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II  ASSEMBLY.  MAE.  10, 1852. 


REPORT 

Of  the  committee  on  ways  and  means  on  the  petition 
of  George  P.  Rose  and  others  of  Dundee,  Yates  coun- 
ty, for  aid  in  testing  the  value  and  availability  of  the 
Dundee  Salt  Springs. 

The  committee  on  ways  and  means,  to  which  was  referred  the 
petition  of  Geo.  P.  Rose  and  others  of  Dundee,  in  the  county  of  Yates, 
for  appropriation  to  aid  him  in  testing  the  value  and  availability 
of  the  sale  springs  known  as  the  Dundee  Salt  Works,  respectfully 

REPORT : 

• 

That  the  petition,  which  is.  confirmed  by  the  Oath  of  the  principal 

applicant,  and  signed  by  a  very  large  number  of  persons,  represents 
that  Mr.  Rose  is  the  owner  of  a  piece  of  land  containing  about 
eight  acres,  known  as  the  Dundee  salt  works,  in  the  village  of 
Dundee,  in  the  county  of  Yates,  being  a  small  level  island  formed 
by  a  division  of  the  waters  of  Big  stream;  that  during  the  occupa- 
tion by  the  natives  of  the  country,  this  place  was  a  noted  deer  lick, 
and  that,  within  the  memory  of  some  of  the  oldest  inhabitants,  it 
was  a  place  of  resort  of  the  different  indian  tribes  in  this  section 
of  the  State,  who  annually  came  hither  <and  boiled  down  in  their 
camp  kettles  a  supply  of  salt  necessary  for  their  purposes;  that  tl.ere 
were,  and  still  are,  numerous  salt  springs  on  said  premises  and  along 
said  stream,  from  which  strong  salt  water  oozes,  so  that  in  summer, 
by  means  of  solar  evaporation  alone,  a  large  proportion  of  said  land 
'  will,  in  a  single  day,  present  a  frost  like  appearance  with  numerous 
incrustations  containing  particles  of  salt  which  can  be  scraped  from 
the  ground, 
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The  petitioner  represents  that  he  became  the  owner  of  said  prop- 
erty in  1847  and  has  expended  several  thousand  dollars  in  ascertain- 
ing the  quantity  and  value  of  the  salt.  There  is  now  on  the  prem- 
ises an  Artesian  well  of  3  J  inches  diameter  and  118  feet  deep.  The 
petitioner  has  erected  a  salt  manufactory  with  a  block  of  40  kettles 
varying  from  3J  to  .10$  barrels,  with  other  necessary  appendages, 
and  during  the  autumn  abd  winter  of  1848—9  put  the  same  in  ope- 
ration and  continued  the  manufacture  of  salt  for  several  weeks, 
making  several  hundred  bushels  by  way  of  experiment  in  testing  the 
capacity  of  the  well  and  the  strength  of  the  water.  The  well  proved, 
however,  not  to  be  sufficiently  deep  and  capacious,  and  the  expense 
of  fuel,  attendance,  &c,  were  such,  taking  into  account  the  necessity 
of  enlarging  and  deepening  the  well,  that,  in  consequence  of  his 
restricted  resources,  he  was  obliged  to  suspend  operations,  nor  can 
he  individually  proceed  without  resigning  so  large  a  portion  of  his 
property  and  expectations  in  the  land  as  to  render  it  almost  equiva- 
lent to  surrendering  his  claim  to  it  altogether* 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  affidavit  of  Asa  Hulbert  hereto  annexed, 
that  the  first  sheet  of  salt  water  was  found  about  25  feet  below  the 
surface,  another  was  struck  at  50,  another  at  75  and  another  at  about 
100  feet,  and  that  each  successive  sheet  Was  stronger  than  iis  pre- 
decessor. It  was  also  represented  to  the  committee  ^hat  the  water  is 
as  strong  as  the  water  in  the  Syracuse  and  Salina  springs  of  a  simi- 
lar depth,  and  that  beef  and  pork  have  been  perfectly  preserved  in 
the  brine  as  taken  from  the  well  from  year  to  year.  Under  these 
circumstances  the  petitioner  is  desirous  that  an  appropriation  should 
be  made  by  the  State  to  enable  the  well  to  be  sunk  to  a  greater 
depth,  and  thus  increase  at  once  the  quantity  and  strength  of  the 
water.  Confident  that  the  result  must  be  successful,  he  urges  that  it 
will  be  for  the  pecuniary  benefit  of  the  State  to  make  the  appropri- 
ation not  only  by  increasing  the  business  on  the  Crooked  lake,  Che- 
mung and  Seneca  canals  and  thus  improving  the  tolls  on  those 
highways  of  commerce,  but  also  by  furnishing  an  important  article 
of  necessity  to  that  section  of  the  State  and  to  adjoining  states,  and 
indirectly,  also,  increasing  the  value  of  real  property  in  the  county 
adjacent. 

Specimens  of  the  manufactured  salt  have  been  submitted  to  the 
committee,  which  have  all  the  appearance  of  a  pure  article.  This 
matter,  however,  is  most  conclusively  settled  by  the  analyses  of  Dr. 
Chilton  of  New- York,  who,  in  several  analyses,  found  tbe  most  sat- 
isfactory results.    Thus,  in  1847  he  obtained  from  1,000  grains: 


ICo.Ol.V  * 

Common  salt,  (chloride" of  sodium,)--*- .'.-.*  986.06 

Chloride  of  magnesiutn,| --*-.*. - 13.10 

Carbonate  of  lime  and  other  impurities,---------*------  31 


• 


1000.00 
Thus  ranking  with  Turk's  Island  salt,  which,  according  to  analysis, 
contains  984  grains  and  the  best  Liverpool  salt,  which  contains  988 
grains  of  common  salt. 

A  later  analysis  by  Dr.  Chilton,  made  during  the  present  month, 
of  the  specimen  exhibited  to  the  committee,  and  which  was  manu- 
factured from  water  obtained  at  a  greater  depth,  as  we  understand, 
gives  a  still  more  satisfactory  result.     It  is  as  follows  : 

Chloride  of  dodium,  (common  salt,) 995.27 

Chloride  of  calcium  and  magnesium, —---.-.-------       4.42 

Carbonateof  lime,---— -••----------•---*--••--------         31 

1000.00 
Thus  showing  less  than  one-half  of  one  per  cent  of  impurities,  of 
which  carbonate  of  lime,  the  most  deleterious  property  in  salt,  is 
almost  imperceptible. 

The  committee  are  unwilling  to  occupy  the  time  of  the  House  in 
enlarging  on  the  above  statement,  which,  it  appears  to  them,  must 
commend  itself  to  the  favorable  attention  of  the  Legislature.  The 
questions  that  are,  in  a  measure,  preliminary  to  fostering  such  an 
undertaking  are,  first,  whether  the  geological  formation  of  the  ground 
is  such  as  to  promise  a  reasonable  supply  of  salt  water.  All  the 
present  indications  are  in  favor  of  this,  and  the  probability  certainly 
is,  that  by  increasing  the  depth  and  the  extent  of  the  Artesian  well, 
the  quantity  may  be  indefinitely  enlarged,  and,  judging  from  past 
experience,  we  may  also  expect  an  increase  of  strength  as  we  go 
deeper;  still  this  is  a  matter  which  can  only  be  solved  by  a  full 
trial.  On  the  other  point,  whether  the  salt  water  will,  with  ordinary 
skill,  produce  a  valuable  article,  there  certainly  can  be  scarcely  any 
doubt  after  examining  the  analysis  of  Dr.  Chilton. 
j^Mr.  Rose  has  submitted  the  following  proposition,  which  it  is 
due  to  him  to  incorporate  in  this  report,  and  which  removes  an 
objection  that  might  otherwise  arise,  that  such  an  appropriation 
would  be  for  individual  benefit,  and  to  aid  individual  enterprise  to 
compete  against  the  State.     The  proposition  is  as  follows : 

"  Should .  the  State  conclude  to  assist  in  testing  the  Dundee  salt 
works,  I  will  cede  to  the  State  all  right  and  title  to  the  water 
obtained,  reserving  to  myself  the  privilege  of  the  first  contract  for 
the  use  of  it,  and  will  sell  the  lands,  if  desired,  to  the  State  on  such 
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terms  as  may  be  judged  reasonable  by  a  committee  to  be  appointed 
by  the  Legislature."  (Signed,)        "  GEORGE  P.  ROSE." 

The  amount  asked  by  the  petitioner  Tfas  five  thousand  dollars,  but 
he  stated  to  the  committee  that  he  thought  a  less  sum  might  serve 
to  test  the  springs,  and  the  committee  have  unanimously  come  to  the 
conclusion  to  recommend  an  appropriation  of  $4,000  for  the  pur- 
poses mentioned  in  the  petition,  and  on  the  terms  specified  in  the 
letter  of  Mr.  Rose;  believing  it  to  be  the  duty  of  the  Legislature  to 
adopt  suitable  measures  at  all  times  to  develop  the  resources  of  the 
State,  for  the  benefit  of  the  people  of  the  State,  and  ask  leave  to 
introduce  the  following  bill.  AUSTIN  SMITH, 

w.  blackstone;  smith  stilwell, 

TEUNIS  VAN  VECHTEN,  Jk.,  J.  T.  HAfCH. 

State  or  Nkw-Yohk,  Yates  Coinrrr,  Villaox  of  Dvnpbs,  ss.: — Asa  Hulbert  of  said  village' 
aged  59  years,  being  duly  sworn,  says:  that  he  has  read  the  petition  of  George  p.  Rose  to  the  Legis- 
lature of  said  Slate  in  relation  to  the  salt  works  at  Dundee,  and  the  same  is  true  in  substance  and  efleet 
to  the  knowledge  of  this  deponent.    Deponeut  furtHer  says,  that  he  is  acquainted  with  the  process*  of 
boring  for  and  manufacture  of  salt-  having  been  engaged' therein  for  many  years  previous  to  the  year 
1S42;  that  in  or  about  the  last  mentioned  year  he  removed  to  Dundee  aforesaid,  and  from  the  geological 
appearance  of  the  country  and  formations  along  the  "Big  stream,"  in  ilic  town  of  Sturkey  in  said 
county,  as  well  as  from  the  many  saline  indications  on  the  surface  of  the  ground  along  the  valley  of 
said  stream,  deponent  became  satisfied  that,  by  boring  in  the  usual  maimer  to  a  sufficient  depth,  salt 
water  of  the  requisite  strength  and  in  quantity  sufficient  to  render  the  manufacture  of  salt  advantageous 
could  be  procured,  and  he  accordingly  commenced  boring  a  salt  well  in  said  village  of  Dundee,  the 
same  now  owned  by  said  Rose,  in  the  summer  of  1S42.    With  imperfect  instruments  and  by  hard  labor, 
deponent  succeeded  in  boring  said  well  to  the  depth  of  about  100  feet.    Said  well,  when  commenced, 
was  3J  inches  in  diameter,  but.  owing  to  the  wear  of  the  drills  and  the  imperfect  work  or  negligence 
of  the  blacksmiths  engaged  in  sharpening  or  repairing  them,  the  diameter  gradually  decreased  to  about 
2|  inches  at  the  bottom;  that  the  rock  through  which  the  drilling  was  performed,  was  reached  within 
three  or  four  feet  of  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  the  first  sheet  of  salt  water  was  struck  or  reached  at 
a  depth  of  about  25  feet,  the  water  distinctly  salt,  but  owing  to  the  surface  water  flowing  in,  its  precise 
strength  was  never  ascertained.    At  a  depth  of  about  50  feet  another  and  stronger  sheet  of  water  was 
obtained,  and  another  at  the  depth  of  about  75  feet,  each  of  the  latter  evidently  stronger  in  saliue  prop- 
erties than  its  predecessor.    About  this  lime,  deponent  having  reached  the  100  feel  that  he  had  under- 
taken at  his  own  risk,  suspended  operations  intending  to  resume  them  as  soon  as  he  could  make  satis- 
factory arrangements  with  the  owner  of  the  laud  to  compensate  him  for  his  labor  and  expenditures ;  but 
owing  to  the  jealousies  of  the  individuals  who  then  succeeded  to  the  ownership  of  the  property,  and  the 
want  of  means  of  some  of  the  individuals  interested,  the  prosecution  of  the  work  was  postponed  from 
month  to  month  and  season  to  season  until  the  spring  of  I  £47,  when  said  George  P.  Rose  became  the 
owner  thereof  and  consolidated  the  interests  of  the  several  owners  in  one  title.    Mr.  Rose  employed 
deponent  to  increase  the  depth  of  said  well,  and  made  arrangements  for  erecting  the  necessary  buildings 
for  manufacturing  salt,  selling  a  block  of  kettles,  Ac.    In  the  spring  of  Ibis  deponent  recommenced 
boring  and  soon  (within  four  or  five  feet  further,)  reached  another  sheet  of  water,  supposed  to  be  some 
two  or  three  inches  iu  thickness,  judging  by  the  fact  that  the  augers  or  drills  suddenly  dropped  down 
■that  distance,  breaking  through  the  shell  of  rock  above  the  cavity,  when  it  was  ascertained  that  the  last 
mentioned  sheet  was  more  valuable  for  saline  properties  than  either  of  the  others.    The  process  of 
boring  was  continued  slowly  for  several  weeks  until  the  depth  of  118  feet  was  reached,  when  the  salt 
buildmg  and  kettles  being  ready,  it  was  deemed  best  to  put  a  tube  in  said  well  to  shut  off  the  surface 
aheeis  of  water.    A  tubing  was  made,  but  imperfectly,  and  the  works  put  in  operation  in  the  fall  of 
1843.    For  several  weeks  fires  were  kept  under  the  kettles  at  intervals,  and  finally  the  works  were  run 
for  twenty  days  in  succession — a  sufficient  test  of  the  well,  even  with  its  imperfect  tubing,  to  satisfy 
deponent  that  the  supply  of  water  could  not  be  exhausted;  but  owing  to  the  smnllness  of  the  well  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  water  could  not  be  obtained  without  constant  labor  to  keep  the  block  of  kettles  sup- 

J>lied;  but  even  a  large  hole  would  have  only  demonstrated  the  fact  of  the  inexhaustiblenessof  the  water, 
or  special  efforts  were  made  to  test  the  quantity  as  well  as  the  quality.  In  all,  from  time  to  time,  depo- 
nent and  others,  since  1S47  have  manufactured:  over  1000  bushels  of  salt  from  said  well ;  and  deponent 
Is  convinced  that,  with  proper  facilities,  buildings,  &c,  and  a  well  of  proper  size  and  depth,  salt  can  be 
manufactured  at  said  works  in  large  quantities,  and  at  an  expense  that  would  enable  the  manufacturers 
to  compete  not  only  with  the  best  salt  of  this  State,  but  by  its  superior  strength  and  purity  supplant,  to 
to  a  great  extent,  the  foreigu  or  imported  »alt;  as  will  be  seen  by  the  analysis  of  said  salt  by  Prof.  Chil- 
ton. Deponeut  has  full  confidence,  not  only  in  the  practicability  of  the  works,  bat  in  their  value  to  the 
State  at  large.  Deponent  further  says  that  the  brine  from  said  well  is  so  stroug  that  he  and  others 
have  preserved  beef  and  pork  from  year  to  year  in  the  simple  brine  as  taken  from  the  well,  and  that 
the  same  has  been  well  and  perfectly  pieserved;  the  palateableness  of  the  same  at  the  end  of  a  year 
being  equal  to  the  best  preserved  meats  by  mixed  preparations,  demonstrating  the  purity  of  said 
brine     Butter  has  also  been  preserved  with  extraordinary  success.  * 

While  said  brine  was  in  progress  the  water  al  times  rushed  upwards  with  such  force  as  to  spout 
oat  to  the  height  of  30  or  30  feet.  ASA  HULBERT. 

Sworn  to  before  me  this  26th  \ 
day  of  February,  1852.      ) 

James  Holmes  Jutice  Peace. 
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W  ASSEMBLY,  MAR.  15, 1852. 


REPORT 

Of  select  Committee  on  petitions  of  tenants  upon  Man- 
orial lands,  for  relief. 

Mr.  Sayles  from  the  committee  to  which  were  referred  certain  pe- 
titions of  tenants  upon  manorial  lands  in  this  State,  praying  for  re- 
lief, 

BEPORTS  : 

That  on  the  10th  day  of  April,  1&8,  the  Legislator*  of  this  State 
adopted  the  following  joint  resolution  : 

*  Resolved,  That  the  Attorney  General  be  instructed  carefully  to 
enquire  and  ascertain  whether  in  any  of  the  lands  in  this  State  now 
claimed  to  be  held  under  any  of  the  manorial  titles  referred  to  in 
this  report,  the  claim  of  the  present  land-holders  be  open  to  just 
doubt  and  question,  and  whether  in  his  judgment  this  State  may 
justly  and  legally  lay  claim  to  the  title  of  the  same,  or  any  part 
thereof,  by  escheat  or  otherwise;  and  if  in  his  opinion,  the  title  of 
the  present  claimants  may  be  justly  questioned,  and  the  right  of  the 
State  to  such  lands,  or  to  any  part  of  the  same,  be  established  ac- 
cording to  law,  that  he  take  sach  measures,  either  by  suit  at  law,  or 
any  other  proper  proceedings,  as  will  test  the  validity  of  such  titles 
or  claims." 

In  obedience  to  such  resolution,  the  Attorney  General  investigated 
the  titles  to  some  manors,  and  finding  the  same  to  come  within  the 
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scope  of  the  resolution,  commenced  suits  on  behalf  of  the  people,  to 
test  the  Talidity  of  the  said  titles. 

We  believe  that  all  the  suits  commenced  are  still  in  progress,  ex- 
cept one  which  has  been  discontinued. 

During  the  pendency  of  these  suits,  the  tenants  under  that  role  of 
the  common  law  which  forbids  a  tenant  to  disput*  a  landlord's  title, 
are  compelled  to  pay  rents  the  same  as  if  the  title  were  not  in  dispute* 

If  the  Stpte  fail  in  the  prosecution,  the  title  remains  as  valid  as 
before  the  suit  was  commenced.  If  the  State  succeed,  the  tenant's 
title  fails  with  that  of  the  landlord,  and  in  addition  to  the  loss  of  pos- 
session the  tenant  loses  the  rent  which  he  has  been  paying  for  years; 
and  more  than  this,  the  State  can  sue  for  and  recover  of  the  tenant 
such  sum  as  a  court  and  jury  may  decide  to  be  the* yearly  value  of 
the  premises  for  six  years  prior  to  the  commencement  of  the  suit. 
It  may  be  replied  that  the  State  would  not  assert  such  a  right  To 
which  we  answer,  that  such  right  exists  and  may  be  exercised.  It 
would  not  rest  entirely  with  the  Legislature  to  cause  it  to  bt  en- 
forced, or  to  relinquish  it. 

.Your  committee  do  hot  think  it  incumbent  upon  them  to  enquire 
into  the  merits  of  the  suits  which  have  been  commenced.  It  is  suf- 
ficient for  them,  and  in  their  opinion  sufficient  for  the  Legislature,  to 
know  that  the  law  officer  of  the  State  has  instituted  suits.  It  would 
imply  a  doubt  of  the  integrity  and  ability  of  the  Attorney  General 
to  presume  that  he  had  commenced  actions  causelessly  and  vexa- 
tiously  against  persons  whose  •  title  is  plainly  and  unquestionably 
valid.  Your  committee  are  of  opinion  .that  the  Legislature  should 
presume  that  the  Attorney  General  has  acted  in  good  faith  and  com- 
menced suits  only  in  such  cases  as  he  deemed  to  come  within  the 
meaning  of  the  above  resolution. 

The  tenants  complain  that  it  is  unjust  that  they  should  be  bound 
under  the  strict  meaning  of  the  common  law,  to  fulfil  all  the  cove- 
nants in  grants  #nd  leases  of  lands  to  which  the  State  claims  title, 
and  pray  that  while  the  suits  are  pending  the  said  covenants  may  be 
held  in  abeyance,  to  abide  the  determination  of  the  courts. 

In  suits  at  law  to  determine  the  rights  of  parties  setting  up  con- 
flicting claims  to  personal  property,  courts  will  grant  an  injunction 
against  paying  over  the  income  to  either  party  until  final  judgment 
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The  dividends  upon  railroad,  bank  or  insurance  stock,  the  interest  up- 
on mortgages  and  notes,  will  be  ordered  to  be  paid  into  court,  or 
into  the  h<tnds  of  trustees,  until  it  shall  have  been  decided  to  whbm 
payment  rightfully  belongs. 

The  committee  can  see  no  equitable  reason  why  the  same  rule 
should  not  be  applicable  to  the  rent  of  real  estate,  when  the  title  is 
in  dispute.  This  rule  was  established  in  a  country  where  it  was  the 
policy  of  the  government  .to  build  up  and  maintain  a  landed 
aristocracy.  In  a  country  where  the  policy  is  exactly  the  reverse, 
the  reason  of  the  rule  fails,  and  it  should  be  changed  or  modified. 
It  is  time  that  the  rules  of  law  and  the  decisions  of  courts  affecting 
lands  and  landlords,  rents  and  tenants,  should  cease  to  be  regarded 
as  having  a  peculiar  sanctity  which  precludes  any  amelioration,  any 
change  to  suit  the  changed  principles  of  the  government,  the  altered 
state  of  society,  the  new  spirit  of  the  age. 

Tour  committee  beg  leave  to  introduce  a  bill  entitled  "  An  act  to 
stay  proceedings. in  certain  cases." 

j  t 

The  first  section  of  the  bill  provides  that  in  all  proceedings  which 
may  be  taken  by  or  in  behalf  of  any  landlord  or  proprietor,  for  the 
recovery  or  possession  of  land,  or  for  any  covenant  or  reservation 
contained  in  ftny  grant,  or  lease  of  land,  or  contract  for  the  pur- 
chase of  land,  or  to  enforce  the  collection  of  the  rents  reserved,  or 
the  forfeiture  of  the  term  provided  for,  in  any  such  grant  or  lease»of 
land,  the  supreme  court  at  a  general  or  special  term  thereof,  when- 
ever the  land  affected  by  such  proceedings,  or  covered  by.  such 
grant,  contract  or  lease,  is  comprised  within  any  manor,  or  tract  of 
land,  the  title  to  which  is  brought  in  question,  under  any  prosecu- 
tions which  now  are,  or  hereafter  may  he  instituted,  in  behalf  of 
this  State,  the  supreme  court  may,  upon  such  terms  as  the  court  shall 
direct,  stay  all  proceedings  until  the  further  order  of  the  court. 

The  second  section  provides  for  appeals  upon  any  such  motion. 

a 

The  third  section  enjoins  a  speedy  prosecution  of  the  suits  by  the 
State,  and  gives  them  a  precedence  upon  court  calendars. 

The  fourth  section  suspends  the  act  to  equalize'  taxation  during 
the  operation  of  an  injunction. 

This  bill  establishes  no  new  rule  of  law.  It  simply  applies  a  well 
known  rule  to  a  class  of  cases  hitherto  exempt  from  it 
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This  bill  is  not  unconstitutional.  It  does  not  impair  the  obligation 
of  any  contract.  It  suspends  the  enforcement  of  the  covenants  of 
all  agreement  until  the  cloud  resting  upon  a  title  is  dissipated.  It 
secures  to  the  landlord  all  his  rights,  and  saves  the  tenant  from  the 
possibility  of  paying  double  rent.  It  subnets  the  rights  of  all  par- 
ties to  the  care  and  guardianship  of  the  courts. 

The  committee  recommend  the  passage  of  the  bill. 

GEO.  M.  SAYLES, 
HARVEY  KEYES, 
G.  D.  WILLIAMS, 
CHARLES  BELONG, 
WM.  A.  HERRICK, 

Select  Committee. 
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EV  ASSEMBLY,  MAE  16, 1851 


REPORT 

Of  Committee  orl  CWfiritefctf  Atii  Navigation  on  *  Bill 
for  an  appropriation  to  irtiprbte  thfc  OsWegatchie  river. 

Mr.  SihHh,  ftom  the  committee  on  commerce  and  navigation,  to 
which  was  referred  the  bill  for  aft  appropriation  for  the  iiriproven*edt 
of  the  Oswegatchie  river, 

REPORTS  : 

That  ikef  have  examined  the  subject  with  mtteh  ctrcf  from  the1 
feet  that  a  requisition  upon  the  State  treasury  for  public  improve*- 
meats,  has  become  •  a  delicate  question,  and  to  ieitrfe  a  favorable 
consideration,  such  question  mutt  be  attended  *Rh  indisputable  evi- 
dence of  its  utility. 

The  principal  merits  of  the  hilt  are  embraced  in  two  prominent 
features  :  firstly,  the  large  amount  of  territory'  rendered  accessible  by 
the  appropriation;  secondly,  the  facilities  it  will  render  to  the  trans- 
portation of  an  almost  inexhaustible  amount  of  valuable  timber! 

The*  improvement  of  that  river,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  lum- 
ber, may  be  considered  an  incipient  step  to  sonlething  ntore  import* 
ant,  yet  that  of  itself  would  warrant  the  appropriation:  asked;  but 
the  great  object  ultimately  to  be  attained  is  the  settlement  and  culti- 
vation of  over  1009000  acres  of  land,  which,  without  some  similar 
aid,  must,  a  long  While,  refrain  oaprottoctfVe. 

The  committee  belfcVe  that  the  great  and  fuftdtftteiitaf  principle 
of  legitfctiotf  is,  of  ought  t*  be,  t6  secure  "  the  gtrtte^t  irtoutft  df 
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good  to  the  greatest  number/'  and  we  know  of  nothing  that  will 
conduce  more  to  promote  that  object  than  the  augmentation  of  the 
area  of  population. 

In  connection  with  this  bill  there  is  a  bill  now  before  this  house, 
authorizing  the  construction  of  a  road  from  the  settlement  in  St. 
Lawrence  county  through  the  wilderness  to  the  Carthage  and  Cham- 
plain  road,  and  crosses  the  Oswegatchie  river  near  a  point  where 
a  portion  of-  this  appropriation  is  required  ;  said  read  to  be  made 
by  the  application  of  the  non-resident  road  taxes  accruing  upon  the 
lands  through  which  it  passes.  This  road,  with  the  improvement  of 
the  river,  would  constitute  an  encouraging  inducement  to  the  occu- 
pancy of  a  large  portion  of  said  county,  both  for  lumbering  and 
agricultural  purposes. 

For  proofs  of  the  adaptation  of  this  region  to  agriculture  and  the 
existence  of  natural  wealth,  reference  may  be  had  to  the  opinions 
of  professors  Emmons  and  Benedict,  Governor  Wright,  and  O.  L» 
Holly,  Surveyor  General,  as  embraced*  in  Assembly  Document  No. 
68,  1850,  in  the  report  of  the  select  committee  on  petitions  for  the 
improvements  the  Racket  river.  The  amount  of  business  now 
doing  on  the  Racket,  consequent  upon  its  improvement,  evinces  the 
wisdom  of  the  policy  in  granting  the  appropriation. 

Gouverneur  is  at  the  head  of  slackwater;  from  thence  to  Ogdens- 
burgh  the  river  is  navigable  for  lumbering  purposes.  The  distance 
from  Gouverneur  to  the  foot  of  Cranberry  lake  is  about  thirty-five 
miles,  embracing  nearly  all  the  obstructions  to  the  lumber  naviga- 
tion .of  the  entire  river.  By  the  improvement  of  that  distance,  the 
river  is  rendered  navigable  from  Ogdensburgh  for  several  miles 
above  the  head  of  said  lake. 

This  appropriation  is  not  asked  from  the  peculiar  circumstance 
that  this  great  interior  wilderness  has,  almost  exclusively,  been 
denied  the  benefits  of  a  participation  in  the  munificence  of  the  State, 
but  from  the  great  advantages  to  be  derived  from  the  application  of 
so  small  a  sum. 

It  cannot  be  considered  a  gratuity,  for  the  advances  made  by  the 
State  in  aid  of  the  developments  of  the  natural  wealth  that  is  charac- 
teristic of  that  wilderness  will  more  than  be  repaid  by  tolls  xipoa 
her  thoroughfares,  and  that,  too,  in  a  short  time. 

In  view  of  the  foregoing  considerations,  and  believing  in  the  pro- 
priety and  utility  of  making  the  appropriation,  the  committee  here- 
with transmit  the  accompanying  bill  and  recommend  its  passage* 


At*t*  of  1* rtoss$?orfc* 
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IN  ASSEMBLY,  MAR.  11, 1852. 


REPORT 

Of  the  Committee  on  Grievances,  on  the  petition  of 

John  Hartman  for  relief. 

Mr.  A.  Chamberlin,  from  the  committee  on  grievance!,  to  -which 
were  referred  the  petition  and  papers  of  John  Hartman,  for  relief, 

REPORTS: 

m 

1  That  on  or  about  the  twenty-sixth  day  of  January  last,  John  Hart- 
nan  of  Livingston  county,  was  requested  by  Joseph  W.  Caldwell, 
sergeant-at-arms  of  the  Assembly,  to  serve  subpoenas  upon  two  wit- 
nesses residing  in  Allegany  county.  Your  Committee  find  that  said 
Hartman  was  employed  by  the  sergeant-at-arms,  in  consequence  of 
the  illness  of  that  officer;  and  that  he  was  obliged  to  travel,  in  the 
discharge  of  the  duties  required  of  him,  the  distance  of  one  hundred 
and  four  miles;  and  that  the  horse  he  had  hired  to  perform  the  jour- 
ney with  became,  on  account  of  the  deep  snow  and  consequent  hea- 
vy travelling,  so  badly  injured  as  to  be  unable  to  proceed,  and  in  fact 
died  shortly  thereafter  from  the  rupture  of  a  blood  vessel ;  and  also, 
that  said  Hartman  was  compelled  to  pay  the  owner  of  said  horse  the 
sum  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  damages,  fcc. 
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It  is  the  opinion  of  jour  committee,  that  as  such  expense  was  in- 
curred in  the  service  of  the  State;  and  as  it  appears  that  said  Hart- 
nan  is  poor  and  not  able  to  bear  such  loss,  that  the  relief  asked  for 
should  be  granted;  and  they  therefor*  beg  leave  to  introduce  a  bill 
for  that  purpose. 


&tatt  ot  T$tto**£orK, 
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'  IN  ASSEMBLY,  MAR  18, 1852. 


LIST  OF  BILLS 

IN  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  WHOLE,  AND  UNACTED  0  s' 

MARCH  20,  1852. 


IN  THE  ORDER  OF  UNFINISHED  BUSINESS. 

6.  0.    Pr. 

So.     No. 

66    62    An  act  to  release  the  interest  of  the  State,  in  certain 
real  estate  in  the  city  of  New- York,  to  Charles 
Davis  and  James  Davis,  the  present  grantees  in 
possession.    (In  C.  W.,  Feb.  17.) 
81  (Senate  77.)    An  act  to  amend  an  act  entitled  an  act 

to  incorporate  the  Manhatten  Savings9  Institution. 
(In  C.  W.,  March  10.) 
149  127    An  act  to  incorporate  the  construction  and  mainte- 
nance of  a  bridge  over  the  canal,  in  the  village  of 
Lockport.    (In  C.  W.,  March  9.) 
250  234    An  act  to  amend  the  Revised  Statutes,  in  relation  to 

divorces,  dissolving  the  marriage  contract,  and  sep- 
arations or  limited  divorces.  (In  C.  W.,  March  15.) 
86  (Senate  40.)    An  act  to  aothorize  Andrew  Goats  to 

hold  real  estate. 
80    75    An  act  in  relation  to  the  banks  for  savings,  (Mr.  Ma- 

loney's.) 
91    85    An  act  to  repeal  an  act  entitled  "  An  act  providing 

for  the  registry  of  births,  marriages  and  deaths" 
108  (Senate  34.)    An  act  making  appropriations  for  cer- 

tain academies  for  the  year  1851. 
Ill    98    An  act  to  authorize  the  Commissioners  of  the  Land  Of- 
fice to  correct  errors  in  the  survey  of  lands. 
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No.    No. 

114    99    An  act  defining  fraudulent  patterns,  to  punish  and 

prevent  the  use  thereof,  and  the  sale  of  articles 
made  therefrom. 

116  101     'An  act  in  relation  to  suits  in  justice's  courts  in  the 

city  of  Albany. 

121  104    An -act  making  appropriations  for  building  a  bridge 

across  the  west  branch  of  the  Hudson  river  in  War- 
ren county. 

127  112  An  act  to  restore  papers,  books  and  land  warrants 
*  throughout  the  State  and  deposit  the  same  in  the 
county  office  of  record  of  each  county. 

131  116    An  act  to  incorporate  the  New- York  Savings  Bank. 

134  (Senate  45.)    An  act  to  amend  an  act  entitled  "An 

act  appropriating  the  revenues  of  the  Literature 
and  U.  S.  Deposit  Funds,"  passed  July  11, 1851. 

135  (Senate  20.)    An  act  to  provide  for  the  surveying 

and  permanently  establishing  the  boundary  line  be- 
tween the  counties  of  Herkimer  and  Lewis,  and 
making  an  appropriation  therefor. 

150  133    An  act  making  an  appropriation  of  money  in  aid  of 

emigrants  of  color  from  this  State. 

156  140    An  act  making  an  appropriation  for  the  improvement 

of  a  road  through  the  towns  of  North  Elba  and  Wil- 
mington, in  the  county  of  Essex., 

158  142    An  act  to  amend  an  act  declaring  the  river  Saranac  a 

public  highway. 

159  143    An  act  to  incorporate  the  Erie  County  Savings  Bank. 
163  145    An  act  in  relation  to  trials  before  courts  of  special 

sessions. 
190  167    An  act  authorizing  the  re-conveyance  to  Jonathan 

Hasbrouck  of  the  property  known  as  Washing- 
ton's Head-Quarters. 

An  act  providing  for  the  election  of  Commissioners  of 
Emigration  by  the  People. 

An  act  in  relation  to  rural  cemeteries  in  the  counties 
of  Kings  and  Queens. 

An  act  to  amend  the  Revised  Statutes  in  relation  to 
summary  proceedings  to  recover  the  possession  of 
lands,  and  as  the  same  have  been  amended. 

An  act  to  incorporate  the  Mechanics'  and  Traders' 
Savings  Institution  in  the  city  of  New-York. 

An  act  forthe  relief  of  Pierrepont  E.  Page,  and  to  en- 
able him  to  contract  marriage. 

An  act  for  the  relief  of  Teachers'  Institutes  in  the 
counties  of  Montgomery  and  Madison. 


192 
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194 

139 

198 
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199  199 

209  189 

211 

193 
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220  197    An  act  for  the  improvement  of  a,  part  of  Black  river 

and  declaring  the  same  a  public  highway,  and  for 
regulating  the  passage  of  logs  and  lumber  down 
the  same. 

225  200    An  act  authorizing  the  Canal  Commissioners  to  build 

a  bridge  over  the  Chenango  canal  on  Garden  street 
in  the  city  of  Utica. 

226  205    An  act  to  amend  an  act  to  amend  and  consolidate  the 

several  acts  relating  to  the  city  of  Rochester. 
284    An  act  to  prevent  pauperism,  crime  and  taxation,  by 
the  suppression  of  drinking  and  tippling  houses. 
228  268     An  act  to  punish  the  adulteration  of  wines  and  ar- 
dent spirits  as  a  crime,  and  to  regulate  the  traffic 
thereof. 

An  act  to  regulate  the  granting  of  licenses. 
230  203    An  act  to  amend  an  act  entitled  an  act  to  provide 

for  paying  the  debt  and  preserving  the  credit  of 
the  State,  passed  March  29,  1842. 

An  act  in  relation  to  the  superior  court  and  common 
pleas  of  the  city  of  New-York. 

An  act  to  divide  Wayne  county  and  to  erect  the 
county  of 

An  act  to  incorporate  the  Mariners'  Savings  Institu- 
tion in  the  city  of  New- York. 

An  act  to  authorize  the  Mayor  and  Common  Council 
of  the  city  of  Syracuse  to  subscribe  to  the  <?apital 
stock  of  the  Syracuse  Water  Works. 

An  act  in  relation  to  the  Natural  History  of  the  State 
of  New- York.  * 

An  act  for  the  repayment  of  Holmes  Hutchinson  for 
a  lot  of  land. 

An  act  in  relation  to  the  State  Arsenal  property  in 
the  city  of  New- York. 

An  act  making  an  appropriation  to  the  Medical  Fac- 
ulty of  Geneva  College. 

An  act  to  provide  for  laying  out  and  opening  a  road 
from  Clinton  county  to  Carthage  in  Jefferson  coun- 
ty. 

An  act  to  make  the  clerk's  office  of  the  county  of 
Jefferson  a  salaried  officer. 

An  act  making  an  appropriation  for  the  publication 
of  the  Natural  History  of  the  State  of  New-York. 

An  act  granting  to  the  Troy  Female  Seminary  the 
laws  and  documents  of  the  State. 

An  act  in  relation  to  tolls  on  plank  roads. 

An  act  to  ahtend  the  act  to  provide  for  the  incorpora- 
tion of  companies  to  construct  plank  roads,  and  of 
companies  to  construct  turnpike  roads. 


232  206 

233  209 

244  218 

246  215 

253  229 

254  224 

256  223 

264  226 

266  233 

268  231 

277  257 

278  244 

280  255 
283  258 
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No.       No. 

296  264    An  act  to  amend  the  Revised  Statutes  relative  to  writ* 

of  error  and  appeals. 

297  266    An  act  to  amend  the  charter  of  the  New-York  State 

Mutual  Insurance  Company. 
301  254    An  act  to  authorise  a  stay  of  proceedings  in  certain 

cases. 
303  270    An  act  for  the  relief  of  the  St.  Regis  tribe  of  Indians. 
306  278    An  act  to  amend  an  act  entitled  an  act  to  provide  for 

the  incorporation  of  companies  to  construct  plank 

roads,  passed  May  7, 1847. 
312  275    An  act  authorising  the  Canal  Board  to  build  two 

bridges  across  the.  Chemung  canal  in  the  village  of 

Elmira. 
318  277    An  act  to  amend  the  Revised  Statute,  exempting  min- 
isters and  preachers  of  the  gospel  from  taxation. 
219  (Senate  62)  An  act  in  relation  to  indictments  for  libel 

and  the  trial  thereof. 

320  249    An  act  in  relation  to  the  judiciary  of  the  supreme 

court, 

321  288    An  act  to  incorporate  the  West  Hadlef  toll  bridge 

company. 
325  An  act  to  authorise  the  board  of  supervisors  of  Greene 

county  to  levy  a  tax  upon  the  town  of  Catskill  to 

build  a  bridge. 
327  286    An  act  to  test  the  availability  of  the  Dundee  salt 

springs. 
330  293    An  act  to  amend  Part  4  of  the  Revised  Statutes  con- 
cerning crimes  and  punishments  and  proceeding! 

in  criminal  cases. 
334  294    An  act  for  the  more  efficient  organization  of  common 

schools. 
337  An  act  to  amend  the  act  to  authorise  the  laying  out  of 

a  road  from  NVwkirk's  mills  to  Piseco. 

343  An  act  to  constitute  the  village  of  Vernon  in  the 

county  of  Oneida  a  separate  road  district. 

344  An  act  to  provide  for  the  incorporation  of  insurance 

companies. 

347  An  act  to  authorise  the  levying  of  a  tax  on  the  town 

of  West  Farms,  in  the  county  of  Westchester,  for 
building  engine  houses  in  said  town. 

348  271    An  act  to  authorise  the  town  of  North  Dansville  to 

borrow  money  to  aid  the  construction  of  the  Gene- 
see Valley  railroad. 

349  An  act  to  authorise  the  payment  of  certain  highway 

taxes  in  the  counties  of  Fulton  and  Hamilton,  to 
the  directors  of  the  Northville  and  Eastmanville 
Plank  Road  company. 
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360  An  act  to  provide  for  raising  and  collecting  by  tax, 

in  the  town  of  Byron,  in  the  county  of  Genesee,  to 
defray  certain  expenses  of  a  town  hearse. 

351  An  act  to  change  the  name  of  the  village  of  Mile- 

Square,  in  Westchester. 

352  An  act  to  amend  and  consolidate  into  one  act  the 

various  acts  relative  to  the  common  schools  of  the 
city  of  New-York. 

353  75    An  act  to  authorize  the  trustees  of  school  district 

number  one,  in  the  town  of  Southfield  and  Castle- 
ton,  in  the  county  of  Richmond,  to  mortgage  the 
property  belonging  to  said  district,  for  certain  pur- 
poses. 

354  An  act  to  incorporate  the  agricultural  college  of  the 

State  of  New- York. 
855  381    An  act  to  amend  an  act  entitled,  an  Act  to  authorize 

the  formation  of  railroad  corporations,  and  to  reg- 
ulate the  same,  passed  April  2d,  1850. 

356  285    An  act  to  authorize  the  construction  of  draw-bridges 

over  the  navigable  stream  between  the  village  of 
New  Rochelle  and  the  city  of  New-York. 

357  An  act  to  incorporate  the  Metropolitan  Medical  Col- 

lege. 

858  An  act  to  amend  the  several  acts  relative  to  the  vil- 

lage of  Ballston  Spa. 

359    66    An  act  to  amend  the  charter  of  the  village  of  Lan- 

singburgh. 

860  An  act  authorizing  the  payment  of  a  sum  of  money 

to  Augustus  Cornwall,  for  giving  information  of  an 
escheat. 

363  An  act  to  incorporate  the  New- York  Academy  of 

Music. 

364  An  act  in  relation  to  justices'  and  police  courts  in  the 

city  of  New-York. 
368  An  act  relating  to  the  custody  of  books,  papers,  &o., 

belonging  to  the  late  town  of  Westchester.  - 
370  An  act  authorizing  the  board  of  supervisors  of  the 

county  of  Orange  to  levy  a  tax  on  the  inhabitants 

of  the  town  of  Montgomery,  to  build  a  bridge 

across  the  Walkill  in  said  town. 
371/  An  act  repealing  the  act  entitled  an  act  to  improve 

the  road  from  the  town  of  Willsburgh  to  Bosworth's 

tavern,  in  the  town  of  Chesterfield,  in  the  county 

of  Essex. 
372  An  act  authorizing  the  superintendent  of  common 

schools  of  the  town  of  Homer,  Cortland  county,  to 

sell  their  public  school  lands  of  said  town. 
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373  An  act  in  relation  to  the  enlargement  of  the  Erie  and 

Oswego  canals,  and  the  completion  of  the  Black 
River  and  Genesee  Valley  canals. 

874  An  act  to  incorporate  the  American  Geographical 

and  Statistical  Society. 

375  An  act  to  improre  the  Oswegatchie  river. 

376  (Senate  145.)    An  act  to  levy  and  collect  a  tax  on  the 

town  of  Bennington,  Wyoming  county. 

377  (Senate  113.)    An  act  to  extend  and  define  the  powers 

of  trustees  and  other  officers  of  the  village  of 
Monticello. 

378  An  act  to  authorize  the  trustees  of  the  village  of 

Catskill  to  borrow  money. 
880  (Senate  123.)    An  act  in  relation  to  writs  of  error, 

in  behalf  of  the  people  in  criminal  cases. 

381  (Senate  83.)    An  act  in  relation  to  the  partition  of 

lands. 

382  An  act  to  authorize  the  surrogates  to  take  the  ac- 

knowledgment of  deeds. 

383  An  act  incorporating  the  Cayuga  Asylum  for  destitute 

children. 

386  An  act  to  relieve  certain  school  districts  in  the  county 

of  Saratoga. 

387  An  act  to  amend  an  act  entitled  an  act  to  amend  and 

consolidate  the  several  acts  relating  to  the  city  of 
Rochester. 

388  (Senate  151.)    An  act  to  amend  an  act  in  relation  to 

the  incorporation  of  the  village  of  Le  Roy,  passed 
May  5, 1834. 

389  An  act  to  amend  an  act  entitled  an  act  to  provide  for 

the  erection  and  establishment  of  a  work  house  in 
the  county  of  Erie. 

390  (Senate  76.)    An  act  to  authorize  the  city  of  Buffalo 

to  borrow  money  to  make  investments  in  the  stock 
of  the  Brantford  and  Buffalo  joint  stock  railroad 
company. 

391  An  act  to  change  the  boundaries  of  the  village  of 

Pulaski. 

392  An  act  for  the  encouragement  and  improvement  of 

education. 

393  (Senate  180.)    An  act  to  enable  the  children  of  Wil- 

liam H.  Schermerhorn  and  wife,  to  take  and  hold 
real  estate  by  descent  or  otherwise. 
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No.      No. 

148  128    An  act  for  the  relief  of  Clark  Crandall.    (In  C.  W. 

March  19,  Mr.  Riley  in  the  chair.) 

ON   THE   GENERAL   ORDERS. 

206  175    An  act  for  the  relief  of  Henry  Rector. 

234  210    An  act  for  the  relief  of  David  Dievendorf. 

235  212    An  act  for  the  relief  of  Charles  Dievendorf. 

236  (Senate  43)  An  act  requiring  the  Canal  Board  to  hear 

the  clain  of  Abyah  Osborn. 

241  214    An  act  for  the  relief  of  certain  purchasers  of  lands 

purchased  from  the  Oneida  Indians. 

249  221    An  act  to  provide  for  the  appraisal  and  payment  of 

canal  damages  to  6.  &  J.  W.  Caldwell. 

270  230  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Willian  W.  Baldwin  and  Cath- 
arine V.  S.  his  wife. 

279  253    An  act  to  provide  for  the  appraisal  and  payment  of 

canal  damages  to  Winfield  S.  Foreman. 

284  262    An  act  for  the  relief  of  the  legal  representatives  of 

Peter  Bargy  deceased. 

285  217    An  act  for  the  relief  of  AndreXr  Rockwell  and  Simeon 

Guthrie. 

286  222    An  act  for  the  relief  of  John  J.  Wiles. 
288  242    An  act  for  the  relief  of  Marcus  Brown. 

324  (Senate  99)  An  act  to  amend  an  act  entitled  an  act 

for  the  relief  of  A.  P.  McDonald,  John  H.  Nichols, 
Chas.  J.  De  Graw,  contractors  on  the  Oswego  canal, 
passed  June  26, 1851. 

329  287    An  act  for  the  relief  of  John  Hart  man. 

335  295    An  act  for  the  relief  of  Andrew  Bingham. 

386  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Oliver  Pool. 

339  (Senate  109)  An  act  to  amend  an  act  entitled  an  act 

for  the  relief  of  R.  Nelson  Geer  and  Charles  W. 
Steves  contractors  upon  the  suspended  work  upon 
the  Oswego  canal,  passed  July  1, 1851. 

340  (Senate  35)  An  act  for  the  relief  of  David  Rogers, 

contractor  upon  the  suspended  work  on  the  Oswego 
canal. 

341  (Senate  155)  An  act  to  amend  an  act  entitled  an  act 

for  the  relief  of  John  C.  Smith  and  Warren  Norton, 
contractors  on  the  suspended  work  upon  the  Oswe- 
go canal. 

342  (Senate  97)  An  act  to  amend  an  act  entitled  an  act 

for  the  relief  of  James  Stewart,  contractor  on  the 
suspended  work  on  the  Oswego  canal. 
346  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Michael  Houseaur. 
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361  An  act  to  amend  an  act  entitled  an  act  to  authorize 

the  Canal  Board  to  hear  and  determine  the  claims 
of  Wm.  H.  Williams,  passed  April  10, 1850. 

383  (Senate  73)  An  act  to  authorize  the  appraisal  and 

payment  of  canal  damages  to  Med^d  Pomeroy. 

365  '    (Senate  85)  An  act  to  authorize  the  payment  of  canal 

damages  to  Bridget  Hawkins,  George  Hawkins  and 
Henry  Hawkins. 

366  (Senate  99)  An  act  to  amend  an  act  entitled  an  act 

authorizing  the  Canal  Board  to  settle  a  certain  con- 
tract with  Thomas  £.  Buchanan  and  Henry  Card, 
passed  July  1, 1851.     • 
369  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mahlon  L.  Boss. 
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JN  ASSEMBLY,  MAR  16, 1852. 


Affidavits  relative  to  the  claim  of  Marcus  Brown. 


In  Assembly,       ) 
March  16,  1852.    \ 

Resolved,  That  the  affidavits  relating  to  the  claim  of  Marcus 
Brown  be  printed  being  a  part  of  Assembly  document  No.  76. 

By  order, 

R.  U.  SHERMAN,  Clerk, 

(P.) 

Otsego  County ,  *s : 

Ernst  Fretz  of  Turlough,  in  the  county  afore* 
said,  being  duly  sworn,  deposeth  and  saith,  that  he  is  well  acquaint* 
ed  with  Conrad  Brown,  and  that  he  lived  a  nigh  neighbor  at  the 
time  that  captain  Lawrence  Gros  was  sent  to  Turlough  aforesaid, 
with  orders  from  colonerMarinus  Willet  to  take  all  the  cattle  in  the 
place;  that  the  said  captain  Lawrence  Gros  came  to  the  house  of 
the  said  Conrad  Brown,  and  took  his  cattle  and  horses,  and  all  that 
was  valuable  from  him;  and  further  this  deponent  saith  that  the  said 
Conrad  Brown  had  a  very  large  stock  of  cattle  and  horses,  the  num- 
ber of  which  this  deponent  cannot  ascertain.  AH'  which  property 
was  taken  by  the  said  captain  Lawrence  Gros  and  conveyed  to 
colonel  Marinus  Willet's  troops,  then  lying  at  the  Mohawk  river, 
and  further  this  deponent  saith  not 

ERNST  TKEtZ. 
Sworn  before  me  this  tenth  day  of  December.  1792, 

Ephram  Hudson,  Judge, 
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Otsego  county,  «: 

Personally  appeared  before  me  the  subscribe™ 
hereof,  who  being  duly  sworn  depose  and  say,  that  we  have  known 
the  petitioner,  Conrad  Brown,  during  the  continuance  of  the  late  war, 
and  hare  had  frequent  opportunities  of  observing  his  conduct  in  that 
period,  and  he  always  appeared  ready  to  perform  the  services  that 
were  required  of  him,  unless  when  prevented  by  his  age,  aad  infirmi- 
ties; nor  do  we  know  or  believe  that  the  said  petitioner  has  adhered 
to  the  enemies  of  this  State  or  any  other  of  the  United  States,  du- 
ring the  course  of  the  late  war,  but  on  the  contrary  has  at  all  times 
done  his  duty  as  a  good  and  faithful  subject  of  this  State. 

GEORE  GROSS, 
JACOB  HAINS, 
HENRY  HAINS,  Jun. 
ROBERT  GARTNER, 
WILLIAM  OTTMAN, 
JOHN  SOMMERS, 
NICHOLAS  SOMMERS, 
ERNST  FRETZ, 
CORNELIUS  LOUCKS, 
JOHN  CONRAD, 
MICHEL  FREYMEGER, 
LANSING  STATTS 

Sworn  before  me  this  tenth  day  of  December,  1792. 

Ephbaim  Hudson,  Judge. 


Otsego  county,  tt : 

Sebastian  Frantz  of  Turlough,  in  the  county  afore- 
said, being  duly  sworn,  deposeth  and  saith,  that  he  is  well  acquainted 
with  Conrad  Brown,  and  that  he  lived  a  nigh  neighbor  at  the  time 
that  captain  Lawrence  Oros  was  sent  to  Turlough  aforesaid,  with  or- 
ders from  colonel  Marinus  Willett  to  take  all  the  cattle  and  all  that 
was  valuable  in  the  place  ;  that  the  said  captain  Lawrence  Gros 
came  to  the  house  of  the  said  Conrad  Brown  and  took  from  him  a 
great  deal  of  wheat,  but  the  number  of  bushels  this  deponent  saith 
he  cannot  ascertain;  and  this  deponent  further  saith  that  he  very  well 
knows  that  the  said  Conrad  Brown  had  a  great  stock  of  cattle,  all 
which  property  was  taken  by  the  said  captain  Lawrence  Gros  and 
conveyed  to  colonel  Marinus  Willett's  troop,  then  lying  at  the  Mo- 
hawk river,  and  further  thjp  deponent  saith  not. 

SEBASTIAN  FRANTZ. 
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Otsego  mnmttf,  ss:  ' 

Henry  Hains,  Jun.  of  furlough,  in  the  county  afore- 
said, being  duly  sworn,  deposeth  and  saith,  that  he  is  well  acquainted 
with  Conrad  Brown,  and  that  he  liveth  a  nigh  neighbor  to  him  at 
the  time  that  captain  Lawrence  Gros  was  sent  to  furlough  aforesaid, 
with  orders  from  colonel  Marinus  Willett  to  take  all  the  cattle  in 
the  place,  about  the  middle  of  July,  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and 
eighty-one,  and  that  the  said  captain  Lawrence  Gros  came  to  the 
house  of  the  said  Conrad  Brown,  and  took  from  him  nine  horses  and 
one  colt  of  the  value  of  one  hundred  and  sixty-six  pounds,  and  a  good 
waggon  and  sleigh  of  the  value  of  twenty-five  pounds,  and  a  gun  of 
the  value  of  two  pounds  ten  shillings,  and  the  whole  of  the  iron 
work  of  a  dutch  plough  and  harrow  of  the  value  of  seven  pounds, 
and  a  bull  of  the  value  of  eight  pounds,  and  further  this  deponent 
saith  that  he  is  well  known  to  it,  that  the  said  Conrad  Brown  had  a 
great  stock  of  other  cattle*  the  number  of  which  this  deponent  cannot 
ascertain;  all  which  property  was  taken  by  the  said  captain  Lawrence 
Gros,  and  conveyed  to  colonel  Marinus  Willett's  troops,  then  lying 
at  the  Mohawk  river,  and  further  this  deponent  saith  not. 

HENRY  HAINS,  Jun. 
Sworn  before  me  this  tenth  day  of  December,  1792. 

EpBbaim  Hudson,  Judge. 


Otsego  count $,  ss: 

Captain  Lawrence  Gros  of  Canajoharie,  in  the 
county  of  Montgomery,  being  duly  sworn,  deposeth  and  saith,  that 
some  time  about  the  middle  of  July,  one  thousand  SeVen  hundred  and 
eighty *one,  he,  this  deponent,  was  sent  to  Turlough  with  a  detach- 
ment and  particular  orders  from  colonel  Marinus  Willett,  to  fetch  all 
the  cattle,  horses  and  sheep,  and  all  that  was  valuable  from  the 
place  aforesaid,  and  among  others  this  deponent  saith  he  came  to  the 
house  of  Conrad  Brown,  in  the  place  aforesaid,  and  took  all  the  cat* 
tie,  horses,  and  all  that  was  valuable,  and  among  others  conveyed 
the  same  and  delivered  them  to  colonel  Marinus  Willett,  who  was 
then  lying  with  his  troops  at  the  Mohawk  riVer,  and  further  ttys  de- 
ponent saith  not. 

LAWRENCE  GROS,  Capt. 
Sworn  *  before  me  this  sixth  day  of  December,  1792. 

John  Ribs,  Justice. 
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OUtgo  county,  ss : 

Henry  Fraats  of  Turlough,  in  tbe  county  afore- 
said, being  duly  sworn,  deposed  and  saith,  that  he  is  well  acquainted 
with  Conrad  Brown,  and  that  he  lived  a  nigh  neighbor  at  the  time 
that  captain  Lawrence  Oros,  was  sent  to  Turlough  aforesaid,  with 
orders  from,  colonel  Marinns  Willet  to  take  all  the  cattle  in  the 
place;  that  the  said  captain  Lawrence  Oros  came  to  the  house  of 
the  said  Conrad  Brown  and  took  all  his  cattle  and  horses,  and  all 
that  was  valuable  from  him  some  time  about  the  middle  of  July, 
one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  eighty-one;  and  further  this  depo- 
nent saith  that  the  said  Conrad  Brown  had  a  large  stock  at  that 
time,  the  number  of  which  this  deponent  saith  he  cannot  ascertain. 
All  which  property  was  taken  by  the  said  captain  Lawrence  Qros, 
and  conveyed  to  colonel  Marinus  Willet's  troops,  then  lying  at  the 
Mohawk  river,  and  further  this  deponent  saith  not. 

HENRY  FRAATS, 
Sworn  before  me  this  tenth  day  of  December,  1792. 

Epheaim  Hudson,  Judge. 


0 

Otsego  county,  ss: 

George  Walker  of  Turlough,  in  the  county  afore- 
said, being  duly  sworn,  deposeth  and  saith  that  he  is  well  acquainted 
with  Conrad  Brown,  and  further  this  deponent  saith  that  he  was 
knowing  to  it  at  the  time  that  captain  Lawrence  Gros,  was  sent  to 
Turlough  aforesaid,  with  orders  from  colonel  Marinus  Willett  to  take 
all  the  cattle  in  the  place,  and  that  the  said  captain  Gros  came  to 
the  house  of  the  said  Conrad  Brown,  and  took  from  him  nine  horses 
and  one  colt  of  the  value  of  one  hundred  and  sixty-six  pounds,  and  a 
good  wagon  and  sleigh  of  the  value  of  twenty-five  pounds,  and  a  gun 
of  the  value  of  two  pounds  ten  shillings,  and  the  whole  of  the  iron 
work  of  a  dutch  plough  and  harrow  of  the  value  of  seven  pounds, 
and  a  bull  of  the  value  of  eight  pounds:  and  further  this  deponent 
saith  that  he  is  well  knowing  to  it  that  the  said  Conrad  Brown  had 
a  great  stock  of  other  cattle,  the  number  of  which  this  deponent  saith 
he  cannot  ascertain.  All  which  property  was  taken  by  the  said  cap- 
tain Lawrence  Gros,  to  colonel  Marinus  Willett's  troops,  then  lying 
at  the  Mohawk  rirer,  and  further  this  deponent  saith  not. 

GEORGE  WALKER. 
Sworn  before  me  this  tenth  day  of  December,  1792. 

Ephraim  Hudson,  Judge. 
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Star  of  N*w-Yom, 
Schoharie  county, 

On  the  sixteenth  day  of  December,  1845, 
personally  appeared  Henry  L  Shafer,  of  the  town  of  Cobleskill,  in 
the  county  of  Schorarie;  and  that  I  am  in  the  seventy-first  year  of 
my  age,  and  have  resided  where  I  now  live;  and  that  I  have  been 
acquainted  with  Lieutenant  Conrad  Brown  from  my  earliest  recollec- 
tion, and  about  the  close  of  the- revolutionary  war  he  lived  in  New- 
Turlough,  now  the  town  of  Seward,  and  within  seven  or  eight  miles 
of  the  residence  of  Conrad  Brown  till  his  death,  whieh  is  some  years 
since;  and  that  I  never  heard  any  person  say  that  he  was  an  enemy 
to  our  country,  but  a  true  friend  to  the  United  States  daring  the 
revolutionary  war;  and  further  this  deponent  saith  not:  who  being 
duly  sworn,  according  to  law,  before  the  subscriber,  a  justice  of  the 
peace  in  and  for  the  county  of  Schoharie. 

HENRY.  I.  SHAFER. 
Subscribed  and  sworn,  the  16th  day  ) 
of  December,  1846,  before  me,     ) 

Jacob  L.  Lawyer,  Justice  of  tht  Peace. 


Stats  of  New-York,  ) 
Schoharie  county,    y 

On  the  sixteenth  day  of  December,  1846,, 
personally  appeared  Eve  Brown,  of  the  town  of  Cobleskill  in  the 
county  of  Schoharie,  before  the  subscriber,  a  justice  of  the  peace  in 
and  for  the  county  of  Schoharie,  who  being  first  duly  sworn  accord- 
ing to  law,  doth  on  her  oath  make  the.following  statement:  that  she 
is  in  the  seventy-second  year  of  her  age;  and  that  she  has  always, 
lived  in  the  town  of  Cobleskill,  and  that  she  was  acquainted  with 
Conrad  Brown,  late  of  the  town  of  Seward,  from  the  close  of %  the 
revolutionary  war;  that  she  never  heard  that  he  was  an  enemy  to  his 
country,  but  a  true  friend  to  the  United  States,  and  called  a  good 
whig  during  the  revolutionary  war;  and  further  this  deponent  saith 
not 

EYE  BROWN. 
Subscribed  and  sworn,  the  16th  day  > 
of  December,  1845,  before  me     $ 

Jacob  L.  Lawyer,  Justice  of  the  Peac* 
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I  certify  that  I  have  been  acquainted  with  Henry  I  Shafer  and  Ere 
Brown  as  long  as  I  can  remember,  and  know  them  to  be  persons  of 
respectability,  and  of  truth  and  veracity.    Dec,  16th  1845. 

Jacob  L.  Lawyer, 

Justice  of  the  Peace,  Schoharie  countp* 


State  of  New-York*  ) 

?  ss* 
Schoharie  county,   ) 

On  the  first  day  of  October,  1845,  person-* 
ally  appeared  William  Beekman,  Esq.,  of  the  town  of  Sharon,  in 
the  county  of  Schoharie,  before  the  subscriber,  a  justice  of  the  peace* 
in  and  for  the  county  of  Schoharie,  who  being  first  duly  sworn  ac- 
cording to  law,  doth  on  his  oath  make  the  iollowing  statement:1 
That  he  is  in  the  78th  year  of  his  age,  that  he  moved  in  the  town 
of  Sharon  in  the  year  1788,  and  has  resided  in  the  same  place  ever 
since,  and  that  he  was  appointed  first  judge  of  the  county  of  Scho* 
harie  in  the  year  1795.  That  a  few  years  after  I  came  to  reside  far 
the  town  of  Sharon,  Lieut.  Conrad  Brown  applied  to  the  Legislature 
for  compensation  for  property  taken  for  the  army  of  the  revolutionary 
war,  with  several  other  persons  that  had  property  taken,  and  about 
the  year  1791  or  1792, 1  was  called  upon  by  several  persons  to  sign 
a  remonstrance  against  his  application,  which  I  was  induced  to  do 
from  the  misrepresentation  of  persons  that  bad  come  from  different 
parts  to  live  in  this  section  of  the  -country,  that  Conrad  Brown  and 
those  other  persons  was  hostile  to  our  country;  and  that  after  I  as- 
certained from  those  persons  that  bad  resided  in  this  section  of  the 
country  during  the  revolutionary  war,  that  Conrad  Brown  had  been 
an  active  man  and  a  true  friend  to  his  country,  and  a  part  of  the 
time  was  a  lieutenant  in  Capt  Brown's  company,  and  rendered  im- 
portant services  to  his  country  during  the  war  of  the  revolution,  and 
as  I  have  been  credibly  informed,  had  his  personal  property  taken  for 
the  support  of  the  continental  army  on  the  Mohawk  river;  and  lean 
now  state  that  at  the  time  I  was  called  upon  to  sign  the  remonstrance 
against  the  application  of  Conrad  Brown,  that  I  knew  nothing  about 
Conrad  Brown  of  my  own  knowledge*  but  from  those  persons  that 
had  come  to  live  in  this  town  since  the  close  of  the  war,  who,  from 
what  I  have  ascertained  since,  could  not  have  had  any  more  kpowl* 
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edge  than  I  had  in  relation  to  Lieut.  C.  Brown,  and  further  this  de- 
ponent sayeth  not. 

WILLIAM  BEEKMAX. 


Sworn  and  subscribed  before  me,  ) 

) 


this  first  day  of  October, 

Cornells  Bebkman, 

Justice  of  the  Peace  of  Schoharie  county. 


Statb  of  New-York,  ) 
Schoharie  county,    J 

On  the  twenty-fifth  day  of  July,  1845,  per- 
sonally appeared  Jacob  Fester,  of  the  town  of  Sharon,  in  the  county 
of  Schoharie,  before  the  subscriber,  a  justice  of  the  peace  in  and  for 
the  county  of  Schoharie,  who  being  first  duly  sworn  according  to 
law,  doth,  on  his  oath,  make  the  following  statement:  That  he  was 
born  in  the  town  of  Cobleskill,  on  the  23d  day  of  February,  1763 ; 
and  that  he  has  lived  till  the  close  of  the  revolutionary  war,  near  the 
fort  on  the  Cobleskill  creek,  and  in  the  fort;  and  that  he  was  well 
acquainted  with  Conrad  Brown  during  the  revolution,  and  that  he 
did  duty,  and  was  a  commissioned  officer  about  the  year  1780;  and 
that  he  was  a  true  whig  and  friend  to  his  country  during  the  war, 
from  the  beginning  to  the  end,  in  1 783,  and  I  never  heard  him  sus- 
pected of  being  unfriendly  to  the  United  States,  during  the  whole  of 
the  contest,  from  1776  to  the  peace;  but  that  he  rendered  important 
services  to  his  country  find  was  called  a  true  friend  to  liberty;  and 
but  few  men  rendered  more  important  aid  to  the  United  States,  than 
Conrad  Brown,  and  few  suffered  more  than  he  did,  by  being  plundered 
by  the  enemy,  and  also  had  his  property  taken  for  the  supply  of  our 
army  at  the  Mohawk  river;  and  I  never  heard  him  spoken  of  as  hos- 
tile to  us  or  friendly  to  the  enemy,  till  some  years  after  the  close  of 
the  war,  about  1790,  and  further  this  deponent  saith  not. 

JACOB  FESTER. 
Sworn  and  subscribed  before  me,  ) 
the  day  above  written,  ) 

Cornelius  Bebkman, 

Justice  of  the  Peace. 

I  certify  that  I  have  been  acquainted  with  Jacob  Fester,  the  above 
named  deponent,  for  the  last  twenty  years,  and  know  him  to  be  a  man 
of  truth  and  veracity,  and  is  entitled  to  full  credit. 

*        CORNELIUS  BEEKMAN. 
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Schoharie,  county } 

On  the  fifteenth  day  of  December,  1845, 
personally  appeared  George  H.  Mann,  of  the  town  of  Cobleslcill  in 
the  county  of  Schoharie,  before  the  subscriber,  a  justice  of  Jthe  peace 
in  and  for  the  county  of  Schoharie,  who  being  duly  sworn  according 
to  law,  doth,  on  his  oath  make  the  following  statement:  That  he  is 
in  the  75th  year  of  his  age,  and  was  born  in  the  town  of  Schoharie, 
and  has  resided  in  the  town  of  Cobleskill  for  the  last  fifty-three  years; 
and  that  I  was  well  acquainted  with.  Conrad  Brown,  and  resided 
within  seven  miles  of  his  residence  during  his  life-time;  and  that  I 
always  understood,  and  never  heard  any  person  say  that  he  was  un- 
friendly to  his  country,  but  was  a  true  friend  and  an  active  man,  and 
a  good  whig  during  the  revolutionary  war;  and  further  this  deponent 
saith  net. 

GEORGE  H  MANN. 
Subscribed  and  sworn  before  me,  this  ) 
27th  day  of  December,  1846,         ) 

Stltotkr  Wmtcott, 

Justice  of  the  fum< 
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IN  ASSEMBLY,  MAE.  13, 1852. 


REPORT 

Of  the  committee  on  the  judiciary  relative  to  the  ad- 
administration  of  justice  in  the  city  of  New- York. 

■ 

Mr.  Hutchins  from  the  committee  on  the  judiciary,  to  which 
was  referred  [that  portion  of  the  Governor's  message  relating  to 
the  "  administration  of  justice  in  the  city  of  New-York,"  pre- 
sented the  following 

REPORT : 

The  Governor  in  his  message,  says  : 

u  Complaints  continue  to  be  made  of  delays  in  the  administration 
of  justice  in  the  city  of  New-York.  Some  of  the  courts  are  over- 
whelmed with  an  accumulation  of  cases,  notwithstanding  the  arduous 
and  efficient  efforts  of  thfc  judges.  It  is  believed  that  an  increase  of 
business  in  the  commercial  emporium  will  ultimately  require  an  ad- 
ditional number  of  justices.  The  pressure  upon  some  of  the  courts 
may  be  attributed  in  part  to  the  chancery  duties  imposed  upon  the 
common  law  tribunals.  The  law  should  be  so  amended  as  to  relieve 
the  judges  from  the  labor  of  taking  testimony  in  equity  proceedings  ; 
and  I  would  recommend  that  authority  be  given  to  the  courts  to  refer 
sach  cases,  whenever,  in  their  discretion,  they  shall  deem  the  exami- 
nation of  witnesses  before  a  referee,  compatible  with  the  rights  of 
parties." 
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In  order  to  ascertain  whether  the  remedy  proposed  will  be  of 

value,  or  to  devise  and  mature  any  other  and  additional  remedies,  it 

will  be  well  to  inquire  into  the  extent  of  the  evil  complained  of,  and 

jts  causes. 

• » 
1.  Thb  Extent  of  Evil. 

• 

At  the  present  time  thy  number  of  causes  on  the  general 

calendar,  is - 126 

Appeals  from  special  motions  at  general  term, — ......  25 

Total  general  term, - 151 

On  special  term  calendar, --  — -----    167 

On  special  motion  do.      - 125 

Total  special  term,------* - -  292 

On  circuit  calendar, 1137 

Total  untried  causes  in  the  supreme  court  in  New-York,  1580 

In  order  to  carry  out  a  provision  of  the  act  supplementary  to  the 
code,  the  judges  in  that  district  have  adopted  for  the  circuit,  an  an- 
nual calendar,  whereby  all  the  causes  pending  in  January  are  put  on 
the  calendar  for  that  month,  and  at  every  circuit  during  the  year  the 
causes  run  down,  and  the  new  issues  are  put  on  the  foot  of  the  an- 
nual calendar. 

In  this  way,  the  number  that  were  on  the  calendar  for  1851,  swelled 
up  at  the  end  of  the  year  to  2,224.  At  the  beginning  of  1851,  the 
number  of  pending  issues  in  the  circuit  was  908.  Now  it  is  J, 137; 
showing  an  increase  of  229  in  the  year. 

The  general  and  special  term  calendars  have  been  diminishing 
steadily  since  the  organization  of  the  court  in  1847,  but  the  circuit 
calendar  has  as  steadily  increased. 

The  circuit  sits  10  months  in  the  year,  or  about  260  days,  and  if 
it  averages  the  trial  of  two  causes  a  day,  it  would  take  two  entire 
years  to  do  up  the  present  business,  before  the  new  issues  could  be 
reached.  So  that  an  issue  joined  in  January,  1852,  would  not  pro- 
bably be  tried  before  January,  1854. 
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The  special  motions  can  all  be  disposed  of  within  the  month,  and 
the  general  and  special  term  .cases  c?n  ail  be  heard  within  the  year. 
Such  is  the  extent  of  the  evil. 

2.  The  Cause  of  it. 

Before  the  new  Constitution  of  1847,  the  legal  business  of  the 
city  of  New-York,  was  transacted  there,  at  Albany,  Saratoga,  Utica, 
and  Rochester,  by  a  chancellor,  vice-chancellor,  assistant  vice-chan- 
cellor, three  judges  of  the  supreme  court  and  .  circuit  judge.  Now, 
instead  of  these  seven  officers,  it  is  all  thrown  upon  four,  and  one  of 
them  liable  every  other  year  to  be  withdrawn  into  the  court  of  appeals. 

The  legal  business  of  that  city  is  nearly,  if  not  quite  as  large  as 
that  of  all  the  rest  of  the  State.  One  evidence  of  this  is,  that  out 
of  235  cases  on  the  calendar  of  the  court  of  appeals  for  the  Janua- 
ry term,  1862,  107  were  from  the  first  district. 

To  that  is  to  be  added  the  fact  of  the  rapid  growth  of  the  city 
and  consequent  increase  of  business  of  all  kinds.  Thus,  from  1845 
to  1850  its  population  increased  from  371,223  to  515,394,  or  144,171 
in  five  years. 

These  considerations  were  not  overlooked  by  the  constitutional 
convention,  and  when  so  large  a  number  of  judges  as  32  was  pro* 
posed,  it  was  intended  that  they  should  give  their  attention  to  that 
part  of  the  State  where  the  business  was  the  heaviest 

When  the  judges  first  assembled  in  1817  to  assign  their  duties, 
they  attempted  to  carry  out  this  intention;  they  ascertained  the  extent 
of  business  in  New-York,  and  they  so  assigned  themselves  as  to 
transact  it;  and  by  their  arrangements  they  nearly  doubled  the  judi- 
cial force  in  New-York  for  the  ensuing  two  and  a  half  years;  and 
while,  to  the  judges  elected  in  that  district,  were  assigned  fifty-one 
months  of  duty,  the  judges  elected  in  other  parts  of  the  State  assum- 
ed to  themselves  thirty-three  months  of  duty  in  that  city. 

So  long  as  that  arrangement  continued  every  appointment  was 
kept  except  two.  In  one  of  those  instances  a  judge  was  sick,  who 
afterwards  died;  yet  in  two  or  three  days  another  judge  was  found 
to  take  his  place  and  the  court  was  finally  held;  in  the  other,  the 
judge  was  written  to  not  to  keep  his  appointment  because  there  was 
no  room  provided  in  which  he  could  hold  his  court. 
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But  the  arrangement  wis  permitted  to  continue  only  one  year. 
The  code  of  1848  entirely  broke  it  up  and  withdrew  from  the  city 
the  additional  judicial  force,  which  the  judges  at  great  personal 
expense  to  themselves  had  provided,  and  instead,  provided  for  noth- 
ing beyond  the  force  belonging  to  the  district. 

Under  the  arrangement  of  the  judges,  the  great  arrears  of  business 
left  by  the  old  courts,  and  which  had  amounted  to  about  2,600  cases, 
was  rapidly  vanishing.  But  since  the  code,  and  its  withdrawal  of 
aid  from  the  interior  counties,  the  business  has  constantly  augmented 
insomuch  that,  on  the  circuit  calendar  alone,  the  number  increased 
229  during  1851  over  and  above  all  the  cases  tried  during  the  year. 
A  similar  augmentation  has  occurred  every  year  since  the  interfe- 
rence of  the  code,  that  the  .number  of  causes  on  the  circuit  calendar 
had  increased  since  the  month  of  June,  1847  from  about  260  to 
over  1,100. 

The  mischiefs  growing  out  of  this  interference  of  the  code  soon 
directed  the  public  attention  to  a  remedy,  and  it  was  sought  for  in 
a  statute  creating  an  additional  number  of  judges  for  the  superior 
court.  Accordingly,  in  1848,  an  act  was  passed  giving  three  more 
judges  to  that  court  and  authorizing  them  to  hear  certain  cases  then 
pending  in  the  Supreme  court,  and  on  the  general  and  special  term 
calendars  in  the  first  district.  # 

The  cases  which  they  were  authorized  to' hear  were  those  at  issue 
at  the  time  of  the  passage  of  the  act  and  put  on  the  calendar  after 
the  1st  of  May,  1849,  and  ready  for  hearing  as  equity  cases,  or  on 
questions  of  law  only,  and  did  not  include  the  cases  on  the  circuit 
calendar  where  the  pressure  was  the  greatest. 

Hence  while  the  business  before  the  general  and  special  terms  has 
diminished  to  an  amount  easily  controlled  that  in  the  circuit  has 
augmented*  as  has  been  seen,  to  an  extent  that  is  unmanageable, 
and  promises  to  be. on  the  increase  for  the  future. 

The  evil  thus  delineated  is  a  serious  one  and  demands  instant  and 
effectual  remedy.  What. that  remedy  ought  to  be  will  be  pointed 
out  under  the  impression  that  it  ought  to  be  permanent  and  not  tem- 
porary. 

And  first,  the  election  of  an  additional  judge  of  the  supreme 
court  in  the  first  district. 
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The  sixth  article,  sec.  4,  of  the  Constitution  provides  that  "  there 
shall  be  four  justices  of  the  supreme  court  in  each  district  and  as 
many  more  in  the  district  composed  of  the  city  of  New-York  as  may 
from  time  to  time  be  authorized  by  law,  but  not  to  exceed  in  the 
whole  such  number,  in  proportion  to  its  population,  as  shall  be  in 
conformity  with  the  number  of  such  judges  in  the  residue  of  the 
State  in  proportion  to  its  population. 

By  the  census  of  1860  the  population  of  the  city  of  New-York 
is  516,394  and  ef  "the  residue  of  the  State"  is  2,581,847. 

In  the  residue  of  the  State  there  are  28  judges,  which  would  give 
a  ratio  of  92,208  for  each  judge.  That  ratio  would  give  the  city 
of  New-York  5  judges  and  an  excess  of  64,607  inhabitants  over  that 
of  the  residue  of  the  State. 

Second,  another  and  the  most  efficient  remedy  would  be  to  return 
to  that  contemplated  by  the  Constitution  and  carried  out  by  the  ju- 
diciary act  and  the  action  of  the  judges  in  1847,  namely,  the  assign- 
ment of  country  judges  to  extra  duty  in  the  city.  The  judicial  force 
of  that  district  could  thus  be  again  easily  doubled  and  more  especially 
in  those  years  when,  like  the  present,  one  of  their  number  is  with- 
drawn from  duty  there  to  the  Court  of  Appeals. 

•  ■ 

.  The  assignment  of  those  judges  to  this  extra  duty  might  be  made 
either  by  themselves  at  their  biennial  meetings  or  by  the  Chief  Judge 
of  the  Court  of  Appeals,  who  could  readily  so  acquaint  himself  with 
the  condition  of  business  in  the  several  districts,  as  to  be  able  to 
make  the  assignment  in  the  most  advantageous  manner. 

To  make  the  arrangement  complete  it  would  be  necessary  to  have 
"  the  sittings"  provided  in  the  Revised  Statutes,  and  also  power  to 
hold  double  and  treble  circuits  at  the  same  time. 

This  extra  duty  would  be  onerous  and  expensive  to  the  judges 
assigned  to  it  and  it  would  be  no  more  than  just  that  the  city  should 
bear  the  expenses  to  which  they  would  be  subject  in  performing  it 

Your  committee,  therefore,  in  view  of  the  above  facts  report  the 
accompanying  bill  and  recommend  its  passage. 

WALDO  HUTCHINS, 
DAVID  O'KEEFE,  Jr.? 
GEORGE  UNDERWOOD, 
D.  WILSON. 
R.  B.  VAN  VALKENBURGH. 
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IN  ASSEMBLY,  MAR.  11, 1852. 


EEPORT 

Of  the  committee  on  claims  on  the  petition  of  Michael 

Houseaur  for  relief. 

Mr.  Gilbert  from  the  committee  on  claims  to  'which  was  referred 
the  petition  of  Michael  Houseaur,  praying  for  relief,  submits  the 
following 

REPORT: 

The  petitioner  purchased  of  the  State  in  1846,  through  the  loan 
commissioners  of  the  county  of  Wyoming,  a  certain  piece  or  parcel 
of  land,  being  a  part  of  lot  number  twenty-seven,  township  nine,  in 
the  third  range  of  townships  of  the  Holland  land  company's  land,  in 
the  town  of  Sheldon  and  county  of  Wyoming.  The  deed  from  the 
State  to  the  petitioner  shows  sixty-one  acres  of  land  sold,  but  by  an 
accurate  survey,  made  in  March  1851,  there  appears  to  be  but  fifty- 
one  acres.  The  deed  and  survey  bill,  being  presented  to  your  com- 
mittee and  compared,  show  conclusively  a  deficiency  of  9-fifc  acres 
of  land  which  the  petitioner  purchased  and  paid  for  in  good  faith  at 
the  rate  of  six  dollars  per  acre. 

The  committee  in  looking'  at  all  the  facts  have  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  petitioner  is  entitled  to  the  relief  by  him  prayed,  and 
respectfully  ask  leave  to  report  accordingly  by  bill 
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IN  ASSEMBLY,  MAK.  13, 1852. 


REPORT 

Of  the  committee  on  banks  and  insurance  companies 
on  the  act  to  amend  the  general  law  of  1849. 

Mr.  Underwood,  from  the  committee  on  banks  and  insurance  com- 
panies, to  which  was  referred  the  bill  entitled  "  an  act  to  amend  the 
general  insurance  law  of  1849,"  submits  for  the  consideration  of  the 
House,  the  following 

REPORT: 

A  careful  examination  of  the  act  entitled  "  an  act  to  provide  for 
the  incorporation  of  insurances  companies,"  passed  April  10th,  1849, 
by  any  person  capable  of  understanding  the  nature  of  the  require- 
ments of  the  community  upon  the  particular  subject  for  which  this 
law  professes  to  make  special  provision,  will  produce  the  conviction 
of  its  exceedingly  defective  character^and  show  conclusively  that  the 
enactment  is  not  of  that  description  which  should  characterize  the 
legislation  of  the  State  of  New-York. 

Favored  as  our  State  is  of  Providence  with  its  peculiar  natural 
advantages,  and  destined,  as  must  be  obvious  to  the  least  observant, 
at  no  very  distant  day,  to  become,  through  the  city  of  New-York, 
the  commercial,  (and  to  human  appearance,  the  monetary)  centre  of 
the  entire  civilized  world,  it  would  seem  to  be  the  duty  of  our  Legis- 
lature to  foster  the  existing  tendency  of  things,  and  by  a  reasonable 
degree  of  liberality,  encourage  the  introduction  of  capital,  and  there 
by  hasten  the  arrival  of  so  desirable  a  period.     Legislation  of  any 
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kind  having  an  opposite  tendency,  is  only  calculated  to  retard  the 
course  of  events,  if  it  should  not  eventually  compel  capital  to 
seek  other  places  for  investment. 

As  the  city  of  New-York  is  already  established  as  the  commer- 
cial metropolis  of  this  continent,  and  by  reason  of  the  advantages 
thus  enjoyed,  both  city  and  State  are  rapidly  increasing  in  wealth, 
guarantees  for  the  preservation  of  that  wealth  are  found  indispen- 
sible,  and  in  no  way  are  required  to  an  extent  at  all  equal  to  that 
against  ibe  ravages  of  fire.  From  this  source  alone,  an  immense 
amount  of  capital  has  been  withdrawn  from  the  community  during 
the  last  half  century,  and  had  it  not  been  for  the  indemnity  received 
by  most  of  the  sufferers,  from  the  institutions  which  have  existed  for 
that  purpose,  there  would  have  been  thousands  upon  thousands  at 
this  day  throughout  the  State,  suffering  from  poverty,  who  in  conse- 
quence of  such  indemnity,  are  enabled  to  support  themselves  and 
families  with  the  comforts  of  life. 

The  frequent  occurrence  of  fires  in  every  part  of  our  State,  and 
the  continual  exposure  to  such  visitations,  have  established  as  an 
incontrovertible  fact  that  insurance  in  some  form  or  other  cannot  be 
dispensed  with;  and  the  enactment  alluded  to,  shows  the  conviction 
of  the  Legislature  of  the  necessity  of  making  provision  for  such  oc- 
currences. 

In  framing  the  enactment  in  question,  it  was  doubtless  the  inten- 
tion of  the  Legislature  to  furnish  such  a  safeguard  as  would  give 
entire  satisfaction  to  the  community;  but  however  desirous  they  may 
have  been  to  accomplish  so  desirable  an  object,  an  examination  of 
the  act  in  question  will  show  that  in  their  endeavor  to  give  the 
greatest  amount  of  security  to  the  public,  they  have  most  decidedly 
failed  in  that  object,  and  have  enacted  a  law  unquestionably  objec- 
tionable in  a  variety  of  particulars. 

The  principle  being  admitted  of  the  necessity  for  provision  against 
loflses  by  fire,  it  necessarily  follows  that  any  enactment  providing  in- 
demnity for  the  community,  should  be  of  such  a  character  as  would 
encourage  the  formation  of  a  sufficient  number  of  such  institutions  of 
a  stable  character  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  public;  to  enable  them 
so  to  manage  their  business  that  in  almost  any  emergency  they  can 
meet  their  engagements  with  punctuality,  and  also  in  the  event 
of  extraordinary  calamity  occurring,  to  encourage  them  to  continue 
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to  satisfy  the  wants  of  the  community.  That  the  act  alluded  to  does 
not  partake  of  the  character  required,  hut  is  directly  the  reverse,  and 
possesses  features  which  the  Legislature  which  enacted  it  could  not 
have  been  aware  of,  must  clearly  appear  on  an  examination.  Instead 
of  inviting  capital  to  find  investment  in  our  State,  it  will  be  found 
to  discourage  it,  in  consequence  of  not  permitting  it  to  be  employed 
to  the  advantage  of  the  institutions  possessing  it;  and  in  conse- 
quence of  the  requirements  by  which  an  unnecessary  exposure  of 
private  affairs  is  demanded*  And  by  the  restrictions  in  the  employ* 
ment  of  capital  .may,  unless  at  great  sacrifice  of  interest,  prevent  the 
punctual  fulfilment  of  engagements  with  those  doing  business  with  a 
company  formed  under  it.  It  will  also  be  found  defective  in  the 
security  it  would  seem  to  require  in  the  organization  of  a  company. 
It  also  deprives  the  community  of  every  description  of  indemnity 
against  losses  by  fire  at  a  period  when  most  needed  and  demanded, 
in  the  event  of  the  contingency,  occurring  for  which  it  males  special 
provisions. 

On  these  and  other  objectionable  parts  of  the  law,  in  the  order  in 
which  they  occur  in  )he  act,  some  of  the  views  which  present  tbettt* 
selves  to  the  mind  will  be  offered  ia  the  following  remarks. 

A  serious  objection  exists  to  the  fifth  section,  which  makes  an  tin- 
just  distinction  between  companies  organized  in  the  counties  of  New* 
York  and  Kings,  and  those  organized  in  the  other  counties  of  the 
State.  It  would  seem  to  be  only  an  act  of  justice  if  companies 
formed  in  the  counties  named,  require  a  given  amount  of  capita)  to 
furnish  satisfactory  security  to  those*  doing  business  with  th*ra,  to 
require  an  equal  amount  of  capital  of  those  companies  who  obtain 
tbeir  principal  business  in  those  counties.  By  this  section,  no  com- 
pany can  be  organized  in  these  two  counties  with  a  capital  lestf  than 
$150,000,  whilst  in  the  adjoining  counties,  or  any  where  else  in  the 
State,  a  capital  of  $50,000  is  sufficient.  The  fact  is  well  known 
that  many  of  the  companies  located  out  of  the  two  counties  named, 
have  agencies  in  the  city  of  New-York,  and  from  the  city  of  New- 
York  and  Brooklyn  derive  a  very  large  portion  of  the  premiwhs  they 
receive.  At  the  same  time  it  is  also  well  known  that  the  companies 
located  in  the  city  of  New-York  extend  their  guarantees  throughout 
the  State.  Now,  when  companies  located  in  the  two  counties  and 
those  located  out  of  these  counties,  are  doing  business,  side  by  side, 
in  city  and  country,  it  is  difficult  to  understand  why  a  greater  amount 
of  capital  should  be  required  of  the  one  than  of  the  other.  But  with* 
out  pursuing  this  train  of  thought  any  further,  and  turning  attention 
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to  the  sums  mentioned  as  requisite  for  the  capital  of  stock  companies, 
it  will  be  perceived  at  once  that  the  largest  amount  named  is  entirely 
inadequate  to  the  object  intended  by  the  law.  Unquestionably  it 
was  the  intention  to  furnish  a  guarantee  to  parties  effecting  insur- 
ance. But  any  one  conversant  with  the  business  knows  that,  as  a 
general  thing,  in  the  management  of  institutions  of  this  kind,  the 
amount  of  capital  which  a  company  may  possess,  is  not  taken  into 
consideration  in  the  transaction  of  their  business.  And  it  would  be 
no  difficult  thing  to  show  that  companies  having  the  smallest  capi- 
tals, show  more  solicitude  to  obtain  business  than  those  possessing 
the  larger  capitals.  This  is  produced  in  consequence  of  the  discri- 
minations made  by  many,  who  do  not  consider  a  small  capital  as 
furnishing  the  same  extent  of  indemnity  which  the  larger  capital 
holds  out  to  them;  hence  the  jealousy  excited  thereby  causes  those 
having  the  smaller  capitals  to  solicit  business  wherever  it  can  be 
obtained,  and  frequently  amounts  are  taken  in  single  risks 
which  companies  of  larger  capitals  would  hesitate  to  take.  If 
a  careful  scrutiny  were  made  of  the  receipts  of  all  the  com- 
panies, it  would  be  found  that  those  having  the  largest  capitals  do 
not  receive  as  large  an  amount  of  premiums  qp  some  who  do  not 
possess  above  half  the  amount,  and  the  result  may  prove  that  in  the 
event  of  an  extensive  conflagration,  the  parties  insured  will  find 
that  they  have  not  the  security  which  they  anticipated ;  and 
this  will  be  produced,  in  part,  by  the  limited  capital  allowed,, 
and  in  part  by  the  unnecessary  expense  incurred  in  the  man- 
agement of  so  many  companies.  It  requires  no  more  officers  to 
conduct  the  affairs  of  a  company  with  a  capital  of  $300,000  than 
of  one  with  $150,000.  Hence. if  two  companies  with  capitals  of 
$150,000  each  are  formed,  double  the  expense  is  incurred  in  their 
management  that  there  would  be  of  one  with  a  capital  of  $300,000; 
and  as  these  expenses  are  expected  to  be  defrayed  from  the  prem- 
iums received,  just  the  amount  required  for  the  management  of  one 
of  them  is  unnecessarily  withdrawn  from  the  fund  which  should  be 
reserved  to  meet  losses  ;  consequently  the  insured  do  not  have  the 
security  which  it  would  seem  to  be  the  object  of  judicious  legislation 
to  give  them.  The  experience  of  the  last  half  century  has  shown 
that,  as  a  general  thing,  companies  with  capitals  of  $250,000  and 
upwards  could  be  relied  on  for  indemnity  fegainst  fire,  whilst  those 
with  smaller  capitals  did  not  furnish  equal  security  ;  and  from  this 
experience  the  conclusion  can  justly  be  drawn  that  no  company 
should  be  organized  with  a  less  capital  than  $250,000. 

*  Another  equal  serious  objection  exists  to  this  section  in  relation 
to  companies  organised  under  it  upon  the  plan  of  mutual  insurance. 
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Whilst  the  foregoing  remarks  upon  the  insufficiency  of  capital  of 
joint  stock  companies  are  equally  applicable  to  mutual  companies, 
there  is  no  provision  made  in  the  act  for  the  preservation  of  the 
security  (forming  the  capital)  of  a  mutual  company  for  the  benefit 
of  the  insured.  In  organizing  a  company  of  this  kind,  notes  for 
premiums  may  be  obtained  solely  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  the 
charter,  and  that  having  been  secured,  there  is  nothing  in  the  law  to 
prevent  the  withdrawing  of  those  notes  and  the  substitution  of 
others,  which,  in  case  of  necessity,  will  be  found  worthless.  Here 
is  evidently  a  defect  in  the  law  which  must  have  br<  n  unobserved  of 
those  enacting  it,  or  it  may  be  supposed  it  would  have  been  reme- 
died, especially  when  we  perceive  the  manner  in  which  the  funds  of 
joint  stock  companies  are  required  to  be  employed,  and  the  definite 
statement  to  be  annually  made,  with  the  consequences  under  certain 
circumstances ;  all  of  which  will  be  hereafter  considered.  The  law 
as  it  now  stands  may  well  be  supposed  to  have  been  enacted  for  the 
special  purpose  of  providing  salaries  for  individuals  too  indolent  to 
exert  themselves  to  obtain  a  support  in  any  other  way,  or  for  those 
who  have  proved  themselves  incompetent  to  manage  their  own 
affairs,  and  to  relieve  their  friends  from  the  burden  of  their  support, 
resort  is  had  to  an  institution  of  this  kind  as  an  asylum  for  them. 

In  the  seventh  section  there  is  one  word  which  is  objectionable, 
and  is  evidently  an  error,  and  should  be  altered.  This  section  de- 
clares that  "  it  shall  not  be  lawful  for  any'  company  organized  under 
this  act  to  transact  business,"  &c.  Now  it  would  not  be  reasonable 
to  suppose  the  Legislature  intended  that  a  company  regularly  orga- 
nized and  doing  a  legitimate  business,  if  so  unfortunate  as  to  lose 
$5,000  or  10,000  of  their  capital  should  immediately  cease  to 
transact  business.  On  the  contrary,  comparing  this  with  the  thir- 
teenth section,  it  is  evident  that  it  was  intended  to  prohibit  any 
company  becoming  organized  with  less  capital  than  required  by  the 
aet,  by  making  it  unlawful  for  any  such  company  to  comnitcs 
business  unless  possessed,  &c.  The  word  commence  should  be  sub- 
stituted for  transact,  to  render  this  section  such  as  was  intended. 

The  peculiar  language  of  the  eighth  section,  together  with  the 
narrow  compass  to  which  it  limits  the  employment  Of  capital,  presents 
another  objectionable  feature.  In  every  reputable  and  substantial  com- 
pany, the  directors  are  largely  interested  in  the  stock,  and  conse- 
quently hare  a  personal  interest  in  seeing  that  its  affairs  are  safely 
and  judiciously  managed;  and  from  the  direct  interest  they  have  m 
the  safety  of  their  "farrcstmeats,  a  reasonable    degree  ef  Uifadt 
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might  be  allowed  them  in  the  use  of  their  funds,  with  the  assurance 
that  they  would  in  no  case  willingly  jeopardize  them,  or  in  any 
pray  plaee  them  in  a  situation  by  which  the  guarantee  they  hold  out 
to  the  public  could  be  impaired.  If  restrictions  are  necessary,  and 
some,  it  will  be  admitted,  are  indispensable,  lest  unworthy  parties 
may  obtain  the  control  of  the  institutions  and  dissipate  a  portion  of 
the  funds ;  still  they  should  not  be  so  extensive  as  in  this  section, 
bat  some  latitude  be  allowed  the  managers  that  they  may  not  only 
employ  their  funds  to  the  advantage  of  the  institution,  but  also  for 
the  convenience  of  the  public,  and  more  especially  to  enable  them- 
faithfully  and  punctually  to  fulfil  their  engagements.  Besides,  in  a 
law  of  this  kind,  the  phraseology  should  be  so  plain  that  no  ambi- 
guity could  be  found  in  it  to  incite  unworthy  or  dishonest  persons  to 
an  effort  to  defraud,  or  even  cause  the  unnecessary  expense  of  liti- 
gation. A  careful  perusal  of  this  section  will  show  that  there  is  a 
seeming  distinction  made  between  investments  and  loans  which  it  is 
not  to  be  supposed  was  intended,  or,  if  it  w$re,  the  companies 
would  be  deprived  of  using  their  funds  and  securing  their  capitals 
in  that  kind  of  security  which  has  ever  been  regarded  as  the  best 
and  most  substantial.  It  says  first  that  companies  may  invest  their 
capitals  or  funds  in  bonds  and  mortgages,  in  stocks  of  this  State  or 
of  the  United  States,  and  in  stocks  or  bonds  of  either  of  the  incor- 
porated cities  of  this  State,  and  then  follows  a  distinct  clause^ 
authorizing  them  to  lend  on  the  security  of  such  stocks  or  bends, 
but  does  not  mention  bonds  and  mortgages.  The  literal  reading  of 
this  section  would  seem  to  authorize  a  company  to  purchase  a  mort- 
gage already  in  existence,  but  not  to  loan  their  money  on  that  kind 
of  security  directly;  and  it  may  cccur,  that  from  the  peculiar  word- 
iig,  some  person  of  dishonest  character  may  obtain  a  loan  and 
mortgage  his  property  directly  to  the  company,  and  afterwards  en- 
deavor to  get  clear  of  the  debt  and  rid  bis  property  of  the  incum- 
brance, by  pleading  the  want  of  authority  on  the  part  of  the  com- 
pany to  make  the  loan,  and  thus  be  incited  to  an  effort  to  defraud. 
It  is  but  reasonable  to  suppose  that  no  court  in  the  State  would 
countenance  such  a  defence  :  still,  it  may  be  that  the  courts  may 
feel  themselves  bound,  under  the  law,  to  make  the  distinction;  an  ! 
should  such  an  event  occur,  there  is  no  saying  how  far  the  feeling* 
fa, take  advantage  of  such  a  decision  might  extend.  In  the  e.vent  of 
spch  an  occurrence,  and  advantage  being  taken  of  it,  there  can  be 
po  doubt  that  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  capitals  of  the  compa- 
nies would  be  so  greatly  jeopardized,  that  the  object  of  the  Legisla- 
tor* tp^secure  the  funds  of  the  companies  in  the  best  possible  man- 
far  wqul^  be  entirely,  defeated*  *  . 
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In  regard  to  the  employment  of  the  funds  perhaps  there  may  be 
some  reason  in  confining  them,  for  permanent  imvestment,  to  so 
Bach  real  estate  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  immediate  accommo- 
dation of  the  company  in  the  transaction  of  their  business,  to  stocks 
of  the  United  States,  of  this  State,  and  to  stocks  and  bonds  of  either 
of  the  incorporated  cities  of  this  State.  In  limiting  the  companies  to 
the  stocks  and  bonds  here  enumerated,  the  restriction,  that  at  the  % 
time  of  investment  these  stocks  must  be  at  or  above  par,  should  not 
exist  Periods  hare  occurred,  and  doubtless  will  occur  again,  when 
all  these  stocks  have  been  below  par,  and  should  such  a  period  arrive, 
there  is  no  good  reason  why  a  company  should  be  prohibited  pur- 
chasing such  stocks  at  the  depreciated  priees  any  more  than  there 
would  be  to  prohibit  individuals.  If  a  company  could  invest  the 
greater  portion  of  their  capitals  in  the  stocks  of  this  State,  or  of 
the  United  States,  at  less  than  the  par  value,  it  will  readily  be  per- 
ceived that  they  are  increasing  their  security  for  the  benefit  of  those 
doing  business  with  them,  so  long  as  neither  of  their  debtors  repudi- 
ate their  engagements,  an  event  not  very  likely  to  occur,  and  are 
thereby  accomplishing  the  very  object  intended  by  the  Legislature 
in  a  manner  which  cannot  be  done  under  the  existing  law;  and  as 
the  parties  owning  the  stock  of  a  company  have  a  personal  interest 
in  the  safety  of  their  investments,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  they 
would  be  judicious  in  the  selections*  Alone  prohibiting  them  from 
investing  in  their  own  stocks,  and  the  stocks  of  banks  of  issue  where 
the  stockholders  are  personally  liable,  latitude  might  safely  be  allow- 
ed them  to  invest  at  least  a  considerable  portion  of  their  capitals  in 
other  stocks  created  by  or  under  the  laws  of  this  State,  or  of  jthe 
United  States.  There  are  times  that  none  of  the  stocks  to  which 
the  law  restricts  them  can  be  obtained,  except  at  such  a  price  as 
must  almost  inevitably  expose  thfem  to  great  loss  in  the  event  of  be- 
ing forced  to  dispose  of  them  to  meet  their  engagements;  and  when 
such  times  prevail,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  obtain  such  securities 
for  loans,  as  the  parties  owning  such  stocks  are  more  likely  to  be 
lenders  than  borrowers;  yet  every  company  should*  have  a  portion 
of  their  funds  so  tangible  that,  in  the  evtnt  of  extraordinary  losses, 
they  may  be  enabled  promptly  and  faithfully  to  meet  their  engage- 
ments without  the  necessity  of  resorting  to  the  sale  or  foreclosure  of 
any  of  their  mortgages.  In  loaning  their  funds,  they  should  be  per- 
mitted, by  express  words,  to  loan  upon  bonds  and  mortgages*  upon, 
the  stocks  enumerated  in  the  eighth  section,  excluding  the  restriction 
of  such  stocks  or  bonds  being  at  or  above  par,  and  also  privileged 
to  loan  the  whole,  or  a  portion  of  their  capitals,  upon  any  stock? 
created  by  or  under  the  laws  of  this  State,  or  of  the  United  States  , 
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their  own  stock  alone  excepted.  It  is  an  established  rule  for  com- 
panies, in  loaning  upon  stocks  that  are  about  or  below  par,  never  to 
advance  more  than  eighty  per  cent  of  the  market  value,  and  should 
the  stock  held  depreciate  stil}  further,  to  require  further  security  or 
a  proportionate  reduction  of  the  loan.  In  some  cases,  where  stable 
stocks  are  given  that,  in  the  market,  are  worth  a  premium  of  25  to 
30  per  cent,  the  par  value  is  loaned;  but  these  cases  are  rare,  and 
at  the  same  time  are  subject  to  the  same  rule  as  other  stocks.  Under 
this  rule  the  security  is  as  ample  as  if  loans  were  confined  exclu- 
sively to  the  deseription  and  character  of  stocks  mentioned  in  the 
section. 

•  Although  this  section  may  appear  to  apply  exclusively  to  joint 
stock  companies,  in  an  endeavor  so  to  secure  their  capitals  and  funds 
for  the  benefit  of  the  insured,  that  in  almost  any  case  indemnity  can 
be  relied  on,  it  also  applies  to  the  employment  of  any  funds  which 
a  mutual  company  may  accumulate  in  the  course  of  their  business, 
but  does  not  either  in  this  section  or  elsewhere  make  any  provision 
for  securing,  to  the  benefit  of  those  doing  business  with  them,  that 
security  upon  which  the  charter  may  have  been  obtained,  and  which, 
in  fact,  stands  in  the  same  relation  to  the  community  that  the  capi- 
tal of  a  joint  stock  company  does.  It  may,  therefore,  not  be  im- 
proper in  this  place  to  point  out  the  defect  in  the  law  in  this  par- 
ticular. This  subject  was  alluded  to  when  the  fifth  section  was  under 
consideration.  It  was  there  shown  that  after  the  organization  of  a 
mutual  company,  there  was  no  prohibition  against  the  withdrawal 
of  the  notes  upon  which  the  capital  was  pretended  to  be  based  in 
order  to  obtain  the  charter.  Now,  if  a  joint  stock  company  must 
have  the  actual  cash  capital,  or  its  equivalent,  as  pointed  out  by  the 
law,  we  must  suppose  that  it  was  equally  the  intention  of  the  law  to 
require  a  mutual  company  also  to  possess  that  which  could  be  relied 
on  in  the  same  manner  for  capital,  before  a  charter  could  be  obtain- 
ed. Tet  so  indefinite  is  the  law  in  relation  to  the  character  of  the 
notes  required,  that  it  does  not  even  intimate  that  the  parties  giving 
them  must  be  solvent,  nor  of  such  a  character  that  the  payment  of  their 
notes  could  be  enforced  in  law;  neither  does  it  prohibit  the  abstrac- 
tion of  a  portion  of  such  notes  without  a  valid  and  valuable  consid- 
eration. 

The  thirteenth  section  contains  the  most  obnoxious  features  of 
any  part  of  the  law,  and  for  its  consideration  much  space  will  of 
necessity  be  required.  This  section  requires  an  annual  statement 
to  the  Comptroller  of  a  description  not  only  altogether  unnecessary 
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but  unjust.  So  far  as  an  annual  statement  of  a  right  kind  is  con- 
cerned, it  should  be  required  of  each  company;  such  statement, 
however,  should  be  of  such  a  kind  that  whilst  the  Comptroller  could 
see  the  actual  situation  of  a  company,  with  the  amount  of  business 
done  by  it,  and  thereby  form  a  correct  estimate  of  its  ability  to  meet 
its  engagements,  undue  publicity  should  not  be  given  to  the  affairs 
of  individuals.  The  statement  required  by  this  section  embraces  "  a 
statement  of  the  securities  representing  the  capital  stock;"  if  by  this 
is  meant  only  the  aggregate  of  each  kind  of  security,  then  it  should 
have  been  so  declared;  but,  if  by  this  statement  is  meant  a  list  of 
the  parties  borrowing  money  from  the  company,  with  the  amount 
of  indebtedness  of  each,  then  an  exposure  of  private  affairs  is  requir- 
ed, which  no  necessity  can  justify,  and  which,  between  individuals, 
would  be  considered  in  the  highest  degree  disreputable;  besides,  as 
the  statement  requires  the  specification  of  such  as  may  be  considered 
bad  or  doubtful,  there  leaves  no  necessity  for  an  exhibit  of  those  of 
different  character.  The  utility  of  presenting  such  a  list  cannot  be 
shown,  for  if  filed,  it  cannot  be  supposed  possible  that  the  Comp- 
troller could  be  conversant  with  the  value  of  every  mortgaged  prem- 
ises, to  enable  him  to  form  an  estimate  of  the  sufficiency  of  the 
security,  nor  could  he  find  the  time  to  examine  all  the  statements 
furnished  to  him,  and  unless  he  should  examine  each  item  by  itself 
the  requisition  would  prove  nugatory. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  each  company  is  also  required  to 
furnish  the  Comptroller  with  "  a  list  of  the  stockholders,"  "  with  the 
amount  of  their  respective  shares."  What  possible  object  could  have 
been  contemplated  by  the  insertion  of  this  requirement  it  is  difficult 
to  conceive.  Could  such  a  return  tend  to  increase  the  stability  of 
the  institution,  or  in  any  May  strengthen  the  guarantee  given  to  the 
insured,  some  allowances  could  be  made  for  it.  So  long  as  the  ca- 
pital is  full,  whether  A  or  B  owns  stock  in  it,  can  be  of  no  conse- 
quence; and  the  list  required,  is  only  calculated  to  deter  many 
persons  from  inves  ing  any  portion  of  their  funds  in  an  institution 
where  they,  are  liable  to  an  exposure  of  the  kind.  Again,  in  furnish- 
ing the  foregoing  statement,  a  company  must  state  the  amount  of 
losses  unpaid,  specifying  the  amount  resitted  on  account  oj  alleged 
fraud.  The  impropriety  of  such  a  requirement  is  so  glaring,  and 
its  injustice  so  apparent,  that  it  cannot  be  necessary  to  dwell  upon 
it  But  if  these  objectionable  parts  in  the  statement  required,  were 
merely  for  the  inspection  of  the  Comptroller,  and  some  of  his  clerks, 
the  law  could  be  acquiesced  in  without  producing  the  avers  ion,  to  it 
which   every  sensible  mind  must  feel;  but.  whem  in  addition,  Ibe 
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whole  of  these  obnoxious  items,  in  connection  with  the  other  parts 
of  the  statement  required,  must  be  published  in  at  lead  one  newspa- 
per in  the  county  where  the  office  of  the  company  is  located,  and  also 
in  each  and  every  other  county  in  which  such  company  shall  have  an> 
agency  01  surveyor.    Here  is  required  an  exposure  of  the  private 
affairs  of  individuals,  which  no  language  can  too  strongly  condemn. 
Could  the  interests  of  the  public  be  in  any  way  promoted,  or  sub- 
served  by  the  publications,  then  parties  who  might  have  objections 
to  their  names  being  made  public  in  this  manner,  might  be  regarded 
as  peculiarly  unfortunate,  but  would  have  to  submit  in  the  best  pos- 
sible manner  for  the  public  good.    Without  any  such  object  or  result 
in  view,  there  can  be  no  excuse  for  such  an  unjust  requirement.    A 
requirement  which  may,  with  the  greatest  justice,  be  stigmatized  as 
jstrictly  and  unnecessarily  inquisitorial.     There  can  be  no  hazard  id 
saying  that  no  reputable  company  can  be  found  willing  to  volunteer 
the  information  herein  required  of  them  by  law.    No  undue  publicity- 
is  ever  given  by  any  such  company  of  the  private  affairs  of  indivi- 
duals.   The  loans  are  almost  invariably  made  by  a  standing  com- 
mittee, and  to  this  committee,  the  officers,  the  special  committee 
semi-annually  appointed    to  examine   the   affairs,  and  the  parties 
borrowing  money,  are  transactions  of  the  kind,  confined;  and  should 
any  party,  not  known  to  the  officers  to  be  interested  in  the  mortgaged 
property,  to  make  any  inquiries  relative  thereto,  before  he  could  ob- 
tain any  information  upon  the  subject,  he  would  have  to  satisfy  them 
that  he  was  entitled  to  the  knowledge  'sought  for,  and   was  not 
governed   merely    by  idle  curiosity  in  making  the   inquiry.     Let, 
however,  one  publication  be  made  in  accordance  with  the  strict  let- 
ter of  the  iequirement,  and  then  the  companies   may  expect  to  be 
deprived  of  using  their  funds  in  loans  upon  the  best  kind  of  security. 
No  respectable  individual,   in  moderate  easy  circumstances,  having 
good  property,  would  be  willing  to  obtain  a  loan  from  a  company 
when  he  knew  that  his  indebtedness  must  appear  in  print,  and  thus 
furnish  gossip  for  the  envious  pr  busy-bodies.     Many,  again,  would 
be  unwilling  to  have  stock  in   a  company  where  their  names  must 
appear  in  public,  as,   although  there  is  nothing  in  such  ownership 
disreputable  or  calculated  to   affect  their  credit,  their  sensitiveness 
under  such  publicity,  is  affected,  and  their  funds  would  seek  some 
other  source  of  employment.    Before  adverting  to  a  very  objection- 
able feature  in  the  subsequent  part  of  this  section,  it  may  not  be 
amiss  to  show  how  very  absurd  is  the  wording  in  a  part  of  this  sec* 
Hon.    Among  other  things  required  in  the  statement  to  the  Comp- 
troller, occurs   the  following,  "  also  a  statement  of  the  securities 
representing  the  capital  stock  snd  all  funds  of  the  company,  and 
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also  whether  any  of  the  securities  held  or  owned  by  such  company 
art  considered  bad  or  doubtful,  and  if  so,  specifying  the  amount  of 
such  securities,  and  the  gross  amount  qf  outstanding  risks  thereon, 
and  a  list  of  the  stockholders/'  &c.  The  sentence  italicised  requires 
something  or  nothing.  The  literal  reading  of  it  would  find  a  diffi- 
cult compliance;  for  what  could  be  meant  by  the  outstanding  risks 
upon  the  securities  of  a  company  can  hardly  be  imagined,  and  to 
attempt  an  estimate  of  them  is  probably  more  than  an  intelligent 
man  would  presume  to  do.  If,  however,  it  is  intended  that  a  com- 
pany should  show  the  gross  amount  of  the  outstanding  risks  against 
fire,  inland  navigation,  or  marine  losses,  then  the  law  should  so  de- 
clare it.  As  it  stands,  this  does  not  appear  to  be  required,  and  the 
other  tan  not  be  complied  with. 

In  this  section  will  also  be  found  the  following,  "  and  if  upon  due 
examination  it  shall  appear  to  the  Comptroller  that  the  losses  and 
expenses  of  any  stock  company  during  the  year  have  exceeded  the 
premiums,  and  in  conseqqence  thereof  the  capital  of  such  company 
has  become  deficient,  or,  from  any  other  cause,  has  become  impaired 
to  the  extent  of  twenty-five  per  cent,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  said 
Comptroller  to  direct  the  officers  of  any  such  company,  within  sixty 
days,  to  proceed  to  wind  up  its  business,  unless  within  that  time  the 
stockholders  thereof  shall  pay  in  the  amount  of  such  deficiency/9 
And  after  defining  the  proceedings  on  the  part  of  the  company  in 
relation  to  filling  up  the  capital,  follows,  "  and  it  is  hereby  declared 
that  in  the  event  of  any  additional  losses  accruing  upon  new  risks, 
taken  after  the.Comptroller  shall  have  made  the  requisition  aforesaid, 
and  before  the  saiJ  deficiency  shall  have  been  made  'jp,  th'.  dir  ctore 
shall  be  individually  liable  to  the  extent  thereof."  Subsequent  to 
this  the  case  of  mutual  companies  is  mentioned,  and  the  same  pro- 
ceedings required  and  liabilities  mentioned  in  the  event  of  any  defic- 
iency of  capital.  The  first  part  quoted  makes  it  the  imperative  duty 
of  the  Comptroller  to  proceed  in  a  hostile  manner  against  a  company, 
whether  public  good  requires  such  a  course  or  not,  and  the  second 
quotation  amounts  to  a  prohibition  against  any  company  pursuing 
business,  irrespective  of  their  ability,  to  give  a  satisfactory  guarantee 
to  those  effecting  insurance  with  them,  or  of  the  pressing  wants  of 
the  community.  Should  only  one  or  two  companies  be  placed  in 
the  situation  contemplated  by  the  act  the  proceedings  might  not  bear 
ao  hard  upon  the  community,  but  in  the  event  of  a  calamity  again 
occurring  similar  to  those  which  have  occurred  within  the  last  quar- 
ter of  a  century  by  which,  if  not  utterly  ruined,  every  company  will 
be  more  or  less  affected,  and  without  douM  be  brought  under  the 
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operation  of  the  requirements  of  this  section.  Every  company  in 
the  State  is  liable  to  be  ^brought  into  this  situation,  and  every  year 
the  exposure  is  becoming  greater.  When  the  great  fire  occurred  in 
the  city  of  New-York,  in  December  1835,  but  a  very  small  portion 
of  the  city  was  lighted  with*  gas;  it  however  was  extensively  used 
in  the  district  over  which  that  fire  spread,  and  was  doubtless  greatly 
instrumental  in  causing  the  fire  to  increase  so  rapidly  and  extend 
itself  so  far.  The  same,  agent  is  rapidly  becoming  introduced  to  the 
different  cities  and  many  of  the  larger  villages,  and  brings  with  it 
the  means  of  making  conflagrations  more  extensive  than  they  other- 
wise might  prove.  As  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  introduction 
of  so  subtle  an  agent  for  the  spread  of  fires,  the  companies  are  much 
more  exposed  to  sudden  destruction  than  formerly.  And  as  it 
would  seem,  the  requisition  of  the  thirteenth  section  had  been 
introduced  in  special  contemplation  of  the  recurrence  of  a  ca- 
tastrophe similar  to  that  of  December  1835,  it  may  not  be  im- 
proper to  examine  the  effects  in  the  event  of  such  an  occurrence. 
And  perhaps  in  no  way  would  the  effects  be  better  understood  than 
1o  suppose  that  the  law  had  been  in  operation  at  that  time  and  all 
the  then  existing  companies  been  subject  to  its  requirements.  That 
fire  occurred  on  the-  night  of  16th  and  17th  December,  1835;  the 
.aggregate  value  of  the  property  destroyed  was  from  $17,000,000  to 
$20,000,000.  At  the  lowest  sum  named  there  was  at  least  $17,- 
000,000,  entirely  lost  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours,  and  of  course 
that  amount  of  capital  withdrawn  suddenly.  The  most  of  the  insur- 
ance upon  this  property  was  in  the  New-York  offices.  The  day 
previous  to  the  fire  there  were  25  companies  in  the  city  with  an  ag- 
gregate capital  of  $8,850,000.  There  was  one  other  company  with 
a  capital  of  $1,000,000  which  suffered  severe  loss,  but  as  that  com- 
pany had  some  time  previous  discontinued  the  fire  business,  although 
suffering  loss  on  their  risks  which  had  not  expired,  it  is  not  included 
with  the  other  25.  The  entire  capital  of  the  25  companies  is  already 
mentioned  at  $8,850,000,  to  this  add  an  average  surplus  of  only  ten 
per  cent ,  or  $885,000,  and  the  sum  of  $9,735,000  is  furnished  as 
the  fund  of  those  companies  with  which  to  indemnify  the  sufferers 
by  the  fire.  The  effect  of  that  fire  upon  these  companies  was  the 
ruin  of  18  of  them,  and  more  or  less  injuring  the  remaining  7. 
Two  of  these  seven  had  been  in  business  but  a  short  period  and 
escaped  with  but  a  slight  trespass  upon  their  capitals,  whilst  the 
others  were  left  deficient  of  capital  ranging  from  35  to  75  per  cent. 
The  capitals  of  these  seven  companies,  when  full,  amount  to  $1,800,- 
000,  but,  impaired  as  they  were,  they  continued  in  business  and  gave 
a  satisfactory  guarantee  to  those  doing  business  with  (hem,  and  ul- 
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tiipately  recovered  their  capitals  from  their  business,  or  by  calling  in 
the  deficiency  from  their  stockholders,  and  at  this  day  every  one  of 
them  stands  in  the  highest  repute  with  the  community.  The  18 
mined  companies  possessed  an  aggregate  capital  of  $7,060,000,  and 
an  average  surplus  of  10  per  cent.,  or  #705,000,  together  amounting 
to  $4,756,000,  to  this  add  the  surplus  of  the  remaining  companies, 
$180,000  and  an  average  .of  35  per  cent  of  their  capitals  or  $630,- 
000,  together  $810,000,  and  the  large  sum  of  $8,565,000  is  pre- 
sented as  the  amount  of  capital  and  surplus  of  the  city  companies 
consumed  in  that  conflagration.  This  large  amount  had  to  be  raised 
within  a  short  period  to  enable  the  companies  to  meet  their  losses 
with  punctuality,  and  that  at  a  period  when  double  the  sum  had  been 
lost  to  the  community,  and  consequently  a  doubt  had  been  raised  in 
monetary  circles  of  the  ability  of  many  of  the  sufferers  to  meet  their 
engagements  on  account  of  the  large  amount  of  their  losses  over  and 
above  what  they  wouM  receive  from  the  companies.  The  seven 
companies  paid  all  their  losses  in  full,  whilst  the  other  eighteen  paid 
forty  per  cent,  and  upwards  of  the  claims  against  them.  As  a  con- 
sequence of  the  fire  the  seven  companies,  even  with  impaired  capi- 
tals, were  the  sole  dependence  of  the  city  and  vicinity  for  indemni- 
ty against  fire,  and  for  some  length  of  time  they  were  alone  in 
incurring  the  hazards.  Several  months  elapsed  before  any  of  the 
ruined  companies  were  resuscitated,  and  these  were  only  successful 
after  great  exertions,  and  some  of  them  by  reducing  their  capitals. 
A  number  have  not  been  revived  to  this  day. 

Under  the  law  the  seven  companies  would  have  made  their  state- 
ments to  the  Comptroller  within  forty-five  days  after  the  fire.  Find- 
ing nearly  all  of  them  deficient  of  capital  to  the  extent  of  25  per 
cent,  his  duty  would  have  been  plain.  No  discretion  being  left  with 
him,  he  must  make  the  directed  requisition  of  them,  and  of  course 
they  must  cease  their  business,  as  no  director  would  be  willing,  af- 
ter losing  a  portion  of  his  stock,  to  consent  to  the  company  receiv- 
ing premiums  when  he  would,  out  of  his  private  funds,  be  obliged  to 
pay  any  losses  that  might  occur  on  such  risks.  And  as  to  filling  up 
the  capital,  by  calling  upofi-  the  stockholders,  that  would  be  useless, 
inasmuch  as  many  of  them  could  not  do  so  if  they  would,  and  the 
far  greater  portion  would  not  if  they  could, — whilst  others  would 
not  so  invest  their  funds  subject  to  a  law  of  this  kind.  The  difficul- 
ties experienced  by  those  companies  which  called  upon  their  stock- 
holders after  the  fire  of  1835,  although  several  months  were  suffered 
to  elapse  before  the  effort  was  made,  aided  as  they  were  by  the  in- 
ducements held  out  by  legislative  enactment  of  an  extension  of  their 
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charters  for  thirty  years,  are  sufficient  to  show  the  almost  entire  in* 
possibility  of  meeting  with  success  in  a  like  effort,  where  companies 
are  under  the  operation  of  a  law  containing  such  rigid  requirements. 
The  necessary  consequence  would  be  that  the  seven  companies,  or 
most  of  them,  would  have  been  obliged  to  wind  up  forthwith,  (the 
law  seems  to  require  the  whole  to  be  completed  within  sixty  days, 
which  would  be  found  an  impossibility,)  and  by  this  proceeding 
their  remaining  capitals,  amounting  to  $1,170,000,  would  necessarily 
have  to  be  raised  by  the  public,  in  addition  to  the  exceeding  large 
amount  which  indispensable  necessity  had  previously  required.  If 
such  a  proceeding  had  been  called  for,  where  could  the  parties  whose 
mortgages  were  held  by  the  companies,  have  obtained  the  necessary 
funds  io  pay  them  off  with  ?  And  unless  they  did  raise  the  requisite 
funds  the  companies  must  proceed  to  foreclose  their  mortgages. 
When  the  large  amount  sunk  by  the  fire  is  considered,  together  with 
the  amount  of  suffering  caused  thereby,  and  (he  mistrust  engendered 
by  it,  the  requisition  in  question  will  truly  appear  not  only  unneces- 
sary, but  positively  unjust,  inasmuch  as  it  could  only  increase  dis- 
trust jmd  actual  loss,  by  adding  to  the  burdens  upon  the  community 
where  the  act  of  providence  had  not  inflicted  such. 

Another  result  of  such  a  proceeding  would  be  the  utter  impossi- 
bility of  obtaining  insurance,  for  the  rule  which  required  our  own 
companies  to  wind  up,  also  prohibited  the  agents  of  companies  loca- 
ted in  other  States,  whose  capitals  might  be  impaired,  from  transac- 
ting any  business  in  our  State,  consequently  the  public  would  be  left 
without  any  means  of  obtaining  indemnity  against  subsequent  fires. 
Such  were  the  apprehensions  of  foreign  companies,  immediately 
subsequent  to  the  fire  of  December,  1835,  that  scarcely  any  of  them 
would  take  a  risk  in  our  city  ;  which  left  the  seven  companies  as 
the  sole  reliance  of  the  community,  and  they  did  not  hesitate,  al- 
though more  or  less  in  a  crippled  state,  to  stand  in  the  breach,  and 
incur  the  htzard  of  fire,  for  the  benefit  of  the  public* 

Such  was  the  situation  of  affairs  after  the  fire  of  December,  1836, 
that  the  Legislature  which  convened  a  few  days  after  the  event, 
among  their  first  business  took  measures  to  encourage  the  revival  of 
the  ruined  companies,  and  for  the  formation  of  new  ones.  Although 
liberal  inducements  were  held  out,  it  was  with  very  great  difficulty 
that  our  capitalists  could  be  persuaded  to  hasard  their  funds  in  an 
institution  which  was  liable  to  be  extirpated  by  the  first  disastrous 
fire  which  might  occur,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  a  greater  number   of 
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the  ruined  companies  would  not  have  remained  unrevived  had  it  not 
been  for  the  pressing  wants  of  the  mercantile  community.  Notwith- 
standing the  encouragement  given,  and  the  extraordinary  exertions 
made,  it  was  months  before  the  resuscitated  companies  filled  up  their 
subscriptions,  nor  then  could  they  have  succeeded  had  they  not 
greatly  reduced  their  capitals.  And  if  an  opinion  may  be  formed 
from  the  experience  of  the  past,  the  conclusion  may  justly  be  drawn, 
that  in  the  event  of  another  disastrous  conflagration,  either  the  revi- 
val of  a  ruined  company  or  the  formation  of  a  new  one,  will  be 
found  almost  an  impossibility.  The  losses  of  capital  invested  in  In- 
surance companies,  experienced  in  the  city  and  elsewhere  by  the  * 
disastrous  fires  which  have  occurred  at  various  places  within  the 
last  quarter  of  a  century,  are  still  fresh  in  the  minds  of  those  who 
owned  such  stocks,  and  they  could  hardly  be  expected  to  hazard  any 
portion  of  their  remaining  funds  in  a  similar  manner ;  and  others 
who  were  unwilling  to  invest  in  such  stock,  when  the  compa- 
nies were  successful,  would  not  then  be  willing  to  subscribe.  The 
evil  of  such  a  condition  of  things  would  be  great  and  would  be  ex- 
perienced in  'every  section  of  the  State,  for  so  completely  are  city 
and  country  connected  that  no  disaster  can  befall  the  one  without 
the  other  being  more  or  less  affected  by  it 

By  the  fourteenth  section  of  the  act  unnecessary  formality  m  re- 
quired for  the  extension  of  the  charter  of  an  existing  company.  A 
simple  declaration  of  the  president  and  two-thirds  of  the  directors, 
under  the  seal  of  the  company,  should  be  sufficient,  after  public 
notice  of  the  intention  is  given,  without  requiring  the  formality  of 
obtaining  the  written  consent  of  the  stockholders.  The  fair  presump- 
tion is,  that  the  stockholders  have  confidence  in  the  directors  by 
continuing  them  in  office,  and  that  the  directors  represent  the  wishes 
of  the  stockholders  in  expressing  such  a  declaration.  The  unani- 
mous act  of  the  directors  should  not  be  required,  inasmuch  as  absence 
from  the  country,  or  serious  illness,  may  prevent  obtaining  the  sig- 
nature of  every  one  of  them.  'And  as  the  stockholders  may  reside 
far  from  the  city,  it  is  not  always  practicable  to  obtain  their  signa- 
tures to  the  extent  required  by  the  act.  Many  owning  stock  in  our 
local  companies  are  residents  of  other  countries,  whilst  some  of  pur 
citizens  are  frequently  absent  for  long  periods,  and  others  reside  at 
distant  parts  of  our  own  country,  so  that  it  is  only  with  very  great 
difficulty  the  requisite  amount  of  signatures  can  be  obtained.  Were 
the  difficulties  attendant  upon  the  formation  of  a  new  company  with 
a  suitable  amount  of  capital,  understood,  everything  calculated  to  in* 
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terfere  with  the  extension  of  such  a  company,  and  its  continuance 
in  business,  would  at  once  be  removed. 

Objections  to  the  act  in  question  have  been  met  with  the  answer, 
"  tjiat  if  the  law  was  not  good  enough  there  would  not  have  been 
so  many  companies  formed  under  it."  The  formation  of  companies 
under  the  act  is  no  evidence  of  approval  of  its  character.  The  par- 
ties organizing  such  institutions  must  form  under  the  law  or  not  be*1 
come  incorporated.  And  the  only  feature  which  it  possesses  to 
enable  so  many  companies  to  became  organized  under  it,  is  that  it 
♦  requires  bat  very  little  capital.  The  probability  is  that  not  one  per- 
son in  one  hundred  of  those  taking  stock,  have  ever  read  or  had 
described  to  them  the  act  under  which  the  company  was  to  be 
formed,  and  if  they  had,  the  entire  want  of  experience  upon  the  sub- 
ject, would  have  incapacitated  them  from  forming  an  opinion  of  it. 
Therefore,  the  fact  of  companies  being  formed  under  it  must  be 
attributed  to  some  other  cause  than  approbation  of  the  suitableness 
of  the  law. 

It  may  not  be  amiss  to  compare  the  present  situation  of  the  com- 
panies with  those  existing  previous  to  the  fire  of  1835.  In  Decem- 
ber 1835,  there  were  25  companies  with  capitals  amounting  to  $8,850,- 
000.  Only  three  of  those  had  capitals  of  $200,000  each — the  oth- 
ers ranged  from  $250,000  to  $1,000,000. 

At  this  day  there  are  29  companies,  with  capitals  amounting  to 
$6,304,000,  exclusive  of  several  others  now  forming.  Of  these  nine 
have  capitals  ranging  from  $250,000  to  $350,000,  and  twenty  with 
capitals  ranging  from  $150,000  to  $210,000.  At  the  present  time 
there  is  over  two  and  a  half  millions  less  capital  in  the  city  than 
there  was  in  1835,  notwithstanding  the  population  has  increased 
since  that  time  upwards  of  240,000*  ;  and  with  the  increase  in  popu- 
lation has  increased  the  number  of  buildings  and  the  wealth  of  the 
community.  If  nearly  nine  millions  of  capital  was  required  in  1835, 
surely  more  than  that  amount  is  requisite  at  this  time,  and  should  be 
in  existence  here  ;  but  the  losses  at  that  time,  and  the  losses  by  the 
fire  of  July,  1845,  are  still  operating  to  deter  investments  in  this  de- 
scription of  stock,  and  many  years  must  yet  elapse  before  the  same 
degree  of  confidence  can  be  obtained  for  fire  stock  that  existed  in 
1835.  .  Although  wealth  has   rapidly  increased,  the  holders  thereof 
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Population  in  1835, 270 , 089 


Do.  I860, 


8, 245,306 

Toe  population  in  1851  is  donbtloM  double  what  it  was  in  1836. 
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seek  other- ways  to  employ  it  which  they  deem  less  exposed.  The 
deficiency  of  capital  of  our  own  is  made  up  to  the  business  commu- 
nity by  the  great  number  of  agencies  of  foreign  companies  ;  but  in 
the  event  of  a  fire  as  destructive  of  property  as  that  of  December, 
1836,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  every  one  of  the  companies  repre- 
sented by  these  agents  will  suffer  as  extensively  as  our  own  institu- 
tions;  and  consequently,  whilst  our  own  companies  may  be  com- 
pelled to  wind  up  under  this  law,  these  agencies  must  also  be  closed. 
Where  or  how  the  community  are  to  obtain  insurance  it  is  difficult 
to  imagine,  unless  the  law  is  intended  to  encourage  the  introduction 
of  places  at  Jersey  City  and  Hoboken,  where  parties  can  pay  premi- 
ums without  questioning  the  ability  of  those  taking  the  risks  to  meet 
their  engagements. 

The  committee  here  subjoin  a  statement  of  the  amount  of  capital 
employed  in  the  business  of  insurance,  in  the  city  of  New-York,  in 
1835,  1845  and  1851  respectively: 
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No.  100. 


IN  ASSEMBLY,  MAR  13, 1852. 


REPORT 

» 

Of  the  committee  on  agriculture  on  so  much  of  the 
Governor's  message  as  relates  to  an  Agricultural  In- 
stitution and  an  experimental,  farm. 

Mr.  Babcock,  from  the  committee  on  agriculture,  to  which  were 
referred  so  much  of  the  Governor's  message  as  relates  to  agriculture, 
and  also  a  very  large  number  of  memorials  from  various  parts  of 
the  State,  for  the  establishment  of  an  agricultural  institute  and  expe- 
rimental farm,  submits  the  following 

REPORT: 

The  subject  whieh  has  been  submitted  to  the  committee,  and  to 
which  the  attention  of  the  Legislature  has  been  called  by  his  excel- 
lency the  Governor,  is  one  of  no  ordinary  importance,  and  it  is  one 
in  which  the  citizens  of  this  State  manifest  a,  deep  interest.  For 
several  years  this  subject  has  been  pressed  upon  the  consideration  of 
the  Legislature,  and  reports  favorable  to  the  general  objects  sought 
by  the  petitioners  have  been  made  by  successive  committees. 

In  1849  a  board  of  eight  commissioners  was  appointed,  pursuant 

to  a  joint  resolution  of  the  Senate  and  Assembly,  by  his  excellency 

Governor   Fish,   and  their  report,  which  was  prepared  with  much 

care  and  ability,  will  be  found  upon  the  files  of  this  House  for  1850, 

(doc.  No.  30.) 
[Assembly,  No.  100.]  1  [u.n&.3000.] 
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Your  committee  beg  leave  to  refer  to  tbe  report  of  the  commis- 
sioners, which  treats  fully  the  whole  subject  and  embodies  the  history 
of  institutions  similar  to  the  one  sought  for  by  the  petitioners. 

The  renewed  applications  which  are  made  from  year  to  year,  and 
at  the  present  session  from  a  much  larger  number  of  petitioners  it  is 
believed  than  heretofore,  has  led  your  committee  to  the  conclusion 
that  this  is  a  subject  of  such  importance,  and  has  taken  such  a  deep 
hold  upon  the  minds  of  the  people,  that  they  will  not  be  satisfied 
until  an  opportunity  is  afforded  them  to  test  fully  the  advantages  of 
such  an  institution  as  is   called  for. 

We  think  that  it  has  been  satisfactorily  established,  that  our  pres- 
ent system  of  education  does  not  meet  the  wants  of  the  agricultural' 
community.  The  attaching  of  an  agricultural  department  to  exist- 
ing institutions  would  not  accomplish  what  is  desired.  It  would 
only  be  a  secondary  object  with  these  institutions,  and  would  not  in 
any  reasonable  degree  satisfy  tbe  demands  of  those  who  are  desirous 
of  being  benefited  by  it.  Besides,  we  consider  it  indispensable  that 
there  should  be  connected  with  the  institution  an  experimental  farm, 
managed  by  tbe  best  practical  farmer  that  can  be  secured,  where, 
in  addition  to  the  instruction  in  the  institution,  the  pupils  shall  be 
required  to  perform  the  work  of  the  farm,  become  familiar  with  all 
its  details,  and  under  the  advice  and  direction  of  their  instructors 
carry  opt  themselves  upon  the  farm  the  information  they  have  ac- 
quired. And  we  have  in  the  bill  which  we  propose  to  submit  for 
the  consideration  of  the  Legislature  made  provision  for  this  abject, 
which  we  deem  of  paramount  importance. 

In  recommending  the  establishment  of  an  institution,  the  com* 
mittee  are  desirous  that  it  should  be  placed  upon  a  foundation  to 
secure  its  success;  and  while  an  extensive  farm  will  be  necessary,  it 
is  believed  that  the  erections  suitable  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
students  should  be  of  a  character,  as  to  economy,  consistent  with 
the  objects  in  view,  and  that  there  should  not  be  a  large  amount  of 
money  expended  upon  splendid  erections,  which  are  rather  calculated 
to  gratify  vanity  than  to  contribute  to  the  legitimate  objects  of  the 
institution. 

The  advantages  of  an  institution  where  the  sons  o\  the  farmer 
may  be  taught  all  that  shall  be  necessary  to  make  them  familiar 
with  the  principles  which  science  is  bringing  to  the  aid  of  agricul- 
ture, enabling  him  to  develope  those  principles  practically  upon  the 
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experimental  farm,  under  the  moat  cautious  and  guarded  instruction, 
and  when  thus  attained,  will  furnish  him  with  the  means  by  which, 
in  the  discharge  of  his  duties  in  active  life,  all  these  acquirements 
will  be  brought  to  bear  successfully  upon  the  management  of  the 
farm  in  all  its  varied  departments,  cannot,  we  think,  fail  of  being 
of  the  greatest  importance  to  our  State.  Every  thing  connected 
with  this  institution  is  to  be  brought  to  the  test  of  practice;  the 
experiment  is  to  be  tried  under  every  variety  of  circumstances,  and 
not  until  fully  established  is  it  to  be  approved.  But  when  fully  es- 
tablished who  can  doubt  that  the  results  will  be  most  salutary  in 
carrying  out  in  the  actual  operations  upon  the  farm,  throughout  our 
entire  State,  the  principles  which  have  been  carefully  settled,  and 
practically  demonstrated  to  be  correct. 

It  has  been  sometimes  an  objection  to  the  education  of  the  far- 
mer's son,  that  when  educated,  they  will  cease  to  be  farmers. 
Whether  this  may,  in  any  considerable  degree,  be  justly  chargeable 
to  the  present  system  of  education,  it  is  not  necessary  for  us  to  en- 
quire; but  we  think  that  a  moment's  reflection  will  satisfy  every 
unprejudiced  mind,  that  the  tendency  of  the  institution  sought  for 
will  be  directly  the  reverse.  The  object  and  aim  of  the  institution 
is  to  prepare  tl\e  students  for  practical,  active,  real  life.  The  busi- 
ness of  the  farm  is  to  be  at  all  times  a  portion  of  the  instruction 
given  :  the  practical  carrying  out  upon  the  farm  itself,  in  all  its 
details,  the  labor  which  is  necessary  everywhere  to  succeed  as 
farmers,  will  constitute  a  system  oi  training  which,  while  it  pre- 
pares the  pupil  for  greater  usefulness,  will,  at  the  same  time,  secure 
and  perpetuate  those  industrious  habits  which  are  absolutely  indis- 
pensable to  the  success  of  the  farmer. 

Q  There  are  many  other  considerations  which  might  with  propriety 

be  presented  in  relation  to  the  great  importance  of  this  subject;  but 
as  many  of  them  have  been  presented  in  the  reports  to  which  we 
have  referred,  we  do  not  deem  it  necessary  further  to  pursue  the 
subject. 

Believing  as  we  do,  that  there  cannot  be  a  more  favorable  time 
than  the  present  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Legislature  to  the  foun- 
dation of  an  institution  worthy  of  the  State  we  represent;  one  for 
the  most  numerous  class  of  our  citizens,  who  have  hitherto  been  de- 
prived of  an  institution  designed  for  their  advancement,  while  they 
have  most  liberally  contributed  to  the  endowment  of  institutions  for 
every  other  class  of  our  citizens,  we  would  ask  the  favorable  con- 
of  the  Legislature  to  the  subject 
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Shall  not  the  State  of  New-York,  which  has  hitherto  been  among 
the  first  of  the  States  of  our  union  to  enoourage  and  advance  the 
cause  of  education,  be  also  the  first  to  found  an  institution  that,  for 
all  time  to  come,  shall  be  an  example  to  the  rest  of  our  union  ? 
Shall  we  not,  at  this  time,  when  so  much  inquiry  exists  on  the  sub- 
ject of  improvements  in  agriculture,  contribute  to  the  practical  de- 
velopment of  those  principles  upon  which  all  improvements  are 
based,  and  reap  the  reward  that  will  flow  from  right  directed 
effort  ? 

Your  committee  believe,  that  an  institution  designed  for*  the  whole 

State,  should  be  so  located  as  best  to  subserve  the  interests  of  the 

State  at  large,  where,  while   it  will   be  readily  accessible,  it  at  the 

same  time  should  be  as  nearly  central  as  due  regard  to  the  variety  of 

'soil,  and  different  crops  to  be  grown  can  be  favorably  secured* 

We  would  therefore,  without  further  pursuing  the  subject,  submit 
for  the  consideration  of  the  house  the  bill  which,  has  been  prepared, 
and  ask  for  it  their  most  favorable  consideration. 

J.  W.  BABCOCK, 
GEO.  B.  ROWE, 
LYMAN  NORTON. 


Sbt ait  of  Wtto^orU* 
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IN  ASSEMBLY,  MAR.  15, 1852. 


REPORT 

Of  the  committee  on  claims  on  the  petition  of  Mahlpn 

L.  Ross. 

Mr.  Benedict  from  the  committee  on  claims,  to  which  was  referred 
the  petition  of  Mafclon  L.  Ross  for  relief, 

REPORTS: 

• 
That  it  appears  from  the    affidavits  and    papers    produced  before 

your  committee  that  the  petitioner  entered  into  contract  with  the 
Canal  Commissioners  in  June,  1848,  for  the  construction  of  the 
"  feeder,  dam  and  bulk-head,  on  the  Wiscoy  creek,  as  the  same  is 
located  for  the  Genesee  Valley  canal,"  and  agreed  by  said  contract 
to  complete  the  same  by  the  first  day  of  April,  1850;  that  he  com- 
menced work  on  the  same,  and  by  the  first  day  of  August,  1849, 
had  so  far  advanced,  and  had  procured  the  materials  for  the  same, 
that  he  could  have  completed  the  work  in  about  a  month,  when  he  was 
directed  to  suspend  further  operations,  until  otherwise  ordered  by  the 
engineers.  That  he  obeyed  such  directions,  and  received  no  orders 
to  resume  his  work  until  the  summer  of  1850,  when  it  was  deter- 
mined to  extend  the  feeder  farther  up  the  stream,  build  the  dam  and 
bulk-head  at  another  location,  and  on  a  different  plan  from  the  one 
contemplated  when  the  contract  was  made,  and  when  the  work  was 
suspended;  that  he  immediately  thereafter  commenced  and  has  since 
completed  the  work  on  the  new  plan  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Com- 
missioners and  engineers.  The  petitioner  claims  that  the  expense 
of  his  work  was  considerably  increased  by  the  delay  and  change  of 

place.    He  also  claims  that  the  final  account,  when    made  out,  was 

> 
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incorrect,  in  not  estimating  for  all  the  grubbing,  clearing  and  other 
work  performed  by  him.  The  evidence  produced  establishes  a  prima 
facie  claim  for  an  additional  allowance,  but  whether  the  petitioner 
has,  in  fact,  such  a  claim,  they  do  not  undertake  to  say,  nor  is  it 
necessary  for  them  to  determine. 

The  contract  contains  a  provision  for  the  settlement  of  "  all  ques- 
tions that  may  arise  relating  to  compensation  for  work  done"  under 
it,  by  reference  or  arbitration;  and  the  petitioner  asks  for  a  law  re* 
quiring  the  Canal  Commissioners  to  settle  his  claim  in  pursuance  of, 
and  in  the  manner  provided  in  and  by  his  contract. 

This  case  teems  to  be  entirely  analogous  to  the  claim  of  Asa  D. 
Wood  and  others,  the  particulars  of  which,  and  the  reasoning  and 
conclusions  of  the  confmittees  to  whom  it  was  referred,  will  be  found 
in  Assembly  document  of  1851,  No*  101,  and  Senate  document  of 
1852,  No.  21,  the  latter  of  which  is  hereto  annexed*  Your  com- 
mittee adopt  the  conclusions  arrived  at,  in  those  reports,  and  there- 
fore ask  leave  to  introduce  a  bill. 


State  op  Nbw-Yoik. 
No.  21. 
In  Senate,  February  3,  1852. 

REPORT 

Of  the  committee  on  claims,  on  the  petition  of  Asa  D, 

Wood  and  others, 

Mr.  Williams,  from  the  committee  on  claims,  to  which  was  re* 
ferred  the  petition  of  Asa  D.  Wood,  Ambrose  Clark,  and  Wm.  H. 
Douglass,  reports,  that  the  petitioners  represent  "  that  on  the  14th 
day  of  July,  1848,  they  entered  into  contract  with  the  Canal  Com- 
missioners for  the  construction  of  the  Ohio  basin,  located  in  the  city 
of  Buffalo,  and  agreed  to  complete  the  same  in  all  respects  by  the 
1st  day  of  September,  1849."  That  their  contract  contains  a  pro- 
vision in  the  words  following: 

"  And  to  provide  for  the  speedy  and  just  settlement  of  this  contract, 
it  is  hereby  further  mutually  agreed,  that  the  resident  engineer  for 
the  time  being  in  the  employ  of  the  Canal  Commissioners  on  the 
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-work  herein  contracted  for,  stall  in  all  cases  determine  the  amount 
or  quality  of  the  several  kinds  of  work  which  are  to  be  paid  for  under 
this  contract,  and  the  amoant  of  compensation  to  be  paid  therefor, 
and  shall  within  twenty  days  after  the  work  shall  in  all  respects  have 
been  completed  according  to  the  terms  and  conditions  of  this  con- 
tract, present  an  account  of  the  same  to  the  Canal  Commissioners, 
and  in  case  either  of  the  parties  to  this  contract  shall  be  of  the  opin- 
ion that  the  final  account,  when  made  and  presented  as  above,  shall 
in  any  respect  be  incorrect,  or  that  it  is  unju6t  to  either  of  the  par- ' 
ties  concerned,  having  reference  to  the  terms  and  conditions  of  this 
contract,  the  Canal  Commissioners  may,  in  their  discretion,  select 
the  chief  engineer,  or  any  other  disinterested  person,  and  the<aforesaid 
contractors  shall  select  any  discreet  freeholder  residing  in  the  county 
where  the  work  embraced  in  this  contract  is  located,  and  who  shall 
have  no  interest  direct  or  indirect,  in  the  matters  submitted  to  him 
for  decision,  and  the.  two  thus  chosen  shall  select  another  of  like 
qualifications  as  the  person  last  mentioned;  and  the  persons  so  select- 
ed shall  investigate  the  matters  complained  of,  and  determine  all 
questions  that  may  arise  relating  to  compensation   for  work  done 
under  this  contract.    And  their  decision  in  relation  thereto  shall  be 
based  on  the  terms,  agreements,  and  conditions  of  this  contract,  and 
when  so  made  shall  be  binding,  as  well  on  the  part  of  the  Canal 
Commissioners  as  the  aforesaid  contractors,  and  shall  in  all  respects 
be  final  and  conclusive." 

The  petitioners  furthe^  state  that  they  entered  upon  the  perform- 
ance of  their  contract  with  the  full  belief  that  the  aforesaid  provto* 
ion  would  be  fully  regarded  by  the  Canal  Commissioners;  and  that 
they  completed  the  work  to  the  satisfaction  of  said  Commissioners. 
That  when  t)te  final  estimate  was  made  by  the  engineers  and  pre- 
sented to  the  Commissioners,  the  petitioners  were  of  opinion  that 
such  final  account  was  in  many  respects  incorrect,  and  that  they  were 
not  allowed  as  much  for  work  done  as  they  were  jurtly  entitled  to 
under  their  contract,  and  thereupon  requested  the  Canal  Commission- 
ers to  comply  with  said  provision  in  their  contract  by  selecting  per- 
sons to  investigate  and  determine  the  matters  complained  of. 

It  is  alleged  by  said  petitioners  that  their  request  was  not  complied 
with,  and  for  reasons  which  appear  in  the  following  certificate: 

Asa  D.  Wood  &  Co.  applied  to  the  Canal  Commissioners  for  an 
arbitration,  in  pursuance  of  a  provision  in  their  contract  for  the  con- 
struction of  the  Ohio*  basin,  located  in  the  city  of  Buffalo.     Judge 
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Gridley  having  decided  in  the  case  of  Johnson  &  Butler,  that  that 
provision'  in  contracts  was  unauthorized  and  illegal,  the  Canal  Com- 
missioners have  since  that  decision  declined  all  applications  to  arbi- 
trate under  it. 

FREDERICK  FOLLETT, 

Canal  Commissioner. 
Albany  >  19th  January  >  1852. 

The  aforesaid  provisions  for  submitting  the  matters  of  difference  to 
arbitration  was  evidently  inserted  in  said  contract,  under  a  misap- 
prehension of  section  11,  of  chapter  278,  of  the  Laws  of  1847,  which 
section  the  supreme  court  has  since  decided  was  intended  solely  to 
provide  for  the  settlement  of  claims  arising  under  the  particular  class 
of  contracts  contemplated  by  the  act  itself,  as  appears  by  the  opinion 
of  Judge  Oridley,  in  the  case  of  Johnson  &  Butler,  above  referred  to. 
It  also  appears  by  Assembly  documents  No.  101  of  1850,  No.  24  of 
.1851,  and  chapter  269  Session  Laws  of  1851,  that  relief  was  grant- 
ed in  that  case;  and  by  Assembly  documents  No.  115,  and  chapter 
440,  Laws  of  1851,  that  relief  was  granted  in  a  similar  c&*e  to  Dean 
S.  Howard;  also  by  Assembly  document  No.  80  of  1851,  it  appears 
that  this  ease  was  considered,  favorably  reported,  and  a  bill  passed 
the  Assembly  for  relief,  which  bill  was  sent  to  the  Senate  where  it 
remained  without  further  consideration,  until  taken  from  the  files  and 
referred  to  your  committee. 

Your  committee  are  of  opinion  that  the  contract  referred  to  in  this 
case,  was  made  in  good  faith  both  on  the  part  of  the  Commissioners 
and  contractors,  and  that  it  was  the  intention  of  both  parties,  strictly 
to  abide  its  provisions,  and  although  it  may,  be  conceded  that  so 
much  of  the  contract  as  provides  for  settlement  of  the*same  by  arbi- 
tration was  unauthorized  by  law,  yet  it  appears  that  when  the  con- 
tract was  made  it  was  not  so  understood  by  either  party;  equity  and 
good  faith  on  the  part  of  the  State,  therefore  seem  to  demand,  that 
a  law  be  passed  for  the  settlement  of  said  contract  in  accordance 
with  its  original  provisions. 

Your  committee  therefore,  respectfully  ask  leave  to  introduce  a  bill 
for  the  relief  of  the  petitioners. 


State  *t  Weto^oriu 
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REPORT 

Of  select  committee  on  memorial  of  Jacob  Graves  and 
others,  occupants  of  the  water  of  the  Genesee  river 
at  Rochester. 

Mr.  Underwood,  from  the  select  committee,  to  whom  was  re- 
ferred the  memorial  of  Jacob  Graves  and  others,  owners  and 
.occupants  of  the  waters  of  the  Genesee  river  at  Rochester, 

REPORTS : 

That  they  conceive  it  to  be  conclusively  established  by  the  evi- 
dence submitted  by  the  memorialists,  that  when  the  Erie  canal 
was  originally  constructed,  it  was  the  intention  of  the.  State 
authorities  to  feed  it,  as  far  east  as  Montezuma,  with  water  drawn 
from  Lake  Erie. 

That  while  the  division  west  of  Rochester  remained  unfinished, 
it  was  necessary  to  draw  water  from  the  Genesee  river,  for  the 
supply  of  the  canal,  and  that  the  Genesee  feeder  was  made,  in 
order  to  furnish  such  supply  during  the  construction  of  the 
western  division. 

That  the  object  for  which  such  feeder  was  constructed,  was 
regarded  as  only  temporary  in  its  duration,  and  the  appropria- 
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tion  of  the  waters  of  the  Genesee,  as  an  incident,  to  the  unfin- 
ished condition  of  the  canal,  to  terminate  with  its  completion. 

Independent  of  the  oral  testimony,  as  to  the  declarations  of 
the  Canal  Commissioners,  on  this  pf>int,  documentary  evidence  is 
presented  in  repeated  awards  made  by  the  Canal  Appraisers,  to  and 
prior  to  1826,  for  damages  sustained  by  some  of  the  memorialists, 
from  the  diversion  of  the  water  to  which  they  were  entitled;  that 
such  damages  were  awarded  and  received,  only  for  the  injuries 
actually  sustained  in  the  pasty  and  without  the  idea  being  enter- 
tained upon  either  side,  that  such  injury  was  to  be  continuous, 
or  repeated  without  fresh  compensation ;  in  other  words,  without 
any  idea  that  the  State  had  permanently  appropriated  the  waters 

of  the  Genesee,  or  any  part  thereof,  to  maintain  canal  navigation. 

» 

This  view  is  further  confirmed  by  the  express  declaration  of 
the  Canal  Commissioners  in  their  annual  report  of  1827,  and 
renewed  in  the  report  of  1828,  "  that  the  supply  from  Lake  Erie 
had  been  so  abundant,  that  no  water  will  be  required  from  the 
Genesee  or  from  the  lakes  above  mentioned."  These  lakes  were 
Conesus,  Hemlock  and  Honeoye,  which  discharge  into  the 
Genesee. 

It  is  further  shown,  that  from  1826  to  1832,  the  canal  was,  in 
point  of  fact,  supplied  with  water  from  Lake  Erie,  so  that  the 
hydraulic  privileges  of  the  memorialists  were  not  seriously  im- 
paired. During  this  period  the  Genesee  feeder  was  used  for  the 
passage  of  boats  and  rafts  navigating  the  Genesee  river  into  the 
Erie  canal.  This  fact  is  here  referred  to,  because,  in  1847,  ten 
years  after  the  construction  of  the  Genesee  Valley  canal  had 
superseded  river  navigation,  it  seems  to  have  been  forgotten  by 
the  Canal  Appraisers,  that  the  feeder  was  ever  used  for,  or  adapted 
to  any  other  use,  than  that  of  feeding  the  Erie  canal.  They  at 
that  time  regarded  the  map  on  which  the  Canal  Commissioners 
laid  down  the  feeder,  as  a  part  of  the  Erie  canal,  as  evidence  of 
an  original  design  to  feed  it  permanently  from  the  river,  while, 
as  it  appears  to  your  committee,  its  designation  as  a  part  of  the 
canal  is  rather  more  cogent  evidence  that  it  was  intended  as  a 
channel  of  navigation  than  as  a. mere  conduit  to  supply  the  main 

channel, 
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In  1842,  owing  to  the  formation  of  sand  bars  in  the  canal,  and 
the  growth  of  water  grass  in  its  bottom,  west  of  Rochester,  the 
passage  of  water  .from  Lake  Erie,  was  so  obstructed,  that  a  suffi- 
cient supply  could  no  longer  be  procured,  and  the  agents  of  the 
State  resorted  to  the  Genesee  river  to  supply  the  deficiency  at  the 
expense  of  the  memorialists. 

Prior  to  this  time,  also,  extensive  grants,  of  what  is  denomina- 
ted (as  the  memorialists  conceive,  with  very  doubtful  propriety,) 
surplus  wattr  were  made  to  the  owners  of  mills  and  manufactur- 
ing establishments  at  Slack  Rock.  It  is  represented  that  at  times 
the  draft  of  water  for  the  supply  of  such  establishments  has  been 
so  great,  as  to  change  the  current  in  the  canal  above  Lockport, 
from  east  to  West.  It  is  sufficient,  at  all  events,  to  yield  the  State 
an  annual  rent  of  $3,385.00,  which  the  State  is  enabled  to  obtain, 
because,  in  the  driest  season  of  the  year  it  appropriates,  without 
compensation,  water  which  is  then  most  valuable  to  the  memo- 
rialists, and  thus  enables  itself  to  treat  as  surplus  at  Slack  Rock, 
water,  which  if  allowed  to  pass  eastward,  might  supply  the  defi- 
ciency at  Rochester. 

■ 
The  memorialists  represent  that  they  urged  upon  the  Canal 

Commissioners  and  superintendents  on  the  western  division,  the 
duty  of  removing  the  obstructions,  which  impeded  the  flow  of 
water  from  Lake  Erie,  and  of  restricting  the  diversion  of  the  wa- 
ter at  Black  Rock,  during  the  dry  season  of  the  year.  Knowing 
that  these  obstacles  to  the  execution  of  the  acknowledged  inten- 
tion, on  the  part  of  the  State,  to  feed  the  canal  as  far  as  Monte- 
zuma, from  Lake  Erie,  could  be  removed,  and  confiding  in  the 
disposition  of  the  canal  officers  to  make  efficient  efforts  to  remove 
them,  the  memorialists  refrained  from  presenting  any  claims  for 
a  diversion  of  the  water,  which  they  still  regarded  as  accidental 
and  temporary.  Finding,  however,  that  the  evil  continued,  some 
of  them,  in  1839  and  1840,  presented  claims  for  their  damages 
sustained  subsequently  to  1832,  These  claims,  the  Canal  Ap- 
praisers refused  to  receive. 

In  the  mean  time  the  Genesee  Valley  canal  had  been,  in  part, 
constructed ;  in  the  autumn  of  1840  it  was  completed  to  Mount 
Morris ;  and  from  that  time  it  began  to  be  supplied  with  water 
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from  the  Genesee  river.  This  was  a  fresh  injury  to  the  memo- 
rialists. In  1842  and  1843,  claims  for  damages  arising  from  a  di- 
version of  the  water  for  the  Genesee  Valley  canal,  as  well  as  for 
the  continued  diversion  for  the  Erie  canal,  were  presented,  by 
some  of  them,  and  have  continued  to  be  presented  nearly  every 
year  since. 

In  1846,  two  of  these  claims  were  heard  by  the  Appraisers  ; 
claims  selected  by  agreement  between  the  counsel  of  the  State 
and  the  memorialists,  as  presenting  fairly,  all  the  questions  of  fact 
and  of  law,  which  would  arise  in  respect  to  the  claims  not  acted 
upon;  in  these  cases,  the  Appraisers  decided  that  the  appropria- 
tion of  the  Genesee  river,  as  well  for  the  use  of  the  Erie  canal  as 
for  the  Genesee  Valley  canal,  was  designed  to  be  permanent  when 
first  made. 

As  to  the  Erie  eanal,  they  derided  that  the  appropriation  was 
made  when  the  feeder  was  constructed,  in  1822 ;  and  they  relied 
as  evidence  of  this,  upon  the  map  to  which  reference  has  hereto- 
fore been  made.  A  map  not  actually  made  until  1935,  which 
had  never  been  seen  by  any  of  the  memorialists,  and  which  was 
not  filed  in  Monroe  county,  as  the  law  required.  They  discarded 
the  evidence  of  the  declarations  of  the  Canal  Commissioners,  as 
to  the  temporary  purpose  for  which  the  feeder  at  Rochester  was 
constructed,  and  of  the  payment  of  damages  to  some  of  the  me* 
morialists,  on  the-express  basis  of  the  appropriations  being  tem- 
porary and  not  permanent ;  and  they  held  that  the  claims  were 
barred,  by  reason  of  fheir  not  having  been  presented  within  a 
year  after  the  appropriation. 

A  reference  to  a  reported  case  in  the  Court  of  Errors,  the  Com- 
missioners of  the  Canal  Fund  vs.  Kempshall,  26  Wendell,  page 
405,  decided  at  the  close  of  1841,  will  suggest  a  reason  for  the 
suspension  of  their  claims  by  the  memorialists. 

In  this  and  other  cases,  arising  out  of  the  temporary  diversion 
of  the  water  in  1837,  during  the  construction  of  the  new  aque- 
duct, the  claims  of  mill  owners  had  been  resisted  by  the  State 
authorities,  on  the  broad  ground  then  first  assumed,  that  the 
Genesee  was  a  public  navigable  river,  in  which  whatever  rights 
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were  possessed  by  individuals  were  held  in  subordination  to  a 
paramount  right,  in  the  State,  to  appropriate  its  waters  for  any 
public  purpose,  at  will,  and  without  compensation.  This  doc- 
trine, if  maintained  by  the  courts,  would  have  effectually  dis- 
posed of  any  claim  on  the  part  of  the  memorialists,  whatever 
might  be  its  character  or  origin.  It  reduced  them  from  the  con- 
dition of  parties,  having  a  valid  title  in  their  own  right,  to  mere 
intruders,  or>  at  most,  tenants  at  sufferance  of  the  State.  Until 
the  law  upon  this  point  was  settled,  it  was  useless,  and  might 
justly  have  been  regarded  as  vexatious  to  press  any  claim.  The 
'question  was  litigated  before  the  appraisers,  in  the  Supreme 
Court  and  in  the  Court  of  Errors,  until  its  final  determination 
by  that  tribunal,  against  the  State,  in  the  case  above  cited. 

Tour  committee  apprehend  that  the  facts  have  been  sufficient- 
ly set  forth  to  show  that  if  the  Canal  Appraisers  were  correct  as  a 
matter  of  law,  in  their  determination,  that  the  memorialists  were 
barred  by  the  statute  of  limitations,  the  case  is  one  in  which  the 
latter  would  be  clearly  entitled  to  relief  in  a  court  of  equity,  on 
the  ground  of  a  mistake,  as  to  the  facts,  into  which  they  were 
betrayed,  by  the  acts  and  declarations  of  the  legitimate  repre- 
sentatives of  the  State.  This  would  be  a  conclusive  answer  to 
any  private  party  who  should  attempt  under  similar  circumstan- 
ces to  set  up  the  statute  of  limitations  as  a  bar. 

There  is  no  room  for  controversy,  as  to  any  one  of  the  material 
facts  (for  they  are  all  proved  by  the  public  records  of  the  State, 
or  of  its  courts)  which  constitute  the  claim  of  the  memorialists 
to  such  relief,  as  a  court  of  equity  would  administer  against  a 
private  party,  by  enjoining  him  from  pleading  the  statute  of  limi- 
tations. This  is  all  the  relief  they  ask  at  the  hands  of  the  Legis- 
lature. The  naked  question  presented  is,  whether  the  State  shall 
refuse  to  do,  voluntarily,  what  its  coercive  justice  would  enforce 
from  an  individual,  waive  the  statute  of  limitations,  and  permit 
the  claims  of  the  memorialists  to  be  heard  and  decided  by  the 
ordinary  tribunals  for  such  purposes. 

Your  committee  believe  it  would  be  disrespectful  to  the  Legis- 
lature to  betray  such  a  distrust  of  its  sense  of  justice  as  would 
be  implied  by  their  arguing  this  question.    The  precedent!  ar# 
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too  numerous  to  permit  a  doubt ;  and  the  very  act  by  which  the 
memorialists  are  debarred  from  having  their  claims  heard  con- 
tains a  proviso,  u  unless  directed  by  the  Legislature,"  which  jg 
obviously  designed  to  characterize  such  a  direction  as  no  unusual 
exercise  of  power.  Without  such  a  proviso  it  would  at  any  time 
be  competent  for  the  Legislature  to  direct  a  hearing,  and  no  oth- 
er object  can  be  divined  by  your  committee  for  its  insertion  in 
the  general  law,  than  as  a  permanent  pledge  of  the  disposition  to 
do  justice  and  to  waive  every  thing  in 'the  nature  of  a  harsh  for- 
feiture of  private  rights  or  remedies. 

Tour  committee,  therefore,  ask  leave  to  bring  in  the  bill  here- 
with submitted,  and  unanimously  recommend  its  passage. 

GEORGE  UNDERWOOD, 
CHAUNCEY  S.  BUTLER. 
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REPORT 

Of  the  Comptroller  in  answer  to  a  resolution  of  the 
Assembly,  as. to  receipts  into  the 'General  Fund,  and 
time  of  holding  tax  sale. 


<  * 


COMPTROLLER5*  Office       ) 

Albany,  March!  19,  1852-'    J 
To  the  Km.  the  Assembly: 
In  obedience  to  the  Following  resolution  of  the  Assembly,  viz : 

"In  Assembly,  March  11, 1852. 
Resolved)  That  the  Comptroller  be  directed  to  inform  this 
House,  what  amount  has  been  received  into  the  General  Fund 
since  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year,  and  what  amount  he  anti- 
cipates, or  estimates  for  the  remainder  of  the  year,  specifying  the 
different  sources  of  revenue,  and  also  as  nearly  as  may  be,  at 
what  time  the  next  tax  sale  is  to  be  held. 

By  order,  R.  U.  SHERMAN,  Clerk" 

The  Comptroller  respectfully  submits  the  annexed  statements 
and  report.  Statement  A  exhibits  in  separate  columns,  the 
amounts  received  up  to  the  date  of  the  report,  on  account  of  the 
General  Fund,  and  the  amount  estimated  for  the  residue  of  the 
fiscal  year,  and  the  sum  total  of  receipts  and  estimates  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  on  the  30th  day  of  September  next,  and  also 
the  sources  from  which  this  revenue  is  derived.    It  shows  an 
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apparent  increase  of  receipts  beyond  the  estimates  in  the  report 
of  the  late  Comptroller,  of  $279,974.00,  but  the  exact  increase  is 
$27,716.01,  being  the  difference  between  the  avails  of  the  State 
tax,  as  stated  by  the  late  Comptroller,  tad  the  sum  received  and 
estimated  in  this  report.  Statement  B,  shows  how  the  difference 
is  made  up.  All  the  items  in  the  statement,  except  the  State  tax, 
$27,716.01,  are  included  in  the  actual  and  estimated  receipts  con- 
tained in  statement  A ;  but  they  are  in  no  respect  sources  of 
revenue  upon  which  expenditures  or  appropriations  can  be  based, 
as  they  represent  the  same  sums  paid  from  the  treasury  during 
the  fiscal  year,  and  neither  increase  nor  diminish  the  general, 
actual,  and  estimated  revenues  to  the  General  Fund. 

The  time  when  the  next  tax  sale  will  take  place  cannot  be 
stated  with  any  certainty;  but  every  effort  within  the  means  and 
labor  of  the  office,  has  been  put  in  requisition  to  complete  the 
books,  so  as  to  bring  the  avails  of  the  tai  sale  into  the  treasury 
before  the  olose  of  the  fiscal  year.  The  hope  is  indulged,  that 
this  result  will  be  attained,  although  the  extra  labor  thro  wr>  upon 
the  clerks  in  this  office  to  perforin  the  work  necessary  for  its  ac-> 
eomplishment,  is  very  severe. 

All  which  is  respectfully  submitted, 

J.  C<  WRIGHT,  Comptroller* 


< A. ) 

STATEMENT 

» 

Of  tht  amount  of  receipts  into  the  treasury  on  account  of  the  Gttt* 
eral  Fund,  from  the  1st  of  October,  1851,  to  the  1st  of  March) 
1852.  Also  the  estimated  receipts  for  the  remainder  of  the  year 
ending  30th  September,  1852.  The  first  column  shews  the  amount 
received;  the  second,  the  amount  of  estimated  receipts  for  (he  re- 
mainder of  the  year,  and  the  third,  the  aggregate  amount  received 
and  estimated  for  the  fiscal  year. 

Reeeired.  Estimated.  iWl. 

From  the  canal  revenues, « .  '*  • $50,000  00  $150,000  00  $200,000  00 

Auction  duty,.... i ...  58,167  06  47,000  00  100,107  05 

Bait  duty, . 22,683  16  28,000  00  45,683  16 

Count/  taxes,  arrears  and  interest,  .  *\ 12,997  82  17,000  00  29,997  82 

frax  on  foreign  insurance  companies, 129  93  200  00  329  93 

Pedlers' licenses,... 1...1 .i 855  00  950  00  1,805  00 

Feee  of  the  Secretary's  office, ; 1,092  94  800  00  1,892  94 

Feet  of  the  Comptroller's  office, 215  05  150  00  366  05 

Fees  of  the  Clerk's  office  of  the  court  of  appeals,  .  273  86  600  00  773  86 

Sales  of  the  natural  history  of  New -York,  ........  664  00  300  00  96*  00 

Sales  of  lands, 1,294  22  500  00  1,794  22 

Redemption  of  lands  sold  for  taxes, 2,156  3D  2,000  00  4,150  80 

Banking  Department,  for  previous  adranees  from 

the  treasury,  for  expenses, 18,408  27  18,408  27 

Interest  on  treasury  depositee, 4,960  76  1,000  00  5,950  76 

State  tax, 87,716  01  425,000  00  462,716  01 

Miscellaneous, 193,475  63  3,000  00  196,476  64 

m   m  ■  ■  ■■!■  ■   1 1         r  -■'  i 

$400,074  00   $671,400  00  $1,011,474  00 


Under  the  head  of  miscellaneous,  is  included  the  sum  of 
$185,641.48}  which  was  erroneously  deposited  to  the  credit  of 
the  Treasurer,  by  the  Comptroller  of  New- York. 


(B.)     • 

The  apparent  excess  of  receipts  for  the  current  year,  beyond 
the  estimate  in  the  last  annual  report  from  the  Comptroller,  is 
made  up,  viz :     • 

State  tax, * (27,716  01 

Amount  erroneously  deposited  to  the  credit  of  the 

Treasurer,  by  the  Comptroller  of  New-York,  . .      135,641  48 

Receipts  into  the  treasury  on  account  of  which 

previous  advances  are  made  from  the  treasury, 

and  therefore  usually  omitted  in  the  estimated 

receipts  applicable  to  the  ordinary,  expenses  of 

government,  vizt 

Salt  duty,  being  the  estimated  "amo'ts 

of  expenses  of  the  salt  springs, . ... .  (30,000  00 

Redemption  of  land  sold  for  taxes, ;  •       4 $15©  00 

Banking  department,  for  expenses, ,  .     18,408  27 

Interest  on  treasury  deposits^  *.....        5,050  75 

Miscellaneous,... * 8,11)7  49 

66,616  51 

(279,974  00 


Sbt&tr  of  t$t\u&y>ork+ 
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IN  ASSEMBLY,  MAR.  26, 1852. 


REPORT 

Of  the  committee  on  claims,  on  the  petition  of  Smith 
&  Cd.,  of  Catiajoharie,  praying  for  relief. 

Mr.  Benedict,  from  the  committee  on  claims,  to  which  was  re- 
ferred the  petition  of  Smith  &  Co.,  and  others,  asking  for  damages 
occasioned  by  the  enlargement  of  the  Erie  canal,  on  erecting  an 
aqueduct  across  the  Ganajoharie  creek, 

REPORTS : 

That  from  the  facts  set  forth  in  the  petition  and  the  evidence 
adduced  before  us  in  support  of  the  petition,  it  appears  that  the 
Canajoharie  creek  drains  a  large  section  of  country  south  of  the 

village  of  Canajoharie,  and  that  said  stream  is  very  rapid  in  con- 
sequence of  its  great  descent,  until  it  gets  within  the  bounds  of 
the  village,  where  it  strikes  the  flat  lands  of  the  Mohawk  river, 
one  or  two  hundred  yards  south  of  the  aqueduct  of  the  enlarged 
Erie  canal. 

That  the  enlarged  Erie  canal  is  carried  over  said  creek  by  said 
aqueduct,  which  has  five  arches  and  is  about  one  hundred  and, 
forty  feet  long.    That  from  the  aqueduct  to  the  Mohawk  river 
north  three  hundred  feet,  there  is  but  very  little  descent.    The 
gravel  and  sand  fill  in  between  the  arches  of  said  aqueduct  up  to 
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the  bottom  of  said  aqueduct  in  such  manner  as  to  obstruct  the 
passage  of  the  water,  and  to  so  great  an  extent  as  to  require  the 
canal  officers  to  remove  the  gravel  two  or  three  times  each  year, 
and  even  then  it  is  hazardous  not  only  to  the  property  of  the 
State,  but  also  to  that  of  the  citizens  of  Canajoharie,  at  every 
freshet  of  said  creek,  and  especially  so  when  the  ice  in  the  creek 
breaks  up. 

That  on  the  9th  and  10th  of  March  inst.,  the  ,ice  in  the  said 
creek  broke  up,  and  came  down  and  lodged  against  the  aqueduct 
and  formed  a  dam  in  conjunction  with  the  aqueduct,  and  dammed 
up  the  entire  stream  to  a  point  south  of  the  compact  part  of  the 
village,  and  then  broke  over  the  embankment  on  each  side  of  the 
creek  and  flooded  the  yards  and  streets,  apd  filled  the  cellars 
and  basements  of  the  buildings,  with  ice  and  water  in  such  man- 
ner as  to  do  great  damage  to  the  property  therein. 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  report  of  the  Canal  Commissioners  as  re- 
ported in  the  Assembly  document  of  1851,  No.  26*,  page  14,  that 
the  construction  of  the  aqueduct  is  of  such  a  character  as  to  haz- 
ard its  own  security  from  want  of  capacity  to  carry  off  the  ice 
and  water  passing  the  sfream.  The  same  idea  is  contained  in 
the  engineer's  report  of  1851,  as  will  be  found  in  volume  3,  As- 
sembly documents,  No.  45,  page  57,  of  that  year. 

Your  committee  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  damages  sustained 
by  the  said  citizens  of  Canajoharie  village,  by  ice  and  water  on 
the  9th  and  10th  March  inst.,  as  set  forth  in  the  petition,  was  oc- 
casioned by  the  enlarged  Erie  canal,  in  the  construction  of  said 
aqueduct,  it  not  having  sufficient  capacity  to  carry  off  the  ice 
and  water,  and  that  the  petitioners  are  entitled  to  the  relief 
prayed  for  in  the  petition.  We  therefore  report  by  bill  to  that 
effect. 


Skintr  of  T*rrtu:=3?ortt. 
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IN  ASSEMBLY,  MAE.  13, 1852. 


REPORT 

Of  Comptroller  relative  to  the  unsold  lands  belonging 

to  the  People  of  this  State. 

STATEMENT 

Of  all  the  Unsold  Lands  belonging  to  the  People  of  this  State,  spe- 
cifying the  Tracts  and  Counties,  where  situated,  the  number  of  acres, 
and  the  Funds  to  which  they  respectively  belong,  viz:  March  1st, 
1852. 

(A.) 
(JENE&AL  FUND. 

Coitttiefc.  Tracts.  Acres. 

Clinton.           Duerville  patent, ;—  500 

Old  Military  tract,  township  No.  3,-*-  -  -  -  327 

do                   do               do     5, 215 

Gore  between  old  Military  tract  and  Refu- 
gee tract, -—  188! 

Cortland.        Township  of  Solon,  • S!l3 

Essex.             Jay  trafct, 45 

Old  Military  tract,  To.  1  and  2,  Richard's 

surTey,  170 

do                   do       No.  11,  320 

Frtaklin.             do                   do       No.  8,  640 

do                   do      No.  9,  1,360 
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Counties. 

Hamilton. 


2 

Tracts. 

Arthorboro'  patent,  north  half,-  --------  - 

do        S.  W.  part,  Bethune  tr.  Ayre's 

survey, 
do  middle  part  of  S.  J  Maxwell  tr. 
do        £.  part  of  S.  J  Morehouse  8,000 

a.  tr. 
do        S.  E.  corner  Tifft's  tract,- --- 

Benson  township, --- - 

Bergen's  purchase,  No  1  patent,— - 

do  8  and  9    do    — - 

Lewis  Small  tract,-- — ------•-•--•-- 

Moose  River  tract,  township  No.  9, 

Ox  Bow  tract,----—-- -----,.--• 

Palmer's  purchase,  rear  division,  lots  Nos. 

6,  8,  15,  17,  18,  24, 
Totten  &  Crossfield,  to.  1,  third  all't,  S.  E.  \ 

do  do     2, - 

do  do     7,  N.  W.  part  of  S. 

i  of  N.  J, 
do  do     7,  e'ly  i  of  s'ly  i 

of  N.J, 

do  do     8,  N.  J, 

do  *  do     8,  S.  E'ly  £, 

do  do     10  and  29,  first  all't 

do  do     22,  north  part,--- 

do  do     22,  south  half,  —  - 

do  do     36,  north  half,  •-- 

•  do  do     36,  south  half, 

do  do     38, 

.  Adgate's  eastern  tract, --.--...... 

.  Nobleborough  patent,  old  survey, • 

do  new  survey,- ----- 

.  Woodhull  tract, - ---...„.. 

Township  of  Ovid, ,.--.- --. 

.  ifinisink  patent,  1st  divis'n,  lot  No.  11,- 
.  Palmer's  purchase,  river  divis'n,  E.  end 

lot2, 

do  rear  divis'n  G,  lot  1, 3, 

Totten  &  Crossfield  pur'e,  To.  No.  11,-- 

Washington.    South  Bay  tract, 


Herkimer. 


Seneca. 

Sullivan. 

Warren. 


[Amimbly 

Aeres. 

5,075 

490 
1,374 

1,345 
100 

7,350 
200 
216 
100 

4,184 

2,385 

2,302 

211 

1,753 

400 

100 

3,274 

374 

761 

12,998 

5,950 

5,900 

4,621 

16,897 

798 

967 

600 

1,764 

176 

116 

305 
2,395 
5,975 

57 


95,490 
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RECAPITULATION. 

GENERAL  FUND. 

County.  Acres. 

Clinton, 1,230 

Cortland, * 212 

Essex, •--•: 535 

Franklin, -  2,000 

Hamilton, >• 78,360 

Herkimer, - 4,129 

Seneca, - #  176 

Sullivan, - 116 

Warren, 8,675 

Washington, 57 

Acres, 96,490 


Counties. 

Warren. 


Clinton. 


(B.) 
SCHOOL  FUND  LANDS. 

Tracts* 

Gore  between  townships  29  and  31,  and 
Totten  &  Crossfield's  purchase,- ------ 

Gore  between  township  11  of  Totten  & 
Crossfield's  purchase  and  Dartmouth 
patent, * — --- 

Palmer's  purchase, - 

Old  Military  tr.  to.  No.  1,  Thorn's  surv., 
do  do        "  1  and  2,  Richard's 

surv., 

do  do        "  11, 

do  do  "  12,  Thorn's  surv., 
do  do  "  12,  Richard's  surv. 
do        adj'g  triangle  12,-  - 

Jonas  Morgan's  patent  of  4,800  acres,-  -  - 

Totten  &  Crossfield's  purchase,  township 
No.  25,  Thorn's  survey,- - 

Gore  along  south  bounds  of  Duerville,- 


Acres. 


1,528 


1,320 
1,024 

89$ 

102 
360 
160 
2,415 
7,300 
100 

1,744 
261 
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Counties.                                            Tract*.  Acres. 

Clinton.           Gore  along  Refugee  tract, 1 ,680 

Old  Military  Tr.,  township  No   3, 853 

Hamilton.        Gore  between  Totten  &  Crossfield,  and 

Moose  River  and  Ox  Bow  tracts, 2,516 

Moose  River  Tr.  township,  No.  3,------  11,754 

do               do                "  4, 14,751 

da     .     -     do                «  5, 7,520 

da               do                "  9, 16,075 

do               do                "   10,* 9,779 

Totten  &  Crossfield's  purchase  To.,  No.  6>-  21,469 

do                              do        «  37,  20,029 

do              triangle,  north  of  "  38,  1,700 
Totten  &  Crossfield's  purchase,  township 

No.  42,  6,400 

-do                do                 do      No.  50,  120 

Herkimer.        Moose  river  tract  to.  No.  3, 1,230 

do               do        No.  5, 14,864 

Totten  &  Crossfield's  purchase,  triangle 

>     north  of  No.  38,  5,151 

do                   do      No.  42, 18,528 

do                  do      No.  43, 25,288 

Freemason's  patent, -  12 

Washington,    Marsh  lots  in  town  of  Putnam, 30 

Franklin,         Old  Military  tract  to.  No.  9, 2,52 1 

-     do                 do          10,.-.. 1,800 

St.  Lawrence,  Indian  meadows,  Grass  river, 108 

Oneida.             Oneida  purchase  of  June,  1842,  --------  28 

Onondaga.       Onondaga  salt  springs,  reclaimed  lots,.  •  -  •  5 

Cortland,          Township  of  Solon,  ---.- 73 

Wayne.            Township  of  Sterling, -  196 

do          Galen, 300 

Onondaga.      Geddes  basin,  lots  4  and  6, 

Lands  which  have  become  the  property  of  the  State   by 

foreclosure  of  mortgages. 

Montgomery.  Town  of  Minden, 16 

Dutchess.        Town  of  Poughkeepsie, -  6 

Fulton.           Town   of  Johnstown,  Kingsborough  pat.-  25 

Schoharfe.      Blenheim  patent,  (title  doubtful,) 105 

Columbia.      City  of  Hudson,  1  lot,  50  by  150  feet,  •  -  - 


202,144 
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RECAPITULATION. 

SCHOOL    FUND. 

Count j.  Acre*. 

Clinton.             2,794 

Cortland.           ---- - 73 

Dutchess.          - - - 6 

Essex.               * 13,079 

Franklin.          4,321 

Fulton.              * 25 

Hamilton.^ ,... .,-.., -,--..  112,113 

Herkimer.         65,073 

Montgomery.    ---.-------%--------------- -  16 

Oneida.              28 

Onondaga.         - ---- ---- -----  5 

St.  Lawrence,  108 

Schoharie.         .---.---------.- - -  105 

Washington.     ------ - - 30 

Warren.            :- 3,872 

Wayne.             - 496 


(C) 


202,144 


LITERATURE  FUND. 


Counties. 

Tracts. 

Acre*. 

Hamilton.       Benson  townshfp, 

640 

Totten  &  Crossfield's  purchase, 

township 

* 

No.  1, 

640 

do 

do 

No.  4, 

640 

do    . 

do 

No.  6, 

640 

do 

do 

No.  8, 

640 

do 

do 

No.  17, 

640 

do 

do 

No.  19, 

640 

do 

do 

No.  31, 

640 

do 

do 

No.  32, 

640 

do 

do 

No.  33', 

640 

do 

do 

No.  34, 

640 

dp 

do 

Np.  35/ 

640 

do 

do 

No.  36, 

640, 

do 

do 

No.  38, 

640 
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Warren. 


Onondaga. 


Totten  &  Crossfield's  purchase,  to.  No.  41, 
do  do  No.  13, 

do  do  No.  14, 

Salina,  block  23,  lots  2  and  3, 


Total, 


640 
640 
640 


10,880 


Comity. 

Onondaga. 


CANAL  FUND. 

Onondaga    Salt    Springs   reservation. 
Reclaimed  lot,  No.  4, — -« 

No.  5, 

No.  6, 

No.  7, 

No.  17, 

No.  18, 

No.  19, 

No.  20, 

No.  21, 

No.  22, r 

No.  23, 

No.  24, 

No.  25,- 

No.  26, 

No,  27, 

No.  28, 

No.  29. 

No.  30, 

No.  35, 

No.  39, 

No.41,-— - 

No.  42, 

No.  43, 

Geddes,  basin  lots,  Nos.  2,  3,  and  5,«  ---- 

Total, 


Acre*. 

8 

10 

5 

5 

13 

14 

12 

4 

8 

7 

6 

6 

6 

6 

8 

6 

10 

6 

6 

7 

19 

19 

20 


209 


Remaining  reserved  lands,  leased  for  salt  purposes,  (see  Consti- 
tution of  1822.)    In  Senate  Journal  of  1829,  page  52. 
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GENERAL  SUMMARY, 

* 

Arranged  according  to   the  respective  funds  to  which  they  belong. 

Fundi.  Acres  oaf  old. 

General  Fund,. 95,490 

School  Fund, 202,144 

Literature  Fund, - 10,880 

Canal  Fund, - - 209 

Total,- - 308,723 


General 

School 

Literature 

Canal 

County. 

Fund. 

Fund. 

Fond. 

Fund. 

Total. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Aeret. 

Acres. 

Acre*. 

Clinton, 

1,230 

2,794 

4,024 

Columbia, 

Cortland, 

212 

73 

285 

Dutchess, 

6 

• 

6 

Essex, 

535 

13,079 

13,614 

Franklin, 

2,000 

4,321 

6,321 

Fulton, 

26 

25 

Hamilton, 

78,360 

112,113 

9,60JO 

• 

200,073 

Herkimer, 

4,129 

65,073 

69,202 

Montgomery, 

16 

16 

Oneida, 

28 

28 

Onondaga, 

5 

209 

214 

Schoharie, 

105 

105 

Seneca,. 

176 

176 

St.  Lawrence, 

108 

1 

108 

Sullivan, 

116 

116 

Warren, 

8,675 

3,872 

1,280 

13,827 

Washington, 

57 

30 

87 

Wayne, 

496 

496 

95,490 

— — . 

202,144 

10^80 

209 

308,723 

State  of  :tfrU)^*?or<u 


No.  106. 


M  ASSEMBLY,  MAR  26, 1852. 


REPORT 

Of  the  committee  on  militia  and  public  defence,  on  the 

petition  of  Clark  CrandalL 

Mr*  Simmons,  from  the  committee  on  the  militia  and  public 
defence,  to  which  wa»  referred  the  petition  of  Clark  Crw<taU» 
asking  relief, 

REPORTS: 

That  they  have  carefully  examined  all  the  facts  and  circum- 
stances connected  with  the  subject  matter  of  this  report,  and  find 
the  facts  to  be  as  follows : 

Col*  Crandall  was  one  of  the  first  settlers  of  the  county  of  Al- 
legany* That  during  the  war  of  1812.  he  held'  a  captain's  com- 
mission, and  took  an  active  part  in  organizing  the  militia  for  de- 
fending our  frontier. 

That  about  the  time  the  British  burned  Buffalo,  he  raised  a 
company  of  volunteers  at  hie  own  expense,  (his  pecuniary  cir* 
cumstances  then  being  easy,)  and  started  to  defend  Buffalo  ;  but 
the  place  was  burned  before  he  reached  it,  and  he  was  ordered 
back.  Consequently  received  nothing  for  his  own  services,  or  for 
money  expended  by  him. 
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That  he  has  twice  been  elected  a  member  of  this  House ;  was4 
judge  of  the  county  court  twelve  years,  and  had  to  the  fullest  ex- 
tent, the  confidence  of  the  people. 

That  in  March,  1819,  he  received  a  colonel's  commission  in 
the  126th  regiment  of  infantry  of  this  State,  from  Governor 
Clinton, 

That  in  the  month  of  November,  181 0,  he,  while  organising 
the  miltia  by  virtue  of  the  power  vested  in  him  by  said  commis- 
sion, and  also  by  proclamation  of  the  Governor  of  this  State,  re- 
ceived a  wound  in  the  leg — a  shot  from  the  rifle  of  an  Indian  by 
the  name  of  George  Shango,  which  fractured  and  nearly  destroyed 
the  large  bone  fm  several  inches  in  length,  and  has  made  him  a 
cripple  for  life. 

That  at  the  time  he  received  the  wound,  he  was  seventy-five 
miles  from  home,  by  the  most  feasible  route,  and  had  to  be  car- 
ried part  of  the  way  by  canoe  and  part  by  litter. 

*  That  he  then  had  to  send  a  distance  of  eighty  miles  for  a  sur- 
geon, as  it  was  thought  amputation  was  necessary,  and  the  only 
resource  to  save  his  life. 

That  said  wound  produced  a  severe  and  protracted  illness,  ter- 
minating in  an  incurable  and  offensive  running  sore ;  which*  to- 
gether with  loss  of  time  and  inability  to  attend  to  business,  has 
made  him  become  poor. 

.  That  he  is  now  sixty-seven  years  of  age,  and  is,  and  has  been 
from  the  time  he  received  the  wound,  unable  to  labor  for  a  support* ■ 

Tour  committee  are  therefore  of  the  opinion  that  the  petitioner 
has  a  just  and  equitable  claim  upon  this  State  for  the  loss  sus- 
tained by  him,  at  least,  so  far  as  to  relieve  him  from  his  present 
poverty  stricken  condition,  and  report  by  bill  for  his  relief. 

JAS.  MUNROE, 
G.  B.  HOWE, 
H.  SANFORD, 
A.  RILEY, 
E.W.SIMMONS. 


SktAtt  Of  WtlB0&OtU* 


No."  107. 


IN  ASSEMBLY,  MAR.  27, 1852. 


»<<■ 


REPORT 

Of  the  committee  on  the  erection  and  division  of  towns 
and  counties,  on  petition  of  inhabitants  of  the  towns 
of  Shawangunk,  New  Paltz  and  Rochester,  in  the 
county  of  Ulster,  for  the  erection  of  a  new  town. 

The  committee  on  the  erection  and  division  of  towns  and  coun- 
ties, to  which  was  referred  the  petition  of  citizens  of  the  towns  of 
Shawangunk,  New  Paltz  and  Rochester,  in  the  county  of  Ulster, 
praying  for  the  erection  of  a  new  town  to  be  formed  from  the 
•  aforesaid  towns, 

REPORT : 

That  by  the  Session  Laws  of  1849,  chapter  194,  page  293,  it 
appears  that  the  boards  of  supervisors  of  the  several  counties  in 
this  State,  the  county  of  New-York  excepted,  have  power,  "  by 
a  vote  of  two-thirds  of  all  the  members  elected,  to  divide  or  alter 
in  its  bounds,  any  town  or  erect  a  new  town."  For  that  reason 
your  committee  believe  the  case  to  be  one  calling  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  board  of  supervisors  and  not  for  the  action  of 
/  this  body,  and  beg  leave  to  offer  the  following  resolution : 

Resolved,  That  the  prayer  of  the  petitioners  be  denied. 

1      C.  B.  CORSER,  Chairman. 
HENRY  P.  HEDGES, 
WESLEY  R.  GALLUP, 
GEORGE  STEVENS. 
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IN  ASSEMBLY,  MAE.  27, 1852. 


REPORT 


Of  the  committee  on  the  petition  and  bill  to  incorporate 
the  "  Central  New- York  Eclectic  Medical  College  in 
the  city  of  •Rochester." 

.a 

Mr.  Bradford  from  the  committee  to  which  wis  referred  the  peti- 
tion and  the  bill  to  incorporate  the  "  Central  New-York  Eclectic 
Medical  College  in  the  city  of  Rochester,*' 

REPORTS : 

That  they  have  had  the  subject  under  consideration,  Mid  given  the 
matter  a  candid  and  considerate  attention* 

We  are  deeply  impressed  with  the  importance  of  thorough  medi- 
cal education. 

Life  often  depends  on  skill  based  on  knowledge  of  the  laws  of 
life,  and  it  is  not  rashly  to  be'  committed  to  the  ignorant  The  hu- 
man system  is  too  complicated  a  structure,  especially  when  derang- 
ed or  disordered  to  be  placed  under  the  charge  of  ignorance  or  em- 
piricism. With  this  view  the  State  has  been  most  liberal  in  provi- 
ding ample  means  for  medical  edcuation.  Six  medical  colleges 
hare  long  been  in  operation,  more  or  less  successfully,  and,  by  the 
liberal  policy  *f  the  State,  have  been  endowed.  Men  of  the  high- 
est attainments  are  engaged  in  investigating  and  dispensing  the 
truths  of  science;  in  teaching  the  laws  of  life  and  in  unfolding  the 
properties  of  bodies  in  their  curative  powers  on  the  human  systeat 
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While  these  schools,  thus  endowed  are  thus  opening  the  treasures  of 
knowledge  to  all  who  desire  to  enter  their  portals,  your  committee 
have  been  unable  to  see  the  necessity,  or  even  the  propriety,  of  char- 
tering other  institutions  for  the  same  purposes,  either  to  weaken 
those  now  in  existence  or  themselves  to  drag  out  a  feeble  and  sickly 
existence. 

It  may  well  be  questioned  whether  a  concentration  of  the  means 
now  divided  among  those  schools,  already  chartered,  would  not  more 
efficiently  promote  the  great  ends  of  medical  education.  We  are 
satisfied  that  the  increase  of  medical  colleges  will  have  no  such  ten* 
dency,  but  that  it  will  rather  impair  than  advance  the  great  object 
of  highest  concern  to  the  State.  Correct  medical  science  is  based 
on  facts,  these  must  be  studied  in  all  their  relations.  When  thus 
known,  theories  may  be  formed  and  his  will  be  best  which  is  most 
in  accordance  with  truth.  It  should  be  the  object  of  medical  educa- 
tion to  learn  truth  deduced  from  facts;  not  to  teach  theories,  to  which 
'facts  may  be  so  bent  as  to  seem  to  conform.  Where  truth  and 
enlarged  knowledge  are  the  objects,  they  may  be  .equally  valuable 
when  derived  from  one  source  as  from  another;  in  medicine  he  is 
surely  not  well  qualified  to  form  his  theory  who  has  not  been  well 
taught  in  its  principles.  These  our  existing  colleges  amply  teach. 
No  more  can  be  done  by  increasing  their  number. 


*  i 


Your  committee  have  inquired  for  the  pecuniary  basis  on  which  it 
is  proposed  to  found  this  new  college,  but  we  have  not  discovered 
any  at  all  equal  to  the  object.  The  present  medieal  colleges  of  the 
State,  with  all  their  superior  advantages  of  buildings,  fixtures,  labo- 
ratories, museums,  &c,  together  with  the  liberal  endowments  from 
Ike  State  treasury,  are  now  asking  for  further  aid,  and  are  at  this 
time,  as  your  committee  are  credibly  informed,  more  than  ifty  thou- 
sand dollars  in  debt. 

How  is  it  with  those  now  asking  for  this  new  act  of  incorpora- 
tion ?  We  have  been  informed  that  about  two  thousand  dollars 
have  been  subscribed,  and  that  a  lot  of  land  is  promised  on  which 
a  suitable  building  may  be  erected.  This  seems  so  inadequate  that, 
'even  if  it  wer*  many  times  multiplied,  it  would  not  secure  the  object 
proposed  j  and  future  Legislatures  would  be  importuned  to  svpply 
from  the  public  treasury  the  large  deficiency  which  would  meet  cer- 
tainly be  found  soon  to  exist. 

.  *  » 
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Your  committee  find  that  on  each  side  of  the  city  in  which  it  is 
proposed  to  locate  this  new  college,  flourishing  medical  colleges  are 
aheady  in  successful  operation  ;  and  further,  that  in  the  same  city  is 
already  established  a  University  whose  charter  provides  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  medical  department  whenever  the  public  wants 
shall  demand  it. 


For  these  reasons,  your  committee  have  been  forced  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  public  interest  does  not  demand,  nor  will  private  inte- 
rest be  promoted,  by  the  establishment  of  the  proposed  college  ;  and 
they  therefore  recommend  that  the  act  of  incorporation  asked  for  be 
not  granted. 

GEO.  W.  BRADFORD, 
N.  M.  PERRY, 
J.  ELLSWORTH, 
ERASTUS  KING, 

Committee*  * 
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IN  ASSEMBLY,  APRE 1, 1852. 


REPORT 

Of  committee  on  canals,  on  the  petition  of  citizens  of 
.  Rochester,  in  relation  to  the  Erie  canal  feeder. 

Mr.  Mom,  from  the  committee  on  canals,  to  which  was  referred 
the  petition  of  sundry  citizens  of  the  city  of  Rochester,  in  relation 
to  the  Erie  canal  feeder  at  that  place,  respectfully 

REPORTS : 

That  upon  examining  the  existing  laws  relating  to  the  canals, 
sufficient  power  and  authority  seems  now  vested  in  the  acting  Canal 
Commmissioner  and  the  Canal  Board  to  keep  all  portions  of  the 
canal  in  good  order,  to  make  all  ordinary  and  extraordinary  repairs 
for  that  purpose.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  acting  Commissioner  to  make 
all  such  ordinary  repairs  as  he  thinks  necessary,  and  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  Canal  Board  to  make  such  as  are  considered  extraordina- 
ry repairs;  and  this  would  seem  to  include  about  all  that  is  neces- 
sary in  reference  to  any  portion  of  the  canals.  The  opening  of  new 
feeders  would  seem,  from  the  act  of  1816,  (see  laws  of  1816,  page 
296,  section  3,)  to  be  considered  as  extraordinary  repairs,  but  being 
once  opened  their  care  and  management  must  come  under  the  de- 
nomination of  ordinary  repairs;  and  if  the  Erie  canal  feeder  at 
Rochester  is  in  the  situation  represented  by  the  petitioners,  it  is 
doubtlen  the  duty  of  the  ^Commissioner  in  charge  of  that  division  of 
the  canal  to  examine  and  pake  such  repairs  as  are  necessary,  on  his 
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attention  being  called  to  it.  And  the  undersigned  can  hardly  ac- 
count for  an  application  to  the  Legislature,  without  first  seeking  re- 
lief from  the  proper  authorities  in  charge  of  that  portion  of  the 
canal.  It  is  due  to  the  Commissioner  in  charge  of  the  western  di- 
vision of  the  canal  to  say  that  on  being  called  upon  by  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee,  he  said  he  considered  'the  canal  officers  had 
all  the  authority  necessary  to  comply  with  all  the  petitioners  asked 
for,  but  that  no  complaint  or  application  had  been  made  to  him  on 
toe  subject;  nor  was  Be  aware  of  the  eiistence  of  the  difficulty  com- 
plained of. 

•  • 

Tunnels  and  aqueducts  can  now  be  made  as  extraordinary  repairs, 

by  the  direction  of  the  Canal  Board  under  the  law  above  referred  to. 
Your  committee  cannot  therefore  see  any  necessity  or  even  propriety 
for  legislating  on  the  subject,  and  therefore  ask  to  be  discharged 
from  the  further  consideration  of  *bq  subject,  and  that  the  prayer  of 
the  petitioners  be  denied. 
..........  A.  J^MOS^CMrnrn* 
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IN  ASSEMBLY,  MAIL  13, 1852. 


EEPORT 

Of  the  special  committee  on  the  application  of  the 
Albany  and  Schenecfedy  Turnpike  Company. 

Mr.  Harper,  from  the  committee  consisting  of  the  Albany  del- 
egation, to  which  was  referred  the  application  of  the  Albany  and 
Schenectady  Turnpike  Company,  for  permission  to  abandon  part 
of  their  road,  having  investigated  and  deliberated  upon  the  sub- 
ject, have  come  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  prayer  of  the  peti- 
tioners ought  not  to  be  granted,  for  the  following  reasons : 

% 

The  portion  of  the  road  of  said  company  which  they  desire  to 
abandon  has  been  neglected  by  them,  and  is  in  a  very  ruinous  and 
dilapidated  condition.  The  said  road  is  only  about  16  miles  in  its 
whole  length,  and  by  granting  the  application,  you  would  compel 
the  inhabitants  and  owners  of  property  along  the  road  to  keep  it  in 
repair  for  the  benefit  of  said  company,  who  are  not  willing  to 
give  up  the  gates  and  tolls.  This,  which  is  the  worst  portion  of 
their  road  has  been  in  such  a  condition,  that  the  said  company  is 
now  under  indictment  for  allowing  the  same  to  become  a  nuisance, 
and  they  desire  to  throw  their  greatest  burthen  on  the  city  or  ad- 
joining owners,  the  great  mass  of  whom  have  remonstrated, 
while  they  reap  the  benefit  of  it,  as  a  thoroughfare  to  their  own 
road,  it  being  in  every  sense  a  part  of  their  road. 

The  undersigned  would  state  that  his  colleague,  Mr.  Swift, 
from  the  first  district  of  Albany  county,  has  expressed  views  in 
accordance  with  those  above  contained,  but  is  now  absent  from 
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the  city,  for  which  reason  he  does  not  subscribe  this  report  with 
the  undersigned. 

Resolved,  That  the  prayer  of  the  petition  of  the  Albany  and 
Schenectady  Turnpike  Company,  for  leave  to  abandon  part  of  their 
road,  ought  not  to  be  granted. 

ROBERT  HARPER. 

Albany,  March  31, 1852. 


•   »  i 
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IN  ASSEMBLY,  APRIL  7, 1852. 


REPORT 

Of  the  committee  on  banks  and  insurance  companies 
on  the  petitions  and  memorials  in  reference  to  the 
business  of  life  insurance. 

The  committee  on  banks  and  insurance  companies,  to  which 
were  referred  sundry  petitions  and  memorials  on  the  subject  of  a 
repeal  or  modification  of  the  "  act  in  relation  to  companies  trans- 
acting the  business  of  life  insurance  within  this  State,"  passed 
April  8,1351, 

REPORT: 

That  aside  from  the  question  of  the  constitutionality  of  such  a 
law,'  (of  which  we  hare  great  doubt,)  we  consider  the  policy  of  the 
law  as  exceedingly  questionable,  to  say  the '  least  In  the  brief 
time  allowed  us  to  prepare  a  report,  since  ascertaining  the 
inability  of  the  committee  to  agree  upon  a  unanimous  report,  will 
scarcely  enable  us  to  do  more  than  allude  to  the  reasons  which 
govern  our  conclusions. 

We  presume  no  one  will  deny  that  the  tendency  of  the  law  of 
1851  is  to  decrease,  if  not  altogether  to  prohibit  the  transaction  of 
life  insurance  business  by  any  company  not  organized  under  the 
laws  of  this  State. 
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The  requirement  of  a  deposite  with  the  Comptroller  for  the 
special  benefit  of  policy  holders  in  this  State,  (for  so  the  Comp- 
troller, and  we  have  no  doubt  correctly,  in  effect,  construes  the 
law  in  his  circular  of  21st  April,  1851,)  cannot  (in  most  instances 
at  least,)  be  complied  with,  inasmuch  as  most  charters  <fe,  and  all 
should  require  that  all  funds  of  such  corporations  should  be  sub- 
ject to  the  control  of  their  respective  boards  of  trustees  or  direc- 
tors ;  and  further,  it  is  the  clearest  dictate  of  common  sense  and 
common  justice  that  all  corporations  or  policy  holders  contribu- 
ting to  a  common  fund,  should  have  a  like  interest  and  security 
pro  rata  in  such  fund,  to  say  nothing  of  the  obnoxious  espionage 
into  strictly  private  affairs  authorised  by  the  act,  and  of  which 
we  will  speak  further  hereafter. 

Admitting  then,  for  the  present,  the  constitutionality  of  the 
law,  the  principle  remaining  question  regards  its  policy. 

So  far  from  excluding  foreign  capital  from  investment  in  busi- 
ness operations  in  this  State,  our  policy  hitherto  has  been,  from 
the  foundation  of  the  government,  to  encourage  it,  and  hence  a 
premium,  in  the  shape  of  one  per  cent,  higher  interest  than  the 
rate  established  in  any  other  of  the  northern  or  Atlantie  States' 
has  been  steadily  offered  as  an  inducement  to  the'influx  of  for- 
eign capital ;  and  yet  this  premium,  amounting  to  some  fifteen 
per  cent,  on  the  income  of  such  investments,  has  never  resulted 
in  an  over  supply  of  capital,  unless  it  be  in  this  particular  of  life 
insurance. 

No  restrictions  were  ever  laid  or  burdens  imposed  upon  any 
species  of  insurance  by  foreign  companies  prior  to  1814,  when  a 
law  was  passed  prohibiting  such  business  in  this  State,  and  which 
;  prohibition,  had  its  origin  solely  in  the  antipathy  then  existing 
amo^g  our  citizens  against  the  subjects  and  institutions  of  Great 
Britain,  and  growing  out  of  the  then  existing  war,  and  had  not, 
nor  was  intended  to  have  any  effect  upon  institutions  chartered 
by  sister  states. 

Next  in  1824,  a  bill  was  introduced  into  the  Senate  levying  a 
tax  of  ten  per  cent,  on  the  amount  of  premiums  received  by  in* 
lur^nfte}  companies  of  other  qtates  or  cyufityie^  having  agates 
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for  the  transaction  of  business  in  this  State,  and  which,  from  its 
reference  to  the  finance  committee,  would  seem  to  have  been  re- 
garded rather  as  a  means  of  revenue  than  a  prudential  regulation. 
This  bill  became  a  law,  and  was  incorporated  in  the  Revised 
Statutes,whese  it  remained  unaltered  till  1839,  operating  in  effect 
as  a  prohibition  of  nearly  all  insurance  by  companies  foreign  to 
the  State,  except  the  action  of  a  few  companies,  who  regarding 
the  law  as  unconstitutional,  bid  defiance  to  its  provisions  and 
carried  on  business  in  despite  of  it.  The  losses  occasioned  by 
the  great  fire  in  1835,  (in  consequence  of  this  virtual  exclusion 
of  participation  of  foreign  companies  in  the  risks  involved,)  fell 
almost  exclusively  upon  New-York  companies,  and  as  a  necessary 
consequence  almost  entirely  "  used  them  up,"  and  that,  without 
payment  of  a  large  portion  of  the  losses  in  which  they  were  in- 
volved ;  this  led  to  the  reduction  in  1837  of  the  tax  on  receipts 
of  foreign  companies  from  ten  to  two  per  cent.,  at  which  amount 
it  still  remains,  though  several  attempts  have  been  made  to  pro- 
cure a  restoration  of  the  ten  per  cent,  tax,  as  well  as  some  en- 
deavors to  repeal  the  tax  altogether,as  alike  unconstitutional  and 
impolitic. 

^Elaborate  and  able  reports  were  made  on  the  subject  by  com- 
mittees of  this  House  in  1841,  (Assembly  Doc.  No.  221,)  and 
1845,  (Assembly  Doc.  105,)  adverse  to  an  increase  of  the  tax 
and  in  1847,  (Assembly  Doc.  No.  5251,)  a  like  report,  and  farther 
recommendation  of  a  repeal  of  the  law  altogether  as  unconstitu- 
tional, impolitic  and  unjust.  These  several  documents  are  ^re- 
spectfully referred  to  as  containing  correct  reasoning  on  this  sub- 
ject, as  well  as  voluminous  facts  which  our  limits  will  not  permit 
us  to  transcribe,  and  we  are  unable  to  discern  any  reason  why  the 
game  line  of  argument  should  not  apply  with  equal  force  to  life, 
as  to  fire  and  marine  insurance,  and  even  greater  in  this  particu- 
lar, that  the  general  practice  of  life  insurance  is  comparatively  of 
recent  origin,  and  is  resorted  to  mainly  by  the  most  prudent  and 
cautious  of  our  citizens,  and  those  most  likely  to  understand  the 
ability  and  careful  management  of  the  companies  with  which 

■ 

they  insure. 

Evidently-  the  security  of  holders  of  life  insurance  policies  con- 
sists In  the  conedates  of  the  principles  aad ,  pnuktw*  <*W$* 
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agement  adopted  by  the  companies,  rather  than  in  the  amount  of 
capital  invested  at  their  commencement,  and  the  miserable  pit* 
tance  of  $100,000  deposited  with  the  Comptroller,  is  not  even  an 
apology  for  a  security  for  the  immense  liabilities  of  any  company 
doing  a  respectable  business  in  amount  of  life  insurance. 

It  is  equally  apparent  tjiat  the  greater  the  extent  of  territory 
over  which  a  given  number  and  amount  of  policies  is  distributed, 
the  greater  will  be  the  security  to  each,  inasmuch  as  the  prevalence 
of  any  epidemic,  contagion,  or  other  calamity  destructive  of  hu- 
man life,  is  much  less  likely  to  affect  a  widely  extended  than  any 
one  narrow  and  contracted  district,  and  so  have  reasoned  all  life 
insurance  companies,  as  well  our  own  as  those  of  other  states, 
since  all  have  sought  to  push  their  enterprises  in  other  and  dis- 
tant states,  and  to  restrict  the  amount  of  individual  risks. 

Why  then  should  we  single  out  this  particular  branch  of  busi- 
ness for  the  special  inquisition  of  the  Comptroller  and  his  officers, 
and  the  subject  of  special  proscription,  restrictions,  disabilities 
and  hardships.  If  the  principle  of  this  law  is  a  correct  one,  why 
not  make  it  universal  in  its  application  to  the  circulation  of  bank 
paper,  bills  of  exchange,  promissory  notes,  and  whatsoever  con- 
tracts or  obligations  of  individuals  or  corporations  of  other  states  1 
No  company,  broker,  factor,  or  agent  of  any  foreign  corporation, 
company,  or  individual  buying  cotton  in  this  State,  trading  in 
breadstuff,  or  other  merchandize,  circulating  bank  paper,  or 
transacting  any  lawful  business,  has  been  required  to  deposite  se- 
curity with  the  Comptroller,  or  submit  to  any  extraordinary  in- 
spection, nor  would  they  submit  to  any  abridgement  of  the  right 
guaranteed  by  the  Constitution,  that  "  the  citizens  of  each  state 
shall  be  entitled  to  all  the  privileges  and  immunities  of  citizens 
in  the  several  states."    (Const.  U.  S.?  article  4,  sec.  2.) 

But  again,  any  such  legislation  on  our  part  must  necessarily 
result  in  counter,  retaliatory  legislation  of  a  similar  character  on 
the  part  of  other  states,  it  waa  so  in  our  ancient  controversy  with 
Vermont,  and  will  be  so  ever ;  indeed,  we  have  good  assurance 
that  a  bill  of  that  character  has  already  been  introduced  into  the 
tfrgislature  of  Tennessee,  and  we  haver  seen  a  bill  already  passed  one 
bouse  oftfierNew^ersey  Legislature,  and  likely  to  become  a  law.  In 
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terms  almost  identical  with  our  law  of  1851,  but  restricted  in  its 
operation  to  the  companies  organized  under  the  laws  of  those 
states  laying  similar  restrictions  and  imposing  similar  burdens  on 
the  business  of  life  insurance ;  and  now  we  ask  does  it  become 
the  dignity  of  the  Empire  State  to  take  the  imitative  in  a  course- 
of  legislation  calculated  to  provoke  retaliation,  and  in  the  end  to 
result  in  great  disadvantage  to  the  enterprise  of  her  own  citizens. 
But  interest  as  well  as  self-respect  forbids  such  legislation ;  for, 
with  little  greater  time,  we  could  easily  show  that  with  the  adop- 
tion by  the  other  states  of  a  law  similar  to  our  own,  New- York 
would  be  greatly  the  loser. 

And  for  what  is  all  this  novel  and  peculiar  course  of  lesigla- 
tion  to  be  embarked  in  ?  Is  it  at  the  request  or  on  the  petition 
of  any  portion  of  our  citizens?  Not  that  we  can  learn  \  nobody 
has  asked  for  the  enactment  of  any  such  law,  except  it  may  be  a 
few*  Wall-street  speculators  (and  who  have  not  seen  lit  to  put 
their  reasons  on  record,)  who  imagined  they,  might  derive  some 
advantage  from  a  monopoly  of  the  business  of  life  insurance,  but 
who  nevertheless  seek  to  push  their  own  enterprise  in  other 
states  unrestrained  by  any  such  invidious  legislation,  while  a  re- 
peal of  the  law  is  demanded  by  a  large  number  of  our  own  citizens 
holding  policies  of  insurance  in  foreign  companies  lawfully  ob 
tained  in  this  State,  and  which,  under  this  law,  cannot  be  kept  on 
foot  or  made  available  except  at  great  additional  expense  and 
inconvenience,  and  all  these  expenses,  inconveniences,  annoyances 
and  prohibitions  resulting  in  no  possible  good  (so  far  as  we  can 
learn,)  to  this  State  or  any  of  its  citizens. 

In  speaking  thus  freely  of  this  law,  we  wish  distinctly  to  be 
understood  as  meaning  no  disrespect  to  those  who  introduced  or 
advocated  its  passage  in  the  Legislature.  We  doubt  not  the'  • 
purity  or  the  patriotism  of  their  motives ;  a  very  little  study  of 
the  subject,  has  convinced  us  of  the  complicity  and  difficulty  of 
understanding  fully  the  subject  of  life  insurance.  The  Legisla- 
ture may  well  be  excused  for  falling  into  the  same  error  as  the 
late  Comptroller  has  fallen  in  relation  to  some  facts  connected 
with  this  subject ;'  he  says  in  his  annual  report  submitted  to  the 
Legislature,  Jan.  6, 1852,  (page  49:)  "  of  life  insurance  oompa- 
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uies  organized  in  this  State  there  *  were  on  the  8th  day  of  April 
last  48 ;  and  of  those  organized  in  other  states  and  foreign  gov- 
ernments ,  but  haying  agencies  and  doing  business  in  this  State, 
there  were  47 ;"  whereas  in  fact,  there  were  but  six  companies  or- 
ganized in  this  State,  and  not  more  than  some  ten  or  a  dozen 
companies  of  sister  states  and  foreign  governments  had  agencies 
or  did  business  in  this  State.  From  the  complicated  character  of 
the  business  of  life  insurance,  and  the  multiplicity  of  business  in 
the  Comptroller's  office  as  well  of  Legislatures,  it  is  not  to  be 
presumed  that  either  would  be  very  familiar  with  the  details  of 
the  business  without  first  making  it  the  subject  of  particular  and 
protracted  study,  and  this  the  Comptroller  seemed  fully  to  ap- 
preciate, as  he  says  in  the  same  report,  (page  47,)  "  the  Comp- 
troller's certificate,  of  which  considerable  use  is  sometimes  made 
in  gaining  the  confidence  of  inquirers  and  the  public,  amounts  to 
nothing  more  than  a  declaration  that  apparently  the  company  has 
commenced  operations  according  to  law," 

Really  if  this  is  the  whole  value  of  the  certificate  required  by 
this  law,  it  would  seem  to  the  undersigned  to  be  purchased  at  by 
far  too  dear  a  rate,  that  of  submission  to  all  the  onerous  provisions 
of  this  law.  It  seems  to  us  the  provisions  of  the  general  insu- 
rance law  of  1849  are  abundantly  sufficient  to  protect  the  com- 
munity against  imposition,  and  to  secure  the  furnishing  of  all  in- 
formation necessary  to  enable  persons  wishing  insurance  to  dis- 
criminate properly  among  the  various  companies  competing  for 
their  patronage ;  and  which  competition  in  our  opinion  is  legiti- 
mate and  healthful,  and  tends  towards  a  reduction  of  premiums 
to  a  fair  and  equitable  scale.  Certainly  hitherto  the  jealous 
watching  of  each  other  by  these  companies  and  agencies,  with 
other  perfectly  accessible  sources  of  information,  have  proved  all 
sufficient  for  the  accomplishment  of  every  object  arrived  at  by  ' 
this  law  and  without  the  intervention  of  any  of  the  objectionable 
consequences  resulting  from  the  same. 

We  therefore  respectfully  recommend  the  unconditional  repeal 
of  the  law,  and  for  that  purpose  ask  leave  to  introduce  the  ac- 
companying bill.    All  which  fe  respectfully  submitted. 
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THIRTY-THIRD  ANNUAL  REPORT. 


The  Board  of  Director!  of  the  New-York  InrtitutidA  for  the  la* 
Mraotion  of  the  Deaf  and  Dtunb,  respectfully  submit  to  the  Legisla- 
ture their  Thirty-Third  Annual  Report,  for  the  year  1851. 

The  past  year  has  been  marked  by  an  unusual  number  of  embar- 
rassing events  j  still  the  prosperity  and  usefulness  of  the  institution 
have  received  no  eheok.  The  difficulties  growing  out  of  the  tempo- 
Vary  absence  of  the  President,  on  h»  Jong  projected  mission  to  the 
schools  for  deaf  mutes  in  Europe,  and  the  more  recent  resignation  of 
three  of  the  most  experienced  instructed  have  severely  tasked  those 
Wh6  have  remained*  but  the  trial  has  been -gone  through  in  a  manner, 
to  show,  more  strikingly  than  before,  the  excellence  of  the  general 
system  of  instruction  and  superintendence,  the  thoroughness  and  effi- 
ciency with  whiob  its  operations  are  carried  on,  and  the  abilig, 
faithfulness  and  seal  ef  the  instructors. 
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By  the  treasurer's  account,  a  copy  of  which  is  herewith  submitted, 
it  Will  be  seen  that  the  receipts  of  the  institution  from  all  sources 
during  the  year  just  closed,  have  amounted  to  thirty-eight  thousand 
five  hundred  and  twenty-six  dollars,  and  sixty -six  cents:  and  the  dis- 
bursements, including  the  balance  of  two  hundred  sixty-six  dollars 
and  fifty-nine  cents,  due  the  treasurer  at  the  close  of  the  year,  1850, 
have  been  forty  thousand  one  hundred  and  five  dollars  and  forty-four 
cents;  leaving,  on  the  3Jst  day  ot  December,  1851,  a  balance 
due  the'  treasurer  of  fifteen  hundred  seventy-eight  dollars,  and  seven- 
ty-eight cents. 
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TREASURER'S  ACCOUNT  FOR  1851. 

For  Groceries  and  Provisions. 

Butchers' meats,  43,437  lbs., #3,180  67 

Fresh  fish,  300  lbs., 24  00 

"     shad,  210, - 46  20 

Salted  mackerel,  2  bbls., - *  20  50 

codfish,  4 10  lbs.,---.- 12  65 

hams,  660  lbs., .- 82  19 

tongues,  16, - 12  60 

Smoking  hams,  12, -* ---  75 

Fresh  pork,  8,460  lbs., --- -  24167 

loin,  594  lbs., - 49  46 

Poultry,- - w * 73  46 

Oysters,  9,800, 73  71 

Sausages,  275  lbs., - - 22  96 

Head  cheese,  160  lbs., ■»--   •        8  24 

Dried  beef,  12  1-2  lbs., I  66 

Butter,  10,828  1-2  lbs., - 1,961  36 

Cheese,  906  lbs., — -  74  61 

Lard,  420  lbs.,- - 46  63 

Flour  338  bbls., 1,641  06 

Rye  flour,  7  bbls, - 26  28 

Corn  meal,  1,160  lbs., .  18  80 

RJce,  2,709  lbs.,- - - 96  93 

Sugar,  brown,  8,479  lbs., 660:33 

white,  3,766  lbs.,— - - 301  42 

Molasses,  N.  Orleans,  1.124J  galls, 378  92 

Coffee,  Maracaibo,  1,430  lbs, - -  175  44 

roasted,  23|  lbs., 3  66 

roasting,  1,693  lbs., 9  17 

Tea,  Young  Hyson,  256$  lbs., - 180  10 

Oolong,  108J  lbs., 47  03 

Eggs,  4,173,—  — 68  12 

Milk, 3  ™ 

Crackers,  215  lbs., 13  13 

Potatoes,  670  bush., 663  14 

sweet,  9  bbls., 15  00 

Apples,  25  bbls., 66  88 

Peaches,  20  baskets, 29  38 

Carried  forward, $10,080  93 
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Brought  forward,-—-* ....  f  10,080  93 

Pears,  1  basket,- j  Q0 

Plums,  2  bushels, ........ 7  qo 

Strawberries,  1,201  baskets, --.-*.-..--.,. .    44  £{j 

Raspberries,  900  baskets, ;*—  -.-.'. ........       .    72  00 

Blackberries,  91  qts,,-------*--.--- «* 1146 

Whortleberries,  64  qts.,—— -  —  •---*--..-----.•. .      $  37 

Quinces,  2  bbls;, - - 5  75 

Melons,  2  bbls.  and  2  baskets, - 4  75 

Turnips,  Russia,  113  bushels,**-**------* 37  $4 

Pumpkins,  4,  -— *..... 1  g8 

Green  corn,  400  ears, .--.-r--~- .......... „     .       2  -60 

peas,  3  bbls., -. ...  g  00 

Cranberries,  1  bush., ».».«••..»• ...-......'     .     .4  00 

Dried  apples,  339 lbs.,-*-------— ----*-.**.«,.•....,.  go  34 

currants,  8  lbs.,  •*»«»•»••»»• -.-;..'-.....„  £4 

whortleberries,  5  qts.,- *•   •  - ......  1  36 

Raisins,  9  boxes,- ---—---*------—.....*...  |q  gg 

Almonds,  24  lbs., -**.* ..„......«* g  ^q 

Oranges,  98,--- *.- ---.-. .  3  00 

Lemons,  6  doz.,- ^v-—- % -.-..-.-> 1  50 

Ice  cream,  60  qts.,------— -----*.-***....,. „.-.*-.  22  60 

Ice,  5,380  lbs., ----- ------r---.--..,r/....r..  13  55 

Vinegar,  10  bbls., * -«- „..,.    .      35  00 

Cider,  1  bbl, ■-•* ■--■—. 4  50 

Fine  salt,  13  sacks, — ---.---...--.,.* ...*..■*.    1       19  gg 

Pepper,  gr'd,  90  lbs,,--- -^ ^rf. 9  30 

Mustard,  12  lbs., -"••*•--•»•................  3  jg 

Salad  oil,  13  bottles, ---.--,. .r* ........  3  92 

Malt,  \\  bushels, -r-r--*-.r-. .......... 2  07 

Hops,  12  lbs.,  -•, ---• - 5  21 

Yeast,  65  qts.,  -•------*««••-*-••«*.. ............  2  60 

Saleratus,  21  lbs,,  -..-#*..• j  go 

Pork  barrels,  2, -r -• «.**••»..•  j  50 

J  gall,  brandy, - ^.- .j  00 

Carb.  ammonia,  2  lbs.,  -.---..-- 50 

Calves'  feet, -.-.-* *-..*•*..*--.-......  gg 

Caraway  seed,  1  lb.,---— -  — ---  —  ---^....... ......     ,  13 

Salt  Petre, - • - :...     ,  12 

Mace,  2 oz.,  --- —  •  ••-•*•»-••-..—...;....  ,     jtj 
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Carried  forward,--*—* -i.  $10,460  11 
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Brought  forward, * $10,460  11 

Salaries  and  Wages. 

President,  Professor*   and  Teacher*,— — *-  $9,836  93 

Steward,  Matron  and   Assistant  Matron,--  1,325  00 

Housekeeper,  Baker   and  Cook, %•*••  42Q  00 

Waiters,    Chambermaid  and  Laborers,—  --  790  90 

■  ■'■■«■  ■"■"    12)381  89 

For  Clothing. 

Grey   cloth,  218}   yds,,—,——.—  4324  65 

<Qre*n  clotbr  36   yds., — 53  04 

Kentucky   Jean,  428J  yds.,-— 159  56 

Blue  French  .cloth,  6}  yds:, 14  89 

Dotskin,  2}  yds., 6  25 

Vesting,  —  —  - *  50 

Brown  linen,  347*  yds., —  51  05 

Striped  drilling,  32J  y<fc„ 3  71 

FVoek  coats,  4, —  22  00 

Round  jackets,  3, - 13  60 

Sack  coats,  woolen,  2, -- —  9  00 

linen,  1, —  1  #> 

Pantaloons,  8, — 36  25 

Cloth  suit,  I,.—' 12  00 

Vests,  3, - 6  «> 

Cane,  cloth,  88, 43  59 

Bo*t»,8  pair, 29  25 

repairing, - •-*— —  24  96 

flhofe  blacking,  30  lbs., 6  00 

Hole,   woolen,  12   doz  , 33  00 

Undershirts  and  drawers,  2  pair,-  — 2  88 

Suspenders,  7, 8  37 

Handkerchiefs,  cotton,  110, 10  70 

Cutting  boys' hair, 10  20 

Razors,  1  doz., ••  3  00 

So«p,  shaving,  3$  doz., * 3  37 

Strops,  1  doz.,  $2.25;  brushes,  1  doz.,  *)L13,  3  38 

Skates  and  straps, — 19  78 

Combs,  ivory,  6J  doz.,--- - 18  68 

wood,  4  gross, 1  12 

Tooth  brushes,  &  doz., 3  00 

Prints,  1867|   yds., 73  75 

:M.  Waint,  598  yds., — ••  83  94 

Carried  forward, $1,094  67*22,842  00 
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Broqghi  forward, »-«■  $1,094  67122,842  00 

Jaconet  muslin  229J  yd|.,-- 53  76 

Swiss        "        63J  yds.v  — --- 15  30 

Gingham,  2#2J  yds., 35  94 

Plaid  muslin,  183  yds., 33  34 

Lawn,  43J  yds.,- ~ 8  74 

Merino   cashmere,  52  yds., -  16  64 

Parametta,  11J   yds,- ,-•-.,„-.,,  $87 

Tarleton,  11J  yds^ * .,.,.,,,,  3  22 

Barege,  8  yds, .-w. *-*+  3  00 

Linen  gingham,  32 yds,-?-***---.. «««»««•.  9  65 

Hats  and   bonnets,  47, • -*-<,-.  38  0Q 

Bleaching  bonnets,*--- ------!----*r->j--»- •  3  25 

Muslin,  white,  1^38Jyds, 87  05 

brown,  846& yds,*" "-*">*""**  85  22 

printed,  16  yds, - 2  00 

Bleached  drilling,  92  yds, *  -  -  .  »  20 

Cambric,  18  yds,---- 1  98 

Flannel,  10  y<fe, 3  76 

Canton,  6  1-4  yds, 6  40 

Chintz,  28  1-4 yds, -..„••  —  . 4  99 

Linen,  2 yds,*---------- .-♦.. »  i  65 

Satin  de  chene,  1  yd, 1  88 

Shawls,  6ydls, 9  0ft 

Mantilla,  ]  yd,— 9  00 

Hose,  cotton,  219  pr,---» - 42  99 

Mittens,  96  pr, ..-..._ . 18  87 

Hdkfs,  linen,  7  1-2  doz,  •--- 25  00 

Ribbons  and  lace, • * 45  48 

Edging, 12  6* 

Buttons,  silk  and  egate,--- • 11  26 

Spool  cotton,  34  doz,-  -•*•«»».«. 11  82 

Cotton  yarn,  8  lbs, - 7  46 

Gloves,  kid,  3  pr, —  4  19 

Thread,  needles  and  trimmings, —  ---.,-.-  80  54 

Making  dresses,  - >.-.... *^ .9  15 

Shoes,  38  prs, — 34  62 

Slippers,  79  prs> 49  75 

Gaiters,  7  prs, o  23 

India  rubber  overshoes,  4-prs,— ^-.-  — — —  3  88 

Indelible  ink,  15  oz, 7  50 

Carried  forward,  - ^---  $1,01*  92  $22,842  00 
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Brought  forward, $  1,9 18  92  $22,842  00 

Castile  soap,  33  1-2  lbs, 4  02 

Spectacles,---- •  .....;. :.  3  00 

Funeral  expenses, ^ :.:-.  24  50 

Cash  advanced  pupils, --"       640  09 

- — -- 2,590  53 

For  clothing  apd  cash  advanced  pupils  per 
foregoing  account, * *•    $2,690  53 

For  shoes  and  repairs  for  pupils,  per -shoe 
shop  account,- ---*•---.-. j^..;         924  41 

For  clothes,  making  and  trimming  for  pupHs,* 
per  tailor's  aocount, ^  -^ -   '534  68 
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Total  for  clothing, **---*-.-*--*-    $4,049  62 

For  Building  and  Repahs. 

Gas  furnace  apd  apparatus, * $350  00 

Slide  pendants,  30, *.,,-,..... 90  00 

Gaspipes,  buroere,  fittting  and  repairing*-*-     .    JQ2  25 
Cooking  apparatus,  iron  -castings,  3,225  lbs,        133  25 
do  mason's  work  and  ma- 

terials,- --<..- „ .26  31 

Iron  railing,  64 feet, .-,.. -     .  128  50 

2  scrolls,.-  —  .  —  - ,  30  00 

Lumber, * --„_.....,       _i()3  01 

Carpenter's  work, ^-. -„....        270  00 

S.  B.  FurbusWs  bill  for  paints  and  painting,    - .  218  44 

Mason's  work  and  materials, » .  178  09 

Plumber's  bills, - ,.f  91  80 

Iron  pipes  and  faucets  for  boys  wash-ipom,--         52  09 
Hardware  and  repairing  locks^- --•*.---.»  .        67  59 

Paints,  oil,  glass  and  varnish, ^  -  •  -  53  21 

Whitewashing  and  materials^  -  -•- 20  19 

•Papering  rooms,- ..»»,.•.»....»,*..».  .  19  79 

Cleaning  and  repairing  hot-air  furnaces,---         -  19  57 

Rod  iron  and  blacksmith's  bill, - -      16  09 

Dressing  garden  curb,  <**-~---~~ .-„--    .       8  00 

Canal  barrows,  3, - -  6  76 

1,974  93 

Carried  forward,. $27,407  46 
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Brought  forward, $27,407  46 

For  Fuel  and  Lights. 

.....  , 

White  ash  coal,  167  1-20  tons,  (2,240)  lbs,-  $630  20 

Liverpool,    do.  fine,  4  3-4  chaldrons, 18  25 

Charcoal,  568  barrels, v....  .  .252  69 

Oak  and  pine  wood,  21  loads,— 43  47 

Rosin,  83  barrels, - -  134  50 

Coke,  19  bushds, * 2  00 

Whale  oil,  150  gallons, 75  00 

Sperm  do.  12         do. —  . 14  06 

Camphine, 80         do.----~.~~*— ~~~— —  -  44  48 

Candles,  ---• - 44  99 

Matches,  4  1-4  gross,  --~-----—.-~--.  6  38 

Cleaning  gas  pipes, -  .~  »  •  .« . .  .  3  50 

Lamp  wicks,-----*- ----.... «..  56 

1,270  06 

For  Furniture. 

Crockery, $278  02 

Stoves  and  repairing,—  --------.-------...  178   19 

Iron  bedsteads,  65, ---------.......  415  00 

Mattrasses,  moss,  21,------ *....-.•...-  73  60 

Mattrasses,  making  over,*  92,-  -  -  -  -  - 78  68 

Moss,  110  lbs., 17  49 

Feathers,  40  lbs., 17  50 

Pillows,  feather,  12, - 12  00 

Straw,  885  bdles., - 32  40 

Muslin,  brown  76 1  1-4  yds., 82   16 

Sheeting,  218  yds., s  36  53 

Cambric,  coFd.,  630  1-2  yds., 48  89 

Drilling,  368  3-4  yds.,-- 30  94 

Counterpanes,  white  and  col'd.,  22, 33  62 

Blankets,  22  pair, x  63  00 

Cotton  battsr  100  lbs,, - 10  50 

Burlaps,  100  yds.,——..--. n  00 

Tow  cloth,  60  yds,, 5  60 

Towelling, ,.. 14  14 

Crash,  115  yds.,--* 8  63 

Cot  sackings, 4  yds.,-™---.. .-  4  oq 

Bed  screws  and  cord,----.. 1  74 

Carried,  forward, $1,443  33  $28,677  54 
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Brought  forward,*  •**' 

Looking  glasses,  26,«»  — • — • —  - 

Window  shade  and  trim'gs,-- — —  —  -—.- 
Chairs,  2  do*.,——  —  —  ———-— — -— - 

Stools,  3  doz., ................. 

Brooms,  12do2.,—« ...A. ........ 

White  wash  brushes,  3,— ————  —  — 

Scrub  brushes,  10,------. —  -—-———.- 

Dust         do.     8,-—-  ——— —  ———-• 

Window   do.     8, ..-—.—  —»... 

Sweeping  do.     2,-------— -———-.—- 

Knives  and  forks,————————-- 

Teaspoons,  3  1-2  gross,—————  — 

Coal  hods,  4,—  —————————- 

Wooden  paib, 6,——  —  — —  —  ———— 

Tin  ware,  kitchen  furniture  and  repairing,-  - 


For  Stable. 


.  $1,443  33  $28,677  64 
12  63 

2  60 
16  00 
10  50 
21  00 

4  37 

2  66 

3  00 
2  50 
2  63 

69  38 

6  60    ' 

2  73 

1  81 
98  37 


Hay,  41,793  lbs., - 

Straw,  838  bundles, 

Oats,  588  bushels, .- 

Fine  feed,  1,323  bushels,-. 

Corn  meal,  6,300  lbs., • 

Oil  meal,  5,300  lbs., 

Smiths  bill,  shoeing  hoises,  &C-, 

"        "     repairing  wagons,  &&»-  - 

Harness  and  repairing,------- -■ 

India  rubber  horse  and  wagon  covers*- 

Sundries,----—-. 

Wages  of  stableman,  — ..... 


$311  14 

27  05 
306  19 
312  90 

78  76 

75  85 

56  75 

116  75 

28  55 
0  50 
2  71 

144  00 


1,689  36 


Stock,  tools  and  wages,  for  bookbinding,-—— 

shoe  shop,-—----* 
cabinet  shop,——  — 
Tailors'  wages,  and  trimmings  for  tailors-  shop,- 
Gardener's  wages,  tools,  seeds,  manure,  &c.,— < 
Soap,  starch  and  labor  for  washing,- —--——• 
Medicines  and  professional  attendance,———- 
Books,  slates,  crayons  and  stationery,  for  schools,' 

Carried  forward,——— -•«• 


1,470  15 

681  21 
946  49 
673  68 
663  67 
380  ST 
69S  IS 
244  19 
283  30 

$36,302  16 
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Brought  forward, -*•-»... 

Binding  Course  of  Instruction,  &&,*  - 

Interest  1  year  on  bond  to  the  corporation  of  the  city  of 

New-York,  of  $28,000, 

Expenses  pf  delegation  to  Europe,------ - 

Albahy, > ~ 

Printing  annual  report,  views  of  building,  &c, 

Freight  of  legislative  reports,  &c,  from  Albany, 

Printing  notices,  circulars,  &c.,- 

Insurance,-  -  -„- -  -  - • 

Stationery,  - -«,-.. - * 

Railroad  and  stage  fare, 

Postage,-------* -»-- 

Advertising,  -----.--- — - 

Discount,---- •--- --.•.--*..-..-...-.••-•.. 

Coins  for  cabinet, -- -. 

New-York  city  directory,- -----.. -<•••. 

Repairing  thermometers,  3, ■ 


#96,302  15 

64  17 

1,680  00 

933  08 

124  05 

125  80 

8  50 

28  62 

270  23 

80  06 

R7  12 

75  32 

31  87 

13  75 

20  00 

2  25 

1  88 

139,838  85 
Balance  doe  Treasurer,  January  JLst,  1851, - 266  5p 


$40,105  44 

i  — ii 


Receipts. 


From  Comptroller  of  State,  for  State  pupils'  board  and  * 

tuition, 420,800  00 

Comptroller  of  State,  per. act  April  3d,  1834.--      5,000  00 

Regents  of  the  University,*  •-- - 506  98 

Comptroller  of  the  city  of   New- York,  for  board  * 

and  tuition  of  16  pupils, ----      2,080  00 

Treasurer  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  for   board, 
tuition   and  clothing  of  pupils  from    said 

State, :     2,353  33 

Comptroller  of  the  city  of  New- York,  for  clothing  • 

city  and  State  pupils  from  said  county,'*-        360  00 

Carried  forward, $31,100  25 
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Brought  forwards $31,100  25 

From  Treasurer  of  Livingston  county,   clothing  State 

pupils  from'  said  county  20  00 

Montgomery,            do            do  120  00 
Schoharie,                do            do         ~        80  00 

Niagara,                   do            do  40  00 

Oswego,                    do            do  180  00 

Saratoga,                  do            do  20  00 

Rockland,                 do            do  60  00 

Chautauque,             do     "do  80  00 

Wyoming,               do            do  20  00 

Oneida,                    do        'do  200  00 

Essex,                      do        *  do  60  00 

St.  Lawrence,          do            do  200  00 

Chemung,                do            do  60  00 

Steuben,                   do         ,  do  100  00 

Onondaga,               do            do  120  00 

Cayuga,                    do            do  SO  00 

Fulton,                     do            do  60  00 

Greene,                    do            do  40  00 

Broome,                '  do            do  40  00 

Suffolk,             •  .     do            do  20  00 

Dutchess,                 do           do  20  00 

Tompkins,               do            do  140  00 

Franklin,                 do            do  9?  40 

Otsego,                    do           do  40  00 

Washington,            do           do  20  00 

'  •                        Monroe,              .do           do  120  00 

Rensselaer,              do            do  20  00 

Madison,                 do            do  20  00 
From   clothing  and  cash  famished   pupils  clothed  by 

•     ♦             friends, 628  86 

ps)ing  pupils,  board  and  tuition,* 2,847  00 

work  done  in  book-bindery, — —  960  70 

cabinet  shop, * --•-  293  39 

tailors*  shop, 192  13 

shoe  shop* 37  01 

sales  of  hogs,  $42;  keeping  horse,  $192, 234  00 

vegetables,  $30.44;  empty  barrels,  $  18.74  49  18 

old  bedsteads,  $6.75;  boarders  $  13, 19  75 

vent  of  cottage, - 60  00 

* 

Carried  forward, $38,439  66 
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Broogbt  forward,- --• - $38/139  66 

From  Joseph  Lawrence,  Esq.,   life-membership, 30  00 

J.  T.  Metcalfe,  M.  D.,             do              30  00 

George  J.  Cornel),  Esq  ,    annual  subscription,-  -  3  00 

Rev.  J.  T.  Bedell,                       do              3  00 

Rev.  William  Adams,  D.  D.,       do              3  00 

Hon.  W.  W.  Oampbell,               do     %         3  00 

1     Samuel  Willets,  Esq.,  donation* -— .  10  00 

Mr.  Melville,  London,  donation, 500 

$38,526  66 
Balance  due  Treasurer,  January  1st,  1852, 1,578  78 


$40,106  44 


a* 


Cjtt  ajto  County  op  Nxw-Yobk,  ss  : 

Personally  appeared  before  me  Robert  D.  Weeks,  Treasurer  of 
the  New- York  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb, 
who  being  by  me  duly  sworn,  did  depose  and  say  that  the  foregoing 
accounts  are  true,  according  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge  and 
belief 

JAMES  HILLYER, 

Commissioner  of  Deeds. 
January  3 1st,  1852.  * 

The  list  of  pupils  returned  to  the  last  Legislature,  embraced  twa 
hundred  and  twenty-seven  names.  Of  these,  thirty-three  have  left, 
and  one  has  died.  During  the  year,  forty»nine  new  pupils  have  been 
admitted,  and  one  former  pupil  re-admitted.  The  number  of  pupib 
on  the  last  day  of  December,  1861,  as  will  appear  by  the  accompa- 
nying catalogue,  is  two  hundred  and  forty-three;  exhibiting  a  large 
increase  on  the  highest  number  hitherto  returned. 

There  are  also  six  graduates  of  the  institution  employed  in  the 
department  of  instruction,  and  nine  in  the  domestic  and  mechanical 
departments,  making  the  whole  number  of  deaf  mutes  resident  in  the 
institution  two  hundred  and  fifty-eight  If  we  include  those  who 
were  present  during  the  first  six  months  of  the  year,  as  is  the  casein 
some  institutions,  the  whole  number  who  have  been  here  within  the 
jear,  will  amount  to  two  hundred  and  seventy-seven. 
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Of  the  whole  number  of  pupih,  one  bunded  and  sixty  are  benefi- 
ciaries of  the  State  of  New-York,  sixteen  of  the  city  of  New-York, 
and  fifteen  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey.  Their  own  friends  defray, 
in  whole  or  in  part,  the  expenses  of  twenty-four;  and  the  remainder, 
twenty-eight,  are  for  the  present  term  boarded  and  instructed  gratui- 
tously. 

We  have  repeatedly  mentioned  the  arrangement  with  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Common  Schools,  under  which,  for  several  years  past,  the 
institution  has  received  gratuitously,  all  suitable  applicants,  in  anti- 
cipation of  vacancies  in  the  State  list.  The  number  of  such  appli- 
cants, upon  whom  we  cannot  resolve  to  shut  the  doors  of  the  institu- 
tion, haa  of  late  become  so  large  that  the  funds  at  our  disposal  prove 
inadequate  to  their  maintenance.  Besides  their  board,  the  number 
of  these  gratuitous  boarders,  make  necessary  the  services  of  two  or 
three  additional  teachers;  and  for  their  accommodation,  large  addi- 
,  tions  to-the  buildings  are  required,  some  of  which  have  been  erect- 
ed, while  our  present  means  are  inadequate  to  the  erection  of  others 
equally  important. 

'  And  besides  the  considerable  number  whose  board  and  instruction 
are  entirely  gratuitous,  there  are  several  pupils  belonging  to  families 
whose  circumstances  are  such  as  to  preclude  their  applying  for  th# 
admission  of  their  children  as  State  pupils;  but  who  are  still  unable, 
without  great  sacrifices,  to  defray  the  full  cost  of  their  board  and 
tuition.  In  such  cases,  after  the  parent  or  guardian  has  paid  an 
equitable  proportion,  the  balance  falls  upon  the  institution. 

IPindiog  ourselves  thus  embarrassed,  and  in  danger  of  either  being  . 
obliged  to  reject  deserving  applicants  who,  if  not  admitted  when 
their  friends  have  incurred  the  trouble  and  expense  of  bringing  them 
from  a  distance,  may  sometimes  be,  thenceforward,  kept  at  home  till 
their  chance  for  instruction  is  lost;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  to  aban- 
don some  very  desirable  and  long  contemplated  improvements,  the 
Board  have  decided  to  present  to  the  Legislature,  at  an  early  day  of 
its  present  session,  a  memorial  asking  for  an  increase  in  the  present 
number  of  State  pupils. 

This  number  %was  fixed  seven  years  ago,  since  which  time  the  po* 
pulation  of  the  State  has  increased  by  nearly  half  a  million;  and 
that  there  has  been  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  number  of  deaf- 
mute  children,  the  increased  number  of  applications  leaves  no  room 
to  doubt.  We  therefore  respectfully  urge  that  the  time  has  arrived 
when  the  number  of  State  beneficiaries  should  again  be  enlarged. 
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We  would  also  respectfully  submit  the  justice  and  expediency  of 
'  removing  the  restrictions  on  the  number  of  State  pupils,  and  of  em* 
powering  the  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools  to  admit  at  once 
»  til  applications  which  shall  be  accompanied  by  satisfactory  evidence 
that  the  applicants  are  within  the  provisions  of  the  law*  tt  is  diffi- 
cult to  see  what  good  end  can  be  served,  by  limiting  the  number  of 
State  pupils  to  one  hundred  and  sixty,  or  even  two  hundred.  .  The 
'  last  mentioned  number  might  be  sufficient  to  meet  all  proper  appli- 
cations for  a  few  years  ;  but  sooner  or  later  the  inconvenience  now 
complained  of  would  recur.  Those  who  are  thus  crowded  out  of  the 
list  of  State  pupils,  unless  the  funds  of  the  institution  happen  to  be 
such  as  to  enable  us  to  admit  them  gratuitously,  (which  we  have 
proved  by  experience  can  seldom  be  done  without  greatly  cramping 
our  efforts  in  the  way  of  improvement,)  must  wait,  in  many  cases, 
fill  the  moat  favorable  time  of  instruction  has  gone  by,  and,  in  some 
cases,  form  such  connections,  as  apprentices  or  otherwise,  that  their 
chance  for  instruction  will  be  lost  forever.  ' 

We  may  add  that,  while  the  result  of  five  or  six  enumerations  of 
the  deaf-route  population  of  our  State,  extending  over  a. quarter  of  a 
tentury,  shows  that  this  class  of  persons  may  always  be  expected  to 
increase*  with  the  increase  of  the  general  population,  yet  the  propor- 
tion of  deaf  mutes  to  the  whole  pop  jlation  is  somewhat  fluctuating. 
At  one  period,  either  from  temporary  causes  or  from  mere  accident, 
(as  it  is  customary  to  express  -dispensations  of  Providence  for  which 
do  natural  causes  are  known  •  to  us,)  this  proportion  may  be  much 
greater  in  a  given  district  than  at  a  period  a  few  years  earlier  or 
later.  Hence  it  is  evident  that  whatever  number  of  State  pupils 
thall  be  prescribed,  based  on  calculations  of  the.  probable  number  of 
deserving  applications,  a  time  may  come  whefi,  from  an  unforeseen 
increase  of  deaf-mute  children,  the  provision  for  their  instruction 
may  prove  quite  inadequate. 

m 

1  The  principle  has  long  since  been  admitted,  as  a  cardinal  one,  in 
the  policy  of  the  State,  that  all  the  children  of  the  State  have  a 
claim  on  the  State  for  the  means  of  education  ;  and,  in  the  case  of 
the  deaf  and  dumb,  that  claim  is -stronger  as  their  moral  and  intel- 
lectual destitution  surpasses  that  of  all  others.  No  one,  surely,  ever 
thought  of  enacting  that  any  primary  or  other  school,  destined* to 
educate  the  children  of  a  given  district,  shall  be  restricted  to  a  cer- 
tain number  of  pupils;  and  why  should  any  rach  restriction  be  ap- 
plied to  a  school  destined  to  educate  all  the  children  of  a  certain 
in  the  State?  a  class  to  whom  the  question,  whether  they 
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ibtU  be  educated  or  not,  it  most  emphatically  a  question  of  moral 
Kfe  or  death. 

Nor  should  the  great  State  of  New. York  forget  that  several  of  her 
sister  States,  for  instance,  Massachusetts,  Ohio  and  Indiana,  bad 
already  fully  recognized  the  principle  for  which  we  contend,  and 
»ow  provide  the  means  of  education,  without  limitation  as  to  num- 
ber, for  all  their  children  whom  Providence  may  see  fit  to  deprive 
of  hearing  and  speech.  We  are  confident  our  State  will  not  long 
icBt  content  to  be  outdone  in  good  works. 

The  details  of  the  seventh  census  have  not  yet  been  made  public* 
Consequently  we  have  lacked  the  materials  to  make  the  calculations 
on  the  statistics  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  we  proposed  in  our  last 
report.  But  these  details  will  doubtless  appear  in  time  to  digest 
the  statistics  in  question  for  our  next  annual  report. 

As  we  have  intimated,  the  recent  increase  of  pupils  has  made  it 
absolutely  necessary  to  enlarge  pur  means  of  accommodation.  We 
*  have  accordingly  had  built,  on  the  east  wing  of  the  house,  filling 
the  space  hitherto  left  open  between  the  main  building  and  the 
shops,  a  new  wing  thirty  by  twenty- four  feet,  and  three  stories  high, 
including  the  basement..  The  basement  story  is  destined  for  a  bath* 
iog  room,  the  two  upper  stories  for  dormitories.  This  addition  la 
the  institution,  the  cost  of  which  will  be  about  two  thousand  dollars, 
was  commenced  in  October,  and  is  now  nearly  ready  for  use. 

There  now  exists  a  pressing  necessity  for  enlarging  the1  shops, 
for  it  requires  no  argument  to  show  that  the  shop-room  that  was 
amply  sufficient  in  1842,  when  the  present  range  of  shops  was 
built,  will  be  very  insufficient,"  now  that  the  number  of  pupils,  and 
of  course  the  number  of  boys  and  girls,  who  desire  to  learn  trades, 
has  increased  by  full  one-half.  The  Board  has  for  some  time  de- 
signed to  erect  a  separate  building  for  a  stable* and  store-rooms,  and 
to  convert  into  shops  that  wing  of  the  range  erected  in  1842,  now 
nsed  for  the  former  purposes;  but  this  important  measure  has  bee* 
necessarily  deferred  from  the  want  of  Aim)  .  When  this  most  desir- 
able improvement  is  accomplished,  we  skull  endeavor  to  increase 
thtf  number  of  trades  now  offered  to  the  choice  of  our  pupils. 


The  Board   fully   coincides   with  the    opinion   of    the 
guished  and  experienced  member  who  [acted  as  their  committee  to 
conduct  the  annual  examination,  (the  customary  report  of 
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annexed,)  that  printing  is  a  very  eligible  trade  for  deaf  mutes;  and 
one,  the  prosecution  of  which,  in  connection  with  the  institution, 
would  offer  many  advantages.' 

With  devout  thankfulness  we  record  that  the  past  year,  like  so 
many  of  its  predecessors,  has  been,  on  the  whole,  one  of  mercies  in 
respect  to  that  greatest  of  earthly  blessings,  health.  The  only  no- 
ticeable exception  was  the  partial  prevalence  of  measles,  under  a  mild 
form,  for  a  few  weeks  in  spring  and  early  summer.  Only  once,  da- 
ring the  year,  in  our  family  of  more  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  per- 
sons, has  death  been  commissioned  to  remind  us  that  earthly  hopes 
are  uncertain,  and  all  human  precautions  at  times  insufficient  This 
case  was  that  of  an  interesting  and  promising  girl  from  the  western 
part  of  the  State,  who,  shortly  after  the  reassembling  of  the  school 
in  the  fall,  was  removed  by  a  fever  of  only  a  few  days  continuance. 

When  it  is  recollected  that  in  many,  perhaps  in  a  majority  of  our 
pupils,  deafness  is  one  of  the  evidences  of  a  hereditary  or  acquired 
tendency  to  scrofulous  diseases,  we  should  expect  to  find  a  miscella- 
neous Collection  of  two  or  three  hundred  deaf-mute  children  and 
youth,  at  least  as  liable  to  disease  and  death  as  an  ordinary  commu- 
nity of  equal  numbers.  The  reverse,  however,  is  happily  the  fact. 
It  would  be  difficult  to  find  in  the  most  healthy  part  of  the  State,  a 
village  of  two  or  three  hundred  souls,  in  which,  year  after  year, 
there  is  so  little  sickness  and  so  few  diseases  even  among  that  por- 
tion of  the  population  embraced  within  the  limits  of  the  same  ages, 
as  in  the  family  of  the  Institution.  Facts  like  these  should  allay  the 
natural  anxiety  of  parents  in  parting  with  their  children,  by  assuring 
them  that  all  our  pupils  have  the  benefit  of  all  the  best  precautions 
and  remedies  that  experience  and  medical  skill  can  suggest  for  the 
preservation  and  restoration  of  health.  And  it  is  unnecessary  to  ar- 
gue that  continual  health,  while  it  is  the  prime  condition  of  happi- 
ness and  intellectual  improvement,  is  at  the  same  time  one  of  the 
best  evidences  of  cheerfulness  and  contentment 

Since  the  introduction  from  Europe,  thirty  five  years  ago,  of  the 
method  of  deaf-mute  instruction  believed  to  have  been  then  the  best 
existing,  many  improvements  have  been  made  by  American  teachers j 
and  many  have  also,  we  doubt  not,  been  made  in  the  European 
schools.  While  we  have  reason  to  believe  our  system,  as  estimated 
by  its  results,  will  not,  on  the  whole,  suffer  by  comparison  with  those 
of  the  transatlantic  schools,  we  have  always  been  willing  to  concede 
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that  some  things  might  he  found  in  these  schools  worthy  of  imitation 
by  American  teachers. 

At  two  former  periods  this  Board  made  special  efforts  to  obtain  a 
knowledge  of  the  practice  as  well  as  the  theories  of  European  schools  ' 
from  which  any  valuable  suggestions  might  be  derived  by  our  < 
teachers.  More  than  twenty  years  ago,  we  obtained  from  the  Insti- 
tution of  Paris,  a  teacher,  who  spent  four  years  in  our  service,  and 
was  well  qualified  to  introduce  favorably  whatever  real  improve- 
ments had  been  made  since  the  death  of  Sicard,  in  that  celebrated 
school.  More  recently,  in  1844,  we  commissioned  the  Rev.  Mr.  Day, 
a  gentleman  of  character,  talents  and  experience  in  the  subject  of 
deaf-mute  instruction,  to  examine  the  schools  in  Central  and  West- 
ern Europe,  and  especially  in  Germany.  His  very  able  report, 
while  it  offered  to  our  teachers  some  suggestions  that  have  been  prac- 
tically improved,  left  on  the  whole  the  conviction  that  we  had  little 
to  leafn  from  the  schools  for  deaf  raises  in  Germany  or  Great  Bri- 
tain. The  report,  by  Mr.  Weld  of  Hartford*  of  a  very  extensive 
Examination  of  the  same  year,  of  the  schools  in  the  same  countries, 
brought  added  strength  to  this  conviction  5  which  was  subsequently 
/farther  confirmed  by  one  or  two  members  of  the  Board  who  had  vis- 
ited some  of  the  British  schools. 

Still  such  researches  well  conducted,  and  at  suitable  intervals,  can- 
scarcely  fail  to  benefit  our  schools,  by  enabling  our  teachers  to  profit 
both  by  the  successes  and  by  the  failures  of  the  hundreds  zealously 
enraged  in  the  same  cause  in  Europe;  or  at  least  by  giving  as  argu- 
ments to  check  the  zeal  without  knowledge  of  innovators,  who  urge 
Us  to  adopt  methods  of  instruction  practiced  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Atlantic,  which  may  have  caught  their  fancies. 

For  these  reasons,  the  President  of  the  Institution,  by  the  desire 
and  authority  of  the  Board,  spent  several  months  of  the  past  year  in 
European  travel,  choosing  a  different  route'  from  th«t  taken  by 
Messrs..  Day  and  Weld,  and  enjoyed  every  facility  for  a  thorough 
-  examination  of  those  schools  that  he  was  able  to  take  in  his  way, 
comprising  some  of  the  most  distinguished  in  France,  Italy,  Switzer- 
land, Belgium  and  Great  Britain.  Among  the  fruits  of  his  travels  is 
a  valuable  addition  to  the  library  of  the  Institution,  embracing  some 
rare  works  on  the  early  history  of  the  art.  His  report  of  this  tour, 
annexed  to  this  report,  will  command  the  attention  of  all  interested 
in  the  subject  of  deaf-mute  instruction. 
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The  general  conclusions  to  which  Dr.  Peet  arrived,  as  the  result 
of  his  careful  and  extensive  observations,  it  will  be  seen,  wefe  that, 
in  the  matter  of  intellectual  instruction,  we  have  very  little  to  learn 
from  European  schools  ;  whila  in  the  very  important  point  of  reli- 
gious instruction  ihey  are  painfully  inferior.  In  respect  to  domestic 
arrangements,  he  found  ntuch  to  commend  in  some  of  them,  though 
bis  observations  on  this  point  rather  go  to  confirm  our  previous  views 
than  to  suggest  improvements.  But  the  principal  value  of  Dr.  Peet's 
report  will  be  found  in  the  additional  evidence  which  it  presents  of 
tile  inutility  of  teaching  articulation  to  deaf  mutes,  except  in  a  few 
eases  where  extraordinary  labor  has  been  bestowed  on  pupils  of  rare 
docility. 

Notwithstanding  the  weight  of  testimony  on  this  point,  presented 
m  1844,  by  Messrs.  Day  and  Weld,  there  is  still,  so  easily  is  paren- 
tal affection  led  to  believe  what  it  wishes  to  be  true,  a  strong  desire 
among  some  parents  of  deaf  mutes  to  have  their  children  taught  to 
articulate,  even  at  the  expense  of  more  solid  and  durable  acquisitions. 
And  travelers  judging  from  hasty  visits  to  foreign  schools,  where 
they  have  fancied  the  proficiency  of  a  few  exceptional  eases  in 
speaking,  to  be  the  general  measure  of  attainment,  still  from  time  to 
time  favor  us  with  wildly  exaggerated  reports  that  naturally  increase 
the  feverish  feeling,  just  referred  to.  The  Board  has  long  since  be* 
come  satisfied  from  the  testimony  of  competent,  intelligent  and  care- 
ful observers,  that  the  success  obtained  by  the  best  teachers  of  ar- 
ticulation is  of  little  practical  value;  and  that,  while  some  labor  may 
be  profitably  bestowed  in  correcting  and  improving  the  articulation 
of  such  as  already  possess  some  degree  of  this  faculty,  we  should  im- 
prove the  intellectual  development,  arid  diminish  rather  than  promote 
the  social  enjoyment  of  our  pupils,  if  we  should  attempt  to  give  to 
articulation  in  pin*  school  any  thing  like  the  prominence  given  to  it 
in  the  Qerman,  and  a  few  of  the  English  schools.  And  if  Dr.  Peet's 
report  shall  have  the  effect  of  leading  parents  to  acquiesce  in  the 
ordinances  of  Providence,  in  this  respect,  his  time  and  labor  will  not 
have  been  spent  in  vain. 

For  the  question,  how  the  calamity  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  can  best 
be  alleviated,  finally  resolves  itself  to  compliance  with  the  will  oi 
Providence.  The  high  degree  of  quickness  of  perception,  tenacity 
df  memory,  keenness  and  perspicacity  of  vision,  and  flexibility  of 
muscle,  which  would  make  instruction  in  articulation  and  reading 
04,  the  lips  yield  any  valuable  results,  have  been  granted  to 
very  few  oW  mutes.     With  far  the  greater  number  this  instruction/ 
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is  a  constant  struggle  against  nature.  It  is  a  continual  rawing 
against  the  current  and  tbe  aqy  tgator,  winning  his  progress  by  con- 
stant toil,  is  swept  down  the  stream  the  moment  he  slackens  his 
labors. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  development  of  a  deaf-mute  child's  moral 
and  intellectual  nature,  in  a  community  where  an  improved  dialect 
of  the  language  of  gestures  is  in  use,  is  as  rapid,  as  spontaneous, 
and  as  delightful,  as  in  the  case  of  a  hearing  child  learning  a  culti- 
vated language  of  spoken  words.  It  is  in  this  development  that  we 
must  seek,  in  the  first  place,  to  promote  the  child's  happiness,  and 
to  alleviate  his  misfortune;  not  in  tbe  fancy  of  restoring  him  to 
speech  because  he  has  been  taught  to  utter  a  few  words  more  or  less 
distinctly.  It  should  be  known  that  after  all  that  has  been  done, 
that,  on  any  system,  can  be  done,  the  deaf  person  is  never  restored 
to  an  equal  participation  in  those  social  enjoyments  which  depend 
on  speech.  It  is  only  among  those  that  can  converse  by  signs,  that 
he  will  ever  feel  fully  at  home.  And  though  a  few  of  rare  quick* 
aess  and  docility  may,  by  persevering  instruction,  acquire  a  language 
of  words  without  previously  using  signs,  this  will  be  found  for  the 
greater  number  impracticable;  and  in  all,  the  progress  in  written 
language  will  be  more  sore  and  rapid,  for  the  first  few  years  at 
least,  when  the  teacher  has  at  tbe  outset  a  means  of  direct  commu- 
nication with  the  pupil  by  those  signs  that  go  most  directly  to  his 
intelligence  and  to  his  heart/ 

We  admit,  however,  that  after  a  certain  degree  of  attainment  in 
written  language  has  been  gained,  the  use  of  signs,  between  teacher 
and  pupil,  should  be  more  and  more  restricted,  that  tbe  words  and 
forms  of  our  language  may  be  more  firmly  impressed  on  his  memory 
by  more  frequent  use  and  lepetition.  Without  this  use  and  repeti- 
tion, the  pupil  is  in  danger  of  forgetting,  in  the  latter  years  of  his 
course,  much  of  what  he  learned  in  its  first  years.  Of  this  danger 
our  teachers  are  aware,  and  we  endeavor  to  use  words,  in  communi- 
cations with  our  pupils,  as  much  as  the  comparative  slowness  of 
writing  or  spelling  words  will  admit.  A  more  rapid  mode  of  ex- 
hibiting words  than  those  now  in  use,  if  such  a  mode  can  be  devised 
that  will  not  be  too  difficult  or  too  complicated  for  easy  acquisition 
and  ready  use,  is  a  great  desideratum.  * 

In  the  absence  of  the  president,  the  official  duties  devolving  upon 
tbat  officer  were  performed  by  the  first  vice  president,  Mr.  P.  M. 
Wetosore,  with  bis  characteristic  promptness  and  efficiency,  and  in  a 
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manner  to  meet  the  warm  approbation  of  the  Board.  The  superin- 
tendence of  the  intellectual  department  Iras  entrusted  to  the  senior 
professor,  Mr.  D.  E.  Bartlett,  who  acquitted  himself  of  this  additional 
labor  to  the  full  satisfaction  of  the  Board.  The  places  of  two  of 
the  teachers  who  accompanied  the  president  to  Europe,  were  also 
supplied  by  temporary  appointments  in  a  very  satisfactory  manner. 

Other  changes  in  the  department  of  instruction,  of  a  more  perma- 
nent nature,  have  more  recently  occurred.  Professor  J.  A.  Cary9 
for  nineteen  years  an  able  and  faithful  instructor,  having  accepted 
the  appointment  of  superintendent  of  the  "  Ohio  Deaf  and  Dumb 
Asylum,"  relinquished  his  connection  with  our  institution  in  October 
last  The  Board  takes  pleasure  in  testifying  to  his  rare  qualifica- 
tions for  this  branch  of  instruction,  and  to  bis  general  ability,  schol- 
arship and  high  character  a*  a  christian  gentleman.  We  anticipate 
if  his  impaired  health  shall,  as  we  hope,  be  renovated  in  the  milder 
efimate  of  Ohio,  that  his  appointment,  as  the  head  of  the  foremost 
•f  the  western  institutions,  will  be  productive  of  great  and  enduring 
benefit  to  the  cause  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  beyond  the  AUeghanies. 

Mr.  Cary  took  with  him  Mr.  F.  A.  Spodford,  a  deaf  mute  of  re- 
markable talent^  as  an  instructor,  whose  xeal,  fidelity  and  tact,  during 
several  years  of  service  in  our  institution,  had  repeatedly  elicited  the 
commendation  of  the  President  and  of  the  Board. 

A  few  weeks  later  Professor  0.  W.  Morris  also  resigned  his  situa- 
tion, having  accepted  a  call  to  give  the  benefit  of  his  long  experience 
and  admirable  business  habits  in  building  up  the  young  institution 
at  Knoxville,  in  Tennessee.  Mr.  Morris  had  been  an  instructor  in 
our  institution  more  than  fifteen  years,  having  also  previously  .been 
aeverat  years  principal  of  the  Central  Asylum  at  Cansjoharie.  An 
amiable  man  and  sincere  christian,  of  sound  and  mature  judgment, 
well  versed  in  several  branches  of  natural  history,  possessed  of  very 
ancommon  general  information,  and  eminently  punctual  and  assiduous 
ki  all  matters  of  business,  we  regard  him  as  a  man  well  qualified  to 
build  up  a  young  iifetittitfon,  and  to  give  a  favorable  impulse  to  the 
cause  in  the  extreme  southwest. 

w 

'  Besides  the  three  vacancies  thus  left  in  the  corps  of  instructors, 
the  increase  of  pupils  has  made  it  advisable  to  increase  the  number 
of  classes.  The  choice  of  new  teachers  has  been  a  matter  of  much 
solicitude.  For  various  reasons,  of  which  the  necessity  of  economy 
Was  not  the  least,  it  was  judged  inexpedient  at  present  to  select 
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young  men  of  liberal  education,  whose  services  might  indeed  become 
after  a  few  years,  highly  valuable;  but  who  would  require  more  train* 
ing  and  instruction  in  the  beginning,  than  could,  at  this  particular 
juncture,  be  given  to  them.  In  addition  to  the  eight  experienced  io* 
structors  who  still  remain,  the  Board  has  selected  as  teachers  of  the 
younger  classes,  three  deserving  graduates  of  the  institution,  and 
two  well  educated  ami  intelligent  ladies,  both  of  whom  have  long 
been  familiar  with  the  character  and  the  language  of  the  deaf  and 
dumb.  .  The  new  teachers,  have  displayed  commendable  zeal,  and  the 
progress  of  their  classes  has  thus  far  been  encouraging. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  among  the  documents  annexed  to  our 
last  annual  report  were  the  Proceedings  of  the  First  Convention  of 
American  Instructors  of  the;  Dea.f  and  Dumb,  held  at  the  New* York 
Institution,  ia  August,  1850.  In  August  last,  the  second  convention 
Was  held  at  the  American  Asylum,  in  Hartford,  Connecticut.  It  was 
attended  by  nearly  all  the  teachers  of  our  institution,  and  by  some 
members  of  the  board,  and  was  a  pleasant  and  profitable  season  to  all 
who  took  part  in  it.  A  third  convention  was  appointed  to  be  held 
at  the  institution  in  Columbus,  Ohio,  in  August,  1852;  and  the  quar- 
terly periodical  mentioned,  in  our  last  report,  the  "American  Anaal* 
of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,"  was  ordered  to  be  continued.  The  pro* 
ceedings  of  this  convention,  and  the  papers,  some  of  them  of  great 
value,  read  before  it,  have  been  published  by  the  American  Asylum* 
and  extensively  circulated. 

Among  the  topics  discussed  at  this  convention  was  a  project  for 
establishing  a  "  High  School  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb;9'  in  other 
yrords,  an  institution  lor  those  deaf  mutes  only  who  desire,  after 
completing  the  ordinary  course  in  one  of  our  institutions,  to  studj 
those  higher  branches  that  may  fit  tbem  for  certain  professions  (or 
which  deafness  is  not  an  insuperable  disqualification.  While  we 
are  not  satisfied  of  the  expediency  or  the  practicability  of  establish- 
ing such  a  school,  as  a  seperate  institution,  we  have  no  doubt  that 
it  is  very  desirable  to  have  some  provision  made  to  carry  to  a  higher 
point  the  education  of  those  of  our  pupils  who  may  give  promise  of 
usefulness  and  success  as  teachers,  artists,  accountants,  or  in  certain 
branches  of  science  or  literature.  Much  the  greater  number  of  our 
pupils  must  seek  support  in  manual  labor;  still  there  are  some  who, 
with  a  little  encouragement  and  aid,  might  become  distinguished  in 
employments  of  a  more  intellectual  kind.  Since  a  few  educated 
deaf  mutes,  in  spite  of  every. difficulty,  and  discouragement,  have  be* 
come  distinguished  in  such  employments,  we  cannot  doubt  that  such 
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casep  would  be  more  numerous  if  greater  facilities  for  extended  study 
could  be  furnished  to  the  more  gifted  of  our  pupils. 

We  regard  it,  therefore,  as  tery  desirable  to  found  in  our  institu- 
tion a  high  class,  to  be  composed  of  the  most  worthy  of  those  who 
have  passed  through  the  usual  course,  and  who  by  remaining  two  or 
three  years  longer,  may  become  qualified  for  various  professions,  or 
for  teachers  in  our  own  or  other  institutions.  This  last  is  no  slight 
consideration,  for  we  have  frequent  calls  from  institutions  in  the 
south  ^nd  west  tt>  supply  them  with  teachers  who  can  bring  a  tho- 
rough knowledge  of  the  details  of  our  system  of  instruction.  And 
several  of  our  former  pupils  are,  or  have  been  employed  in  such  in- 
stitutions.* 

The  time  for  organizing  such  a  class  may  not  perhaps  yet  have 
come,  for  there  are  many  other  things  to .  be  accomplished  which 
may  be  deemed  more  pressing.  The  column  must  be  built  up  be- 
fore it  can  be  crowned  by  its  capital.  But  when  we  look  at  the 
rapid  advances  which,  during  the  last  twenty  years,  the  institution 
has  made,  and  the  repeated  marks  of  public  favor  and  legislative 
confidence  which  it  has  received,  we  feel  assured  that  the  period  for 
adding  this  crowning  feature  to  our  system  of  instruction  cannot  be 
very  remote, 

A  gloom  was  thrown  over  thte  sittings  of  the  convention  by  the 
knowledge  that  he  whose  name  all  its  members  reverenced,  and 
whom  they  bad  hoped  to  see  filling  its  chief  seat,  was  sick,  proba- 
bly onto  death,  in  the  same  city  in  which  the  convention  assembled. 
The  Reverend  Thomas  H.  Gallaudet,  the  first,  most  gifted  and  most 
honored  of  American  instructors  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  died  at  hit 
residence,  in  Hartford,  on  the  10th  of  September.  The  Board,  dest* 
ring  to  express  their  respect  ior  the  high  character  of  this  apostle 
to  the  deaf  and  dumb  of  America,  and  their  sense  of  the  loss  which 
the  cause  of  education  and  christian  benevolence  has  sustained,  re- 
quested the  president  of  the  institution,  an  intimate  personal  friend 
of  Dr.  Gallaudet,  tq  prepare  a  testimonial  to  his  memory.  This  tes- 
timonial, embracing  a  concise  sketch  of  his  life,  character  and  ser- 
vices will  be  found  in  the  appendix. 

*  One  of  these,  Mr.  N.  M.  Totten,  formerly  a  teacher  in  our  institution,  afterward  in  thai 
«f  North  Carolina,  and  more  recently  in  "that  of  Illinois,  has  deceased  daring  tho  year.  Wt 
take  this  opportunity  to  testify  to  his  intelligence,  worth  and  skill  in  teaching,  and  to 
express  oar  sympathy  with  his  bereaved  widow.  Another  former  pupil  of  the  institution,  J. 
A*  Wattenon*  lately  a  teacher  in  the  North  Carolina  Institution,  is  now  teaching  come  private 
psrpBt  a*  Montgomery,  Alabama,  and  has  exottod  an  Interest  which  may  lead  to  the  establisja- 
ejf  an  institution  in  that  State. 
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We  have  much  pleasure  in  noticing  a  movement  among  the  edu- 
cated deaf  and  dumb  of  the  United  States,  interesting,  as  an  evi- 
dence of  the  intellectual,  moral  and  social  elevation  to  which  this 
elass  of  persons  has  attained,  and  praiseworthy,  as  evincing  their 
sense  of  the  incalculable  debt  of  gratitude  they  owe  to  their  earliest 
and  greatest  American  benefactor.  By  a  spontaneous  movement 
among  themselves,  they  have  formed  an  association  and. already  col- 
lected a  considerable  fund,  (to  which  by  the  way,  they  have  resolved 
that  none  but  deaf  mutes  shall  contribute,)  for  a  monument  to  the 
memory  of  Dr.  Gallaudet,  to  stand  on  ground  set  a£art  for  that  pur- 
pose near  the  Institution  over  which  he  so  long  and  worthily  presided. 
Even  the  designs  for  this  monument  are  to  be  furnished  by  deaf* 
mute  artists.  And  while  it  will  form  a  most  fitting  tribute  to  rare 
worth,  it  will  mark  a  new  era  in  the  progress  of  that  cause  which 
we  trust  will  ever  continue  to  tend  upward  and  onward,  till  all  the 
deaf  and  dumb  of  the  whole  earth  shall  be  raised  to  the  social,  in- 
tellectual and  religious  level  of  the  rest  of  their  race. 

Of  the  means  by  which  the  progress  of  this  good  cause  has  been 
promoted,  public  exhibitions  as  well  of  specimens  of  the  peculiar 
colloquial  language  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  as  of  their  acquisitions  in 
written  language  have  ever  been  found  among  the  most  effective. 
Such  exhibitions  have  ever  proved  ^the  surest  means  to  silence  incre- 
dulity, and  awaken  sympathy  and  interest,  whether  to  build  up  a 
sew  institution,  or  to  win  support  and  confidence  to  an  established 
•ne. 

Strictly  speaking,  it  might  be  supposed  such  exhibitions  might  be 
confined  to  proving  the  ability  of  our  pupils  to  use  and  understand 
written  language,  and  in  that  language  to  testify  their  progress  in 
the  useful  branches  of  a  good  English  education,  but  in  practice* 
specimens  of  the  pantomimic  language  of  our  pupils  always,  on 
such  occasions,  excite  a  strong  interest  in  the  spectators,  and  as  we 
have  not  only  to  convince  the  judgment,  but  to  enlist  the  sympathies 
of  the  public  in  behalf  of  our  pupils,  we  find  it. necessary  to  gratify 
the  public  taste  in  this  respect. 

If  men  in  general  were  perfect,  too  enlightened  to  need  further  in- 
formation and  instruction,  too  vigilant  and  conscientious,  in  all 
matters  of  duty  and  benevolence,  to  need  prompting  or  urging,  then 
the  extra  labor  to  teachers  and  pupils  which  these  exhibitions  exact, 
might  be  dispensed  with,  except  so  far  as  a  benevolent  public 
might  justly  claim,  as  one  of  the  rewards  of  well  doing,  the  privi* 
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lege  of  contemplating  the  good  it  has  done,  and  the  happiness  it  has 
conferred.  But  it  may  be  doubted  whether,  short  of  that  millennial 
period,  when  our  art  shall  happily  want  subjects,  the.  time  will  come 
when  large  political  bodies  will  attain  to  such  supposed  perfection. 

And  it  is  a  fact  that  argues  ill .  fof  the  present  degree  of  human 
perfection,  that  the  parents  and  friends  of  deaf-mute  children  are 
themselves  the  very  persons  most  incredulous  or  most  apathetic  on 
the  subject  of  instructing  these  children".  And  the  deaf  mute  him- 
self, hardly  conscious  of  his  own  darkness  and  ignorance,  wholly  un- 
conscious of  the  blessings  which  education  will  confer,  so  far  as  he 
has  any  weight  in  deciding  this,  to  him  most  momentous  question, 
has  only  the  weight  of  inertia.  In  such  cases,  the  question  usually 
comes  to  a  right  decision  if  one  or  two  of  the  neighbors  have  an 
opportunity  of  witnessing  one  of  our  exhibitions. 

We  are  most  happy  to  believe  such  cases  of  parental  selfishness 
or  indifference  are  becoming  comparatively  rare.  Many  there  are, 
who  embrace  the  offer  of  education  fbr  their  children  with  joy  and 
thankfulness,  and  the  old  prejudices  which,  we  fear  keep  back  some 
promising  children  from  the  offered  means  of  instruction,  are  melt- 
ing away,  year  by  year,  before  the  rays  of  truth. 

With  these  remarks  we  conclude  the  record  of  another  year  of  so* 
lkitude  and  of  labor,  rewarded  by  mercies  and  by  success.  So  long 
as  zeal  and  labor  guided  by  experience  receive  their  reward,  we 
trust  we  shall  still  as '  hitherto  have  cause  for  devout  thanksgiving, 
and  continue  to  deserve  and  receive  the  confidence  of  the  people  and 
of  the  Legislature  of  the  State. 

By  order  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

HARVEY  P.  PEET, 

President. 
6.  S.  Bobbins, 

Secretary. 

INSTITUTION  FOR  THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB,  ) 

JVetP-Forlr,  January  13,  1852.      ) 


LIST  OP  PUPILS 

•  •        • 

In  the  New- York  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  tK* 
Deaf  and  Dumb,  December  31,  1851, 

MALES. 

Jfames.  Town.  County. 

Andrews,  Joel  12. . .  .v„ . .  Reading-,. . . . .  y. .  •  Steuben. 

Ahem,  Michael .  .  .v.- . . .  New-York, . . ... .  New-York. 

Austin,  Geo.  Washington  do        .* do 

Barnes,  Albert  iL  . . .  • ..*  •  Utlca, ; .  Oneida. 

Barry,  Nathaniel, Yates, . . .  QrlfeailS. 

Bartlett,  Melvilfe  D Lima, .v . .  Livingston. 

Beecher,  Ferdinand  A.-. .  New  Haven j  . .  .v  NewHaven'jContf. 

Bouvie,  Lows  M. Plattsbra-gh, .....  Clihton. 

Boyer,  Frederick BUflMo, Erie. 

Blakeman,  Elijah  R. . .  .v  New- York, New- York. 

Bradshaw,  Valeiitinte*. . . .  Mayfield,  . ;. ... .  Fulton. 

Breg,  William  L. ..... . ;  Cohocton, Steuben. 

Brewer,  William  H.  R. . .  New-York,  . .-. . .  New-York. 

Brown,  Calvin Lenox, .........  Madison. 

Brown,  Charles .../.....  Ellisb^rgh, Jefferson. 

Brown,  Hiram  B Troy, . . . Rensselaei*. 

Brown,  John  Henry. . ...  Amsterdam,  ....  Montgomery. 

Brownell,  John . . . . Cambridge,  .....  Washington. 

Burget,  William  Bert . . .  Fulton, Schoharie. 

Cahill,  John New-York,  .....  New  York. 

Chamberlayne,  Macon*  H.  Richmond,  .... .  Virginia. 

Chandler,  John  W.  . . ...  Mexico, Oswego, 

Charlon ,  Henry  . ... ... .  Aasable, ..;.....  Clinton. 

Claik,  Matthew  ........  Malone, Franklin. 

&arkson,  James  W. . . . . .  Rah  way, Middlesfci,  If.  J. 

Coffin,  lames  E .  M. . . . . .  Charleston, -  South  Carolina. 
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Names.  Town*  County. 

Coghlin,  Charles Rochester, ......  Monroe. 

Cookingham,  William  H.  Hyde  Park, Dutchess. 

Craft,  William New-York, New- York. 

Crippen,  James Glenville,  ......  Schenectady.    . 

Cross,  Adelmar Cherry  Valley, . . .  Otsego% 

Cross,  George  M do  ...        do 

Dinneen,  John Hammersmith, . .  England. 

De  Hart,  Joseph New-York,  .....  New-York. 

Donovan,  John do         do 

Dopp,  Hiram Root, Montgomery. 

Edwards,  Charles  P. . . . .  Bridgehampton, . .  Suffolk. 

Evans,  Owen  W Western, Oneida. 

Farnam,  William  W Gilbertsville, ....  Otsego. 

Ferris,  Charles West  Farms, ....  Westchester. 

Fitch,  Harrison  E Verona, Oneida. 

Gage,  John '. Chicago, Illinois. 

Gardner,  Andrew  J Newburgh, Orange. 

Gardner,  James Cold  Spring, ....  Putnam. 

Garlock,  Simeon  T Canajoharie, Montgomery. 

Garrabrandt,  Zenas Havana, Chemung. 

Getman,  Ozias Ephratah, Fulton. 

Gilbert,  William  L Avon, Livingston. 

Graham,  George  W Greece, Monroe. 

Gravellin,  Henry Essex, Essex. 

Haight,  Henry  J New- York , New-York . 

Halsey,  John  Van  Riper .  do       do 

Harkness,  Robert  G.  • . .  •  Haverstraw, Rockland. 

Harrison,  William  G.  . . .  Williamson, Wayne. 

Hatch,  Edward New- York,  . . ; . .  New- York.       • 

Hertwick,  Francis  C Brooklyn, Kings. 

'  Hicks,  Gilbert North  Hempstead,  Queens. 

Hill,  David Onondaga, Onondaga. 

Hill,  Lewis  McKendree . .  Marshall, Oneida. 

Hilts,  Mason Boonville, do 

Hogenkamp,  Daniel Haverstraw, Rockland. 

Housel,  Peter  S Clinton, Hunterdon,  N.  J. 

Houston,  Jefferson New- York, .:....  New- York. 
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Names. 

Town. 

County. 

Jay,  Everett  Emmett 

Delaware. 

Ulster. 

Albany. 

Kelley,  John 

Ketcham,  Chauncey 

-  Oneida. 

Brookhaven, .... 

Suffolk. 

Keyser,  James  Madison . . 

Schoharie.                            . 

Bergen,  N.  J. 

Dutchess. 

New-York. 

Hudson,  N.  J. 

Litts,  William 

Chatham,. 

Oneida. 
Columbia. 

New  Orleans, .... 

Louisiana. 

Albany. 

Marum,  John 

New- York. 

Silver  Brook,. ... 

Chautauque. 

McCabe,  Owen 

New- York, 

New- York. 

McCormick,  Robert 

Williamsburgh, .. 

Kings. 

Oswego. 

Gray's  Creek, .... 

Canada  West. 

McLaughlin,  Michael . . . 

Rensselaer. 

New- York. 

Apulia, i.. 

Onondaga. 

Miles,  William  W 

Ontario. 

Minard,  John 

Havana.  ........ 

Chemung. 
Washington. 

Morehouse,  Philetus  E. . . 

Oswego. 

West  Monroe, . . . 

do 

O'Hara,  Charles 

New- York. 

Ulster. 

Rensselaer. 

Westchester. 

New-York. 

Paraells,  Philip  M 

do        

do 

Paterson,  Andrew 

Streetsville,  * . . . . 

Canada  West. 

New-York. 

Canada  East. 

Fulton. 

dairies. 

Robbins,  Forman 

Ross,  Hubbard  W 

Rowan,  Patrick 

Bundle,  Elnathari 

Ryan,  John 

Ryer,  James 

Schutt,  Geo.  Washington 
Seaman,  Charles  Powell . 

Shepherdson,  Jabez 

Shepherdson,  Robert .... 

Shuester,  Peter 

Shumway,  Jeremiah 

Smith,  Moses 

Smith,  Silvanus  B 

South  wick,  Edwin 

Story,  James  Edwin 

Stryker,  Alfred 

SwartZj  Jacob 

Vail,  Sydney  J 

Van  Cortlandt,  Wash'gton 

Van  Velsor,  Isaac 

Vantiue,  Charles  W 

Van  Zandt,LevinusWinne 

Ward,  Thomas 

Webster,  Ahira  G 

Webster,  Joseph 

Weeks,  Timothy 

Wetteroth,  John  Werner . 

Wilder,  Austin  M 

Williamson,  Jaques  S. . . . 

Wilkins,  N.  Denton 

Wilson,  David 

Witschief,  John 

Works,  WilliamS 
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Town.  County. 

Oyster  Bay, .....  Queens. 

Litchfield, Herkimer. 

By  town, Canada  West. 

Deer  Park, *.  Orange. 

New- York, New-York. 

do         do 

Saugerties, "  Ulster. 

Jerusalem, .;....  Queens. 

Whitestown, ....  Oneida. 

do  ....         do 

Marion, Wayne. 

do      do 

Balls  ton, Saratoga. 

Brooklyn, Kings. 

Albany, Albany. 

Cherry  Valley, . .  Otsego. 

Middletown  Point,  Monmouth,  N.  J. 

Brooklyn, Kings. 

New- York, New- York. 

Pinesbridge, Westchester. 

New -York, New-  Fork. 

do         do 

West  Troy, Albany. 

West  Farms, ....  Westchester. 

Fredonia, Chautauque. 

Flemington, Hunterdon,  N.  J. 

Athens, Greene. 

Darmstadt, Germany. 

Alabama, Genesee. 

Gfaresend, Kings. 

Brooklyn, ~     do 

Sbuthport, Chemung. 

New -York, New- York. 

Hannibal, Oswego. 
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FEMALES. 


Names. 

Abel,  Margaret 

Amerman,  Susan  A 

Anderson,  Cornelia 

Babcock,  Sarah  Ann .... 

Bailey,  Dorcas 

Bailey,  Susan 

Barnes,  Frances  Marion . 

Ballou,  Lydia  A 

Barnhart,  Nancy  A 

Bender,  Helen  A 

Berkeley,  Honora 

Berry,  Juliet 

Blauvelt,  Catharine 

Boughton,  Gertrude  A. . . 

Bower,  Sally  Ann 

Bower,  Mary  Elizabeth . . 
Bower,  Maria  Louisa .... 

Bower,  Margaret  Mt  .... 

Brabrook,  Helen  A. ..... 

Bradford,  Charlotte  L. . . . 

Brady,  Fanny 

Biophy ,  Maria  Ann 

Bush,  Ann  Maria 

Campbell,  Sarah 

Casler,  Mary 

Cassidy,  Ellen .-. . 

9 

Chandler.  Helen  A 


Coddington,  Sarah  Jane. . 

Coghlin,  Elizabeth 

Cook,  Elizabeth 

Conklin,  Charlotte 

Barley,  Lavinia 

Dobbie,  Margaret  Ann . , . 

Dodge,  Susan 

Dodge,  Martha 


Toum. 

Perrysville, 

Brooklyn, 

New- York,  ..... 

Pompton,..' 

Albany, ........ 

Boyina, 

Utica, 

Providence, ..... 

.Canton, 

Fayetteville, .... 

New- York, 

West  Milford,... 

Clarkstown, 

New- York, 

North  Lansing, . . 

do 

do 

do 

Davenport, 

Crown  Point, .... 

Orange, 

"  New- York, 

Ramapo, 

New-York, 

Dexter, 

New- York, 

Mexico, 

Rochester, 

Rochester, 

•Springfield, 

Springfield, 

New-York, 

Mamaroneek, 
Charleston, 
Broadalbin, 


County. 

Hunterdon,  N.  J. 

Kings. 

New-York. 

Passaic,  N.  J. 

Albany. 

Delaware. 

Oneida. 

Saratoga. 

St.  Lawrence. 

Onondaga. 

New-York. 

Passaic,  N.  J. 

Rockland. 

New-York. 

Tompkins. 

do 

do 

do 
Iowa. 
Essex. 
Essex,  N.  J. 
New-York. 
Rockland. 
New-York. 
Jefferson. 
New-York. 
Oswego. 
Ulster. 
Monroe. 
Otsego. 
Essex,  N.  J. 
New-York. 
Westchester. 
Montgomery 
Fulton. 


Names. 

Donovan,  Ellen 

Doyle,  Ann.../. 

Donning,  Amanda ...... 

Eckerson  j  Esther 

Eggleston,  Delia  Ann » . . 

Forest,  Sarah 

Freeman,  Fanny 

Goodrich,  Mary  L 

Hardy,  Christiana  R 

Harrison  j  Susan  M... .  • . . 

Hills,  Lucinda  E 

Hunt,  Maryette 

Hunter,  Helen 

Ireland,  Sarah •. . . 

Keyser,  Sabrina 

Kenfield,  Lucinda  E 

La  Barre,  Delia 

Langlois,  Eleanor 

Lithrop,  Cornelia  A 

Livingston,  Julia  Ann.  .• 
Lockwood,  Marie  Louisa 

Macauley,  Joanna 

Mallinson,  Mary  Jane . . . 

McGuire,  Rhoda 

McKinney,  Mary  A 

Mead,  Emily 

Millot,  Adelia 

Moore,  Ellen . . 

Koyes,  Antoinette  A 

Ogden,  Fanny  Jane 

OToole,  Mary . 

Overton,  Phebe 

Padmore,  Sarah  Ann  . . . 

Palmer,  Eliza  Ann 

Pepinger,  Elizabeth 

Perry,  Anna  Maria 

Plass,  Catharine  D . .  v. . . 
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Town.  County. 

New- York, New- York. 

do         do 

Stapleton, Richmond. 

Seward, Schoharie. 

Henderson, Jefferson. 

.  

Bangor,. . .  Franklin. 

Allahabad,  .....  Northern  India. 

Brooklyn, Kings. 

Spotswood, Middlesex,  N.  J. 

Williamson, .....  Wayne. 

Fabius, •  •  •  •  Onondaga. 

Nassau, Rensselaer. 

Canandaigua,  . . .  Ontario. 

Galway, Saratoga. 

Fulton, Schoharie. 

Naples, Ontario. 

Chateaugay, Franklin. 

Malone, do 

.Rochester, Monroe. 

Guilderland, . . . .  *  Albany. 

Williamsburgh,  .  Kings. 

New- York, New- York. 

Haverstraw, Rockland. 

New-York; New-York. 

York, Livingston. 

North  ville, Fulton. 

Raysville, Jefferson. 

Saratoga, Saratoga. 

Bushwick, Kings. 

S.  Middletown, . .  Orange. 

Albany, Albany. 

Coram, Suffolk. 

Keeseville, Essex. 

Moriah, Essex. 

Princeton, Mercer,  N.  J. 

Coburg, Canada  West. 

Parma  Centre,. . .  Mpnroe. 
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Names.  Town.  County. 

Poppino,  Harriet Warwick, Ulster. 

Prothais,  Elizabeth  R. . . .  Buffalo,  . . . Erie. 

Bobbins,  Harriet  Mary. . .  Champion,  ......  Jefferson. 

Bobbins,  Nancy  Maria . . .  Sterlingsville, . . .  Jefferson. 

Bobinson,  Catharine New-York, New- York. 

Romeyn,  Jane  Ann Glen ville, Schenectady. 

Boss,  Mary New-York, New- York. 

Samas,  Jane Rochester, Monroe. 

Seaman,  Ellen  Althouse. .  Jerusalem, ......  Queens. 

Sharot,  Ann  Elizabeth. . .  New-York, '  New-York. 

Sherman,  Lavinia Wilson, Niagara. 

Smith,  Fanny .  Albany, ........  Albany. 

Spicer,  Sarah  Frances . . ;  Hoosick, Rensselaer. 

Tanner,  Jane Fulton, Schoharie. 

Theobald,  Ellen Trenton, Oneida. 

Tompkins,  Ellen  Maria .  •  Auburn, Cayuga. 

Thome,  Emily Janesville, Onondaga. 

Toles,Mary Arkwright, Chautauque. 

Van  Zandt,  Elizabeth  . . .  Water vliet, .....  Albany. 

Vosseller,  Dorothy North  Branch, . . .  Somerset,  N.  J. 

♦Walter,  Gertrude  C New- York, New-York. 

Warren,  Almira ."  Albany, Albany. 

Warts, fLouisa  Ann New- York, New- York. 

Washburn,  Eliza Sing-Sing, Westchester. 

Wells,  Rhoda  Ann ......  New- York, "  New- York. 

Wiggins,  Mary  Jane Deer  Park, Orange. 

Wilder,  Zeruiah  D Alabama, Genesee. 

Wiley,  Sarah  Lucinda . . .  Essex, Essex. 

Williams,  Ann  A Albany, Albany. 

Williams,  Harriet Orange, Essex,  N.  J. 

Williams,  Margaret  E . . .  Wyoming, Wyoming. 

Wilson,  Catharine  B. . . . .  Fishkill, Dutchess. 

Woodworth,  Eliza  P . . . .  Vienna, i .  Oneida. 

Woodward,  Wealthy ....  Naples, ; . .  Ontario. 

Works,  Martha  Jane: . ; ; .  *  Hannibal, .•  Oswego. 

Works,  Mgiry  Jane do        ..;.;.♦  Oswego. 
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LIST  OF  PUPILS 

Who  have  been  inmates  of  the  Institution  since  the  printing  of  the 

last  report^  but  who  are  not  here  now. 

MALES. 

Names*  Tovjn.  County. 

Brown,  John  Jaiqes . . . , .  Tioga  Centre,. . . .  Tioga. 

Camp,  James  M Bethany, Genesee. 

Cross,  Joseph Isle  of  Man, England. 

Driscall,  George Greene, Chenango, 

Golden,  Peter  R Hampden, Delaware. 

Green,  Peter ...........     Greenville, Greene. 

Grover  Nelson Hume, Allegany.  < 

Grow,  Charles  M Potter, Tates. 

Harvey,  Andrew  Kirk. . .  Binghamton, ....  Broome. 

Hennion,  Abram  W. . . . .     Pompton, Passaic,  N.  J. 

Kain,  John Shawangunk, Ulster. 

Le  Due,  Gerard .../.....  Ogdensburgh, .. . .  St.  Lawrence. 

Ling,  John  Edward New-York, New- York. 

Loomis,  Samuel Sandbank, Oswego. 

Powell,  Otis Bolton, Canada  Egst. 

Spicer,  Devotion  W Hoosiek, Bensselaef. 

Tainter,  John Stock  bridge, Madison. 

Wells,  James  S . . . .    New-York, New- York. 

Winslow,  James  H ..... .    Pierpont, St.  Lawrence. 

Wright,  William  P Boonville, Oneida. 

FEMALES. 

Bonghton,  Lucy  A New- York, New- York. 

Colvin,  Josephine  Grew  -    Buffalo, Erie. 

Eacker,  Margaret Mohawk, Montgomery. 

Garratt,  Catharine Lyons, Wayne. 

Gilbert,  Lney Sparta, Livingston. 

Golden,  Emily Hampden, Delaware. 

Hahn,  A-uguste. ........     Newark, Essex,  N.  J. 

Hart,  Adeline  M De  Buyter, Madison. 
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Names.  Town.  County. 

Laister,  Eleanor  J N.  Y.  Mills, Oneida. 

Skelly,  Elizabeth New-York, New-York. 

Smith,  Mary  Ann Rochester, Monroe. 

Sullivan,  Catharine New-York, New- York. 

Williams,  Elizabeth Orange, Essex,  N.  J. 

Woodford,  Almira Sherburne, Chenango. 

Numbers  embraced  in  the  last  catalogue, 337 

"       admitted  in  1851, 50 

Whole  number  within  the  year, 277 

Left  the  Institution, 34 

Actual  number  in  the  Institution  Dec.  31st,  1851, 243 


Of  the  foregoing  there  are  135  males  and  108  females,  = 

Supported  by  the  State  of  New-York, 160 

city  of  New- York, 16 

State  of  N.  Jersey,  15 

their  friends, 24 

Institution, 28 


u 

« 
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TERMS  OF  ADMISSION 


I.  Pupils  are  provided  for  by  the  Institution  in  all  respects,  clo- 
thing and  travelling  expenses  excepted,  at  the  rate  of  one  hundred 
and  thirty  dollars  each  per  annum.  Clothing  will  also  be  fur- 
nished by  the  Institution  if  desired,  at  an  additional  annual  charge 
of  thirty  dollars.    Payment  is  required  semi-annually  in  advance. 

II.  The  regular  time  of  admission  is  at  the  close  of  the  vacation, 
which  extends  from  the  second  Wednesday  of  July  to  the  first  Wed- 
nesday of  September.  No  pupil  will  be  received  at  any  other  time, 
except  in  very  extraordinary  cases. 

III.  No  deduction  will  be  made  from  the  annual  charge  in  con- 
sequence of  absence,  or  on  .any  account  whatever,  except  sickness, 
nor  for  the  vacation. 

•  ■ 

IV.  Pupils  are  at  liberty  to  reside  during  the  vacation  in  the  In- 
stitution without  extra  charge. 

V.  Applicants  for  admission  to  be  educated  at  the  public  expense, 
should  be  between  the  ages  of  twelve  and  twenty  five  years.  The 
Institution  will  not  hold  itself  bound  to  receive  any  not  embraced 
within  this  rule,  but  may  do  so  at  discretion. 

VI.  Satisfactory  security  will  be  required  for  the  punctual  pay- 
ment of  bills,  and  for  the  suitable  clothing  of  the  pupils. 

VII.  Application  from  a  distance,  letters  of  inquiry,  &c,  must 
be  addressed,  post-paid,  to  the  President  of  the  Institution.  The  se- 
lection of  pupils  to  be  supported  at  the  public  expense,  is  made  by 
the  Secretary  of  State  at  Albany,  to  whom  all  communications  on 
the  subject  must  be  addressed* 
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VIII.  Should  objections  exist  to  the  admission  of  aiy  individual, 
the  Board  reserve  to  themselves  or  their  officers  a  discretionary  power 
to  reject  the  application. 

The  above  terms  are  to  be  understood  as  embracing  the  entire  an- 
nual expense,  to  which  each  pupil  is  subjected.  Stationery  and  ne- 
cessary school  books  are  furnished  by  the  Institution,  No  extra 
charge  is  made  in  case  of  sickness,  for  medical  attendance,  medi- 
cines, or  other  necessary  provisions. 

« 

It  is  suggested  to  the  friends  of  deaf-mute  children,  that  the  names 
of  familiar  objects  may  be  taught  them  with  comparative  ease  before 
their  admission,  and  that  the  possession  of  such  knowledge  in  any 
degree,  materially  facilitates  their  subsequent  advancement  To  be 
able  to  write  an  easy  hand,  or  at  least  to  form  letters  -with  a  pen, 
is  likewise  a  qualification  very  desirable.  In  reference  to  this  sub* 
ject,  it  is  recommended  that  the  words  which  constitute  writing  les- 
sons or  copies,  preparatory  to  admission,  should  be  such  as  have 
been  previously  made  intelligible  to  the  learner. 

In  the  case  of  each  pupil  entering  the  Institution  it  is  desirable 
to  obtain  written  answers  to  the  following  questions.  Particular  at- 
tention to  this  subject  is  requested. 

1.  What  is  the  name  of  the  individual?  If  he  has  a  middle 
name  it  should  be  given  in  full. 

2.  When  was  he  born?  Give  the  year,  month  and  day  of  the 
month. 

3.  Was  he  born  deaf?  And  if  so,  was  there  any  cause  which  is 
supposed  to  have  operated  before  birth?    If  not,  at  what  age  did  he 

lose  his  hearing?    And  by  what  disease  ar  accident? 

. 

4.  Is  the  deafness  total  or  partial?  If  the  latter,  what  is  the  de- 
gree of  hearing?  e.  g.  Can  he  distinguish  any  spoken  words?  or 
hear  the  human  voice  at  all?  or  what  voices  can  he  hear? 

5.  Have  any  attempts  been  made  to  remove  the  deafness?  and 
what  are  the  results  of  such  efforts? 

6.  Is  there  any  ability  to  articulate?  or  read  on  the  lips? 

7.  Have  any  attempts  been  made  to  commanicate  instruction?  and 
it  he  acquainted  with  any  trade  or  art,  or  with  the  mode  of  forming 
letters  with  a  pen. 
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8.  Is  he  laboring  under  any  bodily  infirmity,  such  as  palsy,  nerv- 
ous  trembling,  malformation  of  the  limbs,  defective  vision?  or  does 
he  show  any  signs  of  mental  imbecility,  or  idiocy? 

9.  Are  there  any  cases  of  deafness  in  the  same  family,  or  among 
the  collateral  branches  of  kindred?  and  how  and  when  produced? 

10.  What  are  the  names,  occupation  and  residence  (nearest  post- 
office,)  of  the  parents?  Give  the  christian  names  of  both  father  and 
mother? 

11.  Is  either  of  the  parents  dead?  If  so,  has  a  second  connec- 
tion been  formed  by  marriage? 

12.  Was  there  any  relationship  or  consanguiaity  between  the  pa- 
rents previous  to  marriage?  e.  g.    Were  they  cousins? 

13.  What  are  the  number  and  names  of  their  children? 

By  order  of  the  Board, 

HARVEY  P.  PEET,  President. 
Georgk  S.  Robbins,  Secretary. 


REPORT 
Of  the  Committee  of  Examination. 

Submitted  by  Mb.  Campbell,  Sept.  16,  185 1. 


To  the  President  and  Directors  of  the  New  York  Institution  for 
the  Instruction  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb : 

The  undersigned  a  Committee  appointed  to  attend  at  the  Institu- 
tion and  cooperate  with  the  officers  of  the  State  Government,  in  the 
annual  examination  of  the  pupils,  beg  leave  most  respectfully  to 

REPORT  : 

That  they  attended  on  the  9th  and  10th  days  of  July  last,  and  in 
connection  with  S.  S.  Randall,  Esq.,  Deputy  State  Superintendent  of 
Common  Schools,  proceeded  to  discharge  the  duties  devolved  upon 
them. 

They  proceeded  first  to  inspect  the  workshops,  where  every  thing 
was  found  in  ord^r.  To  this  department,  however,  they  propose  to 
refer  hereafter  in  this  Report.  Under  the  superintendence  of  our 
worthy  Matron,  Mrs.  Stoner,  we  then  examined  the  various  arrange- 
ments for  the  bodily  comfort  and  convenience  of  the  inmates.  The 
system,  good  order,  and  perfect  neatness,  every  where  visible,  mer- 
ited and  received  our  unqualified  approbation.  .  Where  so  many 
children  and  young  persons,  gathered  from  distant  places  and  depri- 
ved of  one  of  the  most  important  of  the  senses,  are  separated  from 
parental  care  and  watchfulness,  are  brought  together  under  one  roof, 
too  much  attention  cannot  be  paid  to  secure  comfort,  cleanliness  and 
regular  habits,  indispensable  under  such  circumstances  for  the  pres- 
ervation of  health.     In  this  respect,  the  efforts  of  all  connected  with 
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the  arrangements  of  the  Institution  have  been  eminently  successful. 
Few  of  the  pupils  have  been  sick,  and,  with  good  medical  attendance 
and  with  careful  nursing,  those  few  who  were  attacked  by  disease 
were  restored  to  health,  and  thus,  in  the  good  Providence  of  God, 
the  academical  year  closed  without  a  single  death.  Looking  at  the 
large  number  of  pupils,  and  considering  the  fact  that,  in  many  in- 
stances, deafness  has  been  produced  by  disease  and  bodily  infirmities, 
we  cannot  but  feel  that  this  entire  exemption  from  death  deserves 
our  grateful  acknowledgments. 

The  examination  of  the  different  classes,  to  which  we  devoted  the 
greater  part  of  the  two  days,  served  to  show  that  the  careful  teach- 
ing of  the  instructors,  which  has  won  for  them  the  regards  of  the 
Board  in  past  years,  was  still  continued.  The  bright  and  attentive 
eye — the  ready  hand — the  intelligent  answers  to  questions  asked, 
all  gave  nnmistakeable  evidence  that,  while  the  heart  of  those  who 
instructed  was  in  their  work,  the  minds  of  the  pupils  had  responded 
to  their  teachings.  If  in  witnessing  some  .  touching  incident,  or 
noting  the  evidence  of  genius  in  some  of  the  pupils,  the  tear  started 
unbidden  in  the  eye,  it  was  the  tear  of  gratitude  for  blessings  be- 
stowed—of joy  in  the  thought  that  light  had  shone'  in  upon  the 
minds  of  those,  who  otherwise  might  have  groped  their  way  through 
life  in  the  midst  of  intellectual  darknes£  The  programme,  which 
accompanies  this  report,  will  show  the  various  classes,  and  their 
teachers,  and  the  general  course  of  studies,  during  the  year.  We 
have  also  appended  several  compositions  written  by  the  more  ad- 
vanced pupils.  Though  in  many  cases  there  are  peculiar  expres- 
sions, and  ia  others  defects  in  grammatical  construction, — yet  some 
of  these  prodactions  evince  thought,  and  are  marked  by  simple  but 
beautiful  imagery.  They,  and  they  alone  who  are  engaged  in  the 
cause  of  deaf-mute  instruction  can  fully  appreciate  the  difficulties 
and  embarrassments  attendant  upon  the  efforts  to  enlighten  the  minds 
of  those  who  can  neither  hear  nor  speak.  Patient  and  persevering 
labor  can  do  much — but  there  i6  needed  also  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  the  workings  of  the  human  mind.  And' yet,  with  labor  and  with 
talent  for  instruction,  the  progress  must  necessarily  be  slow.  To 
the  deaf  mute  the  language,  which  we  speak,  and  which  we  have 
learned  all  the  way  up  from  lisping  infancy,  is  a  foreign  and  un- 
known language.  The  deaf  mute  when  he  arrives  at  the  Institution 
has  every  thing  to  learn,  and  the  wonder  is,  not  that  he  often  fails 
in  the  grammatical  accuracy  of  his  composition,  but  that  in  the  few 
years  he  spends  under  instruction,  he  accomplishes  so  much. 
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During  the  examination  we  missed  the  presence  of  him  who  for 
more  than  twenty  years  has  been  aft  the  head  of  the  department  of 
instruction,  and  who  had  earned  for  himself  an  honorable  natiie 
araobg  those  who  have  devoted  their  lives  to  this  most  interesting 
branch  of  education.  But  it  was  with  feelings  of  pleasure  that  w£ 
noticed  that  though  absent  he  was  not  forgotten  by  his  beloved  pu- 
pils, and  that  many  of  them  remembered  him  in  their  exercises-  on 
those  days,  and  looked  forward  with  delight  to  th$  time  when  he 
should  return  and  resume  his  labors  among  them. 

Iii  the  course  of  our  Examination,  we  learned  Virith*  great  pleasure 
that  some  attention  has  been  given  to  drawing.  Siottte  of  the  spe- 
cimens shown  us  were  very  creditable  to  beginners,  and  y6ut  catt4, 
ttifttee  were  impressed  rtith  the  idea  that  the  deaf  mitt*  ihight  be 
taught  the  art  of  designing,  drawing  and  painting,  with  great  suc- 
cess. We  have  already  referred  to  the  workshops;  The  trades  now 
taught  are  cabinet-making,  shoe-making,  tailoring  and  book-binding. 
We  would  most  earnestly  recommend  to  the  Board  to  take  immediate 
measures  for  instruction  in  the  art  of  printing.  Drawing,  designing, 
painting,  engraving,  and  even  sculpture,  and  especially  printing, 
would  seem  to  be  pursuits  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  deaf  mute,  and 
in  Which  it  is  believed  many  of  them  would  be  eminently  successful 

The  larger  portion  of  those  who  are  intrusted  to  our  care  are  not 
exempt  from  the  original  burdens  imposed  upon  our  race*  Wheft 
they  leave  the  Institution  tbey  must  earn  their  bread  by  the  sWett 
of  their  brow.  It  h  of  the  last  importance  that  they  be  qualified  fot 
this  duty.  Many  of  them  have  within  them  the  elements  of  power. 
Their  talents  are  various,  and  shut  out',  as  they  necessarily  are,  from 
many  oi  the  pursuits  of  life,  it  becomes  the  more  important'  to  give 
them  access  to  all  such  as  fall  within  the  range  of  their  capacities; 
But  especially  does  it  seem  that  they  might  learn  to  great  advantage 
the  art  of  printing.  While  in  the  institution  their  hours  of  labor 
would  be  but  continued  hours  of  study;  and  when  they  left  to  min- 
gle with  their  fellow  men,  their  very  pursuit  wtauld  stimulate  them 
to  go  forward  in  the  acquisition  of  knowledge.  It  is  believed  that 
this  branch  of  industry  might  be  introduced,  if  not  with  pecuniary 
profit  certainly  without  pecuniary  loss.  We  think  we  see  in  the 
future  great  benefits  to  the  deaf  mute.  It  is  becoming  a  subject  of 
serious  inquiry  whether  additional  schools  are  not  requisite,  where 
the  pupils  may  pursue  a  more  extended  course  of  study.  If  we  can 
with  our  present  organization  bring'  forwatd  the  most  active  and 
intelligent  of  our  pupils,  and  retain  them  as  expert  and  skillful  me- 
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chanics  and  artists,  capable  of  defraying  a  considerable  part,  and 
perhaps  the  whole  of  their  expenses,  after  their  ordinary  term  of  in- 
struction has  expired,  then  we  might  reasonably  expect  to  add  mate- 
rially to  the  cause  of  deaf-mute  instruction,  even  without  further 
pecuniary  aid  from  the  State,  than  is  now  annnally  afforded  us. 
Situated  as  this  Institution  is,  in  this  great  city,  there  would,  it  is 
believed,  be  no  lack  of  employment  for  any  reasonable  number  of 
pupils  who  migbt  be  employed  as  printers.  Whether  a  journal 
might  not  be  printed  by  the  pupils,  containing  occasional  contribu- 
tions from  them,  and  devoted  mainly  to  imparting  to  the  public  in- 
formation  on  this  most  interesting  branch  of  education  is  worthy  of 
consideration. 

It  is  believed  that  there  would  at  least  be  sufficient  interest  ore- . 
ated  in  the  public  mind  to  secure  sufficient  patronage  to  defray  the 
expense  of  the  paper,  and  the  work  might  be  done  by  the  pupils 
themselves.  *  Many  of  our  publishers  employ  others  to  prat  their 
books,  and  it  is  very  certain  that  a  good  deal  of  patronage  of  this 
kind  could  be  obtained.  The  deaf  mute  ought  to  become  a  good 
practical  printer,  and  as  we  have  before  observed,  this  very  pursuit 
would,  in  his  hours  of  labor,  still  continue  him  a  student. 

This  subject  of  extending  the  circle  of  mechanical  pursuits  ap- 
pears to  the  committee  as  deserving  of  the  most  serious  considera- 
tion of  the  Board. 

Happily  we  are  not,  in  this  country,  trammelled  by  any  of  the 
restrictive  laws  relative  to  trades,  which  interfere,  in  no  inconsider- 
able degree,  with  the  usefulness  of  the  kindred  institutions  in  Eng- 
land. If  we  can  add  to  printing  the  acquisition  of  engraving,  and 
if  in  time  some  branches  of  the  fine  arts,  such  as  painting  and 
sculpture,  can  be  introduced  and  taught,  then,  indeed,  the  morning 
star  will  have  arisen  to  make  glad  the  vision  of  the  deaf  mute.  We 
rejoice  and  give  thanks  that  so  much  has  been  accomplished.  But 
we  think  we  see  even  better  things  in  the  future,  when  we  shall 
have,  in  connection  with  our  own  Institution,  not  only  a  high  school 
where  a  more  extended  course  of  instruction  will  be  pursued,  but  an 
academy  of  art  and  of  science,  where  pupils  will  be  fitted  for  the 
various  walks  of  life,  from  which  they  aire  now  excluded  by  reason 
of  their  deafness.  Then  we  shall  have  succeeded  in  teaching  the 
deaf  mute  to  speak,  and  he  will  speak,  not  in  guttural  and  unhar- 
monious  sounds,  but  trumpet-tongued,  with  thousands  of  voices 
through  the  press,  and  he  shall  make  even  the  oanvas    and  the 
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marble  speak.  It  may  be  many  years  before  this  is  done.  Few  may 
attain  to  eminence,  but  all  can  be  made  useful.  That  which  is  near 
to  us,  and,  as  we  believe,  easy  of  accomplishment,  may  be  done  at 
once.  Let  us  establish  a  .printing  press  and  use  it  as  a  fulcrum  on 
which  we  can  place  our  lever. 

The  examination  of  the  first  class,  which  had  been  under  the  in- 
struction of  Professor  Bartlett,  was  held,  on  Wednesday  afternoon, 
in  the  chapel,  before  the  Board  of  Directors  and  a  numerous  assem- 
blage of  the  friends  of  the  Institution.  The  acting  president,  Mr. 
P.  M.  Wetmore,  introduced  the  exercises  with  some  remarks  on  the 
present  condition  of  the  Institution,  after  which  the  class  was  called 
to  the  slates.  The  examination  consisted  in  exercises  in  writing 
upon  the  various  branches  of  studies  in  which  the  class  had  been 
engaged  during  the  year,  viz.  :  natural  history,  ancient  and  modern 
history,  physiology,  geography,  &c.  The  committee  were  highly 
gratified  with  the  thorough  manner  in  which  this  class  had  been 
instructed,  in  the  various  studies  above  mentioned,  as  shown  by  the 
examination,  and  with  their  readiness  and  facility  in  expressing 
their  ideas  by  written  language. 

•With  the  exception  of  the  elementary  classes  which  had  been 
under  instruction  but  one  year  or  less,  the  committee  were  furnished 
with  compositions  from  all  the  members  of  each  of  the  classes, 
written  with  care,  and  at  considerable  length,  as  evidence  of  their 
ability  to  use  alphabetic  language,  in  connected  discourse,  the  acqui- 
sition of  which,  during  the  whole' course  of  instruction,  is  the  great 
object  of  attention.  As  it  will  be  impossible  to  embody  these  com- 
positions in  this  report,  without  extending  it  to  an  unreasonable 
length,  the  committee  content  themselves  with  giving  the  valedic- 
tory address,  prepared  by  one  of  the  lads,  as  the  closing  exercise, 
but  which,  owing  to  the  crowded  condition  of  the  chapel,  was  not 
recited  in  signs.     It  is  as  follows: 

"  VALEDICTORY    ADDRESS. 

"  Another  year  has  revolved,  and  we  have  come  to  the  close  of  our 
term.  Our  studies  for  this  year  are  done,  and  some  of  us  having 
been  under  instruction,  in  this  Institution  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  for 
seven  years,  are  to  leave  and  return  no  more.  Swiftly  has  the  time 
passed,  and  it  seems  as  though  it  had  been  a  dream.  During  our 
short  sojourn  here  we  have  devoted  our  attention  to  studies,  to  the 
.  improvement  of  our  minds,  and  to  gain  a  knowledge  of  mechanical 
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affairs;  but  to-day  our  term  is  completed,  and  we1  go  forth  to  begin 
the  business  of  life.  How  rapidly  the  periods  of  our  life  pass  I 
Therefore  we  must  be  diligent  in  performing  the  duties  of  life.  We 
must  be  good  and  obedient  to  the  worthy  rules  of  the  Institution, 
while  we  are  pupils  here,  and.  obedient  to  the  commands  of  God  in 
all  our  life. 

"  Indeed,  this  Institution  in  which  we  remain,  and  our  minds  are 
enlightened  through  the  medium  of  instruction,  seems  to  be  the  kind 
refuge  of  the  deaf  and  dumb.  Thanks  be  to  God  that  our  Legisla- 
ture have  done  all  in  their  power  toward  providing  for  the  education 
of  deal  mutes.  These  blessings  have  poured  down  on  us  through 
the  mercy  and  goodness  of  God,  who  has  often  led  the  Legislature 
of  New-York  to  appropriate  large  sums  of  money  for  our  support. 
So  we  must  earnestly  pray  that  they  may  long  be  spared  to  do  good 
to  the  indigent  deaf  and  dumb." 

"  To  the  Board  of  Directors. 

"My  classmates  and  myself  are  now  about  to  leave  this  Institution 
to  return  no  more.  From  month  to  month,  and  from  year  to  year, 
during  our  stay  in  this  Institution,  we  have  been  accustomed  to  meet 
you  in  your  visits  to  this  Institution.  We  feel  obligated  td  you  for 
your  kind  and  wise  care  of  the  Institution,  and  your  interest  in  our 
improvement.  We  invoke  the  blessings  of  God  upon  you,  and  hope 
that  you  may  long  be  spared  to  do  good  to  others,  who  remain 
under  instruction,  in  this  Institution. 

a  We  bid  you  adieu." 

"  To  the  acting  President 

"  In  the  absence  of  our  most  beloved  president,  Dr.  Peet,  you  have 
been  called  to  discharge  the  duties  of  president  of  this  Institution. 
We  have  admired  your  activity  and  efficiency,  and  we  feel  deeply 
grateful  to  you  for  your  kind  and  strong  regard  for  our  welfare  and 
the  prosperity  of  the  Institution.  We  must  now  take  leave  of  you. 
May  your  efforts  for  our  good  be  richly  rewarded  by  the  blessing  of 
heaven,  and  may  you  long  continue  to  receive  the  gratitude  of  the 
deaf  and  dumb  for  your  generous  devotion  to  them. 

"We  bid  you  farewell."  \ 

"To  the  acting  Principal. 

"  My  dear  Professor  D.  E.  Bartlett — We  are  now  about  to  letve 
this  Institution,  where  for  seven  years  we  have  remained,  and  shall 
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be  your  pupils  no  more.  You  have  labored  to  provide  for  our  im- 
provement with  good  vigor  and  skill,  and  under  your  fostering  care 
we  have. pursued  our  studies  with  good  success.  You  have  zealously 
provided  for  us  and  done  for  us  well  in  the  management  of  the  In- 
stitution during  the  absence  of  Dr.*  Peet.  Allow  me  to  give  you  a 
short  address  before  I  take  leave  of  you.  Swiftly  has  the  time  rolled 
during  the  six  years  that  you  have  been  our  teacher.  We  assure 
you  that  our  hearts  are  overflowing  with  gratitude  to  you  for  your 
kind  and  faithful  endeavors  to  benefit  our  minds  and  hearts.  We 
must  now  leave  you,  but  we  shall  not  forget  you.  We  hope  we  may 
meet  with  you  again  on  earth,  but  if  we  meet  no  more  here,  "we 
earnestly  hope  your  smile  will  be  upon  us  on  the  shore  of  eternity, 
in  the  morning  of  eternal  life,  and  we  shall  dwell  together  in  the 
world  of  beauty  and  '  wisdom,  and  holiness  and  happiness  above. 
I  invoke  the  blessings  of  God  upon  you,  hoping  you  will  be  succett- 
ful  in  your  most  zealous  labors  in  doing  good,  as  long  as  you 
live. 

"  I  now  bid  you  an  a  fleet  ion  ate  farewell" 

"  7%  the  Professors  and  Teachers. 

"I  have  no*  i.'w  time  to  tell  you  particularly  what  I  wish  to  say 
to  you.  Tin  I)  we  feel  under  great  obligation  to  you,  for  you  have 
greatly  benefited  us  in  our  education.  We  thank  you  for  your  kind 
advice,  in  the  chapel  and  in  the  school.  May  your  labors  for  our 
good  be  rewarded  by  the  blessing  of  God,  and  the  gratitude  of  those 
whom  you  have  benefited.  We  earnestly  pray  that  God  may  bless 
you  while  in  the  discharge  of  your  duties,  in  diffusing  the  light  of 
knowledge  into  the  darkened  minds  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  that 
their  souls  may  be  guided  to  heaven  with  the  light  of  the  Bible. 

u  Farewell." 

14  To  the  Pupils. 

"We,  my  fellow  pupils  and  playmates,  have,  while  here  at  school, 
spent  the  time  together  agreeably  and  pleasantly,  but  the  time  of 
some  of  us  is  expired  here,  and  we  go  on  our  voyage  of  life,  to 
return  here  no  more.  Allow  me  to  advise  those  who  remain  here, 
to  try  to  do  right,  and  treat  your  teachers  obediently,  and  be  diligent  in 
the  discharge  of  your  duties  in  schopl,  and  learn  to  live  well  in  the 
world,  so  that  when  you  die,  you  shall  live  well  in  the  world  that 
is  to  oome.    I  bid  you  adieu." 
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44  To  my  classmates : 

I  assure  you  it  is  with  deep  feeling  that  I  address  you.  We  have 
now  arrived  at  the  end  of  our  term  of  education  at  school.  We 
have  here  been  pupils,  and  have  been  dependent  upon  our  teachers 
♦for  instruction.  We  now  go  forth  to  begiq  the  business  of  life;  we 
must  henceforth  depend  upon  ourselves  and  upon  the  guidance  of  our 
God.  We  shall  doubtless  meet  with  many  trials  and  afflictions,  and 
many  changes  from  prosperity  to  disappointment.  But  let  us  stand 
firm  in  the  strength  of  Christ,  our  great  instructor  and  our  Saviour, 
and  we  shall  not  fail.  When  we  are  in  troubles  let  us  lift  up  our 
eyes  to  Heaven,  where  there  shall  not  be  tears  of  farewell.  Let  us 
endeavor  faithfully  to  discharge  the  duties  of  life,  and  hope  who* 
we  leave  the  earth  to  dwell  together  above  the  sky,  and  there. will 
be  our  everlasting  rest 

May  the  blessing  of  heaven  be  ever  npoa  yon.    Farewell.*' 


«i 


At  the  close  of  these  exercises,  the  chairmen  of  the  committee 
made  a  verbal  report  of  the  tepults  of  the  examination,  and 
mended  the  following  pupils  of  five  jeers  steading  for 
for  an  additional  term  of  one  year. 

Males.  Females. 

John  S.  Brown,.  Almim  Woodford, 

Michael  McLaughlin,  Mary  Ann  Momanqy, 

John  Tainter,  Susan  M.  Harrison, 

Andrew  K.  Harvey,  Margaret  Eapker, 

Henry  0.  Rider,  Ellen  Caasidy, 

Zachariah  McCoy.  Sarah  Ireland, 

Emily  Mead. . 

The  report  of  the  committee  being  accepted,  the  pupils  above 
named  were  accordingly  recommended  by  the  Board  for  resclectfaa» 

Mr.  Randall,  Deputy  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools,  then  ad* 
dressed  the  assembly,  expressing  his  satisfaction  with  the  evidences 
of  the  progress  and  improvement  of  the  pupils  which  he  bad  wit- 
nessed. Mr.  Randall  remarked  that  the  instruction  of  the  deaf  and 
dumb  is  but  a  part  of  the  great  system  of  education  which  illustrates 
our  country  and  the  age  in  which  we  live.  The  blessings  of  educa- 
tion are  brought  within  the  reach  jof  all  classes  of  the  community, 
the  high  and  the  low,  the  rich  and  the  poor  alike  enjoy  them.  This 
State,  in  addition  to  the  colleges  and  academies  which  it  had  estab- 
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listed,  had  appropriated  a  still  greater  sum  for  the  support  of  its 
11,000  common  schools,  in  which  800,000 .  children  received  their 
education.  Nor  had  it  stopped  here,  but  had  extended  its  beneficent 
care  and  protection  to  the  deaf  and  dumb,  the  blind,  the  insane,  and 
even  to  the  idiot;  In  conclusion  M*.  R.  exhorted  the  pupils  to  cher- 
ish a  love  and  veneration  for  the  Institution  and  its  conductors,  and  for 
the  State,  by  whose  liberal  policy  they  had  enjoyed  such  inestimable 
blessings;  he  urged  them  to  go  forth  to  lives  of  usefulness  and  honor, 
and  never  to  neglect  the  improvement  of  their  minds  and  the  cultiva- 
tion of  their  moral  and  intellectual  nature. 

-Mr.  Randall's  remarks  were  translated  to  the  pupils  by  Professor 
Bartlett,  and  received  by  them  with  great  attention  and  respect. 

* 

Diplomas  were  then  presented  to  the  following  pupils  who  had 
completed  the  full  oovrse  of  seven  years  at  the  Institution,  and  the 
president,  Mr.  Wetmore,  took  the  opportunity  of  presenting  to  each 
of  then,  accompanied  by  appropriate  remarks,  a  handsome  volume, 
in  ^testimonial  of  his  approbation  of  their  attention  to  study,  and  the 
creditable  manner  in  which  they  had  conducted  themselves  duriftg 
their  connection  with  the  Institution: 

Malts.  Female*. 

Charles  M.  Grow,  Lucy  Gilbert, 

James  S.  Wells,  Lucy  A.  Bough  ton, 

John  E.  Ling,  Josephine  Grace  Colvin, 

George  Driscall,  Catharine  Sulliv&n. 

James  H.  Winslow, 
James  M.  Canip, 
William  P.  Wright. 

The  customary  certificates  were  also  given  to  the  following 
ptipils  who  had  just  ended  the  term  of  five  years : 

Males.  Females. 

John  James  Brown,  Emeline  L.  Golden, 

Michael  McLaughlin,  Margaret  Abel, 

Charles  O'Hara,  Helen  A .  Chandler, 

John  Tainter,  Charlotte  Conklin, 

David  Hill,  Augusta  G.  Bough  ton, 

Andrew  KT  Harvey,  ^Elizabeth  Williams, 

Henry  C.  Ridej,  Emily  Mead, 
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Philetus  £.  Morehouse,  Almira  Woodford, 

Charles  Larkin,  Mary  Ann  McKitmey,  ! 

Zachariah  McCoy,  Susan "M.  Harrison, 

John  W.  Chandler,  Catharine  Garret, 

Peter  R.  Golden.  Margaret  Eacker, 

Ellen  Donovan, 

Ellen  Cassidy, 

Sarah  Ireland. 

t<  The  following  parting  letter  of  advice  from  the  absent  President, 
•  Dr.  Peet,  addressed  to  the  pupils  was  also  read  and  explained  to  the 
pupils: 

* 

Puns,  June  24th,  1851. 

My  dear  pupils. — It  was  my  intention  when  I  left  home  to  write 
to  you  often,  but  1  have  traveled  very  rapidly,  and  sometimes  I  have 
not  reached  my  stopping  places  till  late  in  the  evening,  when  after 
taking  some  refreshments,  being  much  fatigued  I  have  been  farced 
to  retire  to  rest.  At  other  times  I  have  ridden  all  night.  Under 
these  circumstances  I  could  not  well  write;  but  as  the  term  is  draw* 
ing  to  a  close,  I  desire  before  you  separate  from,  the  Institution,some 
of  you  to  return  no  more,  to  give  you  some  visible  proof  of  my  re* 
membrance  and  affection. 

The  letters  which  I  have  received  from  the  instructors  and  other 
members  of  the  institution  have  informed  me  that  you  have,  in  gene- 
ral, behaved  well.  This  has  been  a  source  of  great  pleasure  to  me, 
for  nothing  could  give  me  greater  joy  than  to  hear  "  that  my  chil- 
dren walk  in  the  truth."  If  there  are  any  of  you  who  feel  that  you 
have  offended,  I  hope  you  will  ask  forgiveness,  first  of  God,  who 
pardoneth  all  those  who  are  truly  penitent,  and  then  of  your  teaohers 
and  of  one  another. 

During  my  absence  I  have  traveled  through  several  States  of  this 
continent,  and  visited  many  institutions  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  but 
I  have  seen  none  in  which  I  think  you  would  prefer  to  live  rather 
than  our  own.  Some  of  these  institutions  were  formerly  convents, 
and  are  surrounded  by  walls;  and  the  door  which  opens  into  the 
street  is  always  kept  locked.  The  pupils  sometimes  walk  out  under 
the  guidance  of  their  instructors  or  monitors,  but  they  have  no  per* 
sonal  liberty  to  go  outside  the  walls,  or  tq  accept  invitations  to  visit 
their  friends,  pr  to  enjoy  social  intercourse. 
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Some  of  these  schools  are  for  boys,  and  others  for  girls;  and  when 

males  and  females  are  taught  in  the  same  school,  they  are  instructed 
by  persons  of  their  own  sex,  and  in  separate  rooms,  and  they 
take  their  meals  in  separate  dining  rooms.  They  are  never 
permitted  to  converse  with  or  see  each  other.  When  they  occu- 
py the  same  floor  in  the  chapel,  the  sexes  are  separated  by  means 
of  a  screen,  or  the  female3  sit  in  a  gallery  above,  behind  a  sort  of 
lattice  work.  I  have  found  but  one  exception  to  this  arrangement. 
Those  of  the  pupils  who  have  been  some  time  in  school  busy  them- 
selves with  religious  books  during  the  services,  which  are  conducted 
in  a  language  unintelligible  to  them.  I  say  nothing  of  the  living; 
it  may  be  as  good  as  can  be  afforded  for  the  price  which  is  paid. 
But  I  think  you  would  hardly  be  satisfied  with  bread  and  water  for 
your  breakfast  aod  supper,  and  never  taste  of  coffee,  or  tea,  or  sugar, 
or  butter,  or  any  of  those  nice  delicacies  with  which  you  are  fur- 
nished at  home. 

The  condition  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  in  the  countries  which  I  hate 
visited,  after  they  leave  school,  is  very  different  from  that  of  the  edu- 
cated deaf  and  dumb  in  the  United  States.  To  be  deaf  and  dumb  is 
considered  a  good  excuse  for  vagrancy  and  begging.  1  have  met 
with  several  of  this  class  in  the  Italian  States,  who  came  to  me  and  * 
made  the  sign  that  they  were  deaf  and  dumb,  and  asked  me  tor 
money.  Even  when  they  have  a  knowledge  of  a  trade,  they  find  it 
difficult  to  get  employment,  and  hence  are  obliged  in  many  cases,  to 
depend  upon  the  hand  of  charily  for  the  means  of  support. 

How  different  is  your  condition  from  all  this,  and  how  thankful 
you  should  be,  that  you  have  comfortable  homes,  and  some  kind  ?f 
business,  by  which  you  can  supply  your  own  wants  and  assist 
others !  I 

As  you  are  about  to  separate  from  the  Institution,  some  of  you 
temporarily,  and  others  permanently,  I  can  not  suffer  the  occasion  to 
pass,  without  offering  to  you  a  few  words  of  parting  advice. 

To  those  who  are  to  leave  it  for  the  voi  .»tion,  let  me  say  that  this 
interval  of  study  should  not  be  spent  as  j  mere  season  of  pastime. 
You  should  try  to  be  useful  to  your  parents  and  those  who  may  have 
the  care  of  you,  on  the  farm,  in  the  work  shop,  or  in  proper  atten- 
tion to  household  duties.  Be  prompt  and  willing  to  comply  with 
their  wishes.  Strive  to  render  yourselves  pleasant  and  agreeable 
inmates  of  the  family.  Co  not  go  to  places  of  doubtful  propriety, 
"such  as  grog-shops,  nor  imitate  the  vicious  example,  of  others,  nor- 
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spend  tbe  sabbath  in  fishing,  or  shooting,  or  wandering  abort  the 
fields  or  woods,  on  this  holy  day.  Study,  or  read,  or  write  a  little 
every  day  so  as  not  to  forget  any  portion  of  what  you  hare  learned 
at  school  And  finally  let  me  enjoin  it  upon  you  to  return  to  the 
Institution  punctually,  so  as  to  begin  your  studies  on  the  first  day  of 
the  next  tern. 

To  those  who  are  now  to  leave  the  Institution  to  return  to  it  no 
more,  let  me  say — but  what  shall  I  say  that  I  have  not  said,  again 
and  again  ?  You  have  been  under  instruction  to  but  little  profit,  if 
you  have  not  treasured  up  those  kssons  of  wisdom,  which  /will  bad 
you  to  be  kind  and  affectionate  in  all  the  family  relations,  to.  be 
good  citizens,  and  useful  members  of  society.  You  should  select,  if 
you  have  not  already  done  it,  some;  business  for  life,  and  pursue  it 
steadily.  Be  not  given  to  c^ngjs,  nor  wander  about  from  place  to 
place.  Depend  upon  yourselves,  and  by  your  own  industry,  minister 
to  your  own  wants.  Let  me  enjoin  it  upon  you  to  abstain  from  the 
use  of  intoxicating  liquors,  and  be  not  the  companions  of  those  who 
frequent  tipling  houses.  Above  all,  remember  the  sabbath  day  and 
keep  it  holy.  By  this  means  your  worldly  associations  will  be  in- 
terrupted, and  you  will  be  reminded  of  your  relations  and  your  duties 
to  God,  Make  it  a  point  to  attend  public  worship,  in  connection 
with  some  church,  wbereever  it  is  practicable,  and  let  the  Bible  be 
your  guide  always.  Following  this  you  will  succeed  well  in  this 
life,  and  by  the  blessing  of  God  on  your  efforts  you  may  be  prepared 
for  tbe  life  to  come. 

That  God  may  bless  you  in  all  your  lawful  undertakings,  and  pre- 
pare you  a  home  in  heaven,  when  the  trials  of  this  life  are  over,  is 
the  sincere  and  devout  prayer  of  your  affectionate  preceptor  and 
friend. 

H.  P.  PEET. 

The  committee  in  conclusion  would  express  the  satistaction  which 
they  have  felt  in  discharging  the  duty  imposed  upon  them  by  the 
Board.  To  be  connected  in  any  way  with  a  system  of  benevolence, 
so  vast  in  its  object,  so  beneficent  in  its  operation,  and  so  efficient 
in  its  results,  is  indeed  an  honor.  But  to  be  brought  into  immediate 
contact  with  it,  to  examine  its  details,  its  wise  adaptation  of  means 
to  the  attainment  of  its  ends,  and  above  all  to  witness  the  inappre- 
ciable benefits  and  happiness  which  it  confers  upon  the  objects  of  its 
care,  fills  the  heart  with  the  profoundest  emotions  of  gratitude  and 
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thankfulness  to  a  Divine  Providence,  that  these  children  of  misfor- 
tune may  have  the  burden  of  their  affliction  so  entirely  removed.  It 
needs  but  to  behold  the  eye,  so  lately  dull  and  vacant,  now  kindled 
with  intelligence  and  flashing  with  thought;  the  countenance  radiant 
with  joy,  and  the  elastic  step  and  vivacious  manner  so  indicative  of 
real  enjoyment,  to  feel  the  full  conviction  that  to  open  the  mind  of 
the  deaf  mute  to  instruction,  is,  indeed,  to  confer  the  boon,  of  happi- 
upon  an  immortal  mind. 


We  may  add  in  conclusion  that  Judge  Duer,  one  of  the  committee, 
who  was  not  present  during  the  examination,  entirely  concurs  in  the 
views  above  expressed. 

WILLIAM  W.  CAMPBELL, 
JOSEPH  LAWRENCE, 
JNO.  DUER, 

Committu. 


PROGRAMME. 


Hon.  CpftlSTOPHXR  MORGAH, 

Secretary  of  State  and  Supt.  Common  Schools. 

Hon.  Williak  W.  Campbell, 
Hon.  Johh  Duer, 

Joseph  Lawjlsiicb,  Esq., 

Committee  of  Examination. 

ftMm*nMEif— The  following  programme  prepared  in  accord- 
with  the  usual  custom  of  the  President  of  the  Institution, 
for  the  purpose  of  guiding  the  committee  in  conducting  the  ex- 
amination, will  show  you  the  number  and  order  of -the  classes, 
the  time  during  which  each  class  has  been  under  instruction,  the 
name  of  the  teacher,  anjl  the  studies  in  which  the  several  classes 
have  been  instructed  during  the  past  year. 

« 

The  classes  are  presented  on  the  programme  In  the  inverse  or* 
der  of  their  standing,  as  you  will  perceive,  the  least  advanced 
being  placed  first,  viz : 

ELEVENTH  CLASS. 
I.  Names. 

Males.  Females. 

John  Marum,  Dorothy  Vosseller, 

Louis  M.  Bouvie,  Ann  Doyle, 

Owen  McCabe,  Ellen  Moore, 

Russell  Johnson,  Sarah  Ann  Jfebcock, 

Valentine  Bradshaw,  Honora  Berkeley, 

Hiram  B.  Brown,  Christiana  R.  Hardy, 
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Males.  Females. 

Charles  P.  Edwards,  Amanda  Dunning, 

James  E.  Story,  Susan  Bailey, 

I^ouis  McK.  Hill,  Catharine  Robinson. 

James  Gardner, 
Philip  M.  Parsells, 
<3eorge  W.  Schatt, 
Elijah  R.  Blakeman, 
Charles  Goghlin, 
Charles  W.  Vantine, 
Nelson  Orover, 

Males,  1«,  Pennies,  •,  Total,  26. 

Taught  by  Isaac  H.  Baif edict. 

II.  Standing. 

This  class  is  composed,  for  the  most  part,  of  those  pupils  who 
entered  after  the  wmmencemwt  of  Up  ten*,  and  wttbi  <two 
*x*cp£on*,  hare  been  un<Jer  iwtruotion  for  v»arioua  \wg3m .  rf 
time,  between  six  and  ten  months* 

HLStmiiea. 

1 .  The  alphabet,  both  manual  and  written. 

*  » 

2.  "Elementary  Lessons."  The  class  have  gone  over  and  re- 
viewed one  hundred  and  fourteen  lessons  of  fhis  book,  embracing 
a  vocabulary  of  the  different  parts  of  speech,  the  plural' of  sub- 
stantives, the  inflections  of  the  verb  in  the  present  actual  and 
liabitual  tenses,  the  use  of  prepositions,  the  article,  the  conjunc- 
tion and  the  pronouns,  a  few  adverbs  and  miscellaneous  questions 
&nd  answers. 

3.  Penmanship.    Exercises  in  the  use  of  the  crayon  and  the  pen. 

4.  Numbers,  in  figures  and  words,  to  one  thousand. 

5.  "Scripture  Lessons,"  Three  sections,  comprehending  thf 
nature  and  attributes  of  the  Supreme  Being,  and  the  moral  and 
social  duties  of  man. 
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TENTH  CLASS/ 
I.  Names. 

Malts.  Females. 

John  Donovan,  Nancy  A.  Barnhart, 

Peter  Green,  Helen  A.  Brabrook, 

Samuel  Loomis,  Lavinia  Barley, 

John  Minard,  '  Mary  L.  Goodrich, 

Jamgs  W.  Parker,  Adelia  Millot, 

William  T.  Parsons,  Fanny  Jane  Ogden, 

Louis  Pigueron,  Harriet  Williams, 

Otis  Powell,  Mary  Ann  Smith, 

Alfred  Stryker,  Harriet  Poppino, 

Jacob  Swartz,    •  Wealthy  Woodward. 
Joseph  Webster.— .Mate,  11,  Females  y  10— IWa/,21. 

Taught  by  G.  C.  W.  Gamagb. 

II.  Standing — One  Year. 
III.  Studies. 

1 .  The  alphabet,  both  manual  and  written. 

2.  « Elementary  Lessens ."  The  class  hare  gone  over  one  hun- 
dred ahd  eighteen  lessons  of  this  book,  embracing  a  vocabulary 
of  the  different  parts  of  speech,  the  singular  and  plural  of  nouns,. 
adjectives  in  common  use,  the  inflections  of  the  verb  in  the 
pment  actual^  and  habitual  tenses,  the  use  of  the  prepositions, 
the  article,  the  coitfunction  and  the  pronouns  and  miscellaneous 
questions  and  answers. 

3.  Penmanship..  Exercises  in  the  use  of  the  crayon  and  the  pen. 

4.  JVumbersj  in  figures  and  in  words  irom  one  to  five  hundred, 
with  8on)6  simple  exercises  in  addition  and  multiplication. 

6.  Scripture  Lessons  to  section  VI. 
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ninth:  class. 

I.  Names. 

Males.  Females. 

Ferdinand  A.  Beecher,  Fanny  L.  Freeman, 

William  H.  H.  Brewer,  Jane  Simons, 

Robert  G.  Harkness,  Jane  Tanner, 

Patrick  Rowan,  Mary  Ann  Wiggins, 

William  W.  Farnham,  Emeline  L.  Golden, 

Timothy  Weeks,  Dorcas  Bailey, 
Peter  L.  Golden,                       •  Adaline  M.  Hart. 
James  Ryer, 
John  Kelly, 
Forman  Bobbins, 

William  G.  Harrison, 
John  Isaac  Kipp, 
Peter  Housel. 

Males,  IS,  Females,  7,  Total,  SO. 

Taught  by  J.  W.  Conkli*. 

II.  Standing — Two  Years. 
III..  Studies. 

1.  "Elementary  Lessons."    Finished  from  lesson  122,  and  re- 
viewed. 

2.  Penmanship.    Half  an  hour's  exercise  daily. 

3.  Composition.     Exeroises  daily  in  forming  sentences  upon 
given  words,  simple  descriptions  of  objects,  short  and  easy  stories 

and  letter  writing. 

4.  Exercises  in  dialogues. 

5.  Arithmetic,    Exercises  in  simple  addition,  subtraction,  mul- 
tiplication and  division. 

6.  Scripture  Lossons,  from,  sect;  VI  to  sect.  XX,  and  reviewed 
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Males. 

John  W.  Wetteroth, 
Hiram  Dopp, 
John  Brownell, 
Melville  D.  Bartlett* 
William  McSweney, 
Abraham  A.  Barnes, 
Charles  Pitt, 
Sidney  J.  Vail, 
Gilbert  Hicks. 


EIGHTH  CLASS. 
.  -I.   Names. 

Females. 

Fanny  Smith, 
Susan  A.  Amerman, 
Sarah  L.  Wiley, 
Eleanor  J.  Laister, 
Antoinette  A.  Noyes, 
Mary  OToole, 
Esther  Eckerson, 
Larinia  Sherman, 
Rosena  E.  Prothais, 
Sabrina  Eeyser, 
Catharine  D.  Plass. 
Females,  U,  Total,  90. 

Taught  by  Edwabd  Pbbt. 

II.  Standing — Two  years. 
HI.  Studies. 

1.  "Elementary  Lessens"  finished  from  lesson   180,  and  re- 
viewed. 

2.  Lessons  1 — 12,  in  part  second. 

3.  Arithmetic.    Exercises  in  addition,  subtraction  and  multi- 
plication. 

4.  Penmanship. 

5.  «  Scripture  Lessons"  to  Section  X. 


Males,*, 


SEVENTH  CLASS. 
I.  Names. 


Males. 
Charles  Brown, 
Thomas  H.  Nichols, 
Andrew  J.  Gardner, 


Females. 
Martha  J.  Works, 
Margaret  E.  Williams, 
Mary  Ross, 
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Males. 
John  Kain, 
Gerard  LeDuc, 
Henry  Gravellin, 
Leonard  Lake, 
William  B.  Burget, 
John  Van  R.  Halsey, 
Henry  J  Haight. 
Males,  10, 


Females.  « 

Elizabeth  Coghlin, 
Rhoda  McGuire, 
Maria  A.  Brophy, 
Elizabeth  Skelly, 
Sarah  F.  Spicer, 
Joanna  Macauley, 
Gertrude  C.  Walter. 
Females,  10,  TotalfZO. 

Taught  by  P.  A.  Spovtoad. 


II.  Standing — Three  years. 
III.  Studies. 

1.  "Course  of  Instruction."    Part  II,  to  lesson  71,  and  re- 
viewed. 

2.  Composition.    Exercises  in  framing  sentences  on  given  words 
fluid  phrases,  and  letter-writing. 

3.  Arithmetic.  Addition,  subtraction,  multiplication  and  di- 
vision. 

4.  "  Scripture  Lessons,"  to  Section  XXIX,  and  reviewed. 


Males. 
David  Hill, 
Daniel  P.  Marcy, 
James  S.  Livingston, 
Peter  Schnester, 
Joel  E.  Andrews, 
Edward  Hatch, 
Henry  Charlon, 
Isaac  Van  Velsor, 
Austin  M.  Wilder, 
William  P.  Wright. 

Miles  j  10, 


SIXTH  CLASS. 

I.  Names. 

Females. 
Anna  M.  Perry, 
Elizabeth  Williams, 
Gertrude  A.  Boughton, 
Emily  -Mead, 
Helen  M.  Tompkins, 
Harriet  M.  Robbins, 
Fanny  Brady, 
Zeraah  D.  Wilder, 
Ellen  A.  Seaman, 
Catharine  B.  Wilson, 
Delia  La  Barre. 
Females,  11,  7ota/,  SI, 

Taught  by  J.  A.  Gaby. 
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II.  Standing — Three  years. 
HI.  Studies. 

1.  "  Course  of  Instruction)  Part  III,"  to  lesson  127,  omitting 
17—30. 

2.  Arithmetic.    Emerson's  Part  I,  finished,  and  part  II  from 
page  6  to  page  23. 

3.  Penmanship.    A  weekly  exercise  of  three  quarters  of  an 
hour. 

4.  Composition.    Simple  exercises  in  easy  stories,  and  journal 
writing. 

5.  "  Scripture  Lessons"  finished  and  reviewed.    Selected  por- 
tions of  the  New  Testament,  and  three  lessons  of  the  first  volum* 

« 

of  S.  S.  Union  Questions  on  the  Life  of  Christ. 


FIFTH  CLASS. 
I.  Names. 


Males. 
Nathaniel  Barry,    * 
Owen  W.  Evans, 
Simeon  T.  Gar  lock, 
William  Litts, 
Chauncey  Ketcham, 
William  W.  Miles, 
Hubbard  W.  Ross, 
Silvanus  B.  Smith, 
Edwin  South  wick, 
Jacques  S.  Williamson, 
William  S.  Works.  ♦ 

Males,  11, 


Females. 
Francis  M.  Barnes, 
Margaret  M.  Bower,   . 
Charlotte  Z.  Bradford, 
Susan  Dodge, 
Sarah  Ireland, 
Cornelia  A.  Lathrop, 
Mary  J.  Mallinson, 
Elizabeth  Van  Zandt, 
Louisa  A.  Warts. 


Females,  9,  Total,  20. 

Taught  by  0.  W.  Morris. 
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II.  Standing — Four  years. 

Ilf.  Studies. 

1.  "  Course  of  Instruction  Part  II,"  to  lesson  119:  embracing 
the  subjects  of  the  preceding  year,  interrogations,  &c. 

#.  "  Course  of  Instruction,  Part  III ;"  through  chap.  Ill,  com- 
prising the  history  of  man  and  animals. 

3.  Cteltfs  History  of  the  United  States,  through  the  first  thirteen 

lessons. 

4.  Arithmetic.  The  first  five  or  fundamental  rules,  and  their 
application. 

(,  Penmanship. 

6.  Drawing,  as  a  relaxation. 

7.  Scripture.  Selections  from  the  Gospel  according  to  Luke, 
committed  to  memory,  and  the  pupils  required  to  render  an  ac- 
count in  signs  and  in  writing. 


FOURTH  CLASS. 


I.  Names. 


Males. 

John  James  Brown, 
John  Dinneen, 
Charles  Ferris, 
Harrison  E.  Fitch, 
George  W.  Graham, 
Abraham  W.  HennioQ, 
Charles  H.  Larkin, 
Michael  McLaughlin  x 
Charles  O'Hara, 
John  Tainter, 
John  Witschief. 
Males,  11, 


Females. 
Margaret  Abel, 
Cornelia  Anderson, 
Ellen  Cassidy, 
Charlotte  Conklin, 
Ellen  Donovan, 
Margaret  Eacker, 
Catharine  Garratt, 
.Susan  M.  Harrison, 
Mary  Jane  McKir.ney, 
Almira  M.  Woodford. 

Females,  10,  Total,  21. 

Taught  by  J.  Vajt  Nostraho. 


H*il&! 
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Standing—Five  y*aW. 
111.  Studies. 

1.  Geography.    Smith's. 

2.  Child*  History  of  the  Unified  State*  to  ptg6  8«. 

•3.  Arithmetic    Practice  in  the  fire  gioiufd  rtUes,  ft* 
4  The  JWMc    The  Life  of  Christ  in  Matth&*. 
5.  Letters  <md  Compositions. 


THIRD  CLASS. 
I.  Names. 


Males. 

Adelmar  Cross, 
George  W.  Jones, 
William  J.  Craft, 
Andrew  Paterson, 
John  W.  Chandler, 
Francis  C.  Hertwiek, 
Ozias  Getman, 
Joseph  De  Hart, 
David  Wilson, 
Daniel  Hogenkamp, 
Charles  W.  Parker, 
Robert  McCormlck, 
John  Ryan. 
Males,  1», 


'Females. 
Lydia  Ann  Ballon, 
Helen  Hunter, 
Sarah  A.  Padmore, 
Elizabeth  Ann  Sharot, 
Maxyette  Hunt, 
Phebe  Overton, 
Eliza  Ann  Palmer. 


*Wa/e«,7,  Total,  $&.  t 

laugh*  by  Thomas  Gau-Mdw.  ' 
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IL  Standing  (of  the  majority  of  the  class)  Six  Years. 

III.  Studies. 

1.  Occasional  lessons  in  Course  of  Instruction,  Part  II. 

d.  Emerson's  Arithmetic.  Part  II.,  for  most  of  the  session ;  since 
May,  "  Greenleaf 's  National  Arithmetic." 

t.  "  Smith's  Quarto  Geography,"  finished  afid  reviewed. 

4.  "  Goodrich's  Child's  History  of  the  United  States,"  finished 
«nd  reviewed. 

5.  Exercises  in  Composition  of  various  kinds. 

6.  News  of  the  day  and  topics  of  general  information,  given  to 
the  class  through  the  medium  of  natural  signs. 

T.  The  Bible.  Selected  portions  of  the  prophetical  parts  of  the 
Old  Testament,  and  thirteen  lessons  of  the  first  Vol.  of  u  Union 
Questions"  containing  the  history  of  the  life  of  Jesus  Christ. 


SECOND  CLASS. 
I.  Names. 


Males. 

Zachariah  McCoy, 
Ahlra  6.  Webster, 
John  McDonald, 
Matthew  Clark, 
Joseph  Cross, 
William  Breg, ' 
D.  W.  Spicer, 
James  E.  M.  Coffin, 
William  L.  Gilbert, 
George  M.  Cross,  . 
H.  D.  Wilkins. 

Males,  11, 


Females. 

i 

Eleanor  Langlois, 
Catharine  Blauvelt, 
Sally  Ann  Bower, 
Lucinda  E.  Hills, 
Margaret  A.  Dobbie, 
Delia  A.  Eggleston, 
Jane  Ann  Bomeyn, 
Mary  Casler, 
Maria  Louisa  Bower, 


Females,  9,  Total,  SO. 

Taught  by  I.  L.  Pest. 
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II.  Standing. — Six  Years. 
HI.*  Studies. 

1.  Geography.  Smith's  Geography  through. 

■ 

2.  Arithmetic.  Emerson's  II.  Part  and  Greenleaf 's  Introduction. 

3.  History.  Barber's  Elements  of  General  History,  68  pages,  in- 
cluding the  first  three  Periods. 

4.  Composition.  Various  exercises. 

5.  The  Bible  with  the  Union  Question  Books. 


Males. 

John  Edward  Ling, 
George  Driscall, 
James  S.  Wells, 
Charles  M.  Grow, 
James  M.  Camp, 
Zenas  Garrabrant, 
James  W.  Clark  son, 
Henry  C.  Rider, 
Andrew  K.  Harvey, 
P.  E.  Morehouse, 
James  H.  Winslow, 
Moses  Smith, 
Jefferson  Houston. 

Males  i  13, 


FIRST  CLASS. 
I.  Names. 


Females. 

Josephine  G.  Colvin, 
Helen  A.  Chandler, 
Lucy  Cfilbert, 
Lucy  A.  Bonghton, 
Auguste  Hahn, 
Catharine  Sullivan. 


Females,  6,  Total,  19, 

Taught  by  D.  E.  Ba*tlett, 
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II.  Standing. — Seven  Yeans. 
III,.  Studie* 

L  Natural  History  and  Physiology . 
9,  Gtografty. 
9.  History, 
.    4.  Composition. 

5.  Arithmetic. 

6.  Tke  Bible. 

In  this  class,  in  pursuing  the  studies  of  the  year,  the  main  ob- 
ject kept  in  view  has  been  to  lead  the  pupils  into  habits  of  inde- 
pendent study  and  mental  action,,  in  order  to  prepare  them  for 
future  continued  improvement  and  the  successful  accomplishment 
of  the  business  of  life. 

Any  further  information  or  aid  that  I  can  furnish  you  during 
the  progress  of  the  examination,  I  shall  be  most  happy  to  render. 

Hoping  that  you  will  fipd  the  progress  of  the  classea  and  tha 
condition  of  the  Institution  in  general  such  as  to  merit  jowx 
approbation. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be. 

Respectfully,  &c, 

D.  E.  BARTLETT* 
Acting  Principal  of  the  IMttttfWtr 

Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  \ 
Jfeuh  York)  July  Sth,  1851 .      5 


TRIBUTE 
To  tbe  memory  of  the  late  Thomas  H.  Gallaudet.    * 


At  the  meeting  at  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  New-Yoift 
Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  held  at  the 
institution,  on  Tuesday,  October  14th,  1851,  the  following  resolu- 
tion was  adopted : 

Resolved,  That  entertaining  a  profound  sense  of  the  loss  which 
the  cause  of  deaf-mute  education  has  sustained,  not  less  than  the 
general  interests  of  education  and  christian  benevolence,  by  the 
death  of  Rev.  Thomas  H.  Gallaudet,  LL.D.,  this  Board  desires  to 
record  on  its  minutes  a  fitting  tribute  to  his  memory ;  and  that 
the  president  be  requested  to  prepare  such  a  memorial  of  the 
departed,  to  be  submitted  at  the  next  meeting. 

In  the  performance  of  the  duty  thus  assigned  me,  I  sufamty 
most  respectfully,  for  the  consideration  of  the  Board,  the  follow- 
ing testimonial. 

The  loss  which  we  deplore,  though,  as  truly  stated  in  the. 
above  cited  resolution,  one  that  affects  all  interested  in  the  good 
cause  of  education,  touches  most  nearly  the  friends  and  instruc- 
tors of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  the  deaf  and  dumb  themselves. 
To  their  cause,  our  departed  friend  gave,  to  use  in  part  his  own 
words,  "  the  most  active  and  effective  daya  of  his  life,"  and  dm* 
voted  to  their  interests  "  the  warmest  sympathies "  of  his  hearty 
aad  "  the  most  intense  exercise  of  his  talents.9'  In  his  death,  tfc» 
cause  of  education  and  the  interests  of  humanity  h»ve  lost  an 
able  advocate,  the  gospel  ministry  one  of  its  shining  lights,  tlrf 
j«uag  a  friend,  counselor  and  instructor;  but  in  addition  to  onr 
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•hare  in  all  this,  we  and  our  pupils  hare  lost  one  looked  up  to 
and  reverenced  as  a  common  father.  It  is  a  natural  impulse  that 
leads  us,  undec  the  pressure  of  such  a  loss,  to  seek  consolation  as 
well  as  e3ification,  in  cherishing,  now  that  the  earthly  labors  of 
otir  departed  friend  and  benefactor  have  closed,  the  memory  of 
his  worth  j  in  recalling  the  events  of  his  life,  and  in  retracing 
and  deepening  the  lines  of  that  portraiture  of  his  amiable  and 
exemplary,  as  well  as  shining  character,  which  we  desire  to  pre- 
lerve  on  the  tablets  01  memory. 

Thomas  Hopkins  Gallaudet  was  of  French  Huguenot  descent, 
and  was  born  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  December  10th,  1787. 
While  yet  a  child,  his  parents  removed  with  him  to  Hartford, 
where  was  to  be  the  scene  of  his  labors,  and  where  his  life  has 
now  closed,  full  of  fame,  if  not  of  years. 

That  his  youth  was  studious,  his  talents  promising,  and  his 
ambition  wisely  directed,  is  evinced  by  his  having  graduated  at 
Yale  College,  in  1805,  before  he  had  completed  his  eighteenth 
year.  Even  at  that  early  age,  he  held  a  standing  in  his  class 
among  the  very  first,  and  was  the  competitor,  for  its  highest 
honors,  of  a  distinguished  divine  in  this  city,  the  length  of  whose 
mipistry  in  the  same  church,  to  say  nothing  of  the  productions 
of  his  prolific  pen,  has  given  him  a  reputation  beyond  that  of 
most  of  his  clerical  brethren ;  and  tradition  reports  that  Mr.  G.  was 
unsuccessful,  not  on  the  score  of  inferior  scholarship,  but  because 
ef  the  fancied  superior  personal  address  of  his  rival.  Retained 
for  two  or  three  years  as  a  tutor  in  the  college,  he  early  became 
experimentally  acquainted  with  the  subject  of  education,  in 
Various  branches  of  which  his  usefulness  was  destined  to  be  so 
Dninent. 

.  Having  become  a  candidate  for  the  christian  ministry,  toward 
which  was  the  early  bent  of  his  mind,  to  complete  his  profes- 
tional  studies,  he  entered  the  Theological  Seminary  at  Andover, 
tyten  recently  established.  Though,  while  a  student  in  that  cele- 
brated seminary,  he  was  much  embarrassed  by  frequent  ill  health 
he  was  selected  as  the  valedictory  orator  of  his  class,  a  fact  suffi- 
ciently showing  the  high  standing  that  he  maintained,  and  the 
fkvoittble  expectation  that  had  been  formed  oi  his  future  career. 
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Many  of  the  qualities  that  afterward  so  peculiarly  fitted  him  to 
become  the  successful  advocate  and  instructor  of  the  deaf  and 
dumb,  were  already  conspicuous.  His  judgment  was  carefully 
trained ;  his  views  clear  and  comprehensive ;  his  feelings  deep 
and  spiritual ;  his  style  chaste,  simple  and  perspicuous ;.  his 
manner  winning  and  unaffected.  Possessing  such  traits,  he  bade 
fair  to  become  a  most  acceptable  and  useful  preacher. 

With  such  encouraging  prospects  of  usefulness  in  the  profes- 
sion which  he  had  chosen,  it  required  very  manifest  tokens  of  a 
providential  purpose  to  change  his  long  cherished  views,  and 
compel  him,  cautious  as  his  character  was,  even  to  a  fault,  and 
averse  from  all  doubtful  undertakings,  to  enter  an  entirely  new 
and  untried  path.  Among  the  friends  and  neighbors  of  his  father 
was  Dr.  Mason  F.  Cogswell,  an  esteemed  physician  of  Hartford, 
whose  little  daughter  had  been,  by  disease,  at  the  early  age  of 
two  years,  deprived  of  hearing,  and  in  consequence,  almost  en- 
tirely of  speech.  It  was  while  in  Che  midst  of  his  career  at  An- 
dover,  that  during  one  of  his  vacations,  Mr.  Gallaudet  met  the 
little  Alice  Cogswell,  with  a  party  of  children  who  were  amusing 
themselves  in  his  father's  garden.  The  spectacle  of  a  ehild,  evi- 
dently of  no  common  promise,  thus  suddenly  cut  off  both  from 
the  ordinary  means  of  intellectual  improvement,  and  from  the 
higher  moral  and  religious  influences  of  the  christian  family  in 
whose  bosom  she  was  cherished,  while  sundered  from  compan- 
ionship in  its  teachings  and  devotions,  took  an  immediate  and 
lasting,  hold  on  the  sympathies  of  the  young  theological  student. 
Led,  as  if  by  inspiration  at  his  first  interview  with  the  interesting 
deaf-mute  child,  to  seek  means  of  reaching  her  imprisoned  and 
darkened  mind,  and  gifted  with  a  rare  natural  facility  for  com- 
municating by  looks  and  gestures,  as  well  as  with  a  singular  ap- 
titude for  exciting  the  interest  and  winning  the  confidence  of 
children,  he  succeeded  at  once  in  fixing  her  attention  on  written 
words  as  representatives  of  things;  and  continuing  his  benevolent 
experiments  at  intervals,  he  taught  her  to  use  intelligently  many 
words,  and  some  simple  phrases.  Few  and  far  between  as  neces- 
sarily were  his  lessons,  they  were  attended  with  an  obvious  de- 
velopment and  brightening  of  the  child's  intellect;  and  the 
.  knowledge  j>f  words  whieh  she  acquired  under  his  teaching. 
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though  slight)  yet  seemed  to  demonstrate  that  there  was  no  insu- 
perable barrier  to  hear  instruction  in  written  language.  The  hopes 
of  her  friends  were  awakened,  and  in  proportion  to  their  sense  of 
her  affliction,  was  their  anxiety  to  secure  the  continuance  of  lea* 
eons 'by  which  she  profited  so  well,  and  in  which  Seemed  her  only 
prospect  of  escape  from  the  ffearfhl  doom  of  more  than  heathen 
ignorance,  so  long  regarded  as  the  necessary  lot  of  every  deaf 
mute. 

Strongly  as  were  his  sympathies  awakened  in  behalf  of  the 
child,  thus  providentially  brought  in  his  way,  Mr.  Gallaudet 
could  not  resolve  to  give  up  his  earlier  prospects  of  enlarged 
nsefulness  till  the  path  of  duty  was  made  clearer  by  some 
glimpses  of  the  unexpected  greatness  of  the  field  of  benevolent 
effort  opening  before  him.  Imperfectly  aware  of  the  existence 
ttd  success  of  schools  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  in  Europe,  for  the 
saint-like  benevolence  of  De  1'Epee  and  the  philosophical  acumen 
of  Sicard  had  already  spread  far  the  renown  of  their  labors,  and 
the  fame  of  Braidwood  of  Edinburgh  had,  years  before,  drawn 
some  pupils  from  America,  it  became  a  favorite  idea  with  Dr. 
Cogswell  that  a  similar  school  might  be  founded  in  this  country. 
To  this  end,  he  labored  with  all  the  energies  of  a  philanthropist, 
a  christian  and  a.  father. 

It  is  not  easy  now  to  appreciate  the  magnitude  of  the  diffi- 
culties, which  had  to  be  overcome.  Even  to  those  who  could 
divest  themselves  of  the  long-established  prejudice  that  the  deaf 
and  dumb  are  naturally  incapable  of  any  considerable'  intel- 
lectual improvement,  it  seemed  quite  extravagant  to  suppose 
(hat,  in  this  country,  a  number  of  deaf  mutes  could  be  collected, 
sufficient  to  form  a  respectable  school.  And  the  surprise  of 'Dr. 
Cogs  we  IPs  friends  was  us  great  as  their  compassion,  when,  by 

• 

information  obtained  from  the  clergy  of  Connecticut,  he  was 
enabled  to  form  some  estimate  of  the  number  of  deaf  mutes 
actually  existing  in  that  State  alone.  The  founding  of  a  school 
fbr  the  instruction  of  these  hitherto  nepleeted  children,  having 
thus  estimated  in  the  compound  ratio  of  their  numbers  and  their 
ftarftil  destitution,  unexpectedly  taken  the  character  of  an  enter- 
prise worthy  of  the  most  enlarged  christian  benevolence,  and  a 
few  of  those  who  held  themselves  as  stewards,  under -God,  of  the 
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tfmndanee  which  be  had  intrusted  to  them,  Having  pledged  tfai 
jneans  necessary  to  the  first  step,  that  of  obtaining  a  qualified 
teacher,  Mr.  GaJlaudet,  after  long  and  devout  consideration* 
yielded  to  the  call  made  on  him  to  become  the  pioneer  in  thill 
work  of  benevolence. 

Repairing  to  Europe  in  May,  1815,  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of 
some  method  of  instruction  for  deaf  mutes,  already  approved  by  • 
experience,  the  difficulties  which  the  narrow  and  monopolizing 
spirit  of  the  earlier  British  teachers  threw  in  his  way,  most 
providentially  obliged  him  to  have  recourse  to  the  venerated 
head  of  the  Institution  at  Paris,  Sicard,  who,  like  his  great  mastery 
pe  L'Epee,  held  it  a  duty  and  a  privilege  to  impart  his  method 
freely  to  all  inquirers. 

The  system  of  De  PEpee,  improved  by  the  thirty  years  labor  of 
Sicard,  though  encumbered  with  many  circuitous  and  useless 
processes,  had  this  great  advantage  over  those  of  the  British  and 
German  schools,  that  it  favored  the  full  development  and  highest 
improvement  of  that  language  of  gestures  which  alone  can  be- 
come the  vernacular  language  of  a  deaf  mute.  While  in  the 
schools  that  follow  the  methods  of  Braidwood  and  Heinicke, 
immense  labor  was  wasted  in  the  teaching  of  a  painful  and  im- 
perfect utterance,  the  intellectual  development  of  the  bulk  of 
their  pupils  was  cramped  and  retarded  by  the  rudeness  and  im- 
perfectness  of  their  ordinary  means  of  social  communication. 

The  French  teachers,  on  the  other  hand,  justly  regarding  ar- 
ticulation a*  a  mere  accomplishment,  desirable  where  practioar 
hie,  but  practicable  in  comparatively  few  cases,  gave  their  effort* 
to  the  development  of  their  pupil's  mind  and  heart  through  hi* 
own  language  of  signs,  teaching  him  the  written  forms  of  oar 
language,  in  proportion  as  the  expansion  of  his  ideas  enabled  him, 
tp  appreciate  the  meaning  of  our  words  and  phrases.  That  on 
this  system  the  deaf  and  dumb  make  the  most  rapid  and  valua- 
ble acquisitions,  is.  abundantly  proved  by  the  results  of  many 
careful  comparisons  between  the  French  and  American  schools 
On  the  one  hand,  and  t£e  English  and  German  on  the  other. 

At  Paris,  associating  daily  with  Massieu,  Clere,  and*  others  oft 
the  greatest  living  nwsttEa  of  the  language  of  pantomime,  ftfar 
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Gallaudet  acquired  that  faith  in  the  importance,  and  In  the  fall 
power  of  that  language  as  an  instrument  of  instruction  and  of 
pommunicajtion,  which  he  held  and  acted  on  through  life.  As 
evidence  of  his  earnest  convictions  on  this  point,  I  make  an  ex- 
tract from  a  private  letter,  written  only  a  year  before  his  death, 
inclosing  his  apology  for  non-attendance  at  the  first  convention 
of  American  instructors,  in  which  he  says : 

"  I  do  hope  that  one  point  will  be  thoroughly  considered  by 
the  convention,  and  its  vital  importance  appreciated,  (whatever 
difference  of  opinion  may  exist  with  regard  to  the  extent  to  which 
Signs  should  be  used  in  the  education  of  deaf  mutes,)  viz : 

"That  a  teacher  of  deaf  mutes  cannot  be  thoroughly  qualified 
for  his  profession,  without  being  master  of  the  language  of  signs  j 
natural,  as  expressed  by  the  countenance  and  gestures,  and  atti- 
tudes of  the  body ;  and  artificial,  so  far  as  art  has  enlarged  and 
perfected  this  natural  language." 

By  securing  the  assistance  of  Laurent  Clerc,  himself  a  deaf 
mute,  thoroughly  master  of  all  the  signs  and  processes  used  at 
the  school  of  Sicard,and  even  pronounced  by  good  judges  the 
ablest  of  all  the  assistants  of  that  great  man,  Mr.  Gallaudet  was 
enabled  materially  to  shorten  the  term  of  his  necessary  stay  at 
Paris.  On  arriving  in  this  country  in  August,  1816,  Mr.  Gallau- 
det and  Mr.  Clerc  spent  some  months  in  unfolding  the  necessity 
and  demonstrating  the  practicability  of  the  proposed  undertak- 
ing to  the  benevolent  in  various  parts  of  the  Union.  To  the  in- 
terest excited  by  the  then  singular  phenomenon  of  a  well-educa- 
ted and  highly  intelligent  deaf  mute,  already  master  of  one  re- 
fined written  language,  and  rapidly  acquiring  another,  the  suc- 
cess which  they  met  with,  is  doubtless,  in  good  part,  to  be  ascrib- 
ed ;  but  still  more  to  the  singular  persuasive  powers,  consum- 
mate  tact,  and  high  character  of  Mr.  Gallaudet,  who  seemed 
through  life,  gifted  with  a  wonderful  influence  over  all  with 
Whom  he  had  to  do.  With  the  funds  thus  collected,  on  the  15th 
of  April,  1817,  the  first  permanent  school  for  the  deaf  and  dumb, 
on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  was  opened  at  Hartford.  It  is  an  in- 
teresting coincidence,  that,  on  this  very  day,  the  first  act  of  in- 
corporation of  our  own  Institution  was  passed. 
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The  wisdom  of  flfr.  Gallaudet  is  strikingly  shown  by  the  high 
ground  on  which  he  placed  his  school  at  the  outset.  Many  of 
the  European  charitable  institutions  for  deaf  mutes  had  begun  on 
the  scale  of  an  establishment  for  paupers,  making  it  impossible, 
in  most  cases,  to  secure  teachers  of  talent  and  education,  by  which 
indeed  the  same  amount  of  funds  was  made  to  serve  for  the  relief 
of  a  much  greater  number  of  objects,  but  the  actual  benefit  to 
each  was  diminished  in  a  still  greater  proportion. 

The  founders  of  the  Asylum,  at  Hartford,  took  the  juster  and 
wiser  view,  that  the  interests  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  in  both  worlds 
were  too  high  to  be  entrusted  to  any  but  men  of  superior  charac- 
ter and  intellect,  and  that  the  appointments  of  the  Asylum  should 
be  such  as  to  make  it  a  pleasant  home,  and  not  a  sort  of  prison 
for  American  youth .  They  began,  therefore,  by  making  it  a  board- 
ing school  of  the  better  class,  making  no  distinction  between 
their  pupils;  and  the  event  has  amply  justified  their  course.. 
Many  indigent  and  deserving  pupils  were  necessarily  excluded  at 
first  for  want  of  means,  but  legislative  bodies  soon  assumed  the 
patronage  of  these ;  and  in  the  end  all  enjoyed  a  much  mora 
thorough  and  beneficial  education  than  if  the  charity  of  the  first 
founders  of  the  institution  had  been  diluted  to  make  it  reach  far- 
ther. 

Within  a  few  years  after  the  school  was  opened,  Congress  had 
endowed  it  with  a  township  of  land,  and  five  of  the  New  England 
States  had  made  libera]  provision  for  the  education  of  their  indi- 
gent deaf  mute  population.  This  gratifying  result,  the  be- 
ginning of  a  new  era  in  legislation,  is  due,  in  a  large  measure,  to 
the  personal  exertions  and  influence  of  Mr.  Gallaudet,  through 
exhibitions  of  his  pupils  held,  and  addresses  delivered,  in  the 
capitals  and  principal  towns  of  the  different  States,  and  through 
personal  appeals  to  influential  men. 

It  will  not  be  expected  that  on  an  occasion  like  the  present  I 
should  pause  to  retrace  the  early  trials,  the  steady  progress  and 
the  final  and  great  prosperity  of  the  American  Asylum  at  Hart- 
ford. Mr.  Gallaudet  continued  its  Principal  about  fourteen  years : 
and  while  .under  his  direction  it  attained  a  degree  of  usefulness 
and  of  reputation  second  to  no  similar  institution  in  the  world. 
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The  system  of  instruction,  derived  from  that  of  Si  card,  was  still 
greatly  modified  and  improved  by  his  own  judgment  and  expert* 
ence,  especially  in  Emitting  many  of  those  synthetical  processes} 
once  admired  bnt  now  condemned  on  all  hands  as  at  least  un- 
necessary. 

» 

He  was  indeed  happy  in  the  uncommon  capacity  of  some  of 
his  earlier  pupils,  and  in  the  ability  of  most  of  his  earlier  asso- 
ciates ;  but  then  he  developed  the  former  and  chose  the  latter. 
the  fact  that  all  the  schools  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  founded  in 
this  country,  for  many  years,  either  at  the  outset,  obtained  teach- 
ers qualified  under  his  care,  or  if  they  started  on  a  different 
method,  were  soon  constrained  by  public  opinion  to  apply  to  his 
ichool  for  teachers,  evinces  a  prevailing  belief  in  the  excellence 
of  his  system,  due  not  less  to  the  superior  moral  and  religious 
tone  of  his  school  than  to  the  superiority  of  its  intellectual  re- 
sults. 

As  a  teacher,  Mr.  Gallaudet  was  mainly  distinguished  for  the 
clearness  and  perspicuity  with  which  he  could  unfold  even  com* 
plex  and  elevated  ideas  in  pantomime,  intelligible  to  the  youngest 
and  dullest  of  his  pupil*.  Even  the  particles  and  grammatical 
inflections  of  language,  which  so  much  embarrass  an  ordinary 
teacher.,  acquired  clearness  and  significance  in  his  signs ;  and  this 
facility  led  him  to  disregard  regularity  of  method  in  introducing 
the  difficulties  of  language  to  a  greater  degree  than  less  gifted 
teachers  would  find  safe.  But  it  was  in  his  religious  lessons  that 
his  power  was  most  manifested.  First  of  all  teachers  of  the  deaf 
and  dumb,  he  established  for  his  pupils  the  regular  worship  of 
God,  including  prayer,  praise,  instruction  and  exhortation,  in  the 
only  language  which  can  be  made  intelligible  to  the  mass  of  an 
assembly  of  deaf  mutes,  the  only  language  also  which,  even  with 
well-educated  deaf  mutes,  goes  most  directly  to  the  understand- 
ing, the  conscience  and  the  heart.  And  the  greatest  triumph  of 
bis  method  was  in  the  clearness  with  which  he  could  unfold,  to 
pupils  of  a  few  weeks'  standing,  the  new  and  startling  ideas  of 
immaterial  existence,  God  and  immortality. 

Possessing  a  constitution  naturally  delicate,  and  Worn  down  bf 
the  intensity  of  his  labors  in  fcehalf  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  he  felt 
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constrained  to  retire  from  the  active  management  of  his  school, 
in  the  autumn  of  1830,  and  for  a  time  sought  the  repose  he  had 
so  well  earned.  Though  henceforward  his  labors  were  to  be 
directed  to  other  dbjects,  still  his  paternal  interest  -in  the  cause 
of  deaf-mute  education  ceased  only  with  his  life. 

Though  modest  and  retiring  by  naf  ure,  the  efforts  of  Mr.  Gal- 
Iaudet  in  behalf  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  the  deep  interest 
which  the  novel  character  and  remarkable  success  of  his  school 
excited  among  the  benevolent  and  intelligent,  drawing  to  its  doors 
multitudes  of  visitors  from  a  distance,  had  necessarily  made  him 
widely  known  throughout  New  England,  there  can  be  no  stronger 
proof  of  the  high  and  general  estimation  in  which  his  talents 

and  character  were  held  than  the  fact  that  after  he  had  retired 

• 

from  the  management  of  the  Hartford  Asylum,  pressing  offers 
were  made  to  hinf  from  Boston  by  the  founders  of  the  New  Eng- 
land Asylum  for  the  Blind,  (since  so  successful  under  the  cat* 
of  Dr.  Howe,)  to  become  the  pioneer  onoe  more  in  a  eause  second 
only  to  that  of  the  cfeaf  and  dumb  in  its  claims  on  the  benevo- 
lent, and  give  the  blind,  as  he  had  given  the  deaf  and  dumb,  the 
benefit  of  his  rare  judgment  in  selecting,  after  a  personal  exam* 
feation  of  European  methods,  the  best  existing— -of  his  enthusi- 
asm and  energy  in  carrying  them  into  practice,  and  of  his  pet* 
■onal  influence  in  prompting  private  and  public  liberality  toward 
the  new  enterprise.  But,  as  he  had  only  relinquished  his  labora 
in  behalf  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  when  the  state  of  his  health  made 
it  imperatively  necessary,  the  same  reason  obliged  him  to  leave 
the  cause  of  the  blind  in  the  hands  of  one  younger,  and  not  - 

already  worn  down  by  previous  labors* 

« 

His  retirement,  though  a  loss  to  the  deaf  and  dumb,  proved  a 
gain  to  the  young,  not  only  of  our  own,  but  of  other  countries. 
For  their  use,  and  in  a  style  which  his  experience  in  the  instruc- 
tion of  deaf  mutes  enabled  him  to  adapt,  especially  to  the  com- 
prehension of  minds  yet  immature,  he  now  compiled  that 
excellent  series  of  Scripture  Biography,  which,  with  his  esteemed 
work  on  Natural  Theology,  have  passed  through  many  editions, 
have  been  translated  into  various  languages,  and  in  their  influ- 
ence in  forming  the  character  of  the  young,  have  been  the  instru- 
ments of  great  and  enduring  good. 
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In  this  hasty  summary  of  Mr.  Gallaudet's  services  in  the  cause 
of  general  education,  it  should  not  be  forgotten,  that  to  him  we 
owe  the  idea  of  normal  schools,  one  of  the  greatest  improvements 
of  the  age.  *  His  school  for  the  deaf  and  duftib  was,  in  fact,  to 
some  extent  a  normal  school,  in  which  teachers  were  trained  for 
his  own  and  other  institutions,  and  felicitous  and  comprehensive 
in  all  his  views,  he  soon  perceived  that  the  special  training  of 
teachers  in  view  of  their  profession,  so  necessary  in  schools  for 
the  deaf  and  dumb,  would  be  hardly  less  advantageous  in  the 
case  of  teachers  of  other  schools. 

There  is  no  better  test  of  the  character  of  a  teacher  than  the 
feelings  with  which  he  is  regarded  by  his  pupils,  and  I  cannot 
refrain  from  referring,  in  proof  of  the  warm  and  lasting  senti- 
ments of  esteem  and  affection  with  which  Mr.  Gallaudet  inspired 
all  under  his  care,  to  the  interesting  and  tdhching  ceremony 
which  took  place  at  Hartford  about  a  year  before  his  death,  and 
twenty  years  after  his  retirement  from  the  labor  of  instruction, 
the  presentation, .to  himself  and  his  original  associate,  Mr.  Clerc, 
of  two  massive  and  tastefully  designed  pieces  of  plate,  procured 
by  the  free  contributions  of  the  educated  deaf  and  dumb,  chiefly 
of  New  England ;  an  idea,  be  it  remembered,  which  originated 
and  was  carried  out  solely  among  themselves.  It  was  an  occa- 
sion never  to  be  forgotten  by  those  whose  privilege  it  was  to  be 
present.  Well  may  Mr.  Gallaudet  have  felt,  as  he  looked  around 
on  the  assembled  hundreds  who  owed  to  him  their  rescue  from 
one  of  the  most  terrible  of  human  calamities,  and  their  present 
•  happiness  and  respectability,  gathered  for  a  purpose  that  gave 
striking  proofs,  both  of  the  warmth  of  their  feelings  and  of  the 
development  of  their  intelligence,  that  it  was  a  day  "to  stand  out 
with  strong  and  memorable  prominence  among  the  days  of  his 
earthly  pilgrimage;"  and  a  still  more  touching  interest  was  given 
to  the  occasion  by  the  intimation  but  too  well  founded,  which  he 
gave  to  those  for  whom  he  felt  and  expressed  a  father's  love,  that 
his  life  could  scarcely  be  spared  "  for  a  few  more  years." 

For  thirteen  of  the  last  years  of  his  life,  he  found  a  congenial 
and  appropriate  field  for  his  unwearied  benevolence,  as  chaplain 
of  the  Hartford  Retreat  for  the  Insane.    The  religious  influences 
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which  he  had,  to  a  greater  degree  than  any  previous  teacher, 
been  enabled  to  wield  in  softening  the  hearts,  quelling  the  evil 
passions,  and  expanding  at  once  the  intellect  and  affections  of 
the  most  wild  and  uncultivated  among  the  deaf  and  dumb,  he 
now  sought  to  exercise  for  the  benefit  of  the  yet  more  wretched 
victims  of  insanity.    And  the  result  showed,  that,  even  where 

a 

all  the  powers  of  reason  are  wrecked,  religious  feeling  can  still 
be  awakened,  to  minister  balm  to  a  mind  diseased,  and  soothe 
into  solemn  stillness  the  wild  passions  of  an  assembly  of  maniacs. 

Not  the  least  interesting  circumstance  of  his  life  was  his  mar- 
riage to  a  deaf-mute  young  lady,  who  had  been  one  of  his  earliest 
ptapils.  This  lady,  perhaps  the  first  deaf  mute  who  became  the 
chosen  companion  of  a  man  of  intellect  and  superior  education, 
approved  herself  well  worthy  of  his  choice,  and  by  her  pleasing 
manners  and  exemplary  life  and  walk,  not  less  than  by  the  sons  and 
daughters  she  reared,  who,  happily  exempt  frojn  their  mother's 
calamity,  inherited  the  best  traits  of  their  father's  character,  has 
contributed,  in  no  small  degree,  to  give  interest  and  dignity,  and 
brighter  prospects  in  life,  to  her  once  smitten  and  degraded  com- 
panions in  misfortune 

» 

The  character  of  Mr.  Gallaudet  was  that  of  a  singularly  good 
and  useful,  rather  than  that  of  a  great  man.  Somewhat  deficient 
in  boldness  and  orginality,  his  merit  is  not  that  of  having  devised 
new  methods  of  instruction,  but  of  having  judiciously  selected, 
and  happily  developed  and  applied,  the  best  among  the  methods 

invented  by  his  predecessors. 

« 

He  was  eminently  conscientious.  He  never  perverted  the  great 
powers  of  persuasion  with  which  he  was  entrusted,  to  other  than 
good  ends ;  nor  was  he  ever  known  to  seek  even  good  ends,  by 
doubtful  or  underhanded  means.  He  stood  aloof  from  party 
strife,  not  from  indifference  to  the  welfare  of  his  country,  but  to 
avoid  compromising  the  interests  of -those  great  measures  with 
which  he  was  identified. 

The  ruling  traits  of  his  character  were  deep  piety  and  sincere 
benevolence .  But  his  religion  was  not  a  religion  of  forms  and  cere- 
monies, aud  though  a  Congregationalist  himself,  he  was  yet  ever 
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ready  cordially  to  unite  "with  -men  of  other  denominations  in  all 
measures  tending  to  the  advancement  of  human  happiness,  and 
the  Redeemer's  kingdom.  He  desired  rather  to  see  all  men  in- 
fluenced by  the  vital  power  of  religion  in  heart  and  life,  than  to 
propagate  the  peculiar  tenets  of  a  sect.  In  all  the  benevolent 
enterprises  of  the  day,  he  took  a  warm  interest,  and  in  many  of 
them  a  leading  part.  In  addition  to  his  labors  in  behalf  of  the 
deaf  and  dumb,  and  of  the  insane,  he  presided  over  the  Connec- 
ticut Branch  of  the  American  Tract  Society,  and  was  an  efficient 
friend  of  the  great  enterprise  of  African  colonization. 

Courteous  in  his  manners,  and  possessing  conversational  powers  of 
a  high  order,  his  social  influence  was  great,  and  his  personal  friends 
many  and  warm.  In  the  young  he  ever  took  a  peculiar  interest, 
and,  as  has  been  already  remarked,  exerted  a  rare  power  in  winning 
their  attention  and  confidence.  To  sum  up  this  brief  and  imper- 
fect sketch  of  his  character,  by  measuring  it  by  the  standard  of 
his  greatest  achievement ;  the  cause  of  deaf-mute  education  in 
this  country,  owes  its  rapid  advancement,  and  the  early  and  firm 
hold  it  has  taken  on  public  sympathy,  in  no  small  measure,  to 
his  lofty  disinterestedness,  and  the  moral  elevation  which  he  gave 
to  every  enterprise  in  which  he  took  part,  doing  everything  so 
evidently  and  solely  for  the  glory  of  God,  and  in  love  to  all  men. 


christian  character  shone  brightly  to  the  end.  His  last 
triumph.was  over  protracted  sickness  and  suffering,  disarmed  by 
patienoe  and  religious  faith.  Surrounded  by  the  family  he  had 
loved,  faithfully  educated,  and  hopefully  committed  to  God  in 
many  prayers,  he  fell  asleep  in  peace.  To  us  his  death  is  the 
loss  of  one  whose  place  can  hardly  be  supplied ;  to  him,  whose 
whole  life  seemed  a  preparation  for  immortality,  we  cannot  doubt 
it  is  great  and  everlasting  gain.  He  has  rested  from  his  labors, 
and  it  has  been  given  to  few  to  be  followed  by  works  bearing  so 
unequivocally  the  stamp  of  the  Divine  approbation. 

HARVEY  P.  PEET. 
Institution  foe  the  Deaf  and  Dumb, 

November  11,  1851. 
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REPORT 

Of  a  visit  to  Institutions  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Deaf 
and  Dumb  in  France,  Italy,  Switzerland,  Belgium 
and  Great  Britain,  in  the  Summer  of  1851. 

BY    HARVEY    P.    PEET. 

To  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  New- York  Institution  for  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb : 

Gentlemen,  At  your  meeting  on  the  twelfth  day  of  November, 
1850,  after  granting  me  leave  of  absence,  the  following  resolution, 
among  others,  was  adopted  :  "  Resolved,  That  the  President  be 
requested  to  submit  a  Report,  on  his  return,  for  the  information 
of  the  Board  of  Directors,  upon  the  question,  whether  any  and 
what  improvements  in  the  domestic  government  of  this  Institu- 
tion, or  the  system  of  instruction  pursued  therein,  his  observation 
of  the  management  and  processes  of  foreign  institutions  may  in- 
duce him  to  recommend."  In  compliance  with  the  request  ex- 
pressed in  the  foregoing  resolution  I  submit  the  following 

REPORT: 

Having  been  furnished  with  letters  of  accreditation  from  the 
Secretary  of  the  Board,  to  kindred  foreign  institutions ;  with  tes- 
timonials from  the  Regents  of  the  University,  and  with  recom- 
mendations from  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States,  Mr. 
Webster,  to  the  attention  and  assistance  of  American  diplomatic 
and  consular  agents  abroad,  on  the  first  day  of  March,  1851,  we 
embarked  on  board  the  new  packet  ship  Germania,  bound  from 
New-York  to  Havre,  and  in  a  few  hours  found  ourselves  rocking 
on  the  bosom  of  the  Atlantic.     The  accommodations  of  our  noble 
ship,  and  the  courteous  attentions  of  Captain  Wood,  were  such 
as  to  leave  nothing  to  desire,  except  relief  from  that  terrible  trial 
of  landsmen,  making  their  first  ocean  voyage,  seMieknebs. 
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Oar  party  consisted  ol  the  undersigned,  his  eldest  son,  Isaac 
Lewis  Feet,  professor  in  the  Institution,  whose  attainments  as  a 
linguist  made  his  services,  during  our  continental  tour,  singularly 
useful,  and  even  indispensable,  and  to  whom  much  of  the  merit 
of  this  report,  whatever  it  may  be,  is  justly  due ;  and  three  deaf 
mutes,  two  former  pupils  of  the  Institution,  G.  G.  W.  Gamage, 
and  William  Howell,  and  one  present  pupil,  tf .  D.  Wilkins. 

Wfr  reached  Havre  after  a  prosperous  and  rather  short  passage 
on  the  morning,  of  Thursday,7  March  20th.  Here  we  stopped  one 
day,  to  make  the  necessary  arrangements,  (including  the  strange 
vexation  of  passports,  in  a  country,  at  least  nominally  republi- 
can,) for  our  progress  inland ;  obtaining  a  few  hours  also  to  view 
the  notabilities  of  the  place,  the  most  striking  of  which  is  the  arti- 
ficially excavated  harbor ;  and  on  Friday  were  carried  fifty-seven 
mile*  by  rail-road  to  Rouen. 

In  this  old  and  renowned  city  of  one  hundred  thousand  people 
we  spent  the  afternoon,  night  and  next  morning,  intending  to 
visit  a  school  for  deaf  mutes,  whi$h,  according  to  the  tables  put 
forth  from  Paris,  ought  to  be  found  here.  Perhaps  the  modesty 
of  its  teachers  keeps  this  school  too  much  in  the  back  ground, 
for  after  diligent  enquiry,  we  were  unable  to  find  any  person  who 
even  knew  of  its  existence.  We  therefore  gave  the  remainder  of 
our  short  stay  in  this  ancient  capital  of  Normandy  to  the  contem- 
plation of  its  monuments  of  the  middle  ages.  The  cathedral,  (in 
which  the  heart  of  Richard  Cceur  de  Lion  is  said  to  be  still  pre- 
served ,)  and  the  church  of  St.  Ouen,  in  the  vastness  of  their 
proportions  and  the  elaboration  of  their  ornaments,  far  surpassed 
any  churches  we  had  seen  in  America.  Yet  even  these  vast 
buildings,  as  we  afterward  proved,  were  only  half-way  steps  to 
the  appreciation  of  the  greater  architectural  monuments  of  Paris 
dftd  Rome.  But  though  our  country  of  yesterday  cannot,  as  yet, 
stow  piles  of  almost  useless  masonry  to  vie  with  those  raised  in 
Europe,  during  two  thousand  years,  we  can  boldly  challenge 
comparison,  class  with  class,  with  such  works  as  our  Erie  canal, 
Erie  railroad,  and  Oroton  water  works. 

» 

Perhaps  the  most  impressive  locality  in  Rouen  is  that  where 
the  heroic  Joan  of  Are,  wheso  only  crime  was,  that  her  enthusiasm 
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had  roused  the  spirit  of  her  countrymen,  and  turned  the  tide  of 
a  foreign  invasion,  was  ruthlessly  burned  at  the  stake,  calling  to 
her  confessor,  as  the  flames  rose  around  her,  to  hold  the  cross 
higher,  that  she  might  fix  her  eyes  to  the  last  on  that  symbol  of 
her  faith. 

On  Saturday  afternoon  we  resumed  our  journey  by  railroad 
through  a  fertile  region  dotted  with  the  remains  of  feudal  castles, 
and  watered  by  the  winding  Seine.  At  half  past  four,  P.  M.,  we 
found  ourselves  in  Paris,  having  accomplished  a  distance  of 
eighty-four  miles  in  about  three  hours  and  a  half. 

Here  we  had  the  happiness  of  meeting,  for  the  first  time  in  six- 
teen years,  our  old  friend  and  former  associate  in  the  New-York 
Institution,  Professor  Leon  Vaisse,  who,  apprised  by  letter  of  our 
coming,  was  waiting  for  us  at  the  railroad  depot.  To  ;  him  we 
were  greatly  indebted  for  many  courtesies  and  attentions,  both 
during  our  short  stay  in  Paris  at  this  time,  and  our  return  three 
months  later.  Mr.  Vaisse  had  kindly  secured  for  us  very  eligible 
rooms,  to  which  he  now  conducted  us,  at  the  Hotel  de  Tours, 
near  the  Bourse,  thus  saving  us  much  trouble  and  perplexity. 

The  next  morning,  Sunday,  Mr.  Vaisse  came,  according  to 
promise,  to  escort  us  to  the  National  (formerly  Royal)  Institution 
for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  quite  on  the  other  side  of  Paris,  in  the 
Rue  St.  Jacques.  When  we  arrived  the  pupils  were  assembled 
in  the  chapel  of  the  institution,  in  which  we  were  also  invited  to 
seat  ourselves. 

This  ehapel  is  a  neA  room,  fitted  up  with  a  tastefully  orna- 
mented altar,  ya  crucifix,  wax  tapers,  and  the  other  usual  appen- 
dages of  a  Roman  Catholic  chapel.  A  remarkable  picture  by 
Vernet,  of  Christ  healing  a  dumb  man,  hung  behind  the  altar. 
The  seats  are  without  backs,  immovable,  and  placed  at  right  an- 
gles to  the  longest  diameter,  with  an  aisle  running  through  the 
centre.  The  male  and  female  pupils,  even  here,  were  not  per- 
mitted to  see  each  other.  The  former  occupied  the  main  flpor, 
and  the  latter  sat  in  a  gallery  above,  screened  from  view  by  a 
curtain. 

The  service  we  witnes*d  was  that  of  the  mass,  which,  in  the 
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eyes  of  the  Catholics,  is  the  most  solemn  and  impressive  of  the 
services  of  their  church ; — a  service)  to  use  the  words  of  a  book  of 
devotion  for  the  use  of  deaf  mutes,  prepared  by  one  of  their 
teachers,  and  printed  with  the  sanction  of  an  Archbishop,  "  is 
the  action  the  most  agreeable  to  God,  the  most  useful  to  men, 
that  a  Christian  can  perform  here  below  ;"*  in  which,  not  sym- 
bolically, but  as  they  believe  really,  the  body  and  blood  of  Jesus 
Christ  are  offered  on  the  altar  as  an  atonement  for  the  sins  of  those 
who  devoutly  attend.  Taught  to  believe  that  visibly  before  them, 
"  a  God  descends  upon  the  altar,  and  offers  himself  a  sacrifice  for 
them,"  that  devout  attendance  on  the  mass  is  in  itself  meritorious 
and  will  "  obtain  from  the  mercy  of  God  pardon  for  sins,"  and 
that  levity  and  inattention  are  among  the  most  flagrant  of  sins, 
it  was  to  be  expected  that  the  pupils  should  conduct  themselves 
with  the  utmost  decorum.  The  officiating  priest  read  in  the 
Latin  language,  ahd  in  a  low  tone  of  voice,  the  prescribed  ser- 
vice, most  of  the  time  with  his  face  turned  toward,  or  bowing 
before,  the  crucifix ;  thus  leaving  each  pupil  to  edify  himself,  as 
best  he  might,  by  his  own  reflections,  aided  by  a  book  of  prayers 
in  Trench  with  which  each  was  furnished.  The  services  of  the 
altar  were,  in  all  points,  the  same  as  for  ^congregations  who  hear. 
Tour  of  the  deaf-mute  boys,  selected  for  that  purpose,  and  robed 
in  white  and  scarlet,  held  the  wax  tapers. 

After  the  services,  we  were  introduced  to  Mr.  De  Lanneau,  the 
Director  of  the  Institution,  who,  with  all  the  employes,  resident 
in  the  building,  according  to  the  regulations  of  the  Institution, 
sets,  to  the  pupils,  an  example  of  punctual  and  devout  attend- 
ance at  the  masses  and  vespers,  which  for&  the  only  observances 
by  which  Sunday  is  distinguished  from  other  days  of  the  week. 
The  director  received  us  with  much  courtesy  and 'gave  us  full 
permission  to  inspect  every  department  of  the  Institution  at  our 
convenience. 

The  pupils  passed  from  the  chapel  to  their  play  grounds, 

where  they  engaged  in  their  sports  as  freely  as  on  any  other  day 

of  the  week.    And  we  learned.that  Sunday  was  one  of  their  prin- 

'  oipal  holidays,  on  which  they  were  indulged  with  a  promenade 

•"  P«tU  Unreal  da  jtu»  mid-natt  pitur»"  b/  **•««  «C  ItfW. 
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through  Paris.  On  this  day,  we  found,  they  hare  not,  as  with 
us,  any  religious  lessons  to  study,  doctrinal  instruction  being 
given  by  the  chaplain  on  Thursday.* 

The  pupils  on  this  day  were  dressed  in  their  holiday  uniform, 
a  frock  coat  of  blue  cloth,  with  gilt  buttons,  and  pantaloons  of 
the  same  color  and  material.  Their  physical  development  was 
good,  though  they  hardly  presented  the  healthy  glow  so  common 
among  our  own  pupils.  They  appeared  much  interested  when 
they  discovered  that  my  companions  were  well  stilled  in  their 
own  language  of  signs,  and  for  some  time  an  animated  conversa- 
tion was  kept  up  between  the  Americans  and  French,  in  which 
some  of  our  new  acquaintances  displayed  much  intelligence,  viva- 
city and  enthusiasm.  The  differences  of  dialect,  between  insti- 
tutions three  thousand  miles  apart,  proved  no  impediment  to 
mutual  communications,  and  one  of  our  party,  who  hardly  knew 
a  word  of  French,  found  no  difficulty  in  conversing  with  those 
who  knew  not  a  single  word  of  English.  In  their  eyes,  we  were 
invested  with  a  double  interest,  as  representatives  of  the  deaf 
and  dumb  of  the  new  world,  and  personal  acquaintances  of  one 
of  whose  fame  they  are  justly  proud,  Laurent  Glerc ;  and  as  citi- 
zens of  the  other  great  republic  of  the  world ;  for  the  deaf  and 
dumb  of  Paris,  impulsive,  enthusiastic  and  fearless  by  nature, 
were  among  the  first  to  welcome  the  Republic.  They  threw 
themselves  freely  into  the  surge  of  the  Revolution  of  February, 
and  morcf  than  one  of  them  fell  fighting  at  the  barricades. 

Their  esprit  du  corps,  or  as  Dr.  Howe  would  say,  their  clanni$h 
spirit,  is  also  very  strong.  At  the  first  election  under  the  repub- 
lic, the  deaf  mutes  of  Paris  nominated  and  warmly  supported 
Berthier,  the  most  distinguished  of  their  own  number,  and  in 
their  eyes,  hardly  inferior  to  Napoleon  or  Lamartine,  for  member 
of  the  National  Legislature.  How  many  votes  they  obtained  for 
their  candidate  is  not  recorded.  Among  the  petitions  presented 
to  the  provisional  government,  in  the  first  flush  of  the  Revolution, 
was  one  from  the  deaf  and  dumb  that  the  functionaries  of  the  In- 

•  So  we  understood  at  the  time,  but  it  would  appear  from  the  details  furnished  by 
tome  of  the  pupile  which  wiU  presently  be  cited,  that  about  one-third  of  the  pupils 
recelred  instruction  from  the  ohaplain  in  the  eatechism,  on  Sunday  as  weU  as 
Thursday  morning. 
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stitution  should  be  chosen  by  suffrage.  But  who  the  electors 
were  to  be  is  not  clear.  Was  it  intended  that  the  pupils  should 
elect  their  professors  ? 

To  give  unity  to  my  account  of  this  old  and  celebrated  Institu- 
tion, I  will,  in  this  place,  collect  all  the  observations  made  by 
my  son  and  myself,  both  at  this  time,  and  on  our  return  in  June ; 
together  with  such  facts  of  importance  to  the  understanding  of 
its  history  and  condition,  as  I  have  been  able  to  gather  from 
printed  documents  and  books. 

SITUATION,  BUILDINGS,  GROUNDS. 

The  National  Institution  of  Paris  is  located  toward  the  south- 
ern side  of  the  city,  not  far  eastward  from  the  extensive  gardens 
of  Luxembourg.  The  street  of  St.  Jacques,  on  which  it  fronts  is 
remarkable  as  forming,  with  the  street  St.  Martin,  on  the  other 

side  of  the  Seine,  a  continuous  and  nearly  straight  line  of  thor- 
oughfare quite  through  the  very  heart  of  the  city,,  from  one  of 
the  northernmost  to  one  of  the  southernmost  barriers.    The  trail- 

m 

dings  and  grounds  originally  belonged  to  an  ecclesiastical  semi. 
nary  or  convfent,  which  being  sequestrated  at  the  first  revolution, 
were  assigned  to  the  Institution  when,  after  the  death  of  De  V 
Ep&,  it  waa  taken  under  the  patronage  of  the  nation. 

Probably  no  similar  institution  in  the  world  possesses  more  vast 
and  imposing  edifices.  The  main  building  is  parallel  with  the 
street  from  which  it  is  separated  by  a  spacious  court.  Two  wings 
extend  at  right  angles  to  the  street.  The  north  wing  also  ex- 
tends westward  along  a  by-street  (now  called  Rue  de  PAbbe  de  P- 
Epee})  some  distance  beyond  the  main  building,  and  partly  in- 
ckwes  the  grounds  in  the  rear.  In  this  wing  are  the  apartments 
of  the  chief  functionaries  of  the  Institution,  the  hall  of  public  ex- 
hibitions, the  hospital,  and  the  joiner's  shop. 

Of  the  main  building,  the  basement  contains  the  refectory,  (dining 
room)  and  the  kitchen ;  the  first  floor  is  occupied  by  work-shops, 
and  sitting  rooms,  (or  study  rooms,  satles  <P etude)  the  second  by 
the  class  rooms,  rooms  for  design,  and  the  chapel.;  the  third  and 
fourth  floor  by  the  dormitories,  toilet  rooms,  and  the  laundry* 
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The  south  whig,  with  a  walled  garden  adjacent,  is  sacred  to  the 

* 

use  of  the  female  pupils,  where  they  are  kept  almost  in  the  seclu- 
sion of  an  eastern  harem,  with  teachers,  superintendents  and  at- 
tendants of  their  own  sex,  few  persons  except  their  own  relatives 
being  permitted  to  see  them  at  all.  Even  the  doctor,  steward, 
and  chaplain  can  enter  here  only  when  their  services  are  re- 
quired. The  director  alone  has  the  right  of  entry ;  and  a  special 
order  from  him,  seldom  granted,  is  necessary  to  open  the  doors  of 
this  sanctuary  to  visitors. 

Each  of  the  two  departments  has  its  entrance  on  the  street, 
where  a  porter  or  porteress  is  always  in  attendance,  charged  to 
record  the  names  and  time  of  entrance  and  departure  of  all 
comers  and  goers.  Though  the  grounds  are  bounded  on  streets 
on  three  sides,  no  egress  or  ingress  is  ever  permitted,  or  indeed 
possible,  short  of  escalade,  except  through  the  porters'  lodges. 

The  grounds  of  the  Institution  are  spacious,  extending  west- 
ward to  the  next  parallel  street,  and  are  about  equally  divided 
between  gardens  (some  assigned  to  the  principal  functionaries, 
and  others  cultivated  by  the  pupils,)  and  a  play-ground  for  the 
boys.  This  play-ground  is  planted  with  noble  trees,  under  the 
shade  of  which  the  pupils  can  play  in  summer  without  their  hats.. 
At  one  end  is  a  gymnasium  enclosed  with  palings,  and  fitted  up 
with  the  best  apparatus  for  exercises  designed  to  di  velop  the 
chest  and  strengthen  the  limbs,  and  muscles.  Once  a  week,  Id 
the  spring  and  summer,  a  special  professor  of  gymnastics  comes 
to  give  lessons  to  the  pupils,  some  of  whom  have  attained  to  great 
expertnessin  this  art. 

We  were  somewhat  surprised  at  the  extent  of  the  groundsr 
which  the  officers  of  the  Institution  informed  us,  including  build- 
ings, court  yard,  etc.  embraced  eight  arpents,  rather  more  than 
eight  English  acres.  From  the  compact  form  of  these  grounds, 
the  space  available  for  the  purposes  of  the  Institution  is  not  only 
more  convenient  but  actually  larger  than  will  be  the  available 
portion  of  the  grounds  of  the  New-York  Institution,  after  Forty- 
ninth  street  shall  have  been  carried  through  them.  Tet  the  In- 
stitution of  Paris  has  but  two  thirds  as  many  pupils  as  ours  now, 
and  the  time  is  not  remote,  when  ours  will  need  twice  the  spfee 
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that  would  suffice  for  the  former.  We  could  not  but  recall  one 
of  the  exaggerated  or  random  assertions  made,  some  years  sinoe, 
in  a  report  to  the  New- York  Common  Council,  against  granting 
indefinitely,  to  our  Institution,  the  grounds  it  had  long  occupied, 
namely,  that  these  grounds  were  much  more  extensive  than  were 
Jound  necessary  for  the  large  and  liberally  endowed  Institution  of 
Paris.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  public  men,  seeking  temporary  pop- 
ularity by  appeals  to  public  parsimony,  at  the  expense  of  the 
cause  of  humanity,  will  hereafter  be  more  careful  to  know  of 
what  they  affirm. 

GOVERNMENT  OP  THE  INSTITUTION. 

This  Institution  and  that  of  Bordeaux  are  supported  and  di- 
rectly controlled  by  the  national  government.  Together  with 
the  Institution  for  the  blind  they  are  placed  under  the  authority 
of  the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  from  an  absurd  and  degrading 
idea  that  they  should  be  classed  with  the  hospitals,  lunatic 
asylums  and  houses  of  refuge.  Many  earnest  attempts  hare  been 
made  to  have  them  placed  where  they  belong,  with  the  "ordinary 
schools  and  academies,  under  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction. 
The  failure  of  these  efforts  I  cannot  account  for,  unless  it  is  to  be 
ascribed  to  the  personal  influence  of  some  interested  individuals. 

The  Minister  appoints  a  consulting  committee  from  among  men 
of  science,  letters  and  benevolence,  on  whose  advice  he  makes 
regulations  and  appoints  the  more  important  functionaries.  In 
smaller  matters,  and  in  appointments  of  monitors  and  domestics, 
the  director  decides,  advised  in  certain  cases  by  the  consulting 
committee.  The  members  of  this  committee  occasionally  come 
to  inspect  the  classes  and  other  departments. 

• 

DOMESTIC  ARRANGEMENTS. 

The  director,  the  professor,  who  is  ex  officii*  second,  directory 
(now  Prof.  Vaisse,)  the  steward,  (Econome  or  Agent  comptable,) 
the  chaplain  (Aumonier*)  and,  if  I  understand  aright,  the  physi- 
cian, and  also  ip  the  girls9  department,  the  matron  (Surveillante 
en  chefy)  are  provided  each  with  a  suite  of  rooms,  (from  five  to 
ten  rooms  each,  all  having  domestics,  several  of  them  families) 

•  Avmonivr,  (Almooar)  fa  the  oomnoo  title  of  the  rfwpfaln  to»Fr«p<)^bfoiflgtifartfa> 
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and  with  affixed  amount  of  fuel  and  lights,  but  not  with  board. 
The  aspirants,  Maitres  and  Mattresses  d?  etude,  (tutors  and  tutor- 
esses,) and  the  inferior  persons  employed,  are  lodged  and  dieted 
with  the  pupils.  (Some  of  them  have  separate  bed  chambers, 
others  are  reqired  to  sleep  in  the  dormitories  of  the  pupils.)  But 
the  professors,  male  and  female,  receiving  stated  salaries,  provide 
for  themselves  and  families,  if  they  have  any,  in  the  city,  and 
come  to  the  Institution  only  at  school  hours.  The  professors  are 
never  called  to  oversee  the  pupils  but  of  the  classes,  or  to  give 
advice  in  matters  relating  to  the  domestic  administration,  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  director  never  interferes  with  the  instruction 
of  the  classes,  further  than  to  ascertain,  as  a  matter  of  course  y 
by  means  of  a  servant  whom  he  sends  to  each  class  room,  wheth- 
er the  professor  is  at  his  post. 

The  domestic  department  is  characterized  by  great  order  and 
neatness.  The  refectory  was  furnished  with  two  marble  tables 
running  the  entire  length  of  the  apartment.  At  the  upper  end 
is  a  cross  table,  at  which  the  maitres  (Fetedetake  their  meals  and 
overlook  the  pupils.  The  diet  is  very  simple ;  at  breakfast,  bread 
only,  with  water,  (the  friends  6f  a  few  of  the  pupils  furnish  them, 
through  the  porter,  with  butter, coffee,  etc.,)  at  dinner  three  dishes, 
soup,  meat  or  fish,  according  to  the  day,  and  potatoes,  or  beans, 
etc.,  with  ordinary  red  wine  diluted  with  water,  and  bread  with- 
out butter.  After  school,  at  four,  they  have  a  luncheon  of  dry 
bread,  without  butter,  like  the  breakfast,  and  at  supper  a  cold  or 
warm  dish,  (the  remains  of  the  dinner?)  with  a  dessert.  On  one 
day,  (a  fish  day,)  when  we  noticed  them  at  dinner,  the  three 
dishes  were :  1,  soup,  2,  codfish  and  potatoes,  3,lentiles  or  pulse. 

The  pupils,  after  taking  their  places  at  table,  had  their  atten- 
tion called,  by  the  beat  of  a  drum,  to  one  of  their  number  ap- 
pointed to  repeat  in  signs  the  benedkite.  At  the  conclusion  of 
.the  meal,  the  drum  was  again  beaten,  and  thanks  returned  in  the 
same  way.  At  another  beat,  the  boys  all  rose,  and  at  still  another, 
marched  out  into  the  play  ground.  Here  after  a  recreation  of 
half  an  hour,  they  were  called,  by  the  drum,  to  form  themselves 
into  a  procession  and  walk  into  the; Hall  of  Design.  To  a  ques- 
tion, put  by  my  son,  as  to  the  impression  made  upon  them  by  the 
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dram,  some"  of  them  replied  that  the  sound  seemed  to  pass  along 
the  ground  then  up  their  lower  limbs,  and  was  felt  by  them  in  the 
epigastrium. 

'  The  dormitories,  two  in  number,  arc  furnished  with  single  beds 
and  iron  bedsteads.  By  the  side  of  each  bed  stood  a  night' con- 
venience. The  boys,  we  were  told,  made  their  own  beds  on  ri- 
sing. In  an  adjoining  room,  (salle  de  toilet  or  lavaba)  on  the 
same  floor,  were  wash-basins.  On  a  separate  nail  hung  a  sepa- 
rate towel  for  each  of  the  boys.  These  wash-rooms  were  used 
only  on  rising,  being  locked  up  the  rest  of  the  day.  When 
obliged  to  wash  at  other  times,  they  used  a  marble  basin  in  the 
basement,  and  towels  common  to  all. 

The  hospitals  are  quite  extensive  and  admirably  arranged. 
More  space  has  been  assigned  to  them  than  has,  happily,  been 
found  necessary.  At  the  time  of  our  first  visit,  the  hospital  of  the 
boys'  quarter  contained  three  patients.  They  are  under  the  con- 
stant supervision  of  a  nurse,  and  are  visited  daily  by  the  physi- 
cian, who  receives  a  stated  annual  salary.  The  physician  is 
charged  to  examine  each  new  pupil,  and  if  his  deafness  appears 
curable,  to  make  trial  of  suitable  remedies. 

In  every  portion  of  the  domestic  department  the  duties  of  each 
employe  are  prescribed  by  written  rules,  signed  by  the  director, 
who,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  consulting  committee,  makes 
and  alters  minor  regulations,  conforming  to  the  general  regula- 
tions sanctioned  by  the  Minister.  All  orders  are  given  in  wri- 
ting, and  when  special,  are  borne  by  a  servant  to  the  parties  eon- 
cerned.  On  the  occasion  of  our  visit,  a  note  was  addressed  by 
Mr.  DeLanneau  to  each  of  the  Professors,  directing  them  to  give 
us  every  facility  for  seeing  their  respective  classes. 

In  short,  the  discipline  of  the  establishment  is  half  monastieal 
and  half  military.  The  relations  of  the  functionaries  to  eaeli 
other  partake  more,  perhaps,  of  military  respect  and  subordina- 
tion than  of  the  mutual  courtesies,  good  will,  and  consideration 
for  each  other's  rights  which,  among  the  corps  of  teachers  of  an 
American  Institution,  would  make  authority  and  punctiliousness 
unnecessary. 
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The  pupils  are  not  permitted  to  hold  communication  with  any 
persons  out  of  the  Institution,  except  their  own  families,  or  the 
authorized  correspondents  of  the  latter  in  Paris.  All  letters  to 
and  from  them,  must  pass  through  the  hands  of  the  director. 
Any  officer  or  employe  of  the  Institution,  carrying  a  letter,  ox  . 
performing  a  commission,  for  one  of  the  pupils  without  the  au- 
thorization of  the  director,  is  liable  to  be  dismissed  for  this  faot 
alone. 

REWARDS  AND  PUNISHMENTS. 

The  system  of  rewards  and  punishments  appears  to  me  to  be 
addressed  too  much  to  the  inferior  motives  of  pride,  avarice,  os- 
tentation, love  of  display,  and  triumph  of  superiority.  A  syste- 
matic course  of  appeals  to  the  high  faculties  of  mutual  benevo- 
lence, and  reverence  for  the  wishes  of  their  parents  and  teachers, 
and  for  the  ordinances  of  God,  and  of  rational  appreciation  of 
the  beauty  and  advantages  of  right  conduct,  would,  I  am  confi- 
dent, produce  at  least  as  much  outward  order  and  decorum,  and 
far  better  inward  fruits. 

Corporal  punishment  is  not,  as  I  understand,  resorted  to.  The 
lighter  punishments,  for  idleness,  inattention,  breaches  of  order 
in  the  school  or  study  rooms,  etc.  consist  in  depriving  the  pupil 
of  his  meal  or  part  of  it,  at  dinner  or  supper,  placing  him  With 
bread  and  water  at  the  table  of  penitence,  or  obliging  him  to 
wear  the  dress  of  penitence.  More  serious  cases  are  punished  by 
confinement  with  a  task,  for  a  time  not  exceeding  three  days ;  by 
a  public  reprimand  recorded  in  a  register,  and  finally  by  a  public 
reprimand,  and  recorded  and  affixed  in  view  of  visitors  in  the 
parlor.  If  these  means  prove  insufficient  the  pupil  is  expelled ' 
from  the  school. 

The  lighter  punishments  are  inflicted  by  the  professors  and  tu- 
tors, the  former  of  whom,  in  case  of  breaches  of  order  in  school, 
or  neglect  to  get  lessons,  enter  the  punishment  in  a  book  which 
is  delivered  to  the  tutor  who  sees  to  its  execution.  The  director 
alone  can  inflict  the  graver  punishments. 

The  rewards  consist  in  notes  of  approbation  for  good  conduct, 
given  weekly,  (a  certain  number  of  which  entitle  the  pupil  to  * 
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special  premium,)  and  in  books,  medals,  crowns  and  sums  of 
money,  bestowed  after  the  annual  examination  in  August,  on  one 
or  more  pupils  In  each  class.  This  distribution  of  rewards  is 
made  an  occasion  of  considerable  pomp  and  ceremonv.  Men  of 
„pocial  and  political  distinction  are  chosen  to  preside.  The  friends 
and  relatives  of  pupils,  and  others  who  take  an  interest  in  the 
Institution,  fill  the  Hall  of  Public  Exercises ;  addresses  are  de- 
livered by  the  professors  in  rotation,  both  orally  and  in  panto- 
mime, and  the  fortunate  candidates  for  the  prizes  are  made  the 
heroes  of  a  fete.    It  is  to  be  feared  that  these  scenes  may  pro- 
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dace  heart-burnings  and  foster  envy.  I  would  prefer  that  prizes 
for  scholarship  and  good  conduct,  if  conferred,  should  be  given 
to  all  who  have  attained  a  fair  degree  of  merit,  not  reserved  for 
one  or  two  among  several,  perhaps  almost  equally  deserving. 
The  premiums,  it  may  be  added,  are  mostly  derived  from  legacies 
left  to  the  Institution,  years  ago,  for  this  special  object.  The  ad- 
dresses delivered  on  this  occasion,  with  the  names  of  the  pupils 
crowned,  as  the  phrase  is,  are  published  in  an  annual  pamphlet, 
the  only  kind  of  annual  report  ever  published  by  this  Institu- 
tion.   Its  reports  are  made  to  the  Minister,  and  rest  iq  his  office. 

TRADES. 

The  trades  taught  to  the  boys  are  shoemaking,  tailoring,  joinery, 
(nearly  equivalent  to  cabinet  making,)  turning  and  lithography. 
As  a  preparation  for  this  last,  all  the  pupils  receive  an  hour's  in- 
struction in  drawing  three  times  a  week,  from  a  well  qualified 
and  well  paid  special  professor.*  This  is  an  interesting  feature 
of  the  Institution.  A  large  room  is  fitted  up  for  this  special  pur- 
pose,  and  it  was  truly  a  gratifying  sight  to  see  all  the  boys  seated, 
each  with  a  portfolio  and  a  copy  before  him,  exerting  himself^  to 
his  utmost  capacity  to  give  the  exact  counterpart  of  his  copy. 
A  pencil  and  a  knife-are  allowed  to  each  of  the  pupils ;  at  the 
close  of  the  lesson  these  are  all  carefully  collected  into  separate 
baskets.  Some  of  the  specimens  of  drawing  were  remarkably 
fine,  and  did  great  credit  both  to  the  teacher  and  the  pupils. 

*  The  drawing  marie*,  for  hi*  three  bran'  attendance  weekly,  receive!  one-third  as  much 
as  the  professoro,  who  Attend  torn  hoars  daily.  Instruction  in  drawing  is  alto  gi?en  to  all  the 
fills  byateoeherof  their  own  sex. 
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The  attention  paid  to  tewing  Is  not  without  useful  results. 
There  are,  among  the  farmer  pupils  of  the  Institution,  several 
skillful  and  siicoessful  artists,  and  some  are  employ ed  as  engravers 
by  the  government.  In  ifcct  the  fine  arts  offer  the  surest  pros* 
pect  for  a  deaf  mute  of  more  than  ordinary  talent  and  industry, 
to  acquire  competence  and  a  distinguished  social  position. 

In  turning  we  were  shown  some  very  neat  and  creditable  spe^ 
eimens'  of  fancy  work.  Some  of  the  pupils  of  the  Institution 
have  obtained  a  silver  medal,  for  articles  in  this  hrabeh,  at  a  na- 
tional exposition  of  French  Industry.  '  In  lithography  also  we  saw 
seme  very  favorable  specimens,  and'  on  the  whole  the  industrial 
department  seemed  well  organized,  and  succesful. 

'  w  '  * 

I  • 

DEPARTMENT  OF  INSTRUCTION,  fflSTOBY  AND 

PRESENT  STATE. 

The  memory  of  the  Abbe  de  FEpte,  the  founder  of  the  Insti- 
tution of  P*ris,  Is  still  cherished  by  teachers  and  pupils  with  a 
religions  abd  enthusiastic  veneration.  On  the  other  hand,  his 
successor,  Sicard,  though  enjoying  in  his  own  day  so  brilliant  a 
reputation,  is  now  held  in  very  moderate  repute.  In  the  general 
sentiment  De  PEp€e  is  the  a  fether  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,"  the 
self-sacrificing  teacher,  who  devoted  to  them  his  fortune  and  his 
life — the  first  who  won  for  the  indigent  deaf  mute  a  place  in  the 
hearts  and  in  the  prayers  of  the  christian  public,  and  secured  to 
them  a  hold  on  the  sympathy  and  assistance  of  the  benevolent 
and  powerful — the  first  to  discover  and  put  in  practice  a  mode 
of  instruction  that  admits  of  collecting  the  deaf  and  dumb  in 
schools,  so  that  one  teacher  can  give  lessons  to  a  numerous  class 
at  once,  whereby  he  made  possible  the  instruction  of  those,  far 
the  largest  part  of  those  unfortunates,  who  could  not  hope  to  oc- 
cupy each  the  entire  time  and  care  of  a  well  qualified  teacher. 
True,  his  immediate  success  was  but  moderate,  and  he  left  his 
method  imperfect,  but  his  advent  was  still  the  dawning  of  a  far 
blighter  and  happier  day  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  than  the  world 
had  yet  seen, 
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On  flie  other  hand,  the  titles  of  Sicard  to  tfeipect  reduce  them- 
selves to  the  merit  of  his  methodh ;  and  here  her  is  found  espd- 
cidny  wanting.  He  was  not  the  son  that  /Basipat etf  the  morning 
tilouds,  bfcf  the  lightning  that  breaks  throngh  them  to  dazzle  and 
lead  arttraj.  It  is  held  that  his  processes,  so  much  admired  In 
his  day,  weft  adapted  to  captivate  the  imagination  of  those  who 
attended  his  public  exercises— that  in  most  cases  they  were  *eal 
hindrances  to  the  pupil's  progress,  and  that  far  the  greater  num- 
ber of  his  pupils,  painfully  conducted  through  a  long  series  of 
metaphysical  labyrinths,  eame  forth  with  an  irremediable  confbv 
•ion  of  ideas  on  the  sutyect  of  language.  Even  Massieu,  whose 
feme,  a  few  brilliant  answers  given  at  public  exercises  have  spread 
through  the  world,  was,  after  the  testimony  of  those  who  knew 
him  best,  unable  to  write  a  page  in  correct  French,  or  to  follow 
out  to  any  length  a  oonsecutive  chaim  of  reasoning.  Clerc  is  almost 
the  only  decided  exception  to  this  judgment  upon  the  pupils  of 
Stoaftl;  sttd  his  ease  only  shows  what  a  pupil  of  rare  talent  may 
become,  in  spite  of  the  defects  of  the  system  under  which  he 
Wis  trailed.  '  Such  ia  the  prevalent  judgment'  passed  on  Sicard 

in  Paris.    I  only  report  It. 

» 

In  the  declining  years  of  Sicard,  Bebian,  who  holds,  in  the  Es- 
teem of  the  deaf  and  dumb  of  Paris,  the  next  place  to  De  FEpee, 
rose  like  the  sun  partially  dispelling  the  clouds.  To  a  power 
and  facility  of  expression  in  the  language  of  pantomime  which, 
in  the  estimation  of  his  admirers,  has  been  rivalled  by  no  teach- 
er before  or  since,  he  joined  a  depth  of  thought,  practical  com- 
mon sense,  and  pungency  and  grace  of  style,  rarely  found  In 
union.  •  By  his  efforts  and  influence,  both  the  laboriously  devel- 
oped system  of  methodical  signs,  (so  far  as  those  signs  represent- 
ed words  and  not  ideas,*  or  were  arbitrarily  devised  to  dictate 

'ftegrOAtettfererfofmtthoAeM 
%6is*{h*ne^d&toT&fatiMhimtm**Bim&i£*wvtd>  Honoe>  the  inoitf  stfnBcaiit  tint 
appropriate  the  dgn  fo;  one.  meaning,  the  greater  the  oonfuionof  ideai  when  Applied  to  a  dif- 
ferent meaning.  Thli  we*  oipeemlljr  fame  of  sign*,  for  imtanoe,  by  whioh  operation*  that 
produce  certain  effetto,  were  figured  to  denote  thoM  effect*  however1  otherwise  produced,  or  bf 
which  signi ,  ohaxaeteristie  of  eerteJa  individual!,  were  applied  to  whole  elaesei  hiring  no  com*, 
non  reeemblanoe  in  the  pointi  on  whioh  the  signs  were  founded*  Bebian  relates  that  on*  day, 
seeing  one  of  Sionrd's  assistants  dicta*  to  Ui  elaat  the  phnWtf  farts*  ch49**wt$,  (forming 
part  of  s>  Tooabolary,)  he  eaneed  reaet  sd  oheetanti  to  ho  brought  Into  the  olsjs,  and  demanded 
their  name.    An  the  pnptk  replied  that  they  did  not  knows  and  were  maoh  surprised  when 


grajntBfttfcal  particles  aod  tennlnfitlons,)  and  the  pompons  and 
imposing  metaphysical  precedes  of  Sicard  were  put  aside,  and 
gradually  went  into  total  disuse  and  ofcHvion.  For  those  circuit- 
ow>  and  cumbrous  artificial  instruments,  Bebian  substituted 
methods  more  natural,  simple,  direct  and  efficacious.  Arrange 
lug  the  subjects  of  Instruction  and  the  grammatical  difficulties 
of  language  in  a  regular  philosophical  progression,  by  a  few  sim- 
ple gestures,  chosen  with  such  admirable  tact,  that  they  convey* 
ed  neither  more  nor  less  than  the  precise  idea  to  be  communica- 
tod,  he  reached  at  once  the  intelligence  of  his  pupil,  and  impart- 
ed to  every  written  phrase  life  and  significance.  The  main  fea- 
tures of  his  plan  were  the  careful'  graduation  of  difficulties  and 
tbe  early  erapteyment  of  the  words  and  forms  already  taught  in 
Iteming  little  aa&atfres  and  »  dialogues  adapted  to  the  pupil's 
comprehension.  He  made  much  use  of  design,  and  of  a  sort  of 
written  formulas,  by  which  the  value  of  grammatical  termina- 
tions and  particles  was  deduced,  by  a  kind  of  diagram,)  fron^ 
their  elements.* 

Almost  Hie  only  trace  of  the  labors  of  Sicard,  which  Bebian 
piesemd,.  is  the  celebrated  theory  of  ciphers  applied  to  mark 
the  parts  of  a  proposition,  and  to  decompose  the  elements  of  a 
sentence.  Some  of  the  most  distinguished  pupils  who  hare  ever 
honored  this  or  any 'other  institution  for  deaf  mutes,  Berthler, 
Lenoir,  Forestier,  etc.,  still  live  to  attest  the  ability  and  succesq 
$f  this  remarkable  instructor.  And  I  believe  that  the  genet  a) 
sentiment  is,  that  since,  tjie  retirement  of  Bebian,  the.  Institution, 
9f  Paris  has  produced  no  pupil,  deaf  mute  from  birth*  to  compete, 
with  those  just  named. 

tteard  efctlhfed  Iris  activity,  and,  perhspi,  his  usefulness, 
though  he  Mmatned  nominally  at  the  head  of  the  Institution  till 
hit  death,  whkh  eeetufted  In  ItiBB.    On  Ihis  event,  the  vacant 

told  that  they  had  jut  written  the  nam*.  The  difficulty  was  that  the  teacher  had  signed  for 
Am  wofifvasfcd,  s*  he  Would  to  express1  roattod  Peal.  Be  had  pat  the  chestnuts  on  the 
Sftt.    OtteaestoooeajkfeBehalnea*^ 

exhibition,  the  sentence,  "  The  oat  is  a  domestic  animal."  lor  t^e  word  domestic,  he  flgur- 
M  a  lackty,  or  waiter.    Stash  signs  can  only  he  compared  to  the  rebuses  formed  of  fantastic 


**       A  loot  y^books,  or   YtmlssWs,  etc. 
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place  of  director  seems  to  have  been  justly  due  to  Bebian.  Bu{ 
with  all  his  talents,  he  appears  to  have  wanted  discretion  and 
dignity.  Falling  at  variance,  through  some  unguarded  expres- 
sions) with  those  who  conducted  the  domestic  affairs  of  the  Insti- 
tution, and  who  were  supported  by  powerful  friends,  he  was 
obliged  to  retire,  and  after  conducting  for  some  years  a  private 
institution  for  deaf  mutes,  finally  died  in  poverty  and  exile.* 
The  feud  between  him  and  a  portion  of  those  connected  with 
the  Institution  unhappily  grew  more  bitter  with  time,  and  one  of 
his  last  productions  was  a  harsh  critique  (to  which  I  shall  again 
have  occasion  to  refer,)  on  the  plan  of  a  new  organization  of  the 
Institution,  printed  at  the  Aid  of  the  third  Circular— a  critique 
written  with  characteristic  force  and  pungency,  and  presenting 
,  many  valuable  observations,  but  in  some  parts  degenerating  al- 
most to  a  libel. 

Sincfe  the  death  of  Sicard  and  the  retirement  of  Bebian,  the  in- 
tellectual department  of  the  Institution  has  been  practically 
without  a  head.  For  nearly  thirty  years,  it  has  had  no  director 
capable  of  introducing  order,  efficiency,  and  especially  unifcpni- 
ty  in  its  system  of  instruction ;  and  for  nearly  twenty,  years  past, 
the  director,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  has  been  formally  excused 
from  all  concern  in  such  matters. 

m 

In  1832,  the  office  of  director  was  conferred  on  Mr.  Desire  Or- 
dinaire, a  man  of  considerable  talent,  and  great  private  worth, 
but  of  very  limited  experience  in  the  instruction  of  the  deaf  and 
dumb,  and  possessed  with  a  sort  of  mania  for  teaching  deaf  mutes 
to  articulate.  The  celebrated  Baron  Degerando,  who  was  then  at 
the  head  of  the  board  of  administration  of  the  school,  had  writ- 
ten a  treatise  "  On  the  education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,"  which 
still  justly  challenges  our  respect  for  the  extensive  research,  pa* 
tient  investigation  and  elaborate  Reasoning  which  it  displays,  but 
unfortunately,  the  talents  of  the  Baron,  great  philosopher  and 
profound  thinker  though  he  was,  could  not  supply  the  want  of 
a  practical,  experimental  knowledge  of  his  subject.  Degetando, 
as  is  well  known,  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  articulation 
and  reading  on  the  lips  could  be,  and  ought  to  be  taught  to  all 

•  H«  wm  »  stttto  of  €hnd»lQ«p«,  one  of  tfrt  FrtMi  West  Iibadf,  irtdtfwr  be  irtofnftd  » nd 
<Uod  in  183?,  at  the  ftp  «f  iftj. 
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the  deaf  and  dumb ;  that  the  written  forms,  or  the  labial  forms 
of  words,  could  be  conceived  with  the  ease  and  distinctness  with 
which  we  conceive  spoken  words,  and  can  afford  to  the  deaf  and 
dumb  the  same  assistance  in  mental  operations  that  speech  does 
to  us,  and  that  the  too  constant  use  which  they  make  of  gestures 
among  themselves,  was  the  great  hindrance  to  their  progress  in 
language.  Hence  the  plan  of  a  new  organization  already  mentioned 
as  so  severely  criticised  by  Bebian.  By  this  plan,  the  use  of  the 
language  of  gestures  was  to  be  gradually,  hut  as  much  as  possible 
restricted  in  the  classes ;  and  out  of  the  classes,  the  pupils  were 
to  be  required  to  converse  only  by  words,  spoken,  written  or 
spelled  on  the  fingers.  Exercises  in  articulation  were  to  be  made 
general,  even  the  daily  prayers  were  to  be  articulated  in  presence 
of  the  pupils.  At  the  same  time  was  introduced  the  system  of 
rotation,  i.  e.  the  confiding  all  the  pupils  of.  one  year,  in  order  of 
rotation,  to  a  professor  who  was  charged  to  retain  the  care  of 
them  to  the  end  of  their  course.  This  last  feature  of  the  new 
plan  is  the  only  one  that  survived  a  brief  experiment.  The  ex- 
ercises in  articulation  were,  for  the  younger  pupils,  continued  for 
some  time  with  much  fceal  by  the  director,  but  with  stich  unsatis- 
factory results,  that  though  the  zeal  of  Mr.  Ordinaire  fainted  not, 
the  patience  of  all  others  concerned  was  wearied  out.  And  the 
idea  of  restricting  to  words  the  spontaneous  conversations  of 
a  hundred  vivacious  youth,  of  whom  a  large  part  did  not 
know  the  names  of  the  commonest  object  around  them,  and  the 
most  advanced  expressed  themselves  in  words  slowly,  imperfect- 
ly, and  with  difficulty,  is  so  preposterous  that  it  will  easily  be  be- 
lieved no  serious  attempts  were  made  to  carry  it  out  in  practice. 

The  system  of  rotation  which  lias  just  been  referred  to,  left 
each  professor  entirely  independent  in  his  own  class,  and  the 
new  director,  conscious  of  his  inexperience,  did  not  even  claim 
the  right  to  control  the  methods  which  each  might  choose  to 
adopt.  Hitherto  the  rule  had  been  that  the  younger  pupils 
should  be  taught  by  the  least  experienced,  or  least  qualified 
teacher,  and  that  they  should  gradually  pass  to  the  care  of  other 
teachers  of  greater  experience,  or  of  higher  qualifications.  But 
in  a  school  without  any  system  of  instruction,  and  without  any 
authority  to  prescribe  a  regular  course  of  lessons  or  of  studies,  it  is 
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evident  that  when  a  class,  at  the  year'*  end,  paftses  to  a  ne# 
teacher,  no  little  time  must  be  lost  before  the  pupils  would  conto 
to  comprehend  the  new  teacher  folly,  and  before  the  teacher 
could  ascertain  how  much  of  language  his  new  class  were  toaster! 
of  and  what  remained  for  them  to  learn.  The  adoption  of  that 
system  of  rotation  seema,  then,  under  each  circumstances,  a  mut- 
ter of  necessity.  It  was  mainly  urged,  however,  on  the  ground 
-  that,  by  giving  each  professor  the  opportunity  of  studying  out  a 
complete  course  of  instruction,  and  of  comparing  the  results  of 
different  methods,  the  best  method  would  be  recognized  as  ap- 
proved  by  its  results  and  each  would  borrow  from  the  other  what 
was  valuable  and  reject  what  was  found  defective,  and  thus,  in 
time,  the  system  would  be  perfected  and  rendered  uniform.  Un- 
fortunately these  results  hare  ndt  been  realized. 

When  Mr.  Ordinaire  retired  in  1838,  the  post  of< director  seem- 
ed justly  due  to  Professor  Edward  Morel,  nephew  of  (he  Baron- 
Degerando,  widely  known  to  teachers  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  as 
the  editor  of  the  Circulars,  and  since,  of  the  Jhmais.  But  the 
minister  chose,  in  spite  of  the  warm  opposition  of  the  Board  of 
Administration,  to  confer  this  appointment  on  Mr.  De  Lanneaa, 
a  man  of  character  and  of  social  and  political  influence,  previ- 
ously long  the  head  of  a  collegiate  seminary  and,  at  the  time, 
one  of  the  twelve  mayors  of  Paris ;  but  who  possessed  no  knowl- 
edge either  of  the  practice  or  theory  of  deaf-mute  instruction, 
which  even  now,  I  believe,  after  thirteen  years  service,  as  head 
of  the  Institution,  he  does  not  claim  to  be  acquainted  with. 
'  Whether  this  singular  appointment  was  due  solely  to  political 
and  personal  considerations)  or  was  prompfed  by  an  opinion  that 
the  placing  of  one  Of  the  professors  over  the  heads  of  the  others 
Would  exasperate  the  feucte  and  jealousies  already  existing  among 
them,  is  a  point  On  which  I  have  no  light. 

Of  course  Mr.  De  Lanneau  intermeddled  even  less  with  the 
business  of  instruction  than  Mr.  Ordinaire  had  done*.  That  is  to 
say,  he  not  only  pretended  to  no  control  over  the  »  professors  in 
their  classes,- but  he  even  never  attempted -to  influence  thlm  by 
advice,  or  to  continue  the  conferences  which  his  predecessors  had 
.  encouraged,  designed  to  enable  each  instructor  to  profit  by  the 


experience  and  suggestions  of  others.     Consequently,  jthe  l^et 

bond  of  union  between  them  being  broken,  e$ch  professor  went 

off  on  his  own  tangent  line,  and  there  seems  at  thie  day  sn^all 

prospect  that  the  divergences  of  opinion  and  practice  between 

them  will  soon  diminish. 

■ 

Mr.  De  Lanneau,  however,  iff,  I  believe,  a  warm  friend  of  the 

deaf  and  dumb,  and  popular  with  them.   His  social  and  political 

influence  is  no  doubt  useful  to  the  Institution,  and  to  .the  deaf 

mutes  of  Paris.    His  duties  as  head  of  the   Institution  are 

restricted  to  matters  which  we  should  regard  as  secondary  and 

incidental.    Such  as  .they  are,  I  have  no  reason  to  doubt  they 

are  faithfully  performed. 

-Stiil,  it  is  much  to  be  lamented,  that  there  should  be  such  a 
want  of  harmony  among  the  teachers  of  this  old  and  venerable 
Institution.  The  picture  which  Bebian  draws  in  1834,  making 
allowance  for  exaggeration,  is  'but  too  applicable  at  this  day. 
"  Each  professor  is  left  to  his  own  lights ;  without  rule,  without 
guide,  without  control,;  free  to  m*xk  out,  or  not  to  n^rk  out  a 
plan ;  to  advance  in  a  regular  course,  or  to  run  at  random. 
Unity  ol  method  wan  desired,  and  behold !  the  school  is  torn 
into  as  many  schools,  into  as  many  methods,  or  systems  as 
there  ate  professors  of  each  sex;.  Each  wishes  to  have  a 
method  of  his  awn,  processes  of  his  own,  ideap  exclusively 
his  own,  resembling  those  of  no  one  else,  resembling  some- 
times nothing -whatever.  Each  would  ,be  a  creator,  or  at  least 
an  innovator.  Generous  ambition,  which  I  would  applaud 
with  all  my  heart,  if  all  these  experiments  were  not  tried  upoji 
unfortunate  children  who  may  become  .victims  of  them.  *  For  of 
the  ten  professors  of  the  Institution  of  both  sexes,  may  not  there 
be  found  one  who  may  go  astray  on  this  ocean  upon  which  the 
administration  has  launched  him  without  chart,  compass,  or 
pilot?  It  muit  not  be  forgotten  that  each  professor  is  charged 
with^all  .branches  of  instruction,  grammar,  history,  philosophy, 
geography,  natural  history,  mathematics,  *c;  and  when  it  is 
considered  that  the  errors,  the  indolence,  or  the  inexperience  of 
a  single  professor  may  smother  the  intelligence  of  a  tenth  part 
of  all  the  pupils,  and  that  without  remedy,  since,  for  those  whom . 
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fate  leaves  at  the  mercy  of  an  erroneous  system,  there  is  no 
longer  hope  of  relief,  by  passing,  in  course,  to  the  care  of  a 
teacher  more  happily  inspired,  we  may  well  be  startled  at  the 
temerity  of  those  who  abandon  to  a  sort  of  blind  fatality  the 
destiny  of  the  unfortunate  children  committed  to  their  hands."  * 

That  the  consequences  have  not  been  so  unfavorable  as  the 
above  extract  would  lead  us  to  fear,  is  due  solely  to  the  zeal, 
intelligence  and  ability  of  which  every  one  of  the  •  present  pro- 
fessors has  given  proofs,  and  to  the  apprenticeship  which  they 
are  required  to  serve,  and  the  proofs  of  capacity  they  are,  in 
theory  at  least*  expected  to  give,  before  obtaining  a  permanent 
appointment.  Still  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  some  of  the  pro- 
fessors must  be  more  gifted,  or  more  laborious,  as  well  as  more 
experienced  than  others,  and  the  pupil  has  some  right  to  com- 
plain who  may  find  himself  condemned  for  six  long  years  to  the 
lessons  of  the  dullest  out  of  six  teachers,  with  no  hope  even  that, 
by  extraordinary  diligence,  he  can  lift  himself,  before  the  end  of 
the  six  years,  into  a  class  under  more  cheering  auspices. 

With  the  present  professors  of  the  Institution,  uniformity  of 
method  is  not  probably  to  be  looked  for.  All  but  one  or  two 
have  labored  twenty  years  or  more  in  their  peculiar  vocation, 
and  the  opinions  and  methods  which  men  have  been  half  a  life- 
time in  forming,  are  seldom  open  to  conviction,  or  liable  to 
change.  Still,  if  a  director  of  experience  and  of  commanding 
talent  should  be  appointed,  capable  of  directing  the  course  of 
instruction,  as  well  as  the  domestic  concerns  of  the  house,  he 
would,  no  doubt,  gradually  impress  his  views  more  or  less  upon 
the  professors,  and  by  forming  the  younger  teachers,  who,  from 
time  to  time,  must  take  the  place  of  the  present  professors,  would, 
in  time,  introduce  uniformity  and  harmony,  as  well  as  higher 
improvement. 

4 

And  I  take  arocti  pleasure  in,  testifying  that,  in  spite  of  the 
unfavorable  circumstance*  which  have  been  explained,  the  gene- 
ral success  of  the  Parisian  teachers  is  very  creditable,  not  sur- 
passed certainly  by  the  results  attained  by  any  other  school 
for  the  deaf  and  dumb  in  Europe  with  which  I  was  able  to 
compare  it. 

GriOqte,  pp.  6-4. 
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Of  course,  with  an  entirely  different  system  in  force  in  each 
class,  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  give  any  clear  account  of  the 
distinctive  features  of  the  system  of  instruction  here  most  in 
vogue.  I  greatly  regret  this,  for  an  account  of  the  method  of  the  ' 
oldest,  most  celebrated,  and  probably  in  some  respects,  most  suc- 
cessful school  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  in  Europe,  would  add  much 
to  the  value  of  this  narrative,  and  strongly  interest  American 
teachers. 

There  are  some  things,  however,  in  which  all  the  teachers,  so 
far  as  I  could  learn,  are  agreed.  One  is  to  encourage  the  full 
development  of  the  pantomimic  language  of  the  deaf  and  dumb, 
as  a  means  of  mental  development,  as  an  instrument  of  instruc- 
tion and  of  explanation,  and  a  test  of  comprehension.  Another 
is  to  reject  the  mechanical  dictation  of  sentences,  word  by  word, 
by  methodical  signs  used  only  in  the  school-room,  and  not  collo- 
quial among  the  pupils.  A  third  is  to  graduate  the  difficulties 
presented  by  the  construction  of  written  language  and  complexity 
of  our  ideas  after  some  method,  more  or  less  uniform,  more  or 
less  philosophical. 

A  fpnrth  principle,  which  has  been  put  forth  on  high  author- 
ity as  distinctive  of  this  school,  perhaps,  however,  comprehended 
in  the  third,  is  to  teach  the  pupil  a  new  grammatical  form  only 
in  proportion  and  in  measure  only  as  he  comes  to  appreciate  its 
necessity  and  its  use ;  to  begin,  in  short,  with  the  simplest  gram- 
matical forms  and  the  simplest  ideas,  and  advance  by  progressive 
steps  to  the  most  complicated  forms  of  speech, -and  the  most  ele- 
vated domains  of  thought.  Here  certainly  are  the  layers  of  a 
broad  and  solid  foundation,  on  which  good  methods  may  be  built, 
enough,  in  spite  of  the  divergency  of  practice,  to  account  for 
the  general  degree  of  success  to  which  I  have  testified. 

If  we  seek  to  go  beyond  these  general  views,  and  come  to  practical 
details,  we  shall  probably  find  the  methods  of  the  several  profes- 
sors to  diverge  and  cross  each  other  again  in  a  labyrinthine  con- 
fusion. The  principle  which  rules  the .  order  of  our  own  course 
of  lessons,  is  that,  beginning  with  the  first  elements  of  discourse, 
the  nounj  other  elements  should  be  successively  introduced,  one 
at  a  time,  in  the  order  of  simplicity,  the  adjective,  verb,  preposi- 


tion,  etc.,  and  fbe  ?up&  led  from  the  first  to  form  the  habitude  of 
thinking,  in  an  order  of  ideas  corresponding  to  the  order  of 
words,  by  being  carefully  practiced  as  he  goes  along,  in  repeating 
from  memory  or  dictation,  and  in  forming  himself  phrases  and 
sentences,  composed  at  first  of  as  few  element*  and  as  few  gram* 
matical  forms  as  possible,  and  gradually  introducing  forms  of  ex- 
pression more  complicated,  and  deviating  more  and  more  from 
the  order  of  nature.  So  far  as  I  could  judge,  the  lessons  of  the 
Parisian  teachers  turned  mainly  on  the  development  of  grammati- 
cal forms,  and  sufficient  attention  was  not  paid  to  the  logical  de- 
velopment of  the  elements  of  discourse.  One  teacher  chooses 
to  begin  with  quite  an  extended  vocabulary  of  visible  objects, 
passing  next  to  adjectives,  and  next  to  verbs.  Another  begins 
with  a  series  of  phrases,  embracing  the  verbs,  bring,  show,  in  the 
imperative,  requiring  the  pupils,  at  the  outset,  to  bring  the  bookf 
bring  the  inkstand,  etc.,  till  they  have  brought  all  the  objects  in 
the  school-room,  and  then  to  show  the  house,  show  the  lion,  etc.,  by 
holding  up  pictures,  till  they  have  thus  acquired  a  certain  mim- 
ber  of  names.  The  advantage  of  such  exercises  for  testing  their 
understanding  of  the  names  taught  is  clear,  but  still  the  nouns 
must  be  explained  singly,  for  the  pupil  must  know  what  object 
is  meant  before  he  can  bring  or  show  it  They  do,  therefore,  in 
fact,  necessarily  teach  single  word^,  though  they  join  verba  to 
them  immediately  after.  And  we  may  doubt  whether  the  pupils 
will,  at  this  stage  of  instruction,  and  from  the  examples  befofce 
them,  attach  any  clear  ideas  to  the  written  words  bring  and  show. 
Nor  is  it  very  easy  to  see  what  advantage  will  be  gained  by  asso- 
ciating, at  the  beginning,  the  name  of  every  ottfect  taught  with 
the  ideas  of  bringing  or  showing.  J  should  prefer,  a  series  of  con* 
versations  in  pantomime  on  each  object,  showing  it  in  a  variety 
of  circumstances,  and  subject  or  object,  in  a  variety  of  familiar 
incidents,  often  supplied  by  the  pupils  themselves,  which  will 
furnish  them  with  materials  when  they  oome  to,vetbe,  to  inter- 
weave the  names  they  have  thus  learned  in  a  multitude  of  sim- 
ple phrases. 

Others  of  the  Parisian  teachers  would  begin  by  .teaching  the 
names  of  the  pupils  in  the  class,  An4  then  passing  to  phrases,  jo 
the  imperative,  consisting  only  of.  a  pame#nd  «n  iptnwwitive 
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verb,  e.  g.,  Bfenry,  walk;  "Edward,  write;  Francis,  run;  etc,. 
Others  again  would  perhaps,  after  teaching  a  few  common  names, 
pass  at  once  to  complete  sentences  consisting  of  a  subject  and  ob- 
ject, connected  by  a  transitive  verb,  as,  "  A  boy  tears  a  book  ?* 
"Louis  breaks  a  slate."  In  short,  each,  at  his  own  option,  puts 
the  horse  (if  this  simile  be  allowed  to  me)  before,  behind,  upon 
or  under  the  cart,  and  is  fully  persuaded  that  his  own  plan  is 
the  most  easy  and  convenient. 

Taking  each  his  own  point  of  departure,  of  course  each  has  his 
own  ideas  of  a  graduation  of  difficulties.  It  would  have  required 
far  more  time  than  I  could  spare  to  gather  even  a  brief  outline 
of  so  many  different  systems,  which  were  not  always,  perhaps 
quite  dearly  comprehended  by  their  authors.  It  may  be  re- 
marked,  in  general,  that  attempts  more  or  less  successful  are 
made  to  combine  the  development  of  a  methodical  vocabulary 
with  the  development  of  the  grammatical  forms  of  the  French 
language.*  These  grammatical  forms,  it  may  be  observed,  are 
not  only  not  different  from,  but  much  more  varied  and  complica- 
ted than  those  of  our  own  language,  and  hence  their  grammatical 
lessons,  however  well  devised,  can  furnish  but  few  useful  hints 
for  our  teachers. 

Perhaps1  the  most  useful  remark  that  can  be  made  in  this  con- 
nection is  that  a  zealous  and  faithful  teacher  may  succeed  in  spite 
of  an  erroneous  and  defective  method,  especially  if  the  pupils 
possess,  in  a  copious  and  improved  dialect  of  pantomime,  the 
means  of  spontaneous  and  rapid  mental  development ;  and  more. 
especially  if  the  teacher's  gifts  in  this  language  enable  him  to 
command  the  attention  of  his  pupils,  and  to  explain  with  clear- 
ness and  significance  the  shades  of  meaning  involved  in  gram* 
tnatioal  forms ;  a  talent,  however,  rather  rare. 

With  respect  to  the  processes  of  the  school  rooms  we  did  not 
notice,  in  the  ordinary  classes,  any  thing  striking  or  peculiar, 
except  perhaps,  the  showing  of  pictures  of  objects  already  men- 
tioned.   The  morning  is  given,  as  with  us  to  reciting  from  mem- 

"•  Two  of  the  deaf  mute  professors  very  obliginglj  furnished  ns  with  eome  of  their  nuuia- 
Mcipl  lessons,    fit*  a  *ote  s>t  tfco  «nd  of  this  report. 
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ory,  and  developing  the  lesson  of  the  preceding  afternoon,  and  in 

* 

the  afternoon  a  new  lesson  is  given  and  explained,  and  if  a  man- 
uscript  lesson,  which  is  always  the  case  in  the  three  or  four 
younger  clases,  (for  they  have  no  printed  lessons,)  the  pupil 
must  copy  it  in  his  copy-book.  Penmanship  is  taught  three  times 
a  week,  by  a  special  professor.  It  hardly  appeared  to  us,  how* 
ever,  that  the  pupils  were  equal  to  our  own,  in  point  of  neatness 
and  legibility  of  hand  writing. 

If  the  Institution  would,  like  our  own  publish  the  annual  pro- 
gramme, and  proces  verbal  of  the  examination  of  its  different 
classes,  it  would  at  least  enable  teachers  of  other  institutions  to 
estimate  the  degree  of  success,  and  profit  by  the  experience  of  its 
different  professors.  Of  the  attainments  of  the  pupils  in  arith- 
metic, geography  etc.,  we  had  but  little  opportunity  of  judging, 
our  attention  being  directed  to  the  processes  of  instruction  in 
language. 

GLASS  OF  HIGHER  IMPROVEMENT. 

The  classe  de  perfectumnement,  otherwise  called  the  classe  d'tn- 
strucliwi  complementaire,  was  founded  by  the  late  Dr.  Itard,  for 
nearly  forty  years  physician  to  the  Institution,  and  authdl  of  a 
very  valuable  treatise  on  deafness  and  the  diseases  of  the  organs 
of  hearing.  At  his  death,  in  1838,  he  left  a  perpetual  income  of 
eight  thousand  francs  to  the  Institution,  for  this  foundation,  the 
jnotive  of  which  he  thus  expressed :  "  This  remarkable  fact  has 
for  me  all  the  character  of  a  demonstrated  truth,  that  nearly  all 
our  deaf  mutes,  at  the  end  of  the  six  years  allowed  for  their 
instruction,  find  it  beyond  their  ability  to  read  with  a  perfect 
understanding  the  greater  part  of  the  works  of  our  language.  It 
results  from  this,  that  wanting  the  ability  to  draw  at  pleasure  on 
this  great  store-house  of  the  productions  of  the  intellect  and 
heart,  the  deaf  mute,  dismissed  from  the  Institution,  must  remain 
all  his  life  at  the  same  degree  of  instruction  at  which  his  teach- 
ers have  left  him ;  and,  in  consequence,  that  the  most  useful 
study  for  him  will  be  that  which  shall  lead  him  to  read  under- 
standingly,  and  without  fatigue,  all  the  most  important  works  of 
our  language.  Such  should  be  the  result  of  the  class  of  com- 
plemental  instruction.    But  that  this  end  may  be  attained  a  ri- 
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gorous  condition  of  its  organization  ought  to  be  the  exclusion  of 
the  language  of  pantomime,  and  the  requiring  the  pupilfc 
and  professor  to  communicate  with  each  other  only  by  lan- 
guage, whether  by  speaking  orally,  or  by  writing.  It  is  of 
the  utmost  importance  that  the  deaf  mute,  arrived  at  this  final 
degree  of  instruction,  should  cease  to  think  in  his  language  natu- 
rally imperfect  and  elliptical,  translating,  as  he  does  from  it,  his 
ideas  Into  our  language,  and  that  he  should  think  and  express 
himself  originally,  in  the  language  of  the  speaking  world,  whether 
by  the  yoke,  (if  taught  to  articulate,)  or  by  writing.  Without 
this  condition,  I  repeat  it,  there  would  be  one  class  more,  but  not 
a  class  of  special  instruction."  He  added  that  the  class  should 
be  confided  to  a  speaking  professor,  assisted  by  a  deaf  mute. 

This  judgment  passed  by  Itard  on  the  attainments  of  the  pu- 
pils, as  the  result  of  his  forty  years'  of  observation,  beginning 
with  the  palmy  days  of  Sicard,  only  shows  that  the  Institution 
of  Paris,  renowned  as  it  has  been,  is  no  exception  in  point  of 
average  success  to  the  general  rule.  In  fact,  all  teachers  of  the 
deaf  and  dumb  in  all  countries,  and  under  all  systems,  have  been 
forced  to  acknowledge,  with  pain  and  humiliation,  that  after  their 
best  efforts  have  been  bestowed,  they  are  able  to  show  a  few  ex- 
ceptional cases  only,  of  deaf  mutes  from  birth,  who  have  attained 
the  ability  to  read  books  with  the  ease,  pleasure  and  profit  which 
well  educated  persons  associate  with  the  idea  of  reading.  Of 
course,  some  instructors  conduct  their  pupils  much  further  in 
language,  as  in  general  knowledge,  than  others  can  or  do ;  still 
we  all  find,  at  the  end  of  the  term,  the  mass  of  our  pupils  far 
below  the  summit,  at  which  we  aim,  and  which  few  of  them  be- 
come able  to  scale. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  discuss  the  causes  of  this  state  of  things. 
We  will  confine  ourselves  to  the  remedy  proposed  by  Dr.  Itard.. 
Whether  it  is  the  best  that  could  be  devised,  there  may  be  dif- 
ferences of  opinion.  To  interdict  the  use  of  the  language  of  ges- 
tures to  the  teachers,  is  to  deprive  his  lessons  of  all  life  and  unc- 
tion; to  take  from  him  his  readiest  and  surest  means  of  defining 
words  and  phrases  accurately,  and  his  most  powerful  resource  for 
fixing  the  attention,  and  indelibly  impressing  the  memory  of  his 
pupils.    If  the  question  were  only  how  to  acquire  readiness  and 
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rapefetilea*  Jn  the  use  of  words  and  phrases  already  learned,  there 
dan  he  no  doubt  that  the  best  j»lan  is  to  confine  the  teacher  and 
pupil  (o  communications  in  words,  and  especially  to  induce  the 
pupils  to  use  words  among  themselves.  But  when  the  teacher 
to  to  explain  new  words  and  new  phrases,  involving  very  often 
ideas  that  require,  nice  distinctions,  and  deductions  from  extend*- 
dd  premises,  k  appears  to  me  that  to  confine  tike  teacher  strictly 
to  words  is  to.  make  the  progress  of  the  class  more  slow,  difficult 
and  uncertain.  *  Besides  the  comparative  slowness  of  writing  and 
spelling  words,  k  must  not  be  forgotten,  thai  we  cannot,  on  any 
system,  give  to  words,  for  a  deaf  mute,  the  grace,  theitapiessiv*- 
ness,  the  sense  of  interior  lift,  which  words  derive  from  the 
tones  of  the  living  toico. 

We  thfaik,  therefore,  that  the  interdiction  of  the  use  of  gestures 
in  the  class  of  perfection,  is  carried  tod  fer.  In  practice,  it  has 
been  found  necessary  to  modify  the  restriction  in  one  point,  as 
we-  shall  presently  see. 

Some  years  elapsed  after  the  death  of  Itard  before  his  wishes 
were  carried  definitively  into  effect.  Finally  a  ministerial  ordi- 
nance was  obtained,  establishing  the  proposed  class,  and  at  the 
same  time,  in  conformity  with  another  wish  expressed  by  Itard, 
fee  exercises  in  articulation,  which,  since  the  departure  of  Mr. 
Ordinaire,  had  fallen  into  total  disuse,  were  renewed,  in  favor  of 
such  of  the  pupils  as  showed  a  special  aptitude  for  this,  branch  of 
instruction.    To  this  I  shall  again  refer. 

Mr.  Morel,  to  whom  the  class  of  complement^  instruction  had 
been  entrusted,  was  transferred,  in  the  fell  of  1860,  to  the  Na- 
tional Institution  of  Bordeaux,  where  he  replaced,  as  director, 
Mr.  Valade  Gabel,  the  latter,  by  order  of  the  Minister,  returning 
to  Paris ;  much  as  In  a  military  service,  the  commander-in-chief 
would  order  one  officer  to  relieve  another  at  a  given  post. 

•  Wo«M  ft  tester  of  German,  fbr  fatanee,  ltqnin  Ms  RngHA  papfl,  u  soon  fti  Bo  Is  ftblo  to 
■mAtkoTwjwapitrt  bookilaGknm^,  totfiioftrd  kit  Gem*  BttgUah  Sttfenaty,  «ad  mm 
trip  dictionaries  in  which  Genua  woxds  art  explained  sad  defined  bf  otim  tana*  varolii 
Xhis  is  exactly  »  ease  in  point. 
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M*.  Morel  waa  most.  wetthily  replaced  by  ov  excellent  friend* 
Mr.  VaBwe.  The  profeesor  of  the  class,  we  are  now  considering, 
is  the  second  officer  of  the  Institution,  and  ex  officio  takes  the 
place  of  the  director  is-  the  absence  or  disability  of  the  kritesi 
To*  these  fanetfeaa,  Mr.  Vausse,  in  hearty  mind  and  manner**  is 
AfcatiBah^r  <phlifted. 

The  classe  de  perfectionnement  consists  of  the  Best  two  pupils, 
in  point  ot  scholarship,  (in  the  male  department  only)  from  each 
graduating  class,  continued  for  an  additional  term  of  three  years. 
To  them  are  added  one  or  two  monitors  employed  in  the  school, 
tod  softietiiiiee  ptfpils  supported  beyond  the  regular  term  (six 
yea*s)  by*  their  friend*.  At  the  time  of  our  visit,  there  we» 
eight  pupil*  in  this  plan,  six  on  Dr,  Itord's  foundation,  and  twe 
others  added  by  the  Institution,  their  services  being  needed  aa  mor 
nitors  in  the  other  classes.  They  receive  instruction  every  morn* 
frig,  from  half  past  seven  to  ten,  while  the  other  puptls  are  in  the 
•hop,  before  school,  and  again  for  two  hours  aftersehool,  on  Wed- 
nesday and  Saturday  afternoons  only.  During  the  ordinary 
ichool  hours  they  act  as  monitors  in  the  other  classes. 

It  will  be  understood  that  the  pnpilg  of  this  class  must  be  na* 
equal  in  point  of  attainments.  One-third  of  them  are  in  their 
seventh  year,  one-third  in  their  eighth,  and  one-third  in  their 
ninth ;  and  this  is  not  the  worst  of  it.  Taken  from  three  differ- 
ent classes,  brought  forward,  as  we  have  already  explained,  under 
three  different  systems,  some  will  be  found  to  have  extensively 
studied  subjects  into  which  ethers  have  hardly  looked,  and  vice 
versa;  and  some  will  be  well  acquainted  with  words  and  phrases 
Which  safe  til  Gteek  to  others.  Hence  the  task  of  the  professor 
feeeofliea  nrt  it  little  difficult,  and  this  state  of  things  must  neeefr 
Jafily  dfeninlsh  bis  success. 

Mr.  Vajftse  hqe  perhaps  adopted  the  best  plan  which  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case  will  admit.  Selecting  certain  subjects  of 
study,  as  grammar,  geography,  history,  astronomy,  and  afew  text 
hooks  no4toodife»,or  too  elevated  is  language,  he  bae  arranged 
a  three  years  circle  of  atatiei,  tor  that  the  pupil,  entering  the  cfr* 
etoatwfcatetw^inVWiliyditriaghij  thfc&e  years,  pa*  with  hta 
changing  daseouttes  round  e**ry  tfolUvui  i*  t&frperWiyle,  | 
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'Coming  in  at  one  point,  some  at  another,  but  each  leaving  at  the 
point  where  his  own  course  becomes  complete.  Of  course,  a  re- 
gular progression  is  impossible,  but  practice  in  the  language  of 
books  is  gained,  and  this  is  the  main  point.  It  it  worthy  of  con- 
sideration, whether  in  so  small  a  class,  the  teacher  could  sot  af- 
ford to  mark  out  a  course  of  special  studies  for  each  pupil,  adapt* 
ed  to  his  actual  advancement,  and  the  native  bent  of  his  facul- 
ties, requiring,  however,  all  to  attend  simultaneously-  a  course  of 
lessons  in  language  and  style,  embracing  idioms,  proverbial  and 
figurative  expressions,  etc. 

If  the  time  the  professor  can  devote  to  each  pupil  will  admit 
of  such  special  attention  to  the  studies  of  each,  would  not  tike 
•general  results  more  fully  answer  the  intentions  of  the  founder 
of  the  class  ? 

•  *  *  * 

,  Mr.  Valsse  conscientiously  obeys  Dr.  Itard's  prohibition  of  the 
language. of  gestures  for  explanation  of  his  .lessons.  Having 
copied  the  lesson  for  the  day  on  his  blackboard,  he  explains  the 
difficult  words  and  phrases  by  synonymes,  or  by  written  defini- 
tions, adding  a  written  paraphrase  of  the  whole  sentence  if  its 
meaning  is  obscure.  These  written  explanations  the  pupils 
transcribe,  on  the  spot,  in  their  blank  books,  and  are  then  ealifed 
on  alternately  to  translate  the  lesson,  sentence  by  sentence,  info 
natural  signs.  Thought  the  language  of  signs  may,  with  loss  of 
time  and  labor,  be  dispensed  with  for  explaining  the  lessons,  even 
here  we  see  it  cannot  be  dispensed  with  as  the  means  of  proving 
whether  the  pupil  has  comprehended  his  lesson. 

To  explain  and  make  sensible  to  the  eye,  the  grammatical  con- 
struction of  sentences,  much  use  is  made  of  that  ingenious  and 
philosophical  system  of  grammatical  symbols,  founded  on  the 
ciphers  of  Sicard,  already  mentioned,  and  methodically  develop* 
/ed,  some  years  since,  by  Professors  Barnard  and  Viisse  when  asso- 
ciated together  in  the  New- York  Institution. 

'  Perhaps  most  teachers  would  form,  from  a  cursory  examination 
of  these,  symbols,  the  impression  that  they  are  too  complicated 
and  too  abstract  for  the  use  of  thfc  dfeai  and  $vaah  ;  requiring 
oa  the  pjurt  of,  finished  scholar*  and  grammarians* 
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study  for  their  acquisition,  some  may  doubt  whether,  for  a  class 
■deaf  mutes,  the  labor  of  learning  them  will  be  repaid  by  the 
utility  to  be  derived  from  them.  Mr.  Vaisse,  however,  after 
fifteen  or  eighteen  years  experience  in  their  use,  holds  them  to 
be  important  helps  to  the  comprehension  and  grammatical  com- 
position of  sentenoes,  and  the  results  of  the  trials  that  have  been 
made  of  them  in  our  own  Institution  have  been  favorable. 

The  symbols  used  by  Mr.  Vaisse  differ  somewhat  in  form  from 
those  given  in  the  Analytical  Grammar,  of  Professor  Barnard 
•e.  g.  he  assigns  to  the  noun,  nearly  the  symbol  which  Professor 
B.  assigned  to  the  adjective,  and  nearly  vice  versa;  arguing  that 
the  fignre  1 ,  unity,  being  taken  as  the  emblem  of  the  union  of 
substance  and  quality,  when  substance  and  quality  are  divided 
by  a  transverse  line  (4*)  the  upper  part  of  the  figure  (-L-)  should 
represent  the  quality ,  or  adjective,  and  the  lower  portion  (-p)  the 
substance,  or  noun.  The  practical  importance  of  such  nice  met- 
aphysical distinctions,  in  the  instruction  of  the  deaf  and  dumh, 
may  be  doubted;  still,  we  regard  the  system  both  of  Professor 
Barnard  and  Vaisse  as  well  worthy  the  attention  of  teachers. 
Even  if  it  be  judged  inexpedient  to  employ  symbols  for  perse**, 
tenses,  moods  and  numbers,  the  main  features  of  the  system  **W 
be  advantageously  used  to  distinguish  the  elements  of  discourse^ 
.and  especially  to  mark,  the  connection  and  subordination  of  classes 
in  a  compound  sentence. 

In  this  class  much  attention  is  paid  to  exercises  in  original  com- 
positions ;  several  of  which,  evincing  very  respectable  general  in- 
formation, and  a  fair  command  of  language,  were  shown  to  us. 
On  the  whole,  the  exercises  of  this  class  which  we  witnessed,  left 
upon  us  a  very  favorable  impression.  On  our  return  to  Paris  in 
June,  my  son,  at  the  invitation  of  Professor  Vaisse,  gave  the  pu- 
pils in  signs  a  detailed  relation  of  our  tour  in  Italy,  Switzerland, 
etc.,  which  was  perfectly  comprehended  by  them,  and  the  sub* 
stance  of  it  written  out  afterward,  by  nearly  all,  in  a  creditable 
manner,  and  by  one  or  two  with  a  remarkable  degree  of  connec- 
tion and  accuracy,  indicating  strong  memories  and  habits  of  close 
-attention,  as  well  as  previous  general  information,  and  a  fair 
knowledge  of  language.    One  of  the  best  of  these,  verbatim  et 
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literatim  as  it  came  from  the  hand  of  the  pupil,  will  be  found  at 
the  end  of  this  report. 

Such  a  class  must  be  highly  serviceable  in  any  institution,  in  ele- 
vating the  general  standard  of  scholarship  in  the  inferior  classes, 
simulating,  as  it  does,  each  pupil  to  strive  after  the  honor  of  becom- 
ing one  of  its  members,  circulating  new  ideas,  and  encouraging  a 
more  elevated  style  of  conversation  by  the  free  intercourse  which 
the  members  of  this  class  have  with  the  other  pupils  at  times  of 
recreation.  Perhaps,  however,  the  rule  of  selection  is  too  arbi- 
trary, as  well  as  the  number  to  be  selected  too  small.  In  select- 
ing from  each  class,  always  two  and  no  more,  injustice  may  be 
done  to  others  equal  in  merit  to  those  selected,  which  will  great- 
ly weaken  the  moral  stimulus  for  the  younger  pupils,  since  they 
may  form  the  idea  that  the  selection  has  not  always  been  made 
according  to  merit.  It  were  more  just  and  more  encouraging,  to 
select,  for  the  class,  all,  be  they  more  or  fewer,  who,  at  the  end 
of  the  six  years,  should  have  reached  an  eminent  grade  of  attain- 
ment, and  the  government  might  well  charge  itself  with  the  sup- 
port of  those  not  provided  for  on 'the  Itard  foundation.  On  such 
a  rule  of  selection,  moreover,  the  professors  of  the  other  classes 
would  be  stimulated  to  higher  efforts  in  order  to  have  the  honor 
•  of  furnishing  the  largest  number  of  pupils  to  the  superior  class, 
and  the  comparative  advantages  of  the  system  of  each  would  be 
more  fully  tested.  The  members  of  this  class  are  distinguished 
by  a  badge  on  the  arm,  are  invested  with  some  authority  over  the 
pupils,  and  entitled  to  some  privileges  of  lodging  and  diet,  e.  g. 
a  larger  piece  of  bread  and  better  wine. 

ARTICULATION. 

Instruction  in  articulation  is  given  to  about  thirty  of  the  boys, 
formerly  by  Professor  Vaisse,but  now  by  Professor  Valade-Gabel, 
who  devotes  (for  an  additional  compensation  of  five  hundred 
francs,)  one  hour  daily,  except  Thursdays,  to  this  exercise,  in 
which  he  is  assisted  by  the  aspirant.  The  class  in  articulation  is 
held  in  the  morning  before  school ;  and  consists  of  those  pupils 
who  either  learned  to  speak  more  or  less  before  becoming  deaf, 
or  are  only  partially  deaf,  or  finally  who  show  a  remarkable  fa- 
cility for  this  sort  of  instruction.    Letters,  syllables  and  words 
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are  written  on  the  black-board,  which  they  are  required  to  pro- 
nounce simultaneously.  To  enable  them  to  do  this  with  greater 
ease,  the  teacher  beats  time  with  a  wand.  This  sort  of  exercise 
will  at  least  prevent  those  who  are  already  able  to  speak  more  or 
less,  from  losing  the  faculty  by  disuse.  That  one  or  two  teach- 
ers, restricted  to  an  hour  daily,  can  give  to  each  of  thirty  boys 
the  individual  attention  necessary  to  improve  and  correct  their 
pronunciation,  to  say  nothing  of  the  far  greater  labor  of  teaching 
those  who  are  quite  dijmb  to  speak,  we  cannot  easily  believe. 
Still  we  understood  Mr.  Valade  was  not  without  success  in  the 
cases  of  some  deaf  from  early  infancy.  Probably  the  most  valua- 
ble result  to  be  looked  for,  in  those  exercises  in  articulation,  will 
be  in  familiarizing  the  pupils  to  the  difference  between  the  spell- 
ing and  the  pronunciation  of  words,  if  it  be  correctly  stated  by 
•  Mr.  Valade,  in  a  pamphlet  published  by  him  several  years  ago, 
that  in  France,  "  a  fifth  part  at  most  of  those  able  to  write  can 
spell  correctly  enough  to  be  understood  by  a  deaf  mute  who  has 
been  taught  to  articulate."  On  the  other  hand,  the  great  differ- 
ence of  dialects  among  the  peasantry  of  different  provinces  of 
Prance  must  form  a  serious  drawback  to  be  taken  into  the 
account. 

The  attainments  of  this  class  in  reading  on  the  lips  seemed 
much  less  than  in  articulation ;  a  fact  which  we  remembered 
'  with  some  surprise,  when  afterward  visiting  schools  in  which 
articulation  was  taught,  as  the  great  aim  of  instruction,  we 
noticed  that  their  pupils  exhibited  a  much  greater  degree  of  pro- 
ficiency in  reading  on  the  lips  than  in  pronunciation.  This, 
however,  is  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  effects  of  constant  practice. 
In  these  schools,  the  teacher  endeavors  to  give  all  instruction 
orally,  and  to  confine  his  pupils,  as  far  as  vigilance  and  authority 
can  force  nature,  to  communicate  among  themselves  in  the  same 
way.  The  result  of  this  continual  practice  in  labial  reading 
must  necessarily  be  a  greater  degree  of  expertness  in  it  than 
where,  as  in  the  National  Institution,  the  pupils  are  free  to  con- 
verse in  the  language  they  instinctively  prefer. 
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SIGNS. 


The  signs  used  in  this  Institution  are,  in  general,  the  same 
with  those  used  in  American  schools  for  the  deaf  and  dum^b. 
Indeed,  our  dialect  was,  through  Mr.  Clerc,  derived  directly 
from  that  of  Paris.  There  are,  however,  a  number  of  signs  used 
there  not  known  to  us;  and  I  regret  the t  we  had  not  time  to 
collect  a  vocabulary  so  to  speak  of  these,  for  it  is  very  possible 
some  of  them  might  bo  admitted  as  improvements  in  our  dialect. 
Our  impression,  however,  was  that,  on  the  whole,  the  sign  dialect 
of  Paris  is  less  impressive,  clear  and  precise  than  our  own,  ai}d 
even  less  natural.  They  make  signs  *  on  a  smaller  scale  than 
we  do,  with  more  complicated  movements,  with  less  attention  to 
locality r,  and,  as  it  appeared  to  us,  with  a  greater  number  of 
abbreviated  or  conventional  signs  in  proportion  to  the  strictly 
natural  ones.  The  fact  probably  is  that  at  Paris  the  teachers 
have,  for  many  years,  been  copying  the  colloquial  style  of  thoir 
vivacious  pupils,  while  with  us,  some  early  teachers  of  rafe 
talent  in  the  language  of  pantomime  have  impressed  upon  the 
pupils  their  own  full,  clear  and  logical  style  of  gesticulation. 

PROFESSORS,  ASPIRANTS,    MONITORS. 

Of  the  seven  professois  in  the  Institution,  four  are  deaf  mutes, 
Rerthier,  Lenoir,  Allibert  and  Pelissier.  The  first  named,  pow 
the  senior  of  the  corps  of  profi  ssors  is  a  man  of  rare  merit ; 
proably  superior  in  literary  abilities  and  acquirements  to.aqy 
other  deaf  mute  from  birth  that  any  country  can  produce.  IJe 
is  the  author  of  several  works  that  would  do  credit  to  a  wp^l- 
educated.  man' whose  knowledge  of.  language  had  been  acquired 
tfirough  the  ear;  and  on  the  occasion  of  a  public  exercise  of  the 
Institution,  was  decorated  by  the  President  of  the  Republic,  Louis 
Napoleon,  with  the  cross  of  the  legion  of  honor,  the  first  time 
such  a  distinction  had  ever  been  conferred  on  a  deaf  mutp. 
Allibert  and  Pelissier  are  not,  we  understand,  deaf  mules  from 
birth.  The  latter,  the  youngest  of  the  professors,  has  published 
a  volume  of  poetry.    His  verses  are  pronounced  by  competent 

*  I  here  speak  rather  of  the  signs  used  in  the  classes  than  of  the  colloquial  dialect  of  til    \ 
pupils.    Still  I  think  the  same  remark  applies  in  a  less  degree  to  these. 
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judges  to  be  harmonious  and  spirited .  That  a  semi-mute  should 
write  poetry,  and  even  good  poetry,  will  not  surprise  those  who 
are  acquainted  with  the  productions  of  James  Nack  and  John  R. 
Burnet,  both  formerly  connected  with  the  New- York  Institution. 
Mr.  Pelissier,  in  addition  to  his  poetical  talents,  is  a'  very  skillful 
mimic,  and  is  regarded  as  the  best  sign-maker  among  the  Parisian 
teachers. 

The  other  three  professors,  Vaisse,  Valade,  and  Puybonnieux, 
are  all  men  of  superior  intelligence  and  education,  and  each  has 
published  valuable  pamphlets  relating  to  the  deaf  and  dumb. 
Of  the  first  two  I  have  already  spoken.  The  last  named  is 
librarian,  and  secretary  of  the  archives,  for  discharging  the  duties 
of  which  office  he  receives  an  additional  compensation,  equal  to 
that  paid  to  the  professor  who  conducts  the  exercises  in  articu- 
lation. 

As  each  class  contains  all  the  pupils  who  entei*  in  a  given 
year,  there  mapt  be,  in  any  one  dlass,  several  grades  of  attain 
ment.  Hence  the  necessity  of  dividing  a  class  of  fifteen  or 
twenty  pupils  into  two  or  three  sections.  (With  a  uniform  plan 
of  instruction,  this  necessity  would  be  obviated  by  a  classifica- 
tion according  to  attainment,  not  according  to  time  of  instruc- 
tion.) This  division  makes  necessary  the  services  of  one  or  two 
monitors  in  each  class.  The  pupils  of  the  class  of  compleraental 
instruction,  it  has  already  been  stated,  act  as  monitors  in 
the  other  classes.  These  pupils  may,  at  the  end  of  their  com- 
plemental  course,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  director,  be 
admitted  as  aspirants.  Such,  at  least,  is  the  theory ;  in  practice 
I  am  not  aware  this  has  yet  occurred  ;  but  the  class  has  been  in 
operation  a  few  years  only.  /The  maitres  d' etude  are  t$ken  from 
among  the  aspirants.  At  the  time  of  our  visit,  they  happened 
to  be  both  deaf  mutes.    But  I  believe  this  is  not  necessarily  so. 

The  employment  of  aspirants  is  a  remarkable  feature  in  this 
Institution.  They  are  young  men  of  good  education  and  reliable 
character,  whethether  deaf  mutes  or  not,  who  are  employed  as 
assistants  to  the  professors,  serving  a  sort  of  apprenticeship  to 
the  business  of  instruction.  At  first,  they  receive  their  board 
and  lodging,  but  no  salary ;  but  after  a  certain  term  of  service 
and  passing  an  examination,  they  are  admitted  as  aspirants  of 
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the  first  class,  and  receive  a  small  compensation,  (three  hundred 
francs,)  which,  in  a  second  promotion  to  the  rank  of  assistant 
teacher,  is  increased.  They  are  liable  to  be  dismissed  by  the 
director  for  misconduct,  but  if  reported  deserving,  are  entitled, 
in  order  of  seniority,  to  the  first  professorship  which  shall  become 
vacant  in  the  Institution.  They  also  occupy  a  very  favorable 
position  whenever  a  director  or  professor  is  to  be  selected  for  one 
of  the  numerous  institutions  for  deaf  mutes  in  France,  Belgium, 
or  French  Switzerland. 

The  plan  of  employing  aspirants,  whose  appointment  should 
be  only  conditional  till  they  shall  have  given  proofs  of  zeal  and 
aptitude  for  this  peculiar  branch  of  instruction,  seems  to  me  well 
worthy  the  consideration  of  the  Board,  and  in  other  American 
institutions.  A  larger  compensation  than  is  allowed  at  Paris, 
would  probably  be  found  necessary,  at  first,  to  induce  young  men 
of  good  education  and  conscious  of  talent,  to  accept  such  appoint- 
ments in  a  country  like  ours,  where  education  and  talent  find  so 
many  avenues  to  wealth  and  distinction.  But  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  it  is  a  great  disadvantage  to  be  obliged,  as  we  often 
are,  when  unexpected  vacancies  occur,  to  take  teachers  who 
have  had  no  previous  preparation ;  and  whose  talents  may  not 
prove  to  be  adapted  to  the  instruction  of  the  deaf  and  dumb. 
Cases  are  not  wanting,  jn  which  a  whole  class  has  suffered  for 
years  by  falling  into  the  hands  of  one  of  those  extempore 
teachers. 

*  The  employment  of  pupils  of  the  highest  class,  as  monitors  in 
the  other  classes,  renders  unnecessary  the  services  of  many  aspi- 
rants. At  the  time  of  our  visit,  there  was  but  one,  a  hearing 
and  speaking  young  gentleman. 

The  salaries  of  the  professors  are  ni-f  large,  considering  that 
they  have  no  allowance  for  board,  or  h  ise  rent.  There  are, 
however,  some  motives  to  perseverance  in  their  profession  which 
are  wanting  with  us.  The  office  of  director,  indeed,  does  not 
seem  within  their  reach,  but  that  of  professor  of  the  classe  de 
perfectionnement  is  an  object  worthy  of  ambition.  Moreover,  each 
professor  receives,  if  recommenced  by  the  consulting  committee, 
an  additional  compensation  after  ten  years  service,  and  a  further 
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addition  after  fifteen  years.  Finally,  a  fund  is  provided,  out  of 
which  the  superannuated  professor  receives  a  moderate  pension 
for  the  remainder  of  his  life. 

SELECTION  AND  SUPPORT  OP  PUPILS.    FINANCES. 

The  Minister,  (on  application  and  recommendation,)  names 
one  hundred  boursiers  (beneficiaries,)  who  may  come  from  any 
part  of  France.  Of  these,  eighty  are  entirely  gratuitous,  ten 
pay  half,  and  ten  pay  one  quarter  price.  About  forty  pupils  are 
supported  by  the  city  of  Paris,  or  by  some  of  the  nearest  depart- 
ments ;  six  are  on  the  Itard  foundation  already  explained ;  eight 
are  supported  for  eight  years,  by  a  fund  left  for  that  purpose, 
many  years  ago,  by  a  charitable  lady,  and  some  twelve  or  fifteen 
are  pcnsionair$s}  i.  e.  paid  for  by  their  own  relatives. 

At  the  time  of  our  visit,  the  whole  number  of  pupils  of  both 
sexes  was  170,  namely,  109  boys,  and  61  girls.  The  number  has 
not  materially  varied  for  the  last  twenty  years ;  the  government 
does  not  increase  its  number  of  beneficiaries,  and  the  departments 
generally  send  their  beneficiaries  to  the  nearest  provincial  school. 
[1  may  observe  here,  that  of  the   eighty-six  departments  of 

France,  all  but  six  or  seven  tax  themselves  for  the  instruction  of 

« 

a  certain  number  of  deaf  mutes,  the  aggregate  of  such  appropri 
ation  now  approproaching  sixty  thousand  dollars,  and  the  whole 
number  of  beneficiaries  amounting  to  a  little  over  eight  hun- 
dred. The  National  Government  adds  about  forty  thousand 
dollars,  and  nearly  two  hundred  pupils  to  those  figures.  Many 
others  are  supported,  and  instructed,  (after  a  fashion,)  in  reli- 
gious foundations.  The  whole  number  of  pupils  in  all  the  forty- 
four  existing  schools  of  France  is  estimated  at  1,500,  which  is 
supposed  to  be  about  one-half  the  number  who  should  be  under 
instruction.] 

To  return  to  the  National  Institution  of  Paris.  The  age  of  ad- 
mission is  betweeen  ten  and  fifteen.  Certificates  of  birth  and 
baptism,  of  vaccination,  etc.,  of  general  health,  of  capacity  and 
good  disposition,  and  of  indigence  in  the  case  of  beneficiaries, 
'are  required.  The  pension,  for  those  able  to  pay,  is  fixed  at  1,000* 
francs,  (nearly  two  hundred  dollars,)  per  annum,  which  is 
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probably  the  actual  cost  of  their  support  and  instruction,  though 
the  beneficiaries  of  cities  and  departments  are  received  on  the 
payment  of  500  francs,  the  National  Government  appropriating  a 
sum  sufficient  to  make  up  all  deficiencies.  The  annual  expenses 
of  the  Institution  are  about  $30,000,  two-thirds  of  which  come 
direct  from  the  national  treasury. 

The  friends  of  each  pupil  are  required  to  pay  in  advance  the 
sum  of  320  francs,  for  which  the  Institution  undertakes  to  clothe 
him  during  the  whole  term.  This  sum  serves  as  a  security  that 
the  pupil  shall  not  be  prematurely  withdrawn  from  school.  In 
cases  of  extreme  poverty,  the  government,  the  department,  or  the ' 
towns  aid  the  parents  in  making  up  this  sum. 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  TIME. 

The  following  history  of  a  day  in  the  National  Institution  of 
Paris,  is  taken  from  statements  in  detail  written  out  by  the  pupils 
of  the  classe  de  perfectionnement,  at  the  request  of  my  son.  Six 
of  them  furnished  each  a  statement  differing  from  the  rest  in 
phraseology,  and  in  fullness  of  detail  on  certain  points.  We  have 
condensed  them  into  one,  omitting  some  trivial  particulars,  and 
many  repetitions,  using  of  course,  in  good  part,  our  own  phraseo- 
logy. The  piece  still  displays  many  traces  of  the  peculiarities  of 
thought  and  expression  of  the  originals,  but,  of  course,  shows 
none  of  their  frequent  grammatical  errors.  In  point  of  correct- 
ness, our  impression  is  that  these  Compositions  were  about  equal 
to  those  which,  would  be  produced  on  similar  subjects  by  the 
average  pupils  of  our  more  advanced  classes.  To  enable  those 
conversant  with  the  French  language  to  form  an  opinion  on  this 
point,  one  or  two  of  the  originals  will  be  found  at  the  end  of  this 
report. 

"  We  are  going  to  tell  Mr.  Peet  of  the  employment  of  our  time* 
On  ordinary  days  we  rise  at  five  o'clock  in  the  morning,  being 
awakened  by  the  drum  which  one  of  us  beats.  We  dress  our- 
selves, and  each  makes  his  own  bed.  We  enter  the  lavabo,  wash 
our  hands  and  faces  and  comb  ourselves.  Having  put  on  cravats 
and  blouses,  at  half-past  five  we  descend  the  great  staircase  from 
the  dortoirs,  (dormitories)  to  the  two  sailes  <P etude,  (study  rooms.) 
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We  kneel  on  our  benches  while  one  of  us  reciles  in  signs  the 
morning  prayer,  which  we  follow  with  our  eyes.  Each  of  us,  by 
turns,  recites  the  prayer  during  -  the  week.  After  the  prayer  we 
make  the  sign  of  the  cross,  we  seat  ourselves  in  our  places,  we* 
take  our  books,  etc.  from  our  casts,  and  stucly  our  lessons  to  get 
them  by  heart,  and  otherwise  perform  our  tasks.  At  7  o'clock,, 
the  turveillant  (principal  tutor,)  beats  with  his  hand  on  the  parti- 
tion between  the  two  salles  dtetude  to  give  the  signal.  We  cease 
from  our  studies,  descend  to  the  basement,  and  arrange  ourselves 
in  a  regular  line  by  rank  of  stature  in  each  division,  in  the  gale- 
rie  (passage)  along  the  wall.  First  the  drummer  brings  crusts  of 
bread  in  a  small  basket  for  the  Sieves  grades*  and  the  monitors. 
Then  two  corporals,  (pupils  so  designated)  pass  before  us,  pre* 
senting  to  us  a  large  basket  filled  with  bread.  Each  of  us  takes 
a  morsel  (morceau.)  We  eat  it  walking  or  playing  in  the  court, 
or  in  the  garden.  [In  bad  weather  they  play  in  a  covered  galle- 
ry of  the  court.]  A  small  part  of  the  pupils  go  to  the  porter's 
lodge,  where  they  find  in  a  cupboard  various  delicacies  provided 
for  them  by  their  friends ;  such  as  butter,  fruit,  comfits,  milk,  or 
coffee  with  milk,  which  they  eat  with  their  bread.  [Probably 
the  porter  or  his  wife  makes  the  coffee  for  those  pupils  whose 
friends  are  disposed  to  pay  for  this  indulgence.] 

"  At  1\  o'clock,  the  bell  is  rung,  and  the  pupils  of  the  ordinary 
classes  repair  to  the  workshops,  where  they  learn  their  trades  till 
ten ;  meantime  the  new  pupils  are  studying  in  the  second  salle  dr 
tilde.  We,  the  pupils  of  the  classe  de  perfectiannement^  while  the 
other  pupils  are  in  the  shops,  receive  instruction  from  Mr.  Vaisser 
being  exercised  in  grammar,  in  Grecian  history,  in  cosmography, 
in  arithmetic,  etc.  toacquire  the  use  of  the  French  language  from 
7|  to  10  every  morning.  At  nine,  a  portion  of  the  pupils  leave 
the  shops,  and  enter  one  of  the  salles  <T  etude,  where  they  are  ex- 
ercised in  articulation  and  in  repeating  the  syllabair e,bj  Professor 
Valade  and  Mr.'  Vloquin,  (the  aspirant  professor)  during  one 

hour. 

• 

"  At  ten  o'clock,  the  bell  is  rung,)and  theprr  Us  leave  the  s?;ops 
and  come  to  the  salles  <P  dude,  to  take  their  books,  slates,  copy 

•PtoHMy  Oris  txpmfttoa  dMifnaUt  th«  pnptli  of  the  clotf  d$  ptficttoani- 
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books,  etc.,  which  they  pat  under  their  arms,  and  range  them- 
selves by  classes,  in  each  division  the  smallest  place  themselves 
in  front,  and  the  tallest  behind.  They  enter  their  classes,  and 
repeat  their  lessons  from  memory.  If  any  pupil  does  not  know 
his  lesson,  he  will  be  punished.  The  pupils  of  the  classt  de 
perfectionnement  leave  their  class  at  ten,  and  assist  the  profes- 
sors of  the  other  six  classes  as  monitors. 

"  At  12  o'clock  the  classes  close,  and  the  professors  go  home  in 
the  city.  The  pupils  descend  to  the  refectory,  wash  their  hands 
at  the  white  marble  basin,  and  take  their  places  according  to  sta- 
ture. A  pupil  standing  at  the  end  of  each  table  repeats  in  signs 
the  bentdicite.  After  this  prayer,  we  seat  ourselves  at  table .  The 
corporals  and  sergeants  serve  us  with  soup.  After  eating  it,  we 
hold  out  our  plates  in  order  to  have  two  successive  dishes.  We 
*at  beef,  or  other  meats,  potatoes,  etc.  Some  pupils  who  have 
been  idle  or  disobedient,  are  put  with  dry  bread  at  the  table  of 
penitence.  When  we  are  done  eating,  the  drum  is  beaten,  and 
one  of  us  says  the  grace.  We  march  to  the  quinconce,  (play 
ground,)  where  some  of  us  play  at  ball,  at  bars,  etc,  for  half  an 
hour.  Others  of  us  put  in  order  our  little  gardens.  In  winter 
we  play  in  the  court. 

■ 

u  At  one  o'clock,  the  surveillant  gives  the  signal  with  his  hand, 
and  the  drummer  takes  his  drum  and  beats  on  it,  and  we  range 
ourselves  in  order  along  the  wall  which  separates  the  quinconce 
from  the  garden  of  the  deaf-mute  girls.  We  march  into  the  salle 
de  dessitij  (hall  for  drawing)  on  Mondays,  Wednesdays  and  Fri- 
days, but  the  salle  d?ecriture  (writing  room)  on  Tuesdays,  Thurs- 
days and  Saturdays.  We  draw  heads,  landscapes,  etc.,  or  write 
till  two  o'clock.  [Instruction  in  drawing  and  penmanship  is  giv- 
en  by  special  masters.] 

"  At  two  o'clock  we  return  to  our  classes.  We  receive  a  lesson 
in  the  French  language,  in  scripture  history,  in  arithmetic  or  in 
geography,  etc.  The  written  lessons  are  copied  by  the  pupils  in 
their  copy-books.  The  afternoon  class  ends  at  four  o'clock. 
We  take  our  slates,  books,  etc.,  and  deposit  them  in  our  cases  in 
the  salles  (Tetude.     Bread  is  then  distributed  to  us  for  luncheon, 
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which  we  eat  in  the  same  manner  as  at  breakfast,  and  are  in  re- 
creation for  half  an -hour,  in  our  court  or  garden. 

"  At  4 £  o'clock,  we  again  go  in  order  tq  the  shops,  where  we 
learn  our  trades  till  6£.  The  pupils  of  the  class  de  perfectionne- 
tnent  are  in  class  from  4£  to  6£  on  Wednesday  and  Saturday  after- 
noons. On  Monday,  Tuesday  and  Friday  afternoons,  they  work 
in  the  shops.  At  6£  we  suspend  our  labors,  and  ascend  to  the 
taXle  iFetude,  where  we  study  our  lessons  for  one  hour.  The 
tnaitres  d? etude  oversee  us.  Any  pupil  who  is  idle,  or  makes  a 
noise,  will  be  punished.  He  will  be  deprived  of  the  dessert,  or 
put  to  dry  bread,  or  put  in  confinement,  or  wear  the  dress  of 
penitence.  [A  graduated  scale  of  punishments  used  in  the 
Institution.] 

"  At  7£  we  descend  to  the  refectory  to  take  supper ;  it  consists 
of  one  dish,  warm  or  cold,  and  a  plate  of  dessert.  After  supper 
we  have  a  recreation.  Some  hold  conversations,  others  play  hide 
and  seek,  etc.  In  summer  we  go  out  in  our  garden  to  play  after 
supper,*  but  in  winter  we  stay  in  the  court,  or  salle  d?etude.  At 
8  J  o'clock,  the  surveillant  gives  the  signal  by  striking  his  fist  on 
the  partition.  We  kneel,  and  one  of  us  repeats  the  evening 
prayer,  as  in  the  morning.  '  After  prayer,  we  ascend  the  great 
staircase ;  we  enter  our  dormitories  in  regular  order,  and  the 
sergeants  make  the  round  of  the  dormitories  to  see  that  each  pupil 
undresses  himself  without  loss  of  time.  We  begin  by  taking  off 
our  blouses  and  our  pantaloons,  which  we  put  on  our  beds.  We 
pull  off  our  stockings,  put  on  our  cotton  caps,  and  finally  put 
ourselves*  in  bed.  We  shut  our  eyes  and  sleep  eight  hours.  Our 
watchman  walks  through  our  dormitories  to  keep  watch  over  us 
all  night."  ♦ 

On  Thursday  mornings,  in  spring  and  summer,  the  pupils 
-change  their  shirts,  stockings  and  handkerchiefs,  but  in  fall  and 
winter  they  only  take  clean  handkerchiefs.  On  this  day  there  is 
no  class  in  articulation,  and  none  of  the  ordinary  lessons  are  held. 
The  pupils  work  in  the  shops  in  the  forenoon,  as  usual,  and  the 
xlasse  de  perfectionnement  is  held  at  the  same  time.  .  At  ten 
o'clock,  instead  of  going  into  school,  they  attend  mass  in  the 

*  At  Pub  the  son  seta  at  8  o'clock  In  the  long  dayi  of  Jose. 
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chapel.  After  the  mass,  they  study  their  lessons  till  noon,  ex- 
cept the  pupils  of  the  fifth  and  sixth  years,  who  are  in  one  of  the 
class-rooms  to  receive  religious  instruction  from  the  almoner, 
(chaplain,)  who  teaches  them  the  catechism.  Those  of  the  fifth 
year  are  preparing  for  their  first  communion ;  those  of  the  sixth 
year  are  going  over  the  catechism  again  that  they  may  not  forget 
it.  Each  year  the  pupils  of  the  fifth  year  make  their  first  com- 
munion and  receive  confirmation  in  June. 

After  dinner  on  this  day,  the  pupils  play  in  their  garden  or 
quinoonce  till  one,  at  which  hour,  as  already  stated,  one  of  their 
tri-weekly  lessons  in  penmanship  begins.  From  two  to  three 
they  receive  on  this  day  only,  in  spring  and  summer,  one  hour's 
instruction  from  a  special  master  in  gymnastics,  "  who  teaches  us  ' 
new  exercises  that  serve  to  increase  our  strength  or  suppleness." 
At  three  they  put  on  their  holiday  uniforms,  if  the  weather  is 
fair,  and  sally  out,  three  and  three,  to  their  promenade,  preced- 
ed by  one  of  the  domestics,  and  accompanied  by  their  maitre 
<P etude.  Returning  from  their  promenade  at  six,  they  put  on 
their  blouses,  take  bread  for  luncheon,  and  study  their  lessons 
till  supper,  at  half  past  seven,  after,  which  they  amuse  themselves 
till  bed  time. 

On  Sundays,  (and  a^few  days  of  high  festivals,  such  as  Good 
"Friday,  Christmas,  New- Year,  the  anniversaries  of  the  Revolu- 
tion of  February,  and  the  Fete  of  the  Director,)  they  are  permit-  • 
ted  to  sleep*  till  G  A.  M.,  and  work  and  school  are  wholly  omit- 
ted. On  Sunday  morning  they  change  their  linen,  and  put  on 
their  best  clothes ;  they  are  required  to  display  each  on  his  j>ed, 
the  articles  of  his  wardrobe,  etc.,  and  an  inspection  by  the  «  mis- 
tress of  the  linen"  takes  place.  Any  pupil,  who  has  lost  any  of 
his  effects,  is  marked  for  punishment.  Descending  into  the 
talle  <P etude,  the  morning  prayer  is  repeated,  and  at  seven,  bread 
for  the  dejeuner  (breakfast)  is  served  as  on  other  days,  and  eat- 
en in  the  court  or  garden.  At  half  past  seven  they  return  to  the 
salle  to  study  their  ordinary  lessons,  except  those  to  whom  the 
chaplain  teaches  the  catechism  in  one  of  the  class-rooms  as  on 
Thursday.  At  nine  o'clock  all  attend  mass,  holy  water  being 
first  provided. 
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After  the  mass,  they  salute  the  director,  and  range  themselves 
in  order  in  the  gallery  leading  from  the  class-rooms.  Here  they 
are  inspected  by  the  agent  comptable,  or  econome,  (steward)  the 
surveillant,  and  the  master  t§ilor,  and  master  shoemaker,  whose 
business  it  is  to  certify  to  the  neatness  and  sufficiency  of  their 
apparel.  They  then  go  to  play  in  their  garden  till  noon.  The 
relatives  of  some  of  the  pupils,  with  the  permission  of  the  direc- 
tor, fetch  them  away  after  mass,  and  are  required  to  bring  them 
back  by  8  P.  M.,  at  the  latest. 

'  At  one,  they  attend  the  salutation  and  vespers  in  the  chapel. 
After  vespers,  in  summer,  they  study  their  ordinary  lessons  be- 

.  fore  they  go  to  their  promenade,  but  in  winter,  they  go  to  their 

.  promenade  early,  and  study  in  the  evening.  The  Sunday  prom- 
enade is  an  hour  longer,  it  seems,  tham  that  of  Thursday.   <"  We 

>go  sometimes  in  the  city,  sometimes  outside  the  barriers,  to  some 
place  where  there  are  fetes.  We  amuse  ourselves  with  running, 
playing,  leaping,  etc.  We  return  in  summer  at  half  past  six 
o'clock.  We  are  often  much  fatigued.  We  take  off  our  new 
clothes,  put  on  our  blouses,  and  play  or  rest  ourselves ;"  and  the 
8abbath  closes IJJce  .other  days. 

The  rules  of  the  Institution  are  that  promenades  shall  be  so 
conducted  as  to  furnish  matter  of  instruction,  and  increase  of 
knowledge.  The  girls  also  have  their  promenades,  under  the 
charge  of  surveillants  of  their  own  sex.  Care  is  of  course  taken 
that  the  two  sexes  shall  never  meet  on  their  promenades. 

From  these  details  it.  will  be  seen  that  during  each  week,  the 
ordinary  classes  are  in  school  twenty  hours ;  in  the  shops  twen- 
ty-five hours ;  in  .the  class  of  penmanship  three  hours,  and  in  the 
class  of  design  three  hours.  One  hour  is  also  given  weekly,  in 
spring  ^nd  summer,  fo  a  special  instruction  by  a  professor  in 

>  gymnastics.  From  two  to  two  and  a  half  hours  daily  are  devo- 
ted to  studying  their  lessons,  two  or  three  hours  Weekly,  for  a 
portion  of  the  pupils  to  doctrinal  instruction  from  the  chaplain, 
and  six  or  seven  hours  weekly  to  promenades.    The  remainder 

t of  their  waking  hours  are  distributed  in  small  fragments,  be- 
tween dressing,  inspection,  prayers,  play,  convention  and  eat- 
ing.   The  clcutse  de  perfectionnement  receives  instruction  during 
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nineteen  hours  of  the  twenty-five  hours  which  the  other  pupils 
spend  in  the  shops. 

The  distribution  of  time  seems  very  methodical,  and  for  the 
meridian  of  Paris,  is  doubtless  judicious.  The  pupils  spend  less 
time  in  the  ordinary  classes  than  ours,  and  considerably  more  in 
promenades  and  recreations.  While,  as  a  whole,  the  weekly 
programme  of  the  Institution  of  Paris  would  be  utterly  inadmissa- 
ble  in  a  country  where  the  Sabbath  is  regarded  as  a  day  of  rest 
and  solemnity  of  feeling,  and  of  Bible  instruction,  as  well  as  of 
religious  services,  yet  the  details  which  have  been  given  may 
afford  some  useful  suggestions  to  American  teachers.  The  plan 
of  sending  out  in  favorable  weather  the  whole  body  of  the  pupils 
to  promenade  twice  a  week  under  the  care  of  competent  persons, 
directing  their  promenades  so  as  to  afford  opportunities  for  in- 
crease of  knowledge  as  well  as  bodily  exercise,  is  undoubtedly 
attended  with  many  advantages. 

FEMALE  DEPARTMENT. 

On  our  return  to  Paris  we  visited  this  department  by  the  special 
permission  of  the  director  on  an  appointed  d*y.  Prof.  Vai'sse, 
who  accompanied  us,  introduced  us  to  Madame  Wion,  the  esti- 
mable matron  who,  by  her  winning  suavity  of  manners  and  uni- 
form kindness,  has  won  the  affection  of  all  the  girls  under  her 
charge. 

The  sixty  pupils  in  this  department  are  divided,  as  the  boys 
are,  into  six  classes  according  to  the  time  they  have  been  under 
instruction ;  but,  as  there  are  only  three  lady  professors,  each  is 
obliged  to  take  care  of  the  pupils  of  two  successive  years.  Thus 
it  happened  that,  at  the  time  of  our  visit,  the  classes  of  the  sixth 
and  of  the  first  years,  i.  e.,  the  most  advanced  and  the  least  ad- 
vanced, found  themselves  in  one  room^nder  the  care  of  one 
professor.  In  the  next  room  were  the  classes  of  the  second  and 
third  years,  in  the  last  those  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  years.  Of 
course  each  professor  is  aided  by  one  or  two  monitors,  or  assist- 
ant teachers,  though  there  is  here  no  classe  de  perfectionnement. 

The  appearance'of  the  girls  struck  us  as  rather  peculiar.  They 
were  uniformly  attired  in  black  dresses  with  broad  white  capes. 
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They  seemed  to  have  no  solicitude  for  their  personal  appearance, 
and  there  was  not  that  vivacity  in  their  countenances  and  manner 
which  we  had  noticed  in  the  boys.  The  exclusion  in  which  they 
live,  the  perfect  blank  which  the  future  in  this  life  offers  to  most 
of  them,  and  the  sedative  influence  of  a  system  of  religion  that 
places  the  highest  merit  in  the  mortification  of  earthly  feelings, 
may  sufficiently  account  for  this. 

The  lady  professors  made  on  us  a  favorable  impression ;  but  it 
appeared  to  us  that  they  labored  under  serious  disadvantages. 
Their  pupils  can,  in  general,  have  comparatively  little  motive  to 
exertion,  and  their  classes  must  necessarily  be  tery  unequal  in 
attainment. 

Our  attention  was  first  directed  to  the  pupils  who  had  entered 
the  preceding  autumn,  and  had  been  under  instruction  about 
eight  months.  The  instructress  called  up  two  or  three,  and  wrote 
on  the  black-board  some  simple  direction,  e.  g. :  "  Strike  on  the 
stove,"  "  Open  the  door,"  "  Take  the  inkstand,"  all  which  the 
pupils  executed  with  alacrity.  She  then  wrote,  "Show  the  cow," 
"  Show  the  dog,"  "  Show  the  cat,"  and  they  answered  by  finding 
and  holding  out  tfi  her  cards  containing  the  pictures  of  the  re- 
quired animals.  They  also  wrote  words  from  signs,  sometimes 
making  grammatical  mistakes,  as  was  to  be  expected  from  so 
young  pupils,  e.  g. :  a  horse,  a  glove*.  They  were  able  to  quali- 
fy the  noun  by  means  of  the  adjective,  e.  g. :  "a  black  hat,"  "  a 
white  handkerchief,"  "  a  black  apron,"  and,  also,  to  assert  the 
quality  of  the  noun  by  means  of  the  verb  to  6e,  e.  g. :  "A  horse  is 
large,"  "  The  horses  is  large."  A  little  conversation  in  writing 
was  also  carried  on,  as,  "Are  you  hungry  t"  "  No,  I  am  not  hun- 
gry." "Are  you  warm  ?"  "  Yes,  I  am  warm."  "  How  many 
fingers  have  you?"    "  I  have  ten  fingers." 

After  .a  short  conversation  in  signs  between  the  teacher  and 
pupils,  the  teacher  wrote  the  phrase,  "At  noon,"  and  asked 
them  by  signs,  what  they  would  do  at  noon?  They  replied, 
"  Take  dinner."  One  of  the  pupils  then  took  the  crayon  and 
wrote,  "At  noon  we  shall  take  dinner."  The  teacher  then  told 
her  to  write  what  they  would  do  at  one  o'clock,  and  at  four 
o'clock.     The  girl  wrote,  "At  one  o'clock  we  shall  draw,"    "At 
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four  o'clock  we  shall  play.9'    These  details  may  give  American 
teachers  some  idea  of  the  coarse  of  the  first  year. 

From  the  new  class,  we  turned  to  the  class  of  the  sixth  year, 
which,  as  I  have  already  noticed,  was  in  the  same  room.  We 
were  particularly  interested  in  a  young  lady  from  Smyrna,  (Tur- 
key.) The  following  conversation  held  with  her  in  writing  by 
her  teacher  will  give  a  favorable  idea  of  the  attainments  of  this 
olass,  on  the  supposition  that  they  were  a  fair  representation  of 
the  average  of  the  class.  (The  translation  is  as  literal  as  possi- 
ble.) 

Teacher.  Did  you  go  out  yesterday? 

Pupil.  Yes,  mademoiselle. 

T.  Where  did  you  go  ? 

P.  We  went  to  the  Boulevard  of  the  Hospital. 

T.  Who  accompanied  you  ? 

P.  Miss  K.,  Miss  H.  and  Madame  B. 

T.  What  was  the  weather1? 

P.  It  was  unpleasant  weather. 

T.  Are  you  French  ? 

P.  No,  mademoiselle,  I  was  born  in  Smyrna,. 

T.  Do  you  desire  to  return  to  your  country? 

P.  Tes,  mademoiselle,  I  desire  much  to  return  to  my  country. 

T.  What  sort  of  a  country  is  it  ? 

P.  My  country  is  magnificent* 

T.  Why  did  you  come  to  France  ? 

P.  To  be  instructed. 

T.  Do  you  often  think  of  your  parents  ? 

P.  Yes,  mademoiselle,  I  think  of  my  parents  without  ceasing, 
because  I  love  them  much.  I  always  desire  to  return  to  my  pa- 
rents at  Smyrna. 

Mr.  Yaisse  thep  asked,  "  Do  you  wish  to  go  with  these  gentle- 
men to  America  ?'    She  replied,  "  No,  sir,  I  do  not  wish  to  do 
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to."  "  Why  not  P1  "  Because  I  do  not  know  them."  "  If  yoqj 
fether,"  continued  Mr.  V.,  "  should  take  you  to  America,  would 
^  it  give  you  pleasure  to  make  the  voyage?"  She  replied,  "  Yes, 
jsir,  because  I  should  be  delighted  to  visit  different  parts  of  the 
world."  The  readiness  and  correctness  with  which  these  unex- 
pected questions  were  answered,  spoke  very  favorably  for  her 
knowledge  of  language  and  general  intelligence. 

The  instructress  of  the  classes  of  the  second  and  third  years, 
which  we  next  visited,  is  an  elderly  lady  who  lias  suffered  much 
from  ill-heal  tit.  She  is  assisted  by  two  quite  young  ladies.  The 
pupils  of  the  second  year  were  employed  in  writing  compositions. 
One  of  these,  which  was  shown  to  us,  seemed  creditable  for  the 
term  of  instruction  Those  of  the  third  year  were  receiving  * 
lesson  in  prepositions. 

Ve  next  passed  to  the  room  for  the  classes  of  the  fourth  and 
fifth  years.  We  found  the  lady-professor  explaining  a  reading 
lesson  to  her  pupils.  She  required  them  to  render  into  signs  the 
successive  sentences,  and  then  asked,  also  in  signs,  questions  to 
lest  their  knowledge  of  each  sentence.  While  in  this  class,  the 
hour  for  closing  school  arrived  $  and  at  a  signal  from  their  teacher 
the  pupils  all  kneeled,  while  one  of  their  number  offered  a  prayer 
in  signs. 

Shortly  afterward  we  saw  all  the  girls  in  their  dining  room. 
They  all  rose  at  our  entrance,  but  at  our  request  they  resumed 
their  .seats.  '  The  younger  female  teachers,  (not  the  professors,) 
take  their  meals  in  the  same  room.  The  diet  is  the  sanie  as  that 
of  the  boys,  the  dishes  being  cooked  at  the  same  time,  in  the 
Mine  kitchen.  # 

The  dormitories  into  which  we  were  next  shown,  with  the 
wash-looms  attached,  were  the  perfection  of  neatness.  Finally, 
we  visited  some  additional  rooms,  recently  constructed  for  the 
better  accommodation  of  the  classes.  They  were  a  great  im- 
provement oh  the  old  ones,  and  showed  that  even  in  France  pro- 
is  the  order  of  the  day. 
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*  CHARITABLE  ASSOCIATIONS  IN  AID  OF'  THE  DEAF 

AND  DUMB. 

The  girls,  I  regret  to  say,  are  taught  no  trades,  except  the  use 
•f  the  needle,  an  employment  so  overstocked  and  scantily  remun- 
erated at  Paris,  that  they  can  hardly  expect  to  earn,  even  in  fine 
sewing,  on  an  average,  more  than  thirty  five  centimes,  (about  six 
cents)  daily.*  Of  course,  concubinage  is  the  almost  inevitable- 
lot  of  a  poor  work  girl  at  Paris*  Other  trades  might  be  found, 
offering  a  much  better  remuneration,  but  the  general  belief  is,  that 
in  a  city  like  Paris,  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  establishment* 
wtare  thej  could  be  placed  with  safety  to  their  morals. 

To  preserve  the  indigent  pupils  of  the  Institution  from  this 
fearful  prospect  of  misery  and  degradation,  an  association  of  pious 
and  charitable  ladies  established,  about  twenty  years  sincte,  a 
House  of  Refuge,  in  which  those  deaf-mute  girls,  educated  in  the 
.National  Institution .  whose  families  are  unable  to  support  them, 
are  received,  furnished  with  work  and  religious  instruction,  and 
"have  secured  to  them  a  home  for  life,  as  pleasant  as  benevolence 
and  kindness  can  make  it,  in  the  absence  of  nearly  all  the  hopes 
land  sympathies  that  attach  us  to  this  life. 

There  is  also,  in  this  city,  a  central  society  of  education  and 
assistance  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  founded  about  ttro  years  since,, 
the  idea  of  which  originated  with  Mr.  Berthier  the  distinguished 
deal-mute  professor,  f  This  society,  composed  of  more  than 
two  hundred  members  and  subscribers,  including  nearly  aD 
the  officers  of  the  Institution,  and  many  eminent  citizens  of 
Paris,  proposes  to  procure  for  deaf-mute  children  the  means  of 
early  education,  till  they  reach  the  age  of  admission  into  the 
Institution,  and  for  adults  instruction  and  assistance  iiAnrcum- 
stances  of  difficulty,  and  aid  in  procuring  work.  j 

•Morel's  Annals,  VI.    980. 

|  Mr.  Bertbier  waa  the  President  of  a  Society  which  had  sereral  yea*  existed 
among  the  *  deaf  mutes  of  Paris,  for  social  reunions  and  mutual  assistance. 

%  Direct  pecuniary  aid  is  furnished  only  in  cases  of  immediate  necessity.    When 
such  aid  is  required,  it  is  as  much  as  possible  given  In  kind,  the  order  for  the  supply 
of  necessary  articles  being  given  to  deaf  mates,  if  such  there  are,  out  of  employ > 
•capable  of  making  them. 
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This  society,  daring  its  first  year,  collected  9,700  francs,  4,009 
Of  which  Were  an  anonymous  gift,  and  more  than  3,000  the  pro- 
duce of  a  collection  taken  in  the  magnificent  church  of  La  Mad- 
eleine,  frhere  an  eminent  pulpit  orator  preached  the  senno^,  and 
the  Archbishop  of  Paris  participated  in  the  exercises.  I  mention 
t&fee  facts,  to  show  that  the  interests  of  benevolence  and  hu- 
manity receive  more  attention  in  Paris,  than  is  generally  sup- 
posed. .  A  similar  society  exists  for  the  benefit  of  the  blind. 

The  members  of  the  society,'  subscribers  of  ten  francs  or  more, 
annually  appoint  two  committees,  one  charged  with  the  care  of 
deaf-mute  children  'of  indigent  parents,  who  are  encouraged  to 
place  them  there  during  their  hoursof  labor*  in  public  nurseries, 
then  in  infant  schools,  and  finally  in  primary  schools,  where  they 
are  preserved  from  dangers  and  evil  associations,  and  taught  aft 
least  to  form  letters  with  a  pen.  The  other  is  charged  with  the# 
interests  of  the  adult  deaf  and  dumb.  In  a  city  of  more  than  a  mil- 
lion of  souls,  both  of  these  classes  of  deaf  mutes  must  be  numerous. 
There  exists  no  complete  enumeration  of  the  deaf  .and  dumb  erf 
Paris  or  of  France,  but  the  committee  have  been  able  to  obtafaa 
the  names  of  224  males  and  79  females,  (exclusive  of  those  in  the 
house  of  refuge,)  belonging  to  the  city  of  Paris,  of  whom  fifty 
we*e  actually  pupils  in  the  National  Institution,  The  list  is  ev- 
idently very  imperfecta  #  * 

SEPARATION  OF  THE  SEXES. 

The  strict  separation  of  the  sexes,  which  first  came  to  our 
notice  in  the^Institution  of  Paris,  we  afterward  found  to  pre* 
vail  in  all  the  schools  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  in  catholic  countries 
which  we  visited.    This  separation  is  demanded  by  public  opin- 

*  It  niU  be  understood  that  in  Paris  and  other  European  cities,  a  poor  woman* 
even  if  a  mother,  is  obliged  to  go  out  to  work  daily.  Hence  the  establishment  of 
public  nurseries  where  the  infants  oC  laboring  women  are  oared  for,  during  their 
working  hours. 

f  Among  .the  fasts  collected  by  the  committees,  one  is  worthy  of  record,  as 
serving  to  show  that  marriages  among  the  deaf  and  dumb  in'  France  are  more 
common  than  some  persons  suppose.  Forty-eight  deaf*  mutes  were  or  had  been 
married.  In  fifteen  eases  both  husband  and  wife  were  deaf  mutes.  Fourteen  deaf 
mutes  had  hearing  wives,  and  only  four  deaf-mute  women  had  hearing  husbands. 
la  only  one  case  deaf-mute  parents  had  deaf-mute  children. 
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ion.  And  in  Paris,  or  in  Italy,  though  I  may  doubt,  I  am  not 
prepared  to  say  decidedly,  that  it  would  be  safe  to  permit  the 
same  ^freedom  that  prevails  in  our  own  schools.  In  our  own 
country,  however,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  effects  of  such 
a  system  would  be  evil. 

t 
In  Paris,  especially,  a  large  part  of  the  population  live  with- 
out family  ties,  and  of  course,  without  any  fixed  moral  principle, 
and  without  that  safeguard  to  virtue  which  is  furnished  by  the 
supervision  of  families  and  of  social  circles  over  each  of  their  mem- 
bers. But,  though  in  consequence  of  this  state  of  things,  the 
virtue  of  young  women  is  exposed  to  greater*  trial  sin  France  and 
Italy,  and  especially  in  Paris,  than  in  our  own  country,  it  does 
Hot  follow  that  the  means  employed  for  training  them  to  virtuous 
habifs.and  principles  which  are  best  for  our  pupils,  would  not 
fldo  be  best  for  the  French  and  Italian  schools. 

With  us  the  sexes,  accustomed  daily  to  see  each  other,  and  to 
converse  with  each  other,  are  also  accustomed  to  self-control, 
,  to  the  habitual  decency  of  thought,  manner  and  expression — are 
accustomed  to  put  down  truant  thoughts  by  religious  and  moral 
motives ;  are  impressed  strongly  with  the  truth  that  their  future 
happiness  in  this  life  will  mainly  depend  on  their  present  good 
conduct,  and  in  short  pre  under  all  the  moral  influences  that,  in 
families  and  in  society,  preserve  the  virtue  of  the  young.  If  for 
this  moral  control,  aided  by  a  constant  parental  supervision,  we 
should  substitute  strict  seclusion  from  intercourse  with  the  other 
sex,  should  we  not  impress  our  pupils  with  the  idea  that  in  cir- 
cumstances of  temptation  their  fall  will  be  inevitable  ?  If  we 
treat  virtue"  as  a  hot-house  plant,  will  it  endure  as  well  when 
removed  from  our  conservatory  to  take  its  chances  in  the  open 
atari 

It  may  be  doubted,  therefore,. whether  even  for  Paris  the  sepa- 
ration of  the  sexes  in  schools  is  not  much  too  strictly  enforced. 
In  a  city  where  one-third  of  all  the  births  are  illegitimate,  the 
care  and  oversight  «f  the  indigent  female  pupils,  after  leaving 
school,  is  certainly  very  important ;  but  the  only  rational  motive 
which  I  can  assign  for  the  strict  seclusion  of  the  school  is,  that 


r 
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there  may  be  no  opportunity  for  the  birth  of  passions  that  may 
in  after  time  trouble  the  ascetic  repose  of  the  conventual  life  to 
which  so  many  of  the  female  pupils  are  destined.  Whether  un- 
der the  circumstances  necessary  or  unnecessary,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  if  has  an  unfavorable  influence  on  the  growth  and 
development  ef  character.  ' 

i  -   SCHOOL  FOR  IDIOTS. 

On  Friday,  March  28th,  we  visited  the  Institution  for  imbe- 
ciles and  idiots.  This  Institution  forms  part  of  the  ancient  hospi- 
tal of  Bic&tre,  a  name  said  to  be  derived  from  a  Bishop  of  Win- 
chester,* who  built  here  a  chateau  more  than  five  centuries  ago, 
Bic&tre  has  a  very  favorable  site,  on  elevated  ground,  about  half 
a  league  without  the  south-east  barriers  of  Paris.  It  is  in  part 
an  alms-house  and  in  part  a  madhouse,  but  for  males  only.  In 
these  vast  buildings  and  courts,  covering  some  twenty  acres,  are 
collected  two  thousand  aged  pauptrs,  and  nine  hundred  lunatics, 
epileptics  and  idiots. 

In  the  department  for  imbeciles  we  found  about  one  hundred 
children  and  youth.  The  master  ip  this  department  is  Mr. 
Vallee,  successor  to  the  justly  celebrated  M,  Seguin,  who  was 
one  of  the  first,  if  not  the  very  first,  to  carry  into  practical  effect 
the  great  idea  of  educating  idiots  by  submitting  their  remaining 
faculties,  physical,  intellectual  and  moral,  to  a  regular  course  of 
exercise. 

Mr.  Vallee  was  absent  when  we  arrived,  but  we  were  treated 
with  great  kindness  and  attention  by  Dr.  Delasauve,  the  resident 
physician  of  the  lunatic  hospital,  who  showed  udffcounl  •  the 
building,  and  discoursed  learnedly  concerning  mental  phenome- 
na. Meanwhile  he  sent  a  messenger  for  Mr.  Vallto,  who  arrived 
without  much  delay.  He  had  already  given  his  morning  hour, 
but  out  of  courtesy  to  visitors  who  had  come  so  far,  he  very  wil-, 
lingly  re-assembled  his  school,  and  gave  us  all  practicable  facili- 
ties for  observing  his  processes,  and  the  results  of  his  efforts,  for  a 
class  so  long  held  to  be  beyond  the  reach  of  human  aid. 

*  Winchester  wu  in  proem  of  time  oorrnpted  to  Btaeftoe,  now  Bic*tre» 
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.  The  school-room,  whktfi  was  without  benches,  (the  great  ob- 
ject being,  in  most  esses,  to  bseak  the  idiots  from  their  sedentary 
habits,  and  usual  listless  inaction,)  was  soon  filled.  .  The  imbe- 
ciles first  formed  themselves  into  lines,  by  placing  their  toes  to  s 
chalk  mark  which  ran  along  three  sides  of  the  room.  In  these 
lines  they  stood  with  surprising  regularity.  At  the  outset,  it  of- 
ten requires  much  training,  and  some  exertion  of  authority  to 
bring  them  to  do  this,  many  of  them  being  unable  to  stand  at  all, 
and  others  unable  to  stand  still.  The  first  exercise  was  singing. 
All  joined,  or  attempted  to  join  in  a  song,  which,  as  coming  from 
their  voices,  was  not  displeasing.  This  done,  a  number  of  the 
more  capable  sung  by  notes  written  on  the  black  board.  A  tong, 
the  words  of  which  those  who  could  read  held  in  their  hands, 
concluded  this  exercise. 

'  The  next  exercise  was  dancing,  in  which  about  a  dozen  joined, 
and  performed  the  various  evolutions  with  very  creditable  exact- 
ness. Various  other  gymnastic  exercises  were  then  successively 
exhibited,  such  as  lifting  each  other  by  a  stick,  while  lying  on 
the  back  and  braced  against  each  other  with  the  soles  of  the  feet 
in  contact,  or  climbing  a  ladder  placed  in  an  inclined  position, 
and  descending  on  the  under  side  by  the  hands. 

From  gymnastics,  they  passed  to  mental  exercises.  One  of  the 
boys  performed  some  tasks  that  were  very  remarkable,  consider- 
ing the  weakness  of  mind  that  characterized  him  when  he  enter- 
ed. One  of  these  consisted  in  writing  from  dictation  a  sentence 
of  some  length,  with  perfect  attention  to  orthography  and  punc- 
tuation. Another  exercise,  by  the  same  boy,  was  still  more  as- 
tonishing, as  showing,  in  one  imbecile  in  many  respects,  an  ex- 
traordinary development  of  a  particular  faculty.  With  the  ut- 
most dase  M  performed  mental  multiplication  with  factors  of  se- 
veral figures.  And  on  the  black  board,  he  performed  multipli- 
cation in  less  time  than  is  ordinarily  required  merely  to  state  th# 


In  another  of  the  boys  was  exemplified  an  excessive  develop- 
ment of  the  faculty  of  verbal  memory,  joined  with  a  peculiarity 
commonly  supposed  to  be  inconsistent  with  it,  an  utter  want  of 
fixedness  and  order.  He  recited  to  us  a  number  of  passages  in 
prose  and  poetry,  with  much  dramatic  effect. 
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We  learned  from  Mr.  Vallee  that  the  ages  of  admission  into* 
the  schopl  were  from  three  to  eighteen.  The  latter  age  is  the 
limit  beyond  which  they  may  not  even  be  retained  in  the  Institu- 
tion. They  are  either  dismissed  to  their  friends,  or  in  the  ab- 
sence of  tfte$e,  retained  among  the  poor  adults  of  the  Alms-House 
and  Lunatic  hospital.  Two  thirds  of  all  the  pupils  were  taught 
to  read  and  write.  The  number  incapable  of  benefit  was  about 
twelve  per  cent.  These  last  were  of  that  lowest  class  of  idiots 
who  possess  no  germ  of  intellect.  The  teachers  can  develop 
more  or  less,  often  to  an  unexpected  and  delightful  degree,  the 
fullest  germs  of  mind ;  but  where  such  germs  are  wholly  want- 
ing, the  case  is  beyond  human  aid ;  in  short,  the  axiom  that  hu- . 
man  skill  can  develop,  hut  cannot  create,  holds  good  here  as  in 
other  cases* 

The  results  have  been  highly  gratifying  compared  with  the 
low  point  of  departure.  Many  that,  when  they  entered  the  In 
stitution,  were  unable  to  utter  a  single  articulate  sound,  had, 
through  the  training  they  here  received,  become  able  to  speak 
with  ease  and  correctness.  Of  thirty  subjects,  dismissed  the  year 
before,  twenty  were  able  to  support  themselves,  in  whole  or  in  part, 
fey  a  trade  learned  while  in  this  Institution. 

We  understood  that  the  idea  of  a  special  education  for  imbe- 
ciles was  first  suggested  by  Dr.  Itard,  the  late  able  physician  of 
the  Deaf  and  Dumb  Institution.*  Dr.  Voisin  next  investigated 
the  subject,  and  in  1839  Mr.  Seguin  tested  the  matter  by  expert* 
dents  with  ten  imbeciles,  the  success  of  which  led  to  the  founding' 
of  this  and  other  schools.  Mr.  Saegert  of  the  deaf-mute  Institu- 
tion of  Berlin,  was,  about  1842,  led  to  make  similar  trials  with 
idiots  who  had  been  brought  to  him  from  an  idea  that  being  dumb> 

•  A  child  ef  twelve,  found  about  the  year  1800  naming  wild  and  naked  hi  a  fbreit  of  France, 
«nd  hence  known  as  the  Savage  of  Aveyron,  was  placed  under  the  tare  of  Dr.  Itard,  who  da- 
Toted  several  jean  to  the  attempt  to  develop  hii  faculties  and  teach  him  language.  Whether 
Hwu  because  the  boy  was  originally  an  idiot,  or  had  become  to  by  twelve  yean  of  seclude* 
and  mere  animal  existence,  the  results  weie  very  far  from  meeting  the  expectation  of  hit 
teacher.  StfU,a  very  deckled  improve^Mnt  in  <m#ward  Ijabiw  v^  effected?  and  Vkfanr, »  h# 
was  called,  became,  if  not  an  intelligent,  yet  in  some  respects  a  civilized  being.  He  died  hi 
2S28,  at  the  age  of  about  40.  This  case,  (which  will  remind  the  reader  in  some  respects  of  thai 
<*?  Peter  the  wild  boy,  found  in  the  woods  of  Hanover  more  than  a  century  ago,)  seems  tonWtn 
mggested  both  the  possibility  of  at  least  correcting  the  most  offensive  habits  and  peculiarities 
^tiSot*  by  education,  and  the  means  to  be  employed. 
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they  were  proper  subjects  for  his  institution.  Indeed,  persons 
ore  occasionally  met  with  who,  in  addition  to  being  deaf  mutes, 
have  superadded  the  greater  affliction  of  idiocy,  and  in  those 
cases  where  the  degree  of  idiocy  is  partial.,  they  are  found  capable 
of  much  benefit  from  careful  instruction. 

m 

No  provision  has  been  made  in  this  school  for  tfrte  children  of 
wealthy  parents.    Its  present  inmates  are  supported  by  charity, 
Mr.  Vallee  has,  however,  received  three  of  the  former  class  to  be 
•  instructed  privately.    Of  these,  one  case  is  remarkably  success- 
ful, one  hopeful,  and  one  hopeless. 

We  were  much  gratified  in  seeing  a  number  of  the  imbeciles  it* 
the  carpenter's  shop,  where  they  seemed  to  understand  the  use 
of  tools,  and  to  derive  much  enjoyment  from  their  occupations. 

The  conclusions  forced  upon  us  by  the  results  we  witnessed 
here  were,  that  there  is  a  class  of  weak  minded  children,  properly 
called  imbeciles,  not  to  be  reached  in  ordinary  schools,  who  in  an 
institution  devoted  to  this  class  of  children,  may  be  raised  to  a 
state  of  comparative  intelligence,  and  made  capable  of  supporting 
themselves.  And  though,  for  the  complete  idiot,  that  is  for  the 
individual  possessing  no  germ  of  mind  to  be  developed,  no  human 
skill  can  avail,  yet  the  doors  of  the  institutions  which  enlighten- 
ed benevolence  has  built  or  will  $oon  build  for  this  most  unfor- 
tunate portion  of  the  human  family,  should  not  be  shut  upon  any 
of  the  class  usually  called  idiots,  for  in  each  case,  hitherto  unsus- 
pected germs  of  intellect  may,  by  the  tact  of  the  teacher,  be 
brought  to  light.  Hence  all  should  have  at  least  a  trial.  Al- 
ready Massachusetts  and  New-York  have  each  opened  an  experi- 
mental school  for  this  class  of  children.  We  cannot  doubt  the 
result,  and  are  confident  that  other  states  will  soon  follow  in  this, 
work  of  humanity. 

PARIS  INSTITUTION  FOB  THE  BLIND. 

.  Among  the  courtesies  extended  to  us  during  our  stay  in  Paris, 
tickets  were  sent  to  us  for.  a  grand  vocal  and  instrumental  eoncert 
at  the  National  Institution  for  the  Blind.  Of  this  concert  we  can 
only  speak  in  terms  of  unqualified  praise.  In  artistical  execution 
we  are  confident  it  left  far  behind  the  efforts  of  all  similar  instltu- 
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tions.  It  was  numerously  attended,  and  evidently  gave  great 
satisfaction  even  to  a  Parisian  audience,  accustomed  to  the  highest 
efforts  of  musical  talent.  The  presence  of  a  numerous  body  of 
pupils  attired  in  a  beautiful  uniform  added  much  to  the  interest. 
of  trie  scene. 

4 

The  hall  in  which  the  concert  was  given,  proved  to  be  a  por- 
tion of  the  chapel  ofthd  Institution,  curtained  off  from  the  sanc- 
tum sanctorum.  On  our  visiting  the  latter  we  were  impressed 
with  its  admirable  proportions.  Indeed  the  whole  building  is  a 
model  of  beauty  and  convenience.  It  was  erected  for  the  special 
use  of  the  Institution,  and  admirably  planned,  with  direct  refe- 
rence to  its  wants.  Nor  was  the  fitting  up  of  the  various  rooms 
less  deserving  of  praise.  Vfe  were  conducted  through  the  dor- 
mitories, dining-rooms,  kitchens,  sitting-rooms  and  school-rooms, 
all  of  which  seemed  to  us  perfect  in 'their  way.  In  the  work- 
shops, we  found  the  blind  pupils  engaged  in  printing,  turning, 
brush-making,  book-binding,  basket-making,  in  all  of  which  they 
Acquitted  themselves  well. 

Of  all  we  saw  in  this  Institution,  that  which  pleased  and  inte-  v 
rested  us  most  was  the  alphabet  in  points,  invented  by  Mr  Baifl 
bier  of  Paris,  but  much  improved  by  Mr.  Louis  Braille,  himself 
blind,  one  of  the  teachers  of  the  Institution.  By  this  alphabet 
each  letter  is  denoteddby  from  one  to  six  points  made  rnanually 
by  piercing  the  paper  with  a  pin  or  blunt  awl ;  thus  enabling  the 
blind  to  write  down  whatever  they  wish  to  preserve,  and  by 
running  their  fingers  along  the  back  of  the  paper,  to  read  at  plea- 
sure their  own  uniting.  By  a  more  recent  improvement,  the 
letters  are  formed  at  one  motion  by  a  machine,  each  letter  being 
produced  by  touching  a  key,  thus  obtaining  both  greater  rapidity 
and  greater  uniformity*  of  character.  With  this,  the  bliftd,  with 
the  same  facility  with  which  they  learn  to  play  on  the  piano,  be* 
come  able  to  stamp  their  thoughts,  or  to  record  whatever  they 
wish  to  remember,  with  all  the  rapidity  of  a  practiced  penman, 
and  in  a  form  peculiarly  easy  to  be  read  by  the  touch. 

This  Institution  is  the  only  one  of  the  kind  in  all  France, 
though  two  institutions'for  deaf  mutes  (those  of  Lille  and  Rodez) 
receive  also  a  few  blind  children,  and  here  and  there  a  benevo- 
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lent  person  may  give  private  lessons  to  one  or  more  of  this  class. 
We  can  hardly  suppose  the  number  of  blind  children  in  France 
to  be  much  less  than  the  number  of  deaf-mute  children,  yet  we 
find  that,  while  of  the  latter  fifteen  hundred  are  in  school,  of^he 
former  less  than  three  hundred  are  receiving  a  special  education, 
namely,  160  beneficiaries  of  the  national  government,  100  bene* 
ficiaries  oi  departments,  and  a  few  supported  by  benevolent  soci- 
eties and  legacies,  or  by  their  own  friends.    One  main  cause  of 
this  disproportion  between  the  provision  made  for  the  instruction 
of  the  blind  and  for  that  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  probably  is,  that 
a  special  education  is  not  necessary  to  the  religious  instruction 
of  the  former.    Irreligious  as  the  French  are  generally  deemed, 
there  is  still  a  strong  religious  sentiment  after  their  own  manner 
among  the  mass  of  the  people.    A  catholic  shudders  at  the  idea 
of  permitting  a  child  of  catholic  parents  to  grow  up  without 
confirmation,  or  die  without  confession  and  absolution.    In  all 
their  schools  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  the  instruction  of  their  pupils 
in  the  catholic  faith  is  distinctly  held  forth  as  a  main  object,  and 
not  a  few  of  them,  probably,  are  content  with  just  so  much 
instruction  as  ^ill  quiet  the  scruples  of  an  easy  and  benevolent 
priest  and  procure  for  thd  pupils  admission  to  the  sacraments  of 
their  religion.    No  such  religious  feeling  is  awakened  in  behalf 
of  the  blind.    To  enable  a  blind  person  to  read  the  bible  for 
himself  would  not  be  by  any  means  an  object  in  France,  and  oral 
instruction  he  can  receive  in  as  full  measure  as  those  who  see ; 
neither  is  a  special  institution  necessary  to  teach  a  blind  person 
one  of  the  small  number  of  trades  practicable  for  his  class.    It 
might  be  expected,  therefore,  that  in  general  only  those  blind 
children  would  be  sent,  or  would  seek  to  go  to  a  special  school 
for  the  4)lind,  who  either  have  a  strong  taste  for  study,  or  wish 
to  cultivate  their  musical  talent.    In  some  cases  where  depart- 
ments have  actually  granted  purses  for  the  education  of  blind 
children,  they  have  been  transferred  to  deaf  mutes  because  no 
blind  children  applied  for  them. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  observed,  hospitals  for  the  adult 
Mind  are  numerous  in  catholic  countries  and  well  endowed. 
The  most  remarkable  of  these  is  the  great  hospital  of  Quinz* 
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Vingis  (fifteen  score)  in  the  heart  of  Paris,  founded  by  the  saint- 
ed King  Louis  IX,  where  three  hundred  blind  persons  with  their 
families  (for  if  single  they  are  encouraged  to  marry,)  are  sup- 
ported for  life,  and  form  a  sort  of  privileged  class.    Charity  to 

* 

the  helpless  is  deserving  of  all  praise ;  but  the  charity  which, 
without  a  useful  object,  collects  the  adult  blind  into  masses,  sep- 
arate in  feelings  and  in  interests  from  the  rest  of  the  community, 
b  of  very  doubtful  wisdom. 

It  should  never  be  forgotten  for  the  honor  of  Paris  and  of 
France,  that  in  this  city  was  established  the  first  school  for  deaf 
mutes,  the  first  school  also  for  the  blind,  and  more  recently  the 
first  school  for  idiots.  Good  deeds  like  these,  we  may  reverently 
hope,  will  atone  for  many  errors  and  much  crime. 

Valentine  Hauy,  "  the  Abbe  de  P  Epee  of  the  blind,"  was  not, 
as  some  have  stated,  himself  blind.  He  was  a  translator  em* 
ployed  in  the  office  of  thef  minister  of  war,  and  a  personal 
acquaintance  of  de  P  Epee.  One  day  he  happened  to  be  attracted 
by  a  gathering  crowd  to  the  singular  spectacle  of  ten  blind  men 
perfuming  a  sort  of  concert  in  the  open  air,  who,  by  a  device  to 
provoke  charity,  had  put  each  a  pair  of  spectacles  on  his  nose, 
and  placed  themselves  on  a  bench  with  books  of  music  before 
them.  This  fantastical  spectacle,  which  moved  the  mirth  of  the 
unthinking,  excited  the  compassion  of  Hauy  so  strongly  that  he 
thenceforth  devoted  his  time,  talents  and  fortune  to  the  instruc- 
tion and  happiness  of  the  blind.  This  was  in  1 784.  A  few  years 
later  his  school,  as  well  as  that  of  Sicard,  was  taken  under  the 
patronage  of  the  nation. 

It  is  painful  to  recall  the  future  treatment  of  Hauy,  The 
school  for  which  he  had  labored  tfith  such  zeal  and  devotion  was 
placed  under  the  control  of  men  whose  ignorance  or  interests 
thwarted  all  his  measures  and  compelled  him  to  resign ;  and 
when  he  returned  from  Russia,  (where  the  Emperor  had  called 
him  to  aid  in  founding  an  institution  for  the  blind  of  that  empire,) 
and  would  have  visited  once  more  his  old  school,  the  new  director 
shut  its  doors  against  him.  Another  change  in  the  direction  of 
tiie  school,  however,  permitted  its  founder  to  visit -it  once  more 
before  his  death. 
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PARIS  TO  LYONS. 

On  account  of  the  continual  showers  of  rain  incident  to  the 
reason,  we  hastened  our  departure  for  the  serener  climate  of 
Italy,  and  left  Paris  on  Monday,  March  31.  The  diligence  in 
which  we  were  conveyed  to  the  railway  station,  was  craned  up 
from  the  wheels,  and  deposited  with  its  human  freight  upon  a 
railroad  truck,  thus  concerting  it  to  a  temporary  car.  In  this 
fashion  we  were  carried  to  Tonnerre,  about  120  miles  from  Paris. 
Here  we  were  hoisted  in  our  traveling  shell  upon  a  new  set  of 
wheels,  re-transformed  to  a  diligence,  and  drawn  by  ordinary 
horses  over  the  ordinary  roads  to  Dijon,  where  we  again  came  to 
a  railroad,  by  which  we  reached  Chalons  about  noon  of  the 
second  day,  and  from  thence,  descending  the  Saone  In  a  steam- 
boat, found  ourselves  about  five  p.  m.,  at  Lyons,  the  second  city 
of  France,  having  in  two  days  and  one  night  accomplished  about 
30Q  miles.    When  the  railroads  now  in  progress  are  completed, 

this  time  will  probably  be  reduced  one-half. 

»  • « 

After  dinner,  my  son  and  myself  walked  up  to  the  Institution 
for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  which  we  found  on  the  summit  of  an 
eminence,  commanding  a  vast,  varied  and  most  interesting  pros- 
pect, bounded  to  the  east  by  the  chain  of  Jura,  while,  visible  at 
the  distance  of  a  hundred  miles,  Mont  Blanc,  the  "  monarch  of 
mountains,"  lifted  its  mighty  head  and  "  diadem  of  snow."  We 
were  courteously  reoeived  by  Madame  Forrestier,  the  wife  of  the 
principal,  and  I  believe,  the  only  person  in  the  establishment  who 
can  hear  and  speak.  Her  husband  who  soon  came  in,  we  found 
to  be  a  fine  looking,  intelligent,  and  evidently  well  educated  deaf 
mute,  about  forty,  or  forty-five.  He  had  been  a  pupil  of  B6bian, 
whose  memory  he  still  held  in  teneration. 

INSTITUTION  OP  LYONS. 

Tl\e  Institution  of  Lyons  was  founded  in  1824,  by  Mr.  Com- 
berry,  a  deaf  mute,  educated  at  the  Institution  of  Bordeaux.  He 
died  in  1834,  but  the  school  was  sustained  under  the  direction  of 
an  Abbe,  who  had  been  its  chaplain,  the  domestic  department 
continuing  under  the  care  of  Madame  Comberry,  a  hearing  lady, 
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who,  however,  survived  her  husband  only  a  few*  years.  In 
1840,  Mr.  Claclius  Forrestier,  the  present  principal,  was  called 
from  the  Institution  of  Paris  at  first  as  a  simple  teacher,  but  the 
following  year  he  married  Mademoiselle  Combferry,  the  only 
daughter  of  tha  founder  of  the  school,  and  they  assumed  the 
direction  of  the  establishment. 

The  number  of  pupils  is  sixty,  forty  boys,  and  twenty  girls, 
who,  as  at  Paris,  are  strictly  separated.  About  one-third  of  the 
pupils  are  supported  at  the  rate  of  500  francs*  per  annum  by 
the  department,  of  which  Lyons  is  the  capital,  and  some  of  the 
neighboring  departments.  Another  portion  is  supported,  as  we 
understood,  by  the  city  of  Lyons. .  The  remainder,  are  either 
pay  pupils,  or  supported  by  private  benevolence. 

"With  Mr.  Forrestier  we  had  a  very,  agreeable  interview,  con- 
versing with  perfect  ease  in  the  language  of  signs.  He  made 
many  inquiries  respecting  the  Institutions  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb 
in  America  obtained  f#om  us  a  promise  to  call  the  next  moaning 
to  see  the  school,  and*  when  we  took  our  leave,  it  being  quite 
dark,  sent  with  us  one  of  his  employes,  a  deaf  mute,  to  see  that 
we  did  not  lose  the  way  to  our  hotel. 

At  eight  o'clock  the  next  morning  we  ascended  the  heights, 
below  which  the  great  silk  manufacturing  city  of  Lyons  spreads 
out  as  on  a  map,  the  rushing  waters  of  the  Rhone  and  Saone, 
wjiere  their  windings  brought  them  into  view,  gleaming  among 
quays,  bridges,  and  thousands  of  roofs.  On  reaching  the  Insti- 
tution, we  were  received  by  Mr.  Forrestier,  and  his  t^o  assistant 
teachers,  one  of  whom  is  his  brother,  and  both  are  deaf  mutes. 
We  found  the  boys  in  two  rooms  opening  into  each  other,  (the 
pupils  passing  through  one  to  the  other,)  which  serve  the  double 
purpose  of  school  rooms,  and  sitting  or  study  rooms/  Against 
the  walls  were  large  black  boards,  on  which  the  teacher  wrote 
his  lessons  and  illustrations.  The  pupils  of  each  division  sat 
feeing  their  teacher  at  two  rows  of  desks  parallel  to  each  other,* i 
the  rear  one  being  raised  above  that  in  front,  and  wrote  their  ex- 
ercises on  small  slates.  The  exercises  which  we  witnessed  con- 
sisted for  the  most  part  of  exemplifications  by  short  sentences  of 

» 

•  Son*  Department!  only  pay  400  ftantf* 
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the  principal  points  of  a  manuscript  course  of  lessons  prepared 
by  Mr.  Forrestier.  The  younger  pupils  wrote  only  the  names  of 
objects.  The  more  advanced  showed  some  ability  to  express 
their  thoughts  in  language,  and  some  of  the .  best  wrote  with 
tolerable  correctness,  a  short  and  simple  story  # hich  I  related  to 
them  in  natural  signs.  Their  acquaintance  with  geography, 
history  and  arithmetic  seemed  to  us  very  limited,  and  inferior, 
as  also  was  their  readiness  in  the  use  of  language,  to  the  attain- 
ments of  our  own  pupils  of  similar  standing.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered however,  that  their  teachers  labor  under  many  disadvan- 
tages,  from  their  pupils  having  for  the  most  part  come  to  school 
at  too  early  an  age,  from  the  impossibility  of  a  good  classifica- 
tion of  the  pupils  of  five  years  with  only  three  teachers,  from 
the  distractions  and  interruptions  incident  to  the  necessary  keep- 
ing of  several  classes  in  one  room,  and  for  the  want  of  printed 
books  and  improved  school  room  apparatus.  Whei^  their  diffi- 
culties are  taken  into  account,  their  suceess  must  be  admitted  to 
speak  very  favorably  for  their  skill  and  seal,  and  for  the  merits 
of  their  system  of  instruction. 

This  system  is  founded  upon  that  of  Bdbian,  as  set  forth  in  his 
celebrated  Manual.  Mr.  Forrestier  obligingly  showed  us  the  manu- 
script of  his  oourse,  written  out  in  a  very  fair  legible  hand ;  and  ex- 
plained that  while  the  order  of  the  lessons,  and  the  processes  of  in- 
struction were  his  old  master's,  the  examples  and  practical  appli- 
cations were  his  own.  A  method  founded  on  Blbian's  Manual, 
if  skillfully  and  carefully  developed,  cannot  but  possess  much 
merit.  Tfye  general  outline  is  decidedly  philosophical ;  and  the 
filling  up,  so  far  as  we  had  opportunity  to  examine  it,  seemed 
very  creditable  to  Mr.  Forrestier.  The  principal  criticism  (hat 
occurred  to  us  was  that  there  seemed  a  want  of  Reading  Lessons^ 
i.  f .,  short  narratives  or  descriptions,  which,  as  soon  as  the  pupil 
has  acquired  a  knowledge  of  the  necessary  materials,  we  would 
introduce  at  suitable  intervals,  by  which  additional  life  and  in* 
terest  will  be  lent  to  the  lessons,  and  words  and  forms  of  con- 
struction already  taught  will  be  brought  under  review  in  a 
pleasant  and  impressive  manner.* 

•  Mr.  F.  gpoke  of  consulting  his  professional  brethren  at  Paris,  on  the  propriety 
Of  publishing  hit  oours*  of 
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It  being  remarked  that  the  style  of  gesticulation  prevalent  in 
the  American  schools  differed  from  that  of  the  French  schools, 
both  as  respects  the  number  of  gestures  employed,  apd  the  scale 
on  which  they  were  made,  Mr-  Forrestier  expressed  a  desire  to 
see  some  extended  exhibitions  of  our  eigns.  In  compliance  with 
this  request,  Mr.  Gamage  depicted  some  passages  of  Scripture 
history  in  that  graceful,  graphic  and  most  impressive  manner 
familiar  to  all  who  have  seen  this  most  finished  mimic-speaker 
perform  at  the  public  exhibitions  of  our  Institution.  The  evi- 
dent delight  beaming  on  the  countenances  of  the  pupils  as  they 
followed  the  narrative,  their  continual  expressions  of  apprecia- 
tion, and  their  repeated  remarks  that  they  understood  it  all,  fur-  • 
nished  abundant  evidence  of  the  success  of  the  representation. 
Mr.  and  Madame  Forrestier,  and  the  assistant  instructors  declared 
themselves  equally  surprised  and  pleased ;  and  the  chaplain,  a .' 
priest  of  the  order  of  Capuchins,  who,  as  is  usual  with  his  fra- 
ternity, (vowed  to  poverty,)  gave  his  services  gratuitously,  and 
who  had  come  in  shortly  after  our  arrival,  expressed  his  appro- 
bation in  the  most  cordial  manner. 

■ 

Having  taken  our  leave  of  the  pupils,  we  were  conducted  to 
the  dormitory,  which  we  found  fitted  up  with  single  beds,  and 
arranged  and  kept  with  a  neatness  and  propriety  that  bore  ample 
testimony  to  the  excellent  domestic  management  of  Madame 

Forrestier. 

* 
The  chaplain  then  conducted  us  to  the  chapel,  a  room  of  m5de- • 

rate  size.  The  seats  were  benches  without  backs,  arranged 
laterally  on  each  side  of  a  central  aisle.  The  altar  was  taste- 
fully furnished  with  the  usual  appurtenances,  and  on  the  walls 
hung  a  few  pictures  of  saints  and  sacred  scenes.  Here  we  were 
informed,  mass  was  daily  said,  attended  by  all  the  pupils ;  the 
males  and  females  entering  at  different  doors,  were  concealed 
from  each  other's  view  by  a  screen,  which  however  permitted  all 
to  see  the  altar,  and  the  officiating  priest.  Religious  (doctrinal) 
instruction  is  also  given  by  signs  on  the  Sabbath ;  to  this  the 
boys  and  girls  are  summoned  at  different  hours. 

From  the  ehapel,  Madame  Forrestier  conducted  us  to  the 
female  department,  which  was  under  her  especial  supervision 
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she  herself  giving  most  of  the  instruction,  assisted  hpwevea-  by; 
one  or  two  deaf-mute  monitresses.  We  saw  the  girls  in  their 
school-room,  but  had  only  time  to  see  them  write  a  few  sentences 
to, show  their  proficiency..  Everything  we  saw  betokened  regard 
to  the  comfort  and  happiness  of  the  pupils. 

This  Institution  is  conducted  by  Mr.  Forrestier  on  his  sole 
responsibility.  Receiving  only  from  400  to  500  francs  for  each 
pupil  to  defray,  all  expenses,  it  was  surprising  how  he  could 
maintain  the  establishment  in  such  good  order  and  appointments. 
For  the  use  of  the  building  and  of  the  grounds  attached,  (com- 
4  prising  several  acres,)  he  pays  **n  annual  rent  of  1000  francs. 

There  is  a  spacious  vegetable  garden  in  front,  in  the  cultivation 
of  which  the  boys  assist  in  their  intervals  of  leisure.  Through 
"  this  we  were  conducted  by  Mr.  and  Madame  Forrestier,  and  we 
found  it  tastefully  laid  out,  and  kept  in  excellent  order.  Our 
new  friends  accompanied  us  quite  to  the  gate,  on  taking  leave  ex- 
pressed very  warmly  the  gratification  they  had  received  from  our 
visit,  and  followed  us  with  their  adieus  till  we  w4re  out  of  sight. 
We  shall  not  soon  forget  them  Very  few  deaf  mutes  are  equal 
in  energy,,  talent,  education  and  general  worth  to  Mr.  Forrestier, 
and  he  has  had  the  rare  happiness  of  finding  a  help-meet  of  gene- 
rous impulses,  energetic  character  and  sympathizing  spirit,  who, 
blessed  with  all  her  senses,  and  fitted  to  shine  in  society,  we  can- 
not doubt  has,  in  uniting  her  destiny  to  his  and  to  that  of  hit 
school,  found  as  she  deserved  a  rich  reward,  if  ever  enlightened 
and  unwearied  labors  for  the  happiness  of  others  found  a  reward 

in  'this  life. 

* 

JOURNEY  TO  MARSEILLES. 

This  afternoon,  (April  2d,)  we  left  Lyons,  and  descended  the 
Rhone  in  a  steamboat.  The  feature  of  this  river  that  made  the 
strongest  impression  on  our  memory  was  the  frequent  recurrence 
of  suspension  bridges,  to  pass  which  our  steamer  was  obliged  to  * 
lower  her  chimney,  which  was  done  by  means  of  a  pulley  and 
took  but  a  minute  or  two.  The  only  inconvenience  attending 
the  operation  is  that,  whiW  the  chimney  is  down,  the  smoke  is  apt 
to  blow  into  the  faces  of  the  passengers. 
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Our  boat  stopped  for  the  night  at  the  little  old  town  of  Va- 
lence, where,  the  next  morning,  by  the  only  untoward  accident 
ttyat  liad  yet  happened  to  us,  my  son,  seeking  some  members  of 
oar  party  whom  we  supposed  to  have  gone  astray  in  the  town, 
but  who  proved  in  fact  to  have  got  on  board  before  us,  was  lfft 
behind.  To  our  great  relief,  he  rejoined  us  at  Avignon  by  the 
afternoon  boat. 

At  Avignon,  five  centuries  ago,  the  seat  during  seventy  ye^r&of 
the  poges,  and  full  of  crumbling  memorials  of  their  power,  pomp 
and  luxury,  we  stopped  a  tew  hours,  visiting  among  other  objects 
of  curiosity  the  castle  where  Petrarch  was  a  guest  and  Rienzi  a 
prisoner ;  and  one  wing  of  which  was  the  scene  of  a  terrible  and 
treacherous  act  of  vengeance,  being  by  the  contrivance  of  a  papal  • 
legate  blown  into  the  air  with  several  hundred  noble  guests  who 
h$l  {rusted  themselves  to  his  hospitality. 

'  The  fame  of  the  old  Roman  remains  at  Nismes  induced  us  to 
turn  out  of  our  way  in  order  to  visit  that  town,  in  going  to  which 
We  Jiad  the  pleasure  of  meeting  a  countryman,  a  young  Ken- 
ttiicklan,  who  was  lately  from  Home,  and  gave  us  much  useful 
information  concerning  that  place.  At  Nismes  the  conversation 
by  signs  with  the  young  men  of  our  party,  attracted  the  attention 
of  two  deaf  mutes,  who  accosted  us  with  much  interest.  One  of 
thpm  was  an  elderly  man,  who  had  been. a  fellow  pupil  of  Ma*- 
g}$gL  and  Clerc,  in  the  school  of  Sicard. 

MARSEILLES. 

Retracing  our  way  from  Nismes,  we  proceeded  the  same  day  to 
Marseilles,  where  we  arrived  a  little  after  dark.  The  next  day, 
4pril  5,  we  called  at  the  school  for  deaf  mutes.  The  principal 
(or  director^)  Mr.  Patrick  Gues,  gave  us  the  opportunity  of  see- 
ing some  of  the  exercises  of  his  pupils.  There  is  but  one  school 
room  for  the  boys,  the  general  arrangements  of  which  are  similar 
to  those  we  saw  at  Lyons.  The  exercises  we  saw  showed  that 
Mime  of  the  pupils  had  a  fair  ability  to  express  in  writing  ideas 
given  to  them  by  signs,  and  they  became  much  interested  in  a 
conversation  in  the  language  of  signs  which  was  carried  on  for 
sometime  with  vivacity  between  some  of  them  and  the  young 
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-men  of  oar  party.  The  lessons  used  are  in  manuscript,  but  to 
save  the  labor  of  making  copies  with  a  pen,  Mr.  Gues  had  pro- 
cured lithographic  copies,  some  of  which  he  showed  us.  Motf 
teachers  would  probably  think  printed  copies  preferable,  on  the 
score  of  economy  at  least. 

The  trades  taught  here  are  shoemaking,  tailoring,  cabinet-mak- 
ing and  lithography,  on  a  small  scale,  however,  and  in  small 
rooms. 

There  are  sixty  pupils,  forty-one  males,  and  nineteen  females.- 
The  terms  of  admission  are  the  same  as  at  Lyons,  and  like  that 
«ebool,  I  believe  the  pupils  are  supported  in  part  by  the  city  of 
Marseilles,  (which  is  the  third  city  of  France,  containing  more 
than  180,000  souls,)  and  in  part  by  some  of  the  neighboring  de- 
partments. Previous  to  the  late  revolution  there  was  a  local  ad- 
ministration appointed  by  the  department  of  which  Marseilles  is 
the  capital,  to  superintend  the  affairs  of  the  school,  but  since  that 
event,  the  members  of  the  administration  have  ceased  to  meet, 
and  Mr.  Gues  has  been  left  to  conduct  the  school  on  his  own  re- 
sponsibility. In  the  department  of  instruction,  he  is  assisted  by 
two  deaf  mutes  for  the  boys,  and  by  his  daughter  for  the  girls. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  more  enlarged  views  are  not  enter- ' 
tained  on  the  subject  of  educating  the  deaf  and  dumb  in  Franc*, 
or  at  least  out  of  Paris.  There  are  too  many  institutions,  and 
consequently  considerable  rivalry  among  them  to  obtain  pupils. 
They  are,  therefore,  forced  to  put  the  terms  of  admission  so  low 
that  they  cannot  furnish  proper  facilities  of  instruction,  or  give 
an  adequate  support  to  their  teachers.  This  prevents  harmony 
of  feeling  among  them,  and  a  united  effort  to  advance  the  com- 
mon cause.  Unless  they  place  their  terms  thus  low,  the  Sistcri* 
of  Charity  will  take  pupils  and  teach  them  {for  litth}  and  proba- 
bly little)  in  small  private  schools. 

It  is  impossible  for  one  man  to  provide  for  the  wants  of  a 
school  of  forty  to  sixty  pupils,  prepare  his  own  lessons,  and  then 
give  that  attention,  and  time  and  energy  to  the  practical  detail* 
of  instruction  which  are  necessary  to  ensure  the  highest  success. 
Efforts  have  repeatedly  been  made  to  induce  the  national  gov- 
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ernment  to  organize  a  regular  and  adequate  system  of  sohfofefar 
deaf  mutes,  but  as  y  et  without  success.  A  small  jiumber  are  pro- 
vided for  by  the  government,  and  the  remainder  are  left  to  the 
mercies  of  the  departments  and  communes.  Unless  a  more  en- 
lightened and  liberal  system  shall  prevail,  of  which  I  fear  there 
is  little  prospect,  the  schools  of  France  cannot  be  cited  as  exam- 
ples of  what  can  be  done  in  this  department  of  education. 

MARSEILLES  TO  GENOA. 

On  Saturday  afternoon,  April  5,  we  bade  adieu  to  Marseilles 
and  southern  France,  having  taken  passage  for  Naples  in  the 
steamer  Capri  of  the  latter  port,  one  of  several  belonging  to 
France,  Sardinia  or  Naples,  which  ply  from  port  to  port,  between 
the  emporium  of  southern  France  and  that  of  southern  Italy.  It 
was  interesting  to  see  in  this  ancient  port,  whose  history  dates 
back  to  the  earliest  essays  of  commerce,  vessels  propelled  by  ma- 
chinery of  which  the  model  came  from  our  own  new  land  beyond 
the  western  ocean,  ploughing  the  waves  over  which  the  sails  of 
the  Tyrians  and  Greeks  had  passed  in  the  days  of  Homer,  and  re- 
lieving the.  hopeless  toil  of  the  galley-slaves.  Now  that  the 
mighty  strength  of  steam  is  chained  to  the  oar,  the  captive,  and 
the  unsuccessful  patriot,  as  well  as  the  criminal,  may  well  rejoice 
that  their  ancient  occupation  is*  gone.  The  waters  of  the  Medi- 
terranean, in  their  greenish  blue  tints  resemble  those  of  the  great- 
er American  lakes,  and  though  the  broadest  part  of  this  great  in- 
land sea  lay  before  us,  they  were  as  tranquil* as  thoso  of  Long 
Island  sound. 

The  next  morning  we  found  ourselves  coasting  the  shores  of 
north  western  Italy,  in  near  view  of  the  chain  of  mountains  here 
called  the  Maritime  Alps,  which  farther  east  and  south,  receding 
from  the  coast,  become  the  Appenines.  About  nine  o'clock,  the 
city  of  Columbus  and  of  Doria,  "Genoa  the  superb,"  came  in 
view,  an  amphitheatre  of  palaces,  beyonS  which  rise  hills  clad 
with  the  olive  and  vine,  but  as  we  anchored  in  the  harbor,  our 
first  impressions  were  destined  to  be  received  from  swarms 
of  beggars  in  the  boats  that  surrounded  our  steamer,  piteously 
soliciting  and  thankfully  taking  the  smallest  possible  coin. 
Strange !  that  in  this  city,  reputed  to  be  at  this  time  one  of  the 
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mast  enlightened  and  thriving  in  all  Italy,  the  first  spectacle  pre- 
sented to  visitors  should  be  permitted  to  be  that  of  want  and 
misery,  begging  bread  of  strangers.  But  begging  is  a  national 
profession,  and  we  were  beset  with  troops  of  mendicants  in  all 
parts  of  Italy. 

Our  steamer  was  to  stop  here  two  days,  but  certain  passport 
formalities  were  to  be  gone  through  before  any  of  the  passengers 
could  be  permitted  to  land.  This  being  complied  with,  we  were 
at  last  rowed  on  shore,  and  put  up  at  an  inn  which  boasted  of  be- 
ing an  ancient  palace  of  the  renowned  knights  of  Malta.  Genoa 
is  full  of  palaces  to  hire,  for,  unlike  our  own  countrymen,  its 
merchant-princes  of  old  built  their  residences  with  such  solidity 
that  they  are  likely  to  outlast  not  only  the  fortunes  but  the  very 
race  and  memory  of  their  builders.  The  sabbath,  here  as  in 
Paris,  being  a  gala  day,  the  Genoese  in  their  holiday  attire  were 
out  in  the  streets.  We  were  particularly  struck  by  the  graceful 
and  picturesque  costume  of  the  Genoese  ladies,  who,  instead  of 
bonnets,  wore  folds  of  white  muslin  over  the  head,  descending 
like  a  veil,  and  falling  nearly  to  the  feet. 

INSTITUTION  OF  GENOA. 

From  the  American  Vice  Consul,  Mr.  Moro,  to  whom  we  had 
letters  of  introduction,  we  received  much  .courteous  attention. 
On  Monday  afternoon  he  accompanied  us  to  the  Institution  for 
the  deaf  and  dumb.  Passing  through  a  large  and  pleasant  public 
garden  or  promenade,  partly  upon  the  ancient  ramparts,  now  fttr 
Within  tl^e,  limits  of  the  city, in  a  street  just  beyond,  we  found  the 
landing  we  sought,  a  spacious  edifice  of  good  architectural  pro- 
portions, and  bearing  its  designation  on  its  front  in  large  letters. 

In  the  absence  of  the  Abbe  Luigi  Boselli,  the  director,  we  were 
received  by  Mr.  Luigi.  Battilani,  the  instructor  of  the  second 
c^lass,  who  treated  us  with  every  courtesy  and  attention.  From 
^im  we.  learned  that  the  Institution  was  established  on  its  pres- 
et basis  in  the  year  1838,  but  was  a  continuation  of  a  private 
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school  founded  in  1801,  by  a  self-denying  monk,  the  learned  and 
eminent  Astfarottt.  * 

There  are  forty  boarding  pupils,  twenty  of  each  sex,  who  are 
of  course  boarded  and  instructed  in  separate  departments.  There 
are  also,  forty-three  day  scholars,*  the  majority  of  whom  are 
males.  In  the  male  department  there  are  four  instructors,  in- 
#  eluding  one  deaf  mute.  The  director  does  not  personally  teach 
a  olass. 

In  those  cases  in  which  the  parents  are  unable  to  defray  the 
expenses  of  their  children,  the  Sardinian  government  pays  an 
annual  stipend.  As  this  is  small,  less  than,  seventy  dollars'  for 
each  pupil,  subscriptions  are  raised  among'  the  benevolent  to  sup- 
ply deficiencies.  Six  years  are  allowed  to  those  pupils  educated 
at  the  public  expense.  , 

The  course  of  instruction  pursued  is  somewhat  similar  to  that 
in  use  at  Lyons,  being  that  of  the  Abb6  Pendola  of  Sienna,  whofee 
work  is  professedly  founded  on  the  Manual  of  B6bian,  though 
with  considerable  changes  and  modifications.  As  the  if  ofik  of 
Pendola,  like  that  of  Bebian,  is  mainly  an  outline  of  lefeons,  it 
is  found  necessary  to  develop  the  lessons  in  a  series  of  eieretotes 
which  are  used  in  manuscript.  In  other  words,  they  hav*  no 
printed  books  of  lessons  to  put  in  the  hands  of  the  pupils,  (as 
we  do  in  America,)  but  use  the  course  of  the  Abb6  Pendola  as  a 
guide  for  the  teacher,  and  manuscript  lessons  formed  upon  it  ate 
used  by  the  pupils.  The  remark  already  made  upon  the  lessons 
used  in  the  school  of  Lyons  seems  equally  applicable  here,  name- 
ly, that  there  is  a  deficiency  of  lessons  in  which,  at  suitable  in- 
tervals, the  words  and  forms  of  construction  already  taught,  by 
being  used  to  convey  entertainment  or  instruction  in  the  form  of 
narratives,  descriptions,  etc.,  are  thus  more  firmly  impressed  on 
the  memory.  This  want  is,  however,  to  some  extent,  compensa- 
ted for  the  more  advanced  classes  at  least,  by  the  use  of  printed 
text  books  on  history  and  geography,  (probably  the  same  used  as 
the  most  elementary  works  in  the  ordinary  schools  of  Genoa,) 
which  are  put  into  the  hqnds  of  their  pupils  as  soon  as  they  have 

•  Theft  wort  formerly  olioMi  of  <Uy  Mholftn.in  Uie  Injfcitation  of  Peri*,  bat  the  unite  wort 
*>  untigfaotory  they  hare  long  boon  aboUehed.  The  experieno*  of  the  Hew -York  fiftjtism- 
flfcon  is  equally  ufetorftble'  la  thli  regari. 
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gtne  through  their  manuscript  lessons  in  language.  How  far 
these  printed  books  might  be,  in  clearness  and  simplicity  of  style, 
>  adapted  to  the  use  of  deaf  mutes,  we  had  not  time  to  examine. 
Of  the  "  course "  of  the  Abb6  Pendola  we  shall  have  occasion  to 
speak  more  fully  hereafter. 

In  the  Institution  of  Genoa,  the  day  is  about  equally  divided 
between  intellectual  and  manual  instruction,  or,  as  it  was  ex-* 
pressed  to  us,  between  science  and  the  arts.  Breakfast  is  taken 
before  six  in  the  morning ;  from  six  to  twelve  the  pupils  are  in 
school.  At  the  latter  hour  they  take  dinner,  and  the  afternoon  . 
is  employed  by  the  boys  in  learning  the  arts  of  book  binding, 
printing,  and  drawing  from  models ;  by  the  girls  in  embroidery 
.  and  other  kinds  of  needle-work,  the  manufacture  of  artificial 
flowers,  drawing,  and  painting  in  water  colors. 

As  it  was  afternoon  when  we  visited  the  Institution,  we  could 
not  see  the  pupils  in  school.    Three  of  them  were,  however, 
called  into  a  large  room  designed  for  public  exhibitions,  having 
'•  as  usual  in  deaf  and  dumb  institutions,  a  platform  at  one  end, 
with  a  black-board  extending  along  the  wall  beyond.    In  this 
:  ease  it  extended  the  whole  width  of  the  room.    These  pupils 
.-  wen  made  to  write  our  names  in  a  curious  and  ingenious  man- 
ner..  The  teacher  gave,  through  the  medium  of  conventional 
signs,  several  historical  and  geographical  names,  and  indicated 
by  6igns  of  notation,  which  pf  the  letters  of  those  names,  in  their 
numerical  order,  he  wished  ♦them  to  select,  in  order  to  spell  pur 
ftames.    The  most  intelligent  pupil  (who  had  been  ten  years  un- 
der instruction,)  wrote  the  words,  while  one  of  the  others  indica- 
v  ted  the  required  letters  by  placing  over  them  the  .figures  1, 2, 37. 
:  4, 8tc,  and  they  then  all  wrote  out  our  names  in  full  on  the 
'black-board.    This  exercise,  consumed  some  time,  and  its  practi- 
cal utility  we  were  unable  to  see.    We  presume  it  was  merely 
designed  as  a  show  exercise  for  the  gratification  of  idle  visitors. 

In  passing  through  the  building  we  came  to  the  schpol-rooms, 

arotmd  the  walls  of  which  black-boards  were  arranged     By  this 

time  our  conductor  had  come  to  understand  our  desire  to  see 

\jbmelhing  of  their  ordinary  processes  of  instruction.    The  pupil 

who  has  been  already  mentioned  as  the  most  advanced,  ajain 
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came  forward,  and  wrote  a  long  sentc  nee,  which  he  then  render- 
ed into  signs  by  making  a  distinct  sign  for  each  word,  that  is,  by 
methodical  signs.  He  then  gave  the  idea  of  the  sentence  by  signs 
which  seemed  to  us  rather  conventional  than  natural,  but  their 
itrangeness  to  us  probably  proceeded  in  good  part  from  differ- 
ence of  dialect,  the  sign  dialect  of  this  school  haying  grown  up 
of  itself.  They  were  probably  the  colloquial  signs  in  use  among 
the  pupils. 


To  test  whether  our  own  signs  were  intelligible  to  them,  I 
lated  in  pantomime  a  short  story,  which  the  young  man  already 
mentioned,  readily  comprehended,  and  wrote  out  in  Italian  with 
ease  and  correctness.  For  the  gratification  of  Mr.  Battilani  and 
of  the  pupils,  many  of  whom  had  by  this  time  assembled  to  sea 
us,  we  gave  some  farther  exhibitions  of  our  signs.  Mr.  Gamage 
having  shown  his  ability  to  write  at  some  length  from  my  signs, 
then  represented  in  his  own  graceful  and  impressive  pantomime, 
the  scene  of  Christ  stilling  the  tempest,  which  seemed  to  afford 
much  surprise  and  gratification.  And  it  may  be  stated  here,  that 
not  only  in  this,  but  in  all  the  other  European  schools  which  we 
^visited,  (except  that  of  Paris  and  those  whose  sign-dialect,  like 
our  own  is  derived  from  Paris,)  our  signs  were  much  more  read- 
ily comprehended  by  the  deaf  mutes  than  we  found  it  possible 
to  comprehend  theirs.  This  fact  we  regard  as  conclusive  evi- 
dence that  our  own  sign-dialect  is  the  most  natural  and  most 
generally  intelligible,  and  hence  the  best, 

We  passed  successively  into  the  bookbindery ;  the  printing- 
office,  where  four  or  five  boys  were  setting  types,  and  the  room 
for  drawing.  Here  some  of  the  boys  were  sketching  from  models 
in  plaster  placed  in  a  variety  of  positions.  Some  of  their  finish- 
ed pieces  exhibited  a  gratifying  degree  of  proficiency. 

We  next  visited  the  female  department,  where  we  saw  some 

very  beautiful  specimens  of  embroidery,  in  which  most  of  the- 

girls  were  employed.     Some  embroidered  handkerchiefs,  which 

"were  nearly  completed,  we  have  rarely  if  ever  seen  equalled. 

These  have  proved  a  source  of  some  profit  to  the  Institution,  be- 
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ing  readily  sold  at  hlgfr  ptfces.    A  few  were  fabricating  artificial 
flowers,  In  which  they  eihitfited  no  small  degree  of  skill. 

On  those  points  on  which  we  had  opportunities  of  judging,  oUr 
impressions  of  this  Institution  were  favorable,  but  it  has  beln 
seen  that  we  had  no  opportunity  of  judging  as  to  the  attainments 
*  of  the  bulk  of  the  pupils  in  written  language,  the  only  one  whobe 
ability  to  use  language  was  evinced  in  our  presence,  having  be&n 
under  instruction  some  four  years  beyond  the  regular  term.  Here 
and  in  most  of  the  European  schools,  our  desire  to  judge  of  the 
average  attainments  of  the  pupils,  after  a  given  term  of  instruc- 
tion, was  baffled  by  the  habitual  practice  of  the  teachers,  who 
called  up  for  exhibition  only  a  small  number  of  excelling  pupils, 
whereas  in  America,  the  visitor  would  see  whole  classes,  often  of 
twenty  or  more,  all  writing  at  once  each  on  a  large  state;  allow- 
ing him  to  see  not  only  the  successful  efforts  of  the  best  pupils, 
but  the  mistakes  of  the  worst.  Of  this  Institution,  and  of  many 
others,,  we  are  only  able  to  say  that  the  best  pupils  seemed  able 
to  use  written  language  understanding^ .  Whether  the  same  was 
true  of  the  average  of  a  class  after  the  usual  term  of  instruction, 
we  had  no  means  of  ascertaining. 


The  Institution  of  Genoa  enjoys  a  high  reputation,  and 
been  the  model  school  for  several  others  in  Italy.  It  is  under- 
stood that  it  has  had  in  times  past  some  pupils  who,  being  retail- 
ed much  beyond  the  ordinary  period,  had  attained  to  an  extra- 
ordinary proficiency,  acquiring  the  knowledge  of  several  foreign 
languages,  as  well  as  of  some  branches  of  learning  much  beyond 
the  usual  range  of  a  deaf  mute's  attainments.  None  of  these  pro- 
digies Were,  however,  brought  to  our  notice.* 

ROUTE  TO  NAPLES. 

We  returned  the  same  (Monday)  evening  to  our  steamer,  which 
the  next  morning  stopped  at  Leghorn.    Here  the  fame  of  the 

♦It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  institution  has  no  longer  to  contend  with  the  singular 
Sardinian  prejudice  mentioned  in  the  fourth  Paris  circular,  that  by  educating  the 
deaTand  dumb*  they  are  exposed  to  the  danger  of  damnation,  from  which,  left  un- 
Inetructed,  they  would  be  exempt  ( I 
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cathedral,  Campo  Santo  of  temple  of  the  dead,  filled  with  earth 
from  Calvary,  and  world-renowed  leaning  tower  of  Pisa,  tempted 
us  to  take  a  trip  hither  by  the  rail-cars.  Returning  in  the  after- 
noon, we  continued  our  voyage,  stopping  on  Wednesday  at  Civlta 
Fecchia,  the  modern  port  of  Some,  where  however,  we  were  not 

> 

tempted  to  land,  and  reaching  Naples  early  the  next  morning 
(Thursday,  April  10,)  after  a  remarkably  smooth  and  pleasant 
voyage. 


NAPLES. 

Of  course  the  passport  farce  and  the  custom-house  mtunsieifteg 
were  here  re-enacted  with  variation*,  after  enduring  which,  we 
were  graciously  permitted  to  seek  a  hotel ;  and  as  soon  40  .We 
were  comfortably  settled,  we  called  on  our  consul,  Mr.  Hammet, 
(the  U.  S.  chai'ge  WW  at  Capri,*  an  island  down  the  bay,)  and 
enquired  for  the  Neapolitan  school  for  deaf  mutes.  Though  Mr. 
Hammet  had  resided  in  Naples  more  than  forty  years,  he  had 
never  heard  of  such  a  school,  and  did  not  think  there  was  any  in 
the  city.  He  however  promised  to  enquire,  and  if  there  should 
prove  to  be  one,  to  procure  for  us  an  introduction  to  it.  In  the 
evening,  we  received  a  note  from  him  to  say  that  there  was'  a 
school  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  in  the  city,  in  the  Riclusorio,  or 
Albergo  de'Pavori,  depending  on  the  Minister  of  the  Interior, 
from  whom  he  would  ask  permission  for  us  to  visit  it.  Two  days 
afterward  he  enclosed  to  me  the  written  permission  of  the  Minis- 
ter, who  however  "  reserved  to  fix  the  day  when  the  visit  may  be 
made,9'  and  though  we  staid  in  Naples  a  whole  week  that  day 
was  never  fixed. 

In  a  city  full  of  and  surrounded  by  so  many  memorials  of  the 
mightiest  men  of  old,  so  near  too  to  one  of  the  mightiest  mani- 
festations of  God's  power,  a  week  is  soon  past.  We  climbed  to 
the  top  of  Vesuvius,  looked  abroad  over  the  classic  shore  and 
lovely  bay ;  saw  the  perpetual  smoke  rising  from  the  depths  of 
the  crater,  and  witnessed  the  experiment  of  roasting  eggs  by  the 
steam  of  those  fires  which  ever  and  anon  boil  up  from  the  in- 
terior of  our  globe  to  overwhelm. plains  and  cities.    It  #111  eaSfly 

•The  Roman  Oaprea,  the  toeae  of  the  debanoneriei  of  Tiberiaa. 
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be  believed  that  we  did  not  fail  to  walk  through  the  unburied 
streets  and  dwellings  of  the  old  Roman  towns  of  Herculaneum 
and  Pompeii ;  or  to  perform  our  pilgrimages  to  Vjrgll's  tomb  at 
.  Posilipo,  and  to  the  remains  of  the  favorite  villa  of  Cicero* 

As  the  time  we  had  fixed  for  our  departure  for  Rome  approach- 
ed without  any  second  communication  from  the  Minister,  we  ven- 
tured to  call  at  the  deaf  and  dumb  Institution,  taking  our  permit 
with  us.  But  as  the  day  for  our  visit  had  not  been  appointed, 
admission  was  politely  denied  to  us,  on  the  ground  that  the  re- 
ligious ceremonies  then  going  forward  in  the  city,  (it  was  near 
the  middle  of  the  holy  week,)  made  it  improper  to  receive  visitors. 
hi  Italy,  a  festival  day  of  the  church  is  more  sacred  than  the 
Sabbath. 

JOURNEY  TO  ROME.  CAPUA. 

Having  made  a  bargain  with  a  Vetturino  to  take  our  whole  par- 
ty to  Rome,  about  150  miles,  for  fifty  dollars,  we  left  on  the  17th, 
ihis,city  which  though  in  the  latitude  of  New-York,  enjoys  so 
mild  and  equable  a  climate  that  thousands  of  its  population  live 
houseless,  only  taking  temporary  shelter  in  its  ruins  and  vaults 
in  the  severest  weather.  A  railroad  has  long  been  projected 
from  Naples  to  Rome,  but  the  progress  of  everything  is  slow  in 
Italy,  and  we  only  found  one  built  as  far  as  Capua.  Wc  may 
hope  that  the  fortunes  of  the  railroad  company  may  be  happier 
than  those  of.Hanibal,  who,  as  every  reader  will  recollect,  having 
unfortunately  paused  in  his  triumphant  progress  to  rest  his  army 
at  this  very  town  .of  Capua,  was  never  able  to  reach  Rome. 
Short  as  it  is,  this  railroad  enabled  us  to  stay  in  Naples  one 
day  longer,  by  seeding  our  Vetturino  the  day  befoaro  we  started 
with  our  baggage  to  Capua,  where  we  overtookJiim  by  the  cars. 

,  Our  journey  was  on  a  good  macadamized  road,  following  in  gene- 
.  ral  the  course  of  the  famous  Appian  way ;  presenting  monumen- 
tal ruins  of  the  earlier  and  later  Roman  times  at  every  mile,  and 
,xpuch  of  the  distance  affording  magnificent  views  of  thq  Mediter- 
ranean on  one  side  and  of  the  Appenines  on  the  other.     On  the 
second  day  we  came  to  a  gateway  marking  the  boundary  of  the 
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Neapolitan  and  Papal  territories,  on  the  Roman  tide  of  which 
we  met  a  countryman  of  ours  from  Boston,  who  on  hie  way  to 
Naples  had  been  stopped  by  some  absurd  quarantine  regulations, 
because)  though  in  perfect  health  himself,  he  had  touched  at 
Genoa,  where  a  sickness  had  broken  out.  Possibly  a  few  dollar* 
might  have  overcome  the  scruples  of  the  officials  in  his  case,  as  a 
single  one  induced  them  to  pass  our  baggage  unopened. 

On  the  third  day,  Saturday,  April  19,  we  reached  Rome,  pass- 
ing as  we  drove  into  the  town,  the  stupendous  ruins  of  the 
Coliseum,  and  found,  as  we  had  been  forewarned,  great  difficulty 
in  obtaining  lodgings,  the  ceremonies  of  the  holy  week  having 
attracted  an  unusual  concourse  of  visitors*  Alter  much  search, 
however,  we  found  accommodations  in  an  inn  which,  though  its 
stables  wer^in  its  basement  story,  was  sufficiently  neat  and  com* 
fcrtable  at  the  height  at  which  we  were  to  lodge. 

the  next  day,  (Easter  Sunday*)  we  joined  the  immense  throngs 
that  poured  into  Saint  Peter's^  to  witness  or  to  take  part  in  the 
ceremonies  of  this  high  festival,  saw  the  Pope  borne  in  great 
pomp  into  the  church  under  a  canopy,  and  when  the  benedic- 
tion had  been  given,  and  the  throng  had  dispersed,  we  lingered 
to  contemplate  this  grandest  of  all  earthly  temples.  The  illu- 
mination of  this  immense  building  in  the  evening,  made  more 
vivid  our  conceptions  of  its  vast  proportions. 

In  the  square  of  Saint  Ptter's  we  had  the  unexpected  pleasure* 
of  meeting  two  American  travelers,  (Mr.  end  Mrs.  Bloomfield 
from  New- York,)  through  whom  we  received  late  news  of  our 
own  Institution.  We  afterward  learned  from  our  consul  that 
no  fewer  than  450  Americans  had  visited  Rome  within  the  pre- 
ceding twelve  months. 

INSTITUTION  OF  ROME. 

■  * 

'  The  letters  of  recommendation  and  of  introduction  with  which 
we  were  furnished  procured  us  gratifying  attentions  from  our 
chargl,  Mr.  Cass,  and  our  consul,  Mr.  Saunders.  We  *  ere  also 
much  indebted  to  the  kind  attentions  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Uasttegs, 
ministf r4 o(  the yAmeriean  evangelical. chapel,  who,  (as. also  did 
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Mr.  Saunders,)  accompanied  us  on  the  visit  which  we  toot  in 
early  opportunity  of  making  to  the  Roman  Institution  for  tie 
Deaf  and  Dumb.  A  remarkably  graphic  and  well-written 
account  of  this  Institution  and  of  our  visit  to  it,  communicat&L 
by  Mr.  Hastings  to  the  New- York  Evangelist,  is  annexed  to  this 
report,  and  obviates  the  necessity  of  my  going  much  into  details 
in  this  place  concerning  the  particulars  of  our  visit. 

I  may  however  observe  that  the  school  is  pleasantly  situated 

In  the  outskirts  of  the  modern  city,  n£ar  the  vast  remains  6f  tie 

'baths  of  Diocletian,  which  are  said  to  have  been  built  by  tie 

labor*  of  forty  thousand  christian  martyrs,  tod  one  of  the  hflls 

of  which  waa  converted  by  Michael  Angelo  into  orie  of.thfe  rii&t 

magnificent  churches  of  Rome. 

» 

The  notes  taken  by  my  son  find  myself  differ  in  a  fpw  particu- 
lars from  the  recollections  of  Mr.  Hastings.  We  understood  that 
the  school  receives  its  chief  support  from  the  papal  government, 
but  to  what  extent  we  did  hot  learn.  It  numbers  at  present, 
fifty  boys  and  forty  girls,  the  former  being  taught  by  four  in- 
structors, who  by  writing  themselves  dons,  indicate  their  claim 
to  an  ancient  descent,  and  the  latter  by  sisters  of  charity.  We 
nfeed  not  add  that  the  female  pupils  are  kept  in  a  conventual 
seclusion. 

The  opening  of  the  first  school  for  deaf  mutes  at  Rome  dates 
back  to  the  year  1784,  when  a  philanthropic  citizen,  Don  Pascal 
de  Pietro,  sent  a  Don  Th.  Silvestri  to  Paris  to  acquire  the  method 
of  the  Abbe  de  l'Epee.  Silvestri  died  shortly  after  he  returned 
and  commenced  his  labors,  the  school  however  was  kept  up  by  a 
self-taught  teacher  as  a  day  school  for  many  years,  with,  it  is  said 
in  the  Fourth  Paris  Circular,  very  imperfect  results.  Subse- 
quently teachers  were  sent  to  Genoa  to  learn  the  method  of  the 
Padre  Assarotti,  and  better  results  realized ;  but  it  was  not  till 
1841  that  the  Institution  was  transferred  'to  buildings  admitting 
of  the  boarding,  mechanical  instruction,  and  constant  supervision 
of  the  pupils.   „ 

Here  as  at  Genoa  we  found  the  course  of  the  Abb6  Pendola 
used  as  a  guide  for  the  teacher,  and  developed  in  a  series  of 
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mfgaiscript  lessons.  The,$x*mples  in  thffe  tasfo&s  are  chiefly  of 
a  j^ligious  cast,  especial  pains  being  taken  to  teach  selections 
ficajp  sacred  history,  and  to  inculcate  the'dootrines  of  the  Romish 
church.  Some  knowledge  of  Italian  history,  geography  and 
arithmetic  is  however  imparted. 

In  their  school-rooms  the  pupils  sit  at  desks  and  use  small 
slates.  Blackboards  for  the  convenience  of  the  teachers  extend 
across  the  wall  at  one  end  of  the  room. '  We  found  that  here,  as 
also  in  other  Italian  schools,  the  teachers  seemed  unaccustomed 
to  exhibit  theii  pupils,  and  we  had  no  little  difficulty  in  obtain- 
ing any  idea  of  the  intellectual  character  of  the  Institution.  In 
respect  to  the  arts,  however,  they  seemed  to  feel  considerable 
pride,  and  took  pains  to  bring  to  our  notice  all  they  had  accom- 
plished; and  indeed  the  results,  in  this  respect,  were  very 
creditable. 


#* 


At  <mr  request  two  or  three  of  the  most  advanced  pupils  were 
called  ujvto  the  blackboard,  and  wrote  sundry  sentences  to  show 
their  ability  in  the  yse  of  language.  A  few  of  these,  which  my 
son  transcribed,  being  translated,  are  as  follows  : 

On  the  conjunction  though,  "  Though  God  had  done  many  be- 
nefits to  J.,  yet  he  acted  against  him." 

« 

On  as  long  as.  "  As  long  as  the  sons  live,  they  should  re- 
spect their  parents." 


On  the  participle.  "  The  school  being  out,  the  deaf  mutes  go 
tp  their  room." 

One  of  the  boys  also  wrote  out  in  tolerably  correct  language, 
a  simple  story  which  Mr.  Oamage  had  given  by  signs. 

The  signs  used  here  in  the  school-room  seemed  different  from 
tho6e  of  the  Genoese  school,  and  more  widely  divergent  from  our 
own.  To  us  they  appeared  to  be  too  artificial,  and  to  follow  too 
closely  the  order  of  words.  With  finch  signs,  it  is  to  be  feared 
that  ihuch  of  the  instruction  is  a  mere  mechanical  repetition  by 
tfce  pupil  of  words  dictated  to  him  by  signs;  without  any  very  ac- 
curate ideas  being  attached  either  to  the  signs  or  to  the  words. 
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The  division  of  time  is  similar  to  that  adopted  in  the  Institu- 
tion of  Genoa.  Four  hours  of  the  forenoon  are  spent  in  school, 
und  after  dinner,  and  an  hour's  recreation,  there  is  another  hour 
of  study ;  four  hours  of  the  afternoon  are  devoted  to  manual 
labor  and  the  fine  arts,  and  two  hours  are  given  to  study  in  the 
evening.  The  trades  taught  are  shoem&king,  tailoring  and  join- 
ery. In  statuary,  seven  or  eight  boys  are  employed.  Though 
this  branch  had  been  introduced  only  about  two  years,  the  pu- 
pils had  attained  a  remarkable  proficiency.  The  great  demand, 
in  Italy  for  works  of  art,  makes  the  different  branches  of  the  fine 
arts  very  eligible  employments  for  deaf  mutes  in  that  country. 

The  population  of  the  Papal  States  exceeds  three  millions, 
among  whom  there  are  estimated  to  be  from  fifteen  hundred  to 
two  thousand  deaf  mutes,  for  whom  this  is  the  only  school,  ex- 
cept a  very  small  private  school  at  Ferrara,  in  the  extreme  north 
of  the  Papal  territories.  When  we  reflect  how  little  has  bean 
done  for  this  large  number  of  heathen  in  their  own  borders,  com- 
pared with  what  is  done  for  the  same  class  by  many  of  the  seen-* 
lar  governments  of  Europe,  we  may  well  doubt  whether,  even 
in  a  matter  of  religious  instruction,  a  government  of  ecclesiastics 
is  best  adapted  to  promote  the  good  of  the  governed. 

INSTITUTION  OF  SIENNA. 

Having  lingered  as  long  as  our  ulterior  plans  would  allow  la ; 
this  city,  once  the  mistress  of  the  civilized  world,  and  still  sur- 
passing all  other  cities  in  works  of  art  and  in  spirit-stirring  me- 
morials of  the  past,  (though  its  institutions  are  far  behind  the 
present  progress  of  the  human  race)  we  left,  with  two  or  three 
American  fellow-travelers,  in  an  extra  diligence,  at  midnight,  be- 
tween Monday  and  Tuesday,  (April  28,29)  reached  Givita  Vec- 
chia  the  next  (Tuesday)  noon,  and  took  a  steamer  (the  Vesuvius) 
for  Leghorn.  This  time  the  sea  was  in  no  gentle  mood,  and  en- 
tirely yost  the  character  for  placidity  which  it  had  won  in  our 
former  voyage.  Proceeding  from  Leghorn  by  railroad  to  Flo- 
rence, after  a  short  sojourn  in  that  celebrated  capital,  we  taade 
an  excursion  to  Sienna,  some  forty  miles  south  of  Florence,  once 
a  free  republic,  the  proud  and  powerful  rival  of  Florence,  able 
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*  •  • 

to  tend  a  hundred  thousand  armed  men  out  of  her  own  gates, 
now  reduced  by  three  centuries  of  misgovernment  to  an  inferior 
town  of  18,000  souls,  but  still  the  principal  seat  of  Tuscan  learn- 
ing and  science. 

We  were  attracted  so  far  out  of  our  route  by  the  reputation  of 
the  Abbe  Pendola,  the  founder  and  still  the  titular  director  of 
the  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  of  this  city,  whose  works 
we  had  found  in  general  use  in  similar  schools  throughout  Italy. 

Through  some  misunderstanding,  (being  carried  beyond  the 
point  where  we  should  have  stopped,  and  obliged  to  wait  several 
hours,)  we  lost  a  day  on  our  way,  and  thus  were  compelled  to 
visit  the  Institution  on  Sunday.  This,  however,  presented  no 
difficulty,  it  not  being  a  time  of  high  festival,  like  the  Wednesday 
on  which  we  were  denied  admittance  to  the  Neapolitan  school. 
We  were  received  very  politely  and  cordially  by  the  Padre  Luigi 
Bianchi,  the  second  director  of  the  Institution.  This  Padre  with 
another  priest,  and  a  deaf-mute  assistant,  constituted  the  corps 
of  instructors  for  the  male  department.  Besides  these  there*  were 
three  young  ecclesiastics  who  performed  the  duties  of  supervision 
for  which  they  received  no  other  compensation  than  their  board. ' 
The  Padre,  a  remarkably  fine  looking  and  intelligent  man,  gave 
us  every  information  in  his  power. 

As  early  as  1816  there  was  a  small  private  school  for  deaf  mutef  " 
at  first  at  Leghorn,  sustained  by  individual  charity,  afterward ' 
transferred  to  Pisa,  and  favored  with  some  Aid  from  the  Tuscan 
government.  Meantime,  in  1828,*  the  Abbe*  Thomas  Pendola, 
of  Sienna,  was  led  to  engage  in  the  instruction  of  the  deaf  and 
dumb,  and  having  spent  some  time  in  Genoa  to  acquire  all  the 
improvements  made  in  that  celebrated  school,  the  results  attained 
by  him  were  so  superior  that  the  government  transferred  the 
school  of  Pisa  to  Sienna,  uniting  both  under  his  care.  The  Insti- 
tution was  declared  imperial  and  royal,  (for  though  Tuscany  is 
only  a  Grand  Duchy,  its  sovereign,  in  virtue  of  his  connection 
with  the  house  of  Austria,  takes  such  titles,)  and  is  the  only  one 
in  the  Tuscan  States.    The  aid  from  the  government  extends  only 

•  See  Morel*i  ▲aaaU,  etc.,  II,  6#. 


tq  am  annual  appropriation  of  8,00?  Tuscan  lift,  (*b?ut  |1£50,) 
designed  for  the  salaries  of  the  instructors  and  other  general  pur- 
poses, and  the  support  of  eight  government  pupils.  This  appro- 
priation enables  the  Institution  to  receive  pupils  at  the  low  rate 
of  about  400  /ire,  (about  (60).  Several,  we  understood,  were 
supported  by  charitable  persons.  The  present  number  of  pupils 
is  forty,  (twenty- three  boys  and  seventeen  girls).  The  govern- % 
xnent  provision  is  evidently  very  inadequate,  since,  in  1843,  the 
census  showed  697  deaf  mutes  in  the  Tuscan  states  in  a  popula- 
tion of  a  million  and  a  half.  If  the  whole  are  to  be  educated, 
from  80  to  100  ought  to  be  constantly  under  instruction. 

,  Xhe  4bb&  Pendola,  to  whom  thf  ,9ch9pl  owes  its  foundation, 
refutation  and  success,  has  retired  from  its  active  management, 
havipg  been  transferred  by  the  government  to  the  presidency  of 
t^e  royal  college,  called  the  college  Tolomei,  designed  for  the 
e^vufttion  of  the  noble  and  chosen  youths  of  Tuscany. 

.  Pupils  are  admitted  at  the  age  of  seven  and  upwards,  and 
usually  remain  six  jears.  They  may  be  received  at  any  time  of 
thpyear. 

The  younger  pupils  are  kept  under  instruction  from  eight  to 
ten  hours  daily.  But  those  who  have  been  •  in  the  Institution 
tfeteie  years  are  in  school  only  four  hours  daily,  and  if  their  cir- 
cfpty&tnoe?  require  it,  spend  six  hours  in  learning  a  trade.  In 
tye  highest  class  the  hours  of  study  were  apportioned  as  follows : 
Two  hours  ware  devoted  Mondays,  Wednesdays  and  Fjridays  to 
instruction  in  the  catechism,  and  the  application  to  its  language 
of  the  principles  of  grammar ;  and  on  Tuesdays,  Thursdays  and 
Sgtprdays  to  teaching  history  in  the  same  manner ;  one  hour  each 
d#J  was  spent  with  Pendola's  course  of  instruction,  which  they 
htyd  not  yet  completed  $  the  remaining  hour  was  devoted  three 
tynes  a  week  to  geography,  and  on  the  alternate  days  to  familiar 
cpnversations  in  written  language.  It  may  be  judged  from  thta 
account  that  the  attainments  of  the  pupils  on  other  than  doctri- 
nal subjects  cannot  be  very  extensive.  With  us,  the  time' here 
given  to  the  study  of  catechism  would,  with  the  riiore  advanced 
classes,  be  devoted  to  reading  the  Scriptures,  but  of  course  that 
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to  oat  of  the  question  in  Italy,  where  Die  Stratum  are  net  eJk 
lowed  to  be  printed  or  circulated  in  the*  vernacular  langaage.* 

We  were  ftret  introduced  into  the  boys'  school  room,  an  apart- 
ment of  good  die,  with  the  usual  arrangement  of  benches  and 
desks,  looking  towards  *  blackboard  at  one  end  of  the  room  ex- 
tending Ms  entire  width.  Here  aH  the  male  pupil*  were  asjem* 
bled,  with  their  teachers  and  monitors.  Jher  some  conversation, 
Padre  Bianchi  called  up  one  of  the  boys,  who  had  been  between 
three  and  four  years  under  instruction,  and  directed  him  to  write 
my  name,  which  he  spelled  to  him  by  the  Italian  manual  alpha- 
bet. I  then,  asked  the  boy  a  few  questions  by  natural  signs, 
eyhkh  ha  readily  comprehended,  and  answered  in  writing :  e.  g. : 
«  Sow  oty  we  you  V  "  thirteen."  *  Are  you*  parent*  living  18 
«  Tea  air,  tb*y  **e  living."  The  boy  el«o  warote  japl**  tp  a  &uj* 
ber  of  simple  questions  put  to  him  in  writing  by  hid  teacher  j 
(e.  g.:  who  created  the  world,  and  in  how  many  days  1)  He  also 
wrote  the  following  sentence  proposed  by  myself  and  dictated  to 
him  in  natural  signs  by  his  teacher: 

"When  tana  was  w  wrth*  h?  took  little  duldroR  in  hit  fravf 
amkbltfsftd  th*m." 

The  boyq  then  retired  with  the  yQung  priests  who  have  charge 
of  them  out  of  school  hour?. .  Here  as  at  Paris,  the  Sunday  is  4 
holiday,  and  they  had' been  promised  a  walk  through  the  city  *i 
this  hour.  They  soon  re-appeared  equipped  for  their  promenade 
la  a  neat  and  becoming  uniform,  consisting  of  a  blue  coat  with 
gilt  buttons,,  dark  pants  and  a  silk  hat. 


We  were  «Mriqefc4  by  Padr*Bi*Mki  gw  tta  bwMiog>  || 
1*4  frxm  »  wrtwtery,  the  iptaiml  nmngtmente  tf  wbW*  wwt 
Htttdy  changed.  The  <*IU  of  the  wmk*  now  wm  w  b*4 
efcamben  ft*  the  boys,  eaoh  of  whom  bad  thus  not  only  a  atp* 
bed*  hat  a  separate  bed-iwm.    Tkdsa  oeUt  wej»  arrwged  *o 


f  Outline*  pf  Scripture  alitor?  art  diligently  taftf ht ;  but  in  all  aaattare  of  doc- 
tftJao  the  appeal  It  made,  not  to  the  authority  of  the  Scriptures  but  to  that  of  the 

taarc*»  Of  huh  the  Pope  and^i*  aon»etU#j*  «ve  rtaponaij**  t*?**  ftt  H* 
eometaoai  of  their  interpretation  of  the  Scripture*,  bat  the  eontoienee  of  the  lay- 
mas  it  aatiafled  tf  ho  beiieres  and  acta  aa  the  Chnreh  directa. 
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each  side  of  a  long  hall  or  corridor,  and  were  sufficiently  neat 
and  pleasant. 

.  In  a  separate  building  of  one  story  are  taught  the  trades  of  ca- 
binet-making, shoe-making,  tailoring,  printing  and  turning.  We 
were  assured  that  the  pupils  gained  such  a  knowledge  of  a  trade 
while  in  the  Institution,  that  they  were  able  on  leaving  to  support 
themselves  with  a  lit#e  additional  instruction.  (We  presume 
this  is  not  to  be  understood  of  those  admitted  at  the  earliest  age.) 
One  room  of  this  building  fitted  up  for  instruction  in  drawing, 
was  shown  to  us.  Some  of  the  drawings  exhibited  to  us  were 
remarkably  good. 

The  chapel  is  a  well  arranged  room,  with  seats  for  the  boys  on 
the  main  floor,  and,  (as  at  Paris,)  for  the  girls  in  a  gallery  above. 
We  were  also  shown  into  the  dining  room  of  the  male  depart- 
ment, which  appeared  neat  and  well  arranged.  f 

Our  courteous  conductor  next  led  us  to  the  female  department, 
which  it  is  unnecessary  to  observe,  is  strictly  separated  from  that 
of  the  boys,  and  introduced  us  to  the  superior,  Sister  Guiseppa 
Patrito,  an  intelligent,  amiable  and  energetic  woman,  who  is  as- 
sisted in  the  department  of  instruction  by  two  other  nuns,  She, 
|n  a  very  obliging  manner,  escorted  us  through  her  department, 
including  the  kitchen,  (which  was  under  the  care  of  a  Sister  of 
Charity,  and  where  the  food  both  of  the  males  and  females  is  pre* 
pared,)  the  dining  room,  the  sleeping  apartments,  similar  to  those 
of  the  boys,  the  work  rooms,  where  we  saw  some  fine  specimens 
of  embroidery,  and  of  artificial  flowers,  the  private  chapel  of  the 
nuns,  (of  which  the  altar  was  profusely  ornamented  with  artifi- 
cial flowers  made  by  the  girls,)  and  the  school  room  where  we 
found  the  female  pupils  assembled.  They  were  of  a  more  intellect- 
ual cast  of  countenance,  and  more  pleasing  in  their  personal  appear*- ' 
Ace  than  the  female  pupils  we  had  seen  in  other  Italian  schools. 
One  of  them,  a  fair  and  delicate  girl  of  ten,  who  wrote  her  nam* 
for  us,  we  were  informed,  was  the  daughter  of  a  noble  house,  her- 
self the  fifth  deaf  mute  in  it.  She  had  been  about  six  months 
under  instruction.    8he  could  write  *  number  of  words,  but  had 
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not  yet  been  introduced  to  the  formation  of  sentences.  We  were 
rather  surprised  that  she  could  not  yet  write  such  common-plaoe 
words  as  hat  and  handkerchief y  but  this  appears  to  have  been  be* 
cause  names  of  articles  of  dress  are  not  taught  till  towards  the 
end  of  the  long  vocabulary  which  begins  the  "Course"  of  £en- 
dola. 

The  Padre  Bianchi,  when  we  took  ohr  leave,  presented  us  with 
several  of  the  works  of  the  Abbe  Pendola  relative  to  deaf  mutes 
and  their  instruction,  and  also  a  very  neatly  printed  congratulatory 
poem  by  the  same  author,  as  a  specimen  of  the  typography  of  the 
pupils  of  the  Institution.  One  of  the  printed  documents  pre- 
sented to  us  was  a  methodical  programme  of  studies ;  (Prospectus 
of  the  Education  which  is  given  to  the  pupils  of  the  Royal  Tus- 
can Institution  for  deaf  mutes  in  Sienna,*)  by  a  note  to  which  we 
learn  that  it  is  proposed  to  give  lessons  in  articulation  only  to 
those  pupils  who  either  hear  partially,  or  had  become  deaf  in 
childhood.  Whether  such  lessons  are  actually  given  we  did  not 
learn. 

•  Proopotto  doU»  JEduoasioao  oho  il  44  ofli  ahuml  del  R«  Ittitato  Toaoano  dot 
•ordo-muU  in  Sioaa.    With  o  list  qf  the  p*pil*  i»  1845,  (46  i*nmmb«-  fto.) 
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PROSPECTUS  OP  STUDIES  AT  SIENNA. 
In  this  prospectus,  disposed  in  the  form  of  a  table,  the  name 
and  objects  of  education  arts  classed,  as  (1)  physical  (gymnastics)* 
(2)  intellectual,  (3)  moral  and  religious,  (4)  industrial.  The  two 
lasf?  divisions  require  no  farther  explanation  than  has  been  al- 
ready given.  Under  the  second  division  we  And  the  following, 
Mich  will  give  a  sufficient  idea  of  the  whole. 


Conventional  gestures. 
Dactylology. 

Interpretation  of  signs  by  dactylology. 
Recitation  by  dactylology  of  lessons  got  by  heart. 
(The  study  ef  grammar  Is  divided  in  sueh  • 
manner  as  to  serve  as  a  guide  in  the  whole 
development  of  the  instructions  in  written 
^     language.) 
f  Nomenclature.  $2SKL 


\  Qualities. 
Study  of  phrases  interpreted  by  mlmography.* 
^j  j  Use  of  the  dictionary. 
m     Reading  of  a  book  by  signs. 
Intellectual  reading. 

Written  conversations  between  master  &  pupil. 
Conversations  of  the  pupils  among  themselves. 
Writing  after  the  signs  of  the  master. 
Upon  known  events. 
Upon  a  given  subject. 
,  Letters  of  various  kinds. 
Arithmetic. 
Practical  geometry. 
Geography. 

Abridgement  of  natural  history. 
Elements  of  profane  history. 

A  more  elevated  instruction  according  to  the  progress 
and  the  capacity  of  the  pupil. 

•VikiHdvw  nothtafof  mimoFBfli/i<h*a*li)i**b<xA.    VtAmf  Hi*  am&m  at  U 
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This  table  will  give  a  mow  fetorable  idea  of  the  method  of 
this  school,  perhaps  the  best  conducted  and  most  successful  iu 
Italy.  The  «  Course  of  Practical  Instruction  "  of  the  Abb£  Pen- 
dola  is  professedly  a  compilation  from  the  works  of  Bebian  and 
other  distinguished  French  teachers  and  the  unpublished  lessons 
of  Assarotti.  It  is  more  methodical  than  Bebian's  Manual,  and 
contains  many  mo*e  illustrative  sentences,  (and  some  little  nwv 
fstivft*,)  but  is  inferior  to  the  Manual  in  clearness  of  explanation, 
and  in  practical  adaptation  to  the  circumstanced  of  deaf-mute 
pupil*. 

.  It  begins  with  a  half-alphabetical,  half-methodioal  "  nomen- 
clature of  material  objects/'  embracing  about  a  thousand  words, 
which  must  occupy  the  pupil  and  task  his  memory  for  ait  least 
the  better  part  of  the  first  year.  After  a  few  lessons  on  the  artf* 
flcial  distinction  of  gender,  and  the  plural  termination,  another 
long  semi-methodical  vocabulary  is  given,  embracing  nfearly 
three  hundred  adjectives,  some  of  them  expressing  quite  eompley 
and  elevated  ideas,  (e.  g.  invisible,  salubrious,  tempestuous,)  all 
to  be  committed  to  memory  before  the  pupil  has  karaed  a  single 
verb.  The  verb  u-are  is  then  introduced,  in  the  manner  of 
Sicard,  as  a  link  between  substance  and  quality ;  and  for  a  long 
time  the  only  form  of  language  the  pupil  possesses  is  the  asser- 
tion or  negation  of  quality,  or  of  classification  by  means  of  this 
verb,  e.  g~,  "  The  stars  are  bright;"  "The  rose  is  not  greeny" 
"  The  ox  is  a  quadruped ; "  "  The  crow  is  black  and  voracious ; " 
"  The  snow  is  white  and  cold j "  and  so  ad  indtfinitum*  It  is  not ' 
till  the  middle  lesson  of  the  course  that  sufficient  materials  hav# 
been  collected  to  present  to  the  pupils  some  examples  of  little 
narratives  and  descriptions,  adapted  -  to  put  his  knowledge  of 
language  to  praotical  use  in  the  ordinary  concerns  of  life. 

A.%  a  supplement  to  his  larger  ttork,  Mr.  Pendola  has  pub- 
lished a  small  volume  of  graduated  Exercises  in  Reading,  which 
appeals  very  well  adapted  to  the  use  of  the  deaf  and  dumb." 

Leaving  the  Institution,  we  called  at  ihe  «  College  Talamei,» 
a  noble  building  in  the  Doric  order,  designed  for  the  education 
of  the  children  <of  the  Tuscan  mobility.    Sending  in  our  cards  to 
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the  Abbe  Pendola,  we  met  with  a  most  cordial  reception  from 

that  distinguished  man,,  whose  knowledge  of  French  enabled  us 

to  converse  with  ease  and  fluency.    He  dwelt  with  enthusiasm 

and  affectionate  interest  on  the  subject  of  deaf-mute  instruction, 

and  the  foundation,  of  the  school  of  Sienna.    Pointing  to  two 

.  portraits  hanging  on  the  wall  of  his  room,  he  said, "  These  were 
my  first  deaf-mute  pupils."  They  were  Francesco  and  Ascanio 
Burlamacchi,  brothers  of  the  little  girl  we  have  mentioned  as 
the  fifth  deaf  mute  in  her  family.    The  Abb£  gave  us  an  into- 

'  resting  relation  of  his  labors  in  behalf  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  in 
substance  as  follows :  "  Certain  metaphysical  questions  having 
occupied  my  thoughts,  especially  the  question  whether  the  con- 
ception of  a  God  was  possible  to  the  human  mind  unenlightened 
by  instruction,  and  unaccustomed  to  reasoning  from  effects  to 
causes,  the  case  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  occurred  to  me,  and  I  at 
once  resolved  to  investigate  the  mental  phenomena  peculiar  to 
them.  Fortunately,  these  two  deaf  mutes  were  in  Pisa,  where  I 
then  resided,  and  with  the  permission  of  their  parents,  I  imme- 
diately commenced  their  instruction  In  the  first  few  steps,  as 
you  will  readily  imagine,  I  found  but  little  difficulty;  but 
after  a  certain  time,  I  found  myself  greatly  embarrassed,' and' 
unable  to  make  any  satisfactory  progress,  for  want  of  an  instru- 
ment with  which  to  completely  unlock  their  faculties.  Such  an 
instrument  I  found  in  the  language  of  gestures,  and  at  the  Insti- 
tution for  the  deaf  and  dumb  at  Genoa,  under  the  instruction  of 

m  the  Padre  Assarotti,  whom  I  acknowledge  as  my  master  in  this 
art,  I  acquired  a  knowledge  of  that  language,  and  of  the  general 
principles  by  which  the  mind  of  the  deaf  mute  may  be  gradually 
developed.  Since  then  I  have  taken  the  deepest  interest  in  the 
welfare  of  this  unfortunate  class  of  the  community.  Such  was 
my  success  with  my  first  pupils,  that  I  was  induced  to  open  a 
school  for  the  instruction  of  others  similarly  afflicted.  After 
some  time  the  Government  took  it  under  its  protection,  and 
established  it  at  Sienna."  (A  previously  existing  school  was 
united  with  or  superseded  by  it,  as  we  have  already  remarked.) 
"  The  Government  has  since  placed  me  in  another  post,  but 
though  duty  compels  my  presence  here,  my  heart  is  thtrt> 
(pointing  towards  the  Deaf-mute  Institution.)  Since  I  became  an 
instructor  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  I  have  been  made  a  wiser 
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philosopher  and  a  better  man."  And  he  subsequently  remarked1, 
"  If  all  philosophers  were  instructors  of  the  deaf  and  dumb, 
there  would  not  be  so  much  false  philosophy  in  the  world,  for 
the  analysis  of  language  is  the  analysis  of  ideas." 

Though  our  experience  might  not  lead  us  to  the  concision  thaf 
teachers  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  become  necessarily  good  philoso  • 
pliers,  still  his  generous  enthusiasm  in  this  cause  of  the  noble* 
humanity,  and  his  warm  sympathy  in  the  art  to  which  our  owa 
faculties  had  long  been  devoted  were  delightful,  and  the  recol- 
lections of  this  interview  are  among  the  most  pleasant  associated 

with  our  European  tour. 

* 

On  our  alluding  to  his  published  works,  he  very  modestly 
remarked  that  the  necessity  of  the  case  had  compelled  him  to 
prepare  a  "  Course  of  Instruction"  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and 
that  he  had  been  gratified  that  it  had  met  with  such  general 
favor  from  instructors  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  throughout  Italy. 
He  would  be  very  glad,  he  added,  had  time  been  allowed  him, 
to  do  for  their  benefit  much  more  than  he  had  done. 

In  reply  to  a  question  why  he  had  adopted  a  manual  alphabet, 
which  appeared  to  us  much  inferior  to  that  handed  down  to  ut 
from  the  Abbe  de  V  Ep£e,  he  remarked  that  the  one  he  had  cho- 
sen had  been  used  in  Italy  for  furtive  communications  long  before 
the  instruction  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  was  aver  thought  of  there^ 
and  that  it  was  now  in  very  general  use  among  the  people ;  se 
that,  with  this  alphabet,  an  educated  deaf  mute  could  hold  eoiy» 
versation  with  almost  every  one  he  met.  Some  of  the  letters^ 
however,  he  admitted  he  had  been  obliged  to  modify  from  motives 
of  delicacy. 

When  we  took  our  leave,  he  embraced  each  of  us,  pressing  his 
lips  to  ours,  as  is  the  custom  of  Italians  when  they  would  show 
an  especial  regard. 

BOLOGNA,  FERRARA,  PADUA,  VENICE. 

Returning  to  Florence,  we  took  places  in  the  diligence  for 
Bologna,  setting-  out  in  the  evening  and  traveling  all  night,  a 
dark  rainy  night,  and  more  in  the  carriage  than  it  would  oon*» 
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Jbrtably  hold.  Our  situation  became  mote  tolerable  when  day 
jeturaed,  and,  passing  a  gorge  of  the  Appenines,  we  had  views 
©f  frequent  cascades  put  in  full  play  by  the  night's  rain.  At  the 
boundary  of  the  Tuscan  and  Papal  territories,  we  were  obliged 
to  undergo  an  examination  of  our  baggage,  for  in  these  countries 
torerjr  taller  is  held  to  be  a  smuggler  tif  1  th*  eototrttty  fs  proved, 
<fliu*  detaining  us  an  hont,  for  which  ttouble  and  detention  ** 
%ad  to  pay.  Travelers,  however,  must  submit  t*  the  htitaoi*  of 
fhe  government  In  a  country  they  choose  to  Visit  at  fhey  submit 
to  the  hulnottt  of  Kfr  climate. 

Resting  a  night  at  Bologna,  which,  anciently  renowned  lot  the 
public  spirit  of  its  citizens,  as  the  home  of  some  of  the  greatest 
W  Italian  painters,  and  as  the  seat  of  one  of  the  most  celebrated, 
ttnivertitie*  of  Europe,  is  now  more  generally  known  (such  it 
feme)  for  its  sausages;  on  Wednesday  we  continued  our  Journey 
to  Padua,  through  the  great  basin  of  the  Po,  a  level,  marshy 
country,  drained  by  ditches  and  protected  by  embankments,  the 
work  of  many  centuries.  The  civilization  of  India  or  of  China 
can  hardly  have  remained  more  stationary  than,  in  some  respects, 
that  of  this  region*  The  mode  of  spinning  (twirling  the  spindle 
in  the  baAcL>)  Scenied  to  have  been  handed  down  from  thettat 
a£  Herctik*  j  the  carts  and  their  gearing,  and  the  ifirtttutfents  ef 
tglfanlturfe  gertrally*  wore  ahioet  equally  tad*  and  inartificial  j* 
atill,  the  donntty  i»  well  cultivated,  and  h4*e  and  then*  arose 
villas  of  fine  architectural  proportions,  probably  adorned  within 
with  some  of  thoee  superior  painttogs  and  tftatnes  ef  wkifeh  Italy 
eoataibs  itoofce  than  the  world  besMe. 

At  Ferrara,  the  northernmost  city  of  the  Papal  States,  (once 
the  seat  of  the  famous  House  of  Este,)  where  we  stopped  to 
breakfast  and  saw  the  name  of  JByron  carved  on  the  stone  wall 
*f  Tasso's  dungton,  we  made  the  acquaintance  of  a  Mr.  Giaseppt 
(Joseph)  Cavazzioi,  who  was  giving  instruction  to  three  deaf  and 
dumb  boys.  He  said  that  he  had  met  with  gratifying  success  in 
this  task,  and  had  fertned  the  nucleus  of  what  lie  hoped  would 
become  a  flourishing  school. 


-  Besting  the  thkd  sight  ^f  our  journey  aft  Padua,  ire  rote  early 
intending  to  take  the  rail  ears  for  Veniee,  bat  were  persuadfei 
by  a  waiter  to  have  a  eup  el  eofifee,  he  assuring  us  there  ww$ 
plenty  of  lime.  Before  We  tad  finished  our  eoflee  word  WW 
broeght  us  that  we  were  too  late  ibr  the  ears.  Finding  oureelpef 
vtotims  of  An  old  trick  upot  travelers,  we  submitted  like  philos- 
ophers and  took  advantage  <A  our  enforced  stay  to  view  some  of 
the  notabilities  ef  this  most  aftoktat  town,  which)  as  Virgil  telle 
us,  was  founded  by  Antenor  the  Trajan,  whose  sarcophagus  is 
still  known.  More  feith,  perhaps,  is  due  to  the  discovery  of  the 
leaden  coffin  and  skeleton  of  Livy  here  enshrined  in  much  potoip* 
at  the  head  of  a  series  of  eminent  Patavine*  ending  with  the 

great  traveler  Bel&oni.  %        * 

• 

Taking  the  second  train  at  half  past  one,  we  reached  Venice 
about  3  o'clock  on  Thursday  afternoon,  (May  8.)  In  this  city  of 
the  sea,  whose  streets  are  canals,  with  gondolas  for  carriages, 
once  a  mighty  maratime  power,  the  bulwark  of  Christendom 
against  the  advancing  surges  of  Turkish  dominion,  now  a  mere 
Austrian  dependency,  full  of  magnificent  palaces,  hardly  one  of 
which  is  inhabited  by  the  heirs  of  their  former  owners,  we  re- 
mained some  fourdays ;  and  on  Monday,  the  13th,  proceeded  by 
railroad  to;  Verona. 

VERONA* 

The  next  morning,  after  visiting  the  ampitheatre  in  this  town, 
a  vast  monument  of  Roman  magnificence,  which  by  the  watchful 
bare  of  the  Veronese,  still  stands,  in  its  eighteenth  centuiy,  in  a 
remarkable  state  of  preservation,  we  went  to  the  Institution  for 
the  Deaf  and  Dumb.  Here  we  found  some  difficulty  in  gaining 
admission,  as  the  master,  Mr.  Procolo,  was  unwell.  After  some 
explanations,  however,  we  were  ushered  into  the  school-room, 
where  we  found  the  whole  school,  (only  fourteen  boys,)  assem- 
bled. They  Were  all  neatly  attired,  and  appeared  quite  intelli- 
gent. In  a  short  time  the  master  made  his  appearance,  and 
apologised  for  the  delay  in  admitting  us,  saying  that,  not  feeling 
Well,  he  had  retired  for  a  little  rest. 
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Instruction  in  articulation  is  the  prominent  feature  of  this 
iehool ;  but  the  success  of  the  teacher  did  not  seem  to  us  in  pro- 
portion to  his  wishes.  After  requiring  some  of  his  pupils  to  <# 
pronounce  a  number  of  syllables  and  single  words,  he  directed 
four  or  five  to  take  their  crayons  and  approach  within  a  few  feet, 
when  he  with  a  very  slow  and  distinct  utterance  dictated  the 
following  sentence  in  Italian:  "This  morning  these  English 
gentlemen  have  come  to  see  the  jdeaf  and.  dumb.  Though  our 
superior  is  not  very  well,  he  came  down  to  see  these  gentlemen 
with  pleasure."  Several  of  the  words  had  to  be  repeated  again 
and  again,  before  all  the  boys  caught  them,  and  then  the  whole 
sentence  was  again  pronounced.  Even  then  some  made  omis- 
sions ;  but  one  or  tw<f  wrott  the  sentence  with  entire  accuracy. 
A  mode  of  communication* so  difficult,  tedious  and  uncertain 
could  be  of  no  practical  value,  except  with  persons  unable  to 
read,  and  too  dull  or  stiff  to  make  signs  at  all ;  upon  such  per- 
sons, deaf  mutes  of  the  poorer  classes  sometimes  have  to  depend ; 
but  it  may  be  doubted  whether,  even  in  these  cases  the  advan- 
tage to  be  gained  by  such  skill  in  articulation  and  reading  on 
the  lips  ^s  are  usually  attainable  by  deaf  mutes,  is  worth  any 
pains  in  the  acquisition.  There  will  be  some  member  of  the 
family  able  to  interpret  for  the  others,  or  the  deaf  mute  will  be 
forced  to  find  more  congenial  associates. 

None  of  the  pupils  of  this  school  spoke  with  a  natural  intona- 
tion of  voice/  The  teaching  of  articulation  is  attempted  with 
all,  but  with  two  or  three,  every  endeavor  has  proved  an  utter 
failure.  These  the  instructor  taught  to  use  language  by  writing 
as  best  he  coqld.  The  word  Jtmore,  (love,)  being  pronounced 
by  one  of  our  party,  some  of  them,  after  several  repetitions,  suc- 
ceeded in  catching  it.  Unwilling  to  trespass  longer  on  the  atten- 
tion of  the  master,  under  the  circumstances,  we  cut  short  our 
visit.  The  establishment,  we  learned,  was  a  private  one ;  a  few 
of  the  pupils  being  pay  pupils,  and  the  others  supported  by  the 
contributions  of  the  benevolent.  Five  or  six  girls  are  instructed 
in  another  building,  under  the  care  of  some  religious  sister- 
hood. 
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VERONA— MILAN. 

We  left  Verona  at  2  P.  M.  (May  13,)  and  reached  Milan  about 
nine  the  next  morning,  after  riding  all  night,  the.  latter  part  of 
the  way  by  railroad  from  Treviglio.*    In  this  ancient  city,  long 
the  capital  of  Lombardy,  we  remained  two  days.    Milan  is  a 
stately,  well-built,  handsome  city?  and  not,  like  the  greater  num- 
ber of  Italian  capitals,  a  city  ofrruins.    Successively  razed  to  the 
ground  by  the  Huns,  the  Goths,  and  in  the  twelfth  century  by 
the  Germans,  it  has  few  or  no  Woman  remains,  but  gains  in  beau* 
ty,  cheerfulness  and  comfort  what  it  lacks  in  antiquarian  inter- 
est.   Formerly  the  seat  of  a  race  of  native  tyrants  (the  ViscontiJ 
among  the  most  powerful  and  unprincipled  in  Italy,  it  has  for 
three  centuries  owned  the  dominion  of  foreign  masters,  of  whom 
its  present  lords,  the  Austrians,  are  not  perhaps  the  worst.    Here, 
as  in  other  Italian  cities,  the  traveler  is  tempted  to  linger  in  long 
galleries  of  such  old  paintings  as  are  hardly  to  be  seen  out  of 
Italy;  and  is  bewildered  by  the  architectural  magnificence  of 
churches,  halls  and  towers,  where  pile  upon  pile  has  been  grow- 
ing for  a  series  of  ages,  ' 

On  the  day  of  our  arrival,  we  called  at  the  Institution -for  the 
deaf  and  dumb,  where  we  met  with  a  cordial  welcome,  and  cour- 
teous attentions  from  the  director,  the  Abb6  Giovanni  Battista 
(John  Baptist)  Costardi.  From  him,  or  from  documents  partly 
in  manuscript  which  he  was  so  good  as  to  furnish  us  with,  we 
obtained  the  following  particulars: 

The  Institution  of  Milan  is  the  only  one  supported  by  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  Lombard-Venetian  Kingdom,  (Austrian  Italy,) 
that  of  Verona  being,  as  we  have  seen,  a  private  establishment 
tt  was  commenced  in  1806,  as  a  private  school,  by  a  teacher 
named  Ey  vraud  de  Leon,  who  being  a  protestant,  was  removed 
in  1816.  The  government  however  charged  itself  with  the  sup- 
port of  the  school,  which  was  till  1830,  a  day  school.  In  that 
year  it  received  a  new  organization  from  the  Emperor  Francis  I. 
and  was  declared  the  Imperial  and  Royal  Institution  for  the  Lom- 
bard-Venetian Kingdom. 
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The  Abbi  Bagutti,  a  man  of  eminence,  author  of  several  tracts 
on  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  of  some  school  boeks,  who  conduc- 
ted the  Institution  for  many  years,  died  in  1687.  The  respect  in 
Which  his  memory  is  held  is  testified  by  a  well  executed  and  ex- 
pressive bust  in  marble  placed  in  the  porch  of  the  Institution. 

Hie  government  has  founded  24  free  scholarships  for  indigent 
deaf  mutes,  reserving  to  itself  the^right  to  select  its  beneficiaries. 
There  are  also  three  half-gratuitous  places,  two  for  girls  and  one 
for  boys,  These  threqare  for  the  deaf  mutes  of  Lombardy  only; 
but  the  twenty- four  are  open  both  to  Lombards  and  Venetians, 
who  should  apply  for  gratuitous  admission  to  their  respective 
provincial  governments.  The  age  of  admission  is  not  earlier  than 
seven  nor  later  than  fourteen.  Certificates  of  baptism,  capacity 
for  instruction,  having  been  vaccinated  or  had  the  small  pox,  be- 
ing of  good  health  and  manners,  as  well  as  of  indigence,  are  re- 
quired ;  and  also  a  bond  to  take  away  and  provide  for  the  pupil 
at  the  end  of  his  course.  -' 

*  m 
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At  present  there  are  in  the  Institution  eight  pay  pupils,  six 
boys  and  two  girls.  The  price  for  pay  pupils  is  760  Austrian  tk% 
(about  $115,)  for  which  sum  they  are  provided  with  medical  at- 
tendance, as  well  as  board  and  instruction.  Each  pupil  is  re- 
quired to  bring  his  own  bed  and  its  furniture,  four  cults  of 
clothes,  (1.  e.  one  for  holidays  and  one  for  ordinary  days,  and  the 
Sfcme  of  lighter  materials  for  summer,)  and  some  other  articles. 
But  the  Institution  charges  itself  with  the  maintenance  of  the 
pupil's  wardrobe  thereafter,  during  his  course. 

a  The  Emperor  generally  pays  the  700  lire  for  ore  of  the  six 
boys  mentioned.  His  ancestors  paid  it  during  ten  years  for  two 
deaftaute  Armenians,  and  during  eight  years  for  a  Venetian  deaf 
mite  girl."     - 

The  regular  term  of  instruction  is  six  years.  The  course  of 
the  Abbe  Pendola  is  used,  as  in  other  Italian  schools,  as  a  guide 
in  the  development  of  grammar  and  language.  The  other  studies 
are  «  Religion,  Sacred  History,  (a  compendium  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testament  History,)  arithmetic  to  the  rule  of  three  inclusive, 
Geography,  and  Natural  History  applied  to  the  Wants  and  rela- 
tions of  society.?9    "TbtanfttkeA  adapted  for  4fce  instruction  *f 
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ffc*  pupils  is  the  French  me&od,  that  it  to  say,  the  mefted  of  fte 
language  of  pantomime.  Attention  id  howev er  paid  to  the  toad* 
ing  of  articijlatioft." 

*  The  division  of  time  is  similar  to  that  adopted  in  the  Genoa 
and  other  Italian  schools.  The- pupils  rise  at  six  and  attend 
mass,  after  which  they  breakfast,  and  are  in  school  till  dinner 
time  at  1  P.  M.  The  afternoon  is  given  to  instruction  in  trade* 
and  the  arts;  viz.  shoemaking,  tailoring,  engraving  on  wood, 
wligraphy  and  drawing.  The  two  latter  branches  are  taught  by 
Mr.  Biaachi,  onp  of  the  professors.  Engraving  on  wood  is  taught 
by  a  professor  not  otherwise  connected  with  the  establishment 
Shoemaking  and  tailoring  are  taught  by  two  domestics  of  the  Ju» 
ftttutipn,  (valets  deichambre.)        #  * 

The  director  is  authorized  to  admit  day-scholars,  (externes) 
both  to  the  school  and  the  mechanical  department.  The  present 
number  of  these  is  ten.  The  boarding  pupils  number  35,  name- 
ly, 23  boys  and  12  girls.  The  expenses  of  the  Institution,  which 
are  defrayed  by  the  Government,  usually  exceed  40,000  Austrian 
lire,  (about  $6,500.) 

• 

The  Institution  is  capable  of  receiving  nearly  twice  as  many 
pupils  as  it  actually  contains.  The  male  and  female  departments 
are  kept  entirely  distinct.  There  is,  however,  one  director  for 
both,  who  is  also  the  senior  professor,  and  is  assisted  by  two  oth- 
er professors,  (Mr.  Ambrosio  Bianchi  and  Mr.  Castiglione,)  for 
the  boys.  Two  ladies  are  charged  with  the  instruction  and  su- 
perintendence of  the  girls.  There  is  one  religious  confessor  for 
both  departments,  and  a  steward. 

There  are  an  ordinary  and  also  a  consulting  physician  and  sur» 
jjeon  attached  to  the  establishment.  The  sanitary  condition  of 
the  pupils  is,  in  general,  entirely  satisfactory,  which  is  ascribed 
to  the  wholesome  diet,  a  judicious  allottment  of  the  hours  of 
study  and  recreation,  and  the  favorable  location  of  the  establish- 
ment.* 

*Tfa«  preceding  detail*  are  chiefly  taken  from  a  MS.  copy  (inBreneh)  of  a  bijef  report  to 
tMrtwrof  tfeegoteraiaeiit,  dated  Jane  IT,  1850.  8mm  itaaaj  at*  added  fremaakaet  of 
oandttigni  of  admlarion,  printed  withoqt  date,  and  fttni  flfcaf  lonjaaj  w«* 
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>  lb*  school  loom  for  the  boys,  into  which  we  wop  first  oott- 
ducted,  is  similar  is  arrangement  to  those  of  the  other  Italian 
schools  which  we  visited ;  the  pupils  being  Seated  at  desks  in 
ranks,  one  behind  another,  and  looking  towards  the  black  board 
at  one  end  of  the  room,  on  which  the  teacher  wrote  his  lessonl 
and  illustrations.  These  lessons  were  explained  by  pantomime, 
and  copied  by  the  pupils  on  small  slates  with  which  each  was 
furnished. 

A  boy  who  had  been  under  instruction  one  year  was  called 
forward,  and  pronounced  after  his  teacher  tlje  vowels  a,  e,  t,  o, «', 
several  consonants  as  j>,  m,  c,  and  then  syllables  combining  these 
letters  as  pa,  ca^  fca,  *na,  etc.  He  then  wrote  on  the  black  board 
a  number  of  names  of  objects;  shown  to  him,  or  represented  by 
signs.    Some  of  theae  names  he  was  able  to  prouounce. 

A  boy  who  had  been  three  years  in  school  was  called  up  and 
gave  several  examples  of  the  formation  of  simple  propositions  by 
means  of  the  verb  to  be,  which  seemed  to  bd  the  furthest  point  of 
the  course  in  language  he  had  yet  reached.  Of  these  the  follow- 
ing will  serve  as  specimens :  "  The  trowsers  pre  greep."  "  The 
shirts  are  white."    "  The  cap  is  black." 

A  boy,  four  years  under  instruction  was  next  called  to  the 
black  board,  and  answered  in  writing  such  simple  questions  as 
the  following : 

How  is  the  stag?  (come  6  il  cervo?)  Le.  describe  the  stagt 
(Answer.)    The  stag  is  hairy,  timorous  and  agile. 

.   Are  grapes  sweet  or  bitter  ?    (A.)    Grapes  are  sweet. 

Is  the  dog  a  vegetable  or  an  animal?  (A.)  The  dog  is  an 
animal. 

Is  the  cat  faithful  or  treacherous  ?  (A.)  The  cat  Is  treach- 
erous. 

The  boy  then  pronounced  with  tolerable  distinctness  each 
word  which  he  had  written. 
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The  instructor  wrote  the  word  oro  (geld,)  the  boy  touched  Ma 
ear,  (perhaps  a  sign  for  the  word,  alluding  to  gold  rings  worn  in 
the  ears,)  and  pronounced  the  word,  which  he  then  incorporated 
in  the  sentence.  Vbro  i  lucido  e  giallo.  (Gold  is  bright  and 
yellow.) 

The  teacher  next  wrote  the  infinitive  fare,  (to  do,  or  to  make,) 
and  directed  the  pupil  to  give  the  conjugation  of  the  present  in- 
dicative, which  he  did  accurately  in  writing,  and  then  pronoun- 
ced what  he  had  written.  To  illustrate  this  tense  of  the  verb, 
the  teacher  asked  such  questions  as  the  foltowing : 

Who  makes  seats  ?    (Chi  fa  It  sedie  ?) 

Answer.    The  carpenter  makes  the  seats. 

■ 

Who  makes  the  coats  1    Answer.    The  tailor. 

To  the  question  "Which  are  the  most  common  fruit  trees?1 
the  boy  replied,  "  The  apple,  the  peach,  the  fig." 

This  lad  appeared,  from  what  we  saw,  to  have  hardly  got  be- 
yond the  middle  of  the  Abbe  Pendola's  Course  of  Instruction ; 
under  whicti  it  seems  to  require  about  three  years  to  -reach  the 
present  indicative  of  any  other  than  the  substantive  verb. 

Two  other  boys,  each  under  instruction,  five  years  and  eight 
months,  were  then  called  to  the  black-board,  and  showed  an 
ability  to  use  connected  language ;  one  of  them  wrote  a  short  ac- 
count of  himself,  and  the  other  a  short  letter.  They  also  readily 
solved  a  simple  question  in  multiplication.  Their  attainments, 
if  not  equal  to  what  American  schools  have  to  show,  gave  evi- 
dence of  faithful  teaching,  and  some  valuable  progress. 

Before  leaving  the  School  room,  Mr.  Gamage  gave  some  illus- 
trations of  oar  dialct  of  signs,  similar  to  those  he  had  given  in 
the  other  schools  we  visited,  and  here  as  elsewhere,  they  seemed 
to  afford  high  gratification  to  teachers  and  pupils.  Professor 
Bianchi,  who  has  a  remarkable  physical  adaptation  for  the  Ian-* 
guage  of  pantomime,  appeared,  particularly  interested,  and  even 
expressed  a  hope  that  he  might  at  some  future  time  find  his  way 
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to  America,  there  to  ihtfy  our  system  ef 'signs,  the  superior 
merits  of  which  he  was  moat  willing  to  acknowledge. 

■  ■ 

We  then  tool):  a  hasty  survey  of  the  workshops  and  rooms  fo* 
design,  the  arrangements  of  which,  though  on  a  small  scale,  were 
satisfactory.  One  of  the  rooms  was  appropriated  to  the  use  of  a 
young  deaf-mute  artist,  who  having  finished  the  coi&rse  of  intel 
lectual  instruction  in  the  Institution*  remains  to  perfect  himself 
in  the  art  of  painting,  A  portrait  of  Prof,  manehi,  which  he  h44 
nearly  finished,  was  remarkable  for  the  faithfulness  and  effect 
With  which  the  young  artist  had  seized  and  fixed  the  expression 
of  the  countenance.  We  could  but  take  a  glance  at  the  school 
room  for  the  girls,  the  time  not  permitting  an  examination  of 
this  department. 

■ 

• 

„  We  did  not  learn  to  what  extent  articulation  is  taught  here, 
neither  did  we  notice  that  the  pupils  were  accustomed  to  read  on 
the  lips.  The  Italian  language,  from  the  regularity  of  its  echog- 
raphy, and  the  simple  composition  of  its  syllables  should  seem 
to  present  fewer  difficulties  than  most  others,  (the  German  ex-' 
cqpted,)  to  the  instruction  of  a  deaf  mute  in  articulation.  On 
the  other  h*nd,  an  Italian  accu*t<u*ed  to  the  soft  and  music4 
pronunciation  of  his  harmonious  language,  cannot  easily  recon- 
cile himself  to  the  rode  and  disagreeable  articulation  of  a  deaf 
mute.  And  it  appears  that  instruction  in  articulation' is  only 
attempted  in  the  north  of  Italy,  where  Genjaan  influence  pre- 
dominates. 

Besides  the  institutions  or  schools  of  Genoa,  Rom*,  Sienna* 
Ferrara,  Verona,  and  Milan,  which  we  have  described,  and  that 
of  Naples  which  we  were  not  permitted  to  see,  there  ve>or  were 
a  few  years  since,  school*  for  deaf  mutes  At  Mode nt,  at  Turin,  at 
at  Villa  Nova,  and  at  Chamberry  in  Savoy.  That  of  Modena, 
formerly  directed  by  the  excellent  Fabriani,  and  now  by  his 
jtepfcew  the  AIM  Pio  Sivotti,  contained  a  few  years  since  89 
fcupila,  (girls.)  The  others  are  probably  very  small.  In  all  the 
Italian  schools,  there  ere  over  300  pupils,  which  i*  perhaps  one- 
eighth  of  the  number  of  deaf  mutes  of  anitableage  for  instruction. 
The  deficiency  is  greatest  in  the  Neapolitan  and  Austrian  ter- 
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THE  ALPS. 

We  left  Milan  at  5  A.  M.  on  Friday,  May  16,  in  the  diligence 
for  Martigny ;  following  the  famous  Simplon  road,  built  by  Na- 
poleon when  at  the  summit  of  his  power,  to  facilitate  the  com- 
munication over  the  Alps  between  France  and  Italy,  through 
Switzerland.  Passing  through  a  level  fertile  country,  we  reached 
the  foot  of  the  mountains  in  the  evening,  and  after  dining,  began 
to  ascend  the  Alps  under  the  light  of  a  full  moon,  which  as  We 
went  higher,  began  to  show  great  masses  of  snow,  though  we  had 
left  summer  in  the  plain  below.  Passing  in  some  places  through 
tunnels  cut  for  hundreds  of  yards  through  solid  rock,  and  in 
others  crossing  bridges  thrown  over  vast  and  horrible  chasms,  we 
arrived  in  the  morning  at  Simplon,  where  we  devoured  our 
breakfast  of  plain  mountain  fare  with  a  mountaineer's  appetite. 
As  we  advanced,  it  required  eight  stout  horses  to  draw  the  dili- 
gence along  a  path  dug  out  of  the  snow,  which  in  some  places 
rose  by  the  side  of  the  road  several  feet  above  the  carriage.  The 
mountains  were  at  length  passed,  and  we  had  a  comparatively 
easy  road  on  the  Swiss  side  of  the  Alps ;  but  so  much  had  we 
been  delayed  by  the  snow,  that  we  did  not  reach  Martigny  ti]l 
11  P.  M.  (Saturday.) 

On  Monday  (May  19)  we  made  an  excursion  from  Martigny, 
on  mules,  to  Chamounix,  in  Savoy,  to  have  nearer  views  of  Mont 
JSlanc  and  the  great  Sea  of  Ice.  At  the  frontier  of  Switzerland 
and  Savoy,  we  had  a  curious  illustration  of  the  vexations  of  the 
passport  system.  We  had  procured,  in  Paris,  one  passport  for 
our  whole  party,  so  as  to  reduce  the  exorbitant  charges  made  by 
Italian  officials  on  every  passport,  whenever  we  had  to  pass  from 
one  little  state  to  another.  On  this  occasion,  one  of  our  deaf-mute 
young  men,  preferring  to  walk  on  with  an  American  who  had 
been  for  some  time  traveling  the  same  route  with  us,  left  the  mules 
far  behind,  till,  reaching  the  frontier,  he  was  stopped,  and  com- 
pelled to  wait  till  the  rest  of  us  came  up  with  the  passport. 
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GENEVA. 

From  Chamounix  we  proceeded  to  Geneva,  where,  *t  the  Ho- 
tel de  Lacu,  we  found  the  company  at  the  dinner  table,  (at  five 
o'clock)  nearly  all  Americans.  After  resting  one  day  in  my 
room,  on  account  of  the  soreness  of  my  feet,  on  Friday,  May  23, 
we  visited  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  Institution,  under  the  care  of  Mr. 
Isaac  Chomel,  himself  a  deaf-mute,  about  fifty-five  years  of  age, 
who  had  been  educated  at  Paris  at  the  time  Mr.  Clercwes  a  pupil 
or  teacher  there,  of  whose  last  visit  to  Europe  he  spoke  in  terms 
of  high  gratification. 

The  building  is  situated  in  a  retired  though  not  remote  part  of 
the  city,  near  a  public  square,  beautifully  shaded  with  trees,  and 
h  large  enough  for  the  small  number  of  pupils,  of  whom  there 
are  only  twenty,  ten  of  each  sex. 

The  signs  and  manual  alphabet  used  hew  are,  of  course,  th» 
same  used  in  the  French  and  American  schools,  which,  in  the 
eyes  of  our  party,  gave  this  school  a  great  advantage,  in  this  re- 
spect at  least,  over  the  Italian  schools  which  we  had  recently  vi- 
sited. The  French,  being  the  prevalent  language  of  this  part  of 
Switzerland,  is  taught  here.  The  course  of  instruction  is  that  of 
B6bian,  in  connection  with  the  two  volumes  of  "  Exercises  of 
Grammar  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,"*  compiled  by  C.  J.  Richard- 
aon,  deaf-mute  professor  in  the  Institution  of  Nancy,  in  Eastern  * 
France.  The  papite  have  no  printed  text  books  in  their  hands, 
but  use  manuscript  lessons,  or  manuscript  oopies  of  lessons. 

The  pupils  were  very  young,  the  majority  of  them  being  under 
twelve  years  of  age.  There  was  one  intelligent  lad  who  ha<J 
been  under  instruction  nine  years,  who  answered  ordinary  ques- 
tions in  writing  very  readily.  No  trades  are  taught  in  the  Insti- 
jBtitution,  but  Madame  Chomel,  the  wife  of  the  principal,  instructs 
the  girls  in  sewing  and  household  duties,  and  the  boys  are  ap- 
prenticed out  to  trades  after  they  leave  the  school.  Indigent  pu- 
pils are  provided  for  by  the  government  of  the  Canton,  which 
pays  the  small  sum  of  375  francs,  for  each.  There  are 
also  a  few  pay-pupils.    Cheap  as  living  is  in  Switzerland,  it 

*  J&xttdm  de  Gnnuneiie  •  l'i«fe  dw  Jennet  Soaidfl-Mnet*. 


was  a  matter  of  surprise,  that  with  sueh  scanty  remuneration,  the 
establishment  eould  be  even  as  well  maintained  as  it  Is. 

In  shoving  us  about  the  building,  Madame  Ohomel  led  us 
through  the  room  of  her  son,  who  was  confined  with  a  broken 
limb.  Her  husband  Informed  us  with  animation  and  evident 
pride,  that  they  had  had  ten  children,  nine  of  whom  are  living, 
and  none  hare  inherited  the  father's  infirmity. 

The  letters  of  introduction  with  which  we  had  been  furnished, 
procured  us  very  pleasant  Interviews  with  Professors  Gaussen  and 
Laharpe,both  of  whom  speak  English  well,  and  whose  intelligence 
and  courtesy  left  upon  our  minds  the  most  favorable  impressions. 

On  Saturday,  (the  M4h,)  we  left  this  distinguished  seat  of  free- 
dom, learning,  and  evangelical  religion,  taking  the  steamboat  for 
Vevay  at  the  upper  end  ef  the  Justly  Celebrated  lake  to  which 
fieaewa  gives  its  name.  An  intelligent  and  eourteous  English 
gentleman  (Mr.  Goff,)  whose  acquaintance  we  made  on  board,  in- 
duced us  to  stop  at  Lausanne,  to  visit  the  Institution  for  the 
Blind,  where  he  informed  us  we  ehould  find  a  very  remarkable 
case  of  am  educated  blind  deaf  mote.  This  visit  we  made  the 
more  readily  when  we  recollected  that  Mr.  Henry  Hirzel,  the 
principal  of  the  Institution,  had  visited  us  in  America,  and  was 
present  at  the  First  Annual  Convention  of  American  Teachers  of 
the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  held  at  the  New- York  Institution  th6  pre- 
ceding year.  Leaving  our  baggage  to  go  by  the  boat  to  Vevay, 
we  landed  and  drove  to  the  hotel  Gibbon,  so  called  from  the  great 
historian,  the  site  of  whose  summer  house  it  occupies.  From 
thence  we  went  to  the  Institution  for  the  Blind,  and  were  received 
very  cordially  by  Mr.  Hirzel. 

INffmUTIOir  FOB  THE  BLIND  AT  LAUSANNE. 

This  Institution  was  founded  in  184*,  by  Mr.  William  HaldV 
ouutil,  a  wealthy  and  benevolent  Englishman,  long  a  resident  of 
Lausanne,  (still  living,  though  in  feeble  health,)  who  gave  a  ca- 
pital of  48,060  Swiss  franc*,  and  pledged  an  annual  sum  of  3,000 
francs,*  for  ten  years.    An  English  lady,  Miss  Ceijat,  who  ha4 

•  The  Sirttft  fraae  to  equal  to  *b#ut  a  tone  and  a-fcaH  m  tha  tutraacy  of  Fraaatf* 
Sardinia,  Geneva  and  Belgium,  and  in  onr  money,  about  28  eeuta. 
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recovered  her  right  by  an  operation  for  the  cataract,  added 
4,000  francs  to  the  capital,  and  a  proportional  annual  sub- 
scription. Mr.  Haldimand,  we  find  by  the  Reports  of  the 
Asylum ,  has  been  more  than  twice  as  good  as  his  engage- 
ments, having  doubled  his  original  gift  for  the  building, 
and  furnishing  of  the  asylum,  and  having  given  since  it  was 
opened  in  1844,  to  meet  deficiencies  "in  the  annual  receipts,  from 
8,000  to  9,000  francs,  each  year  but  one.  While  the  buildings 
were  in  construction,  Mr,  Hirzel,.  the  director  elect,  spent  nine 
months  in  the  institution  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  and  the  blind  at 
Zurich,  and  also  visited  the  most  remarkable  institutions  for  the 
blind  in  Germany,  France  and  Holland. 

The  Asylum  is  well  located,  on  a  healthy  and  elevated  she, 
west  of  the  town  and  fronting  the  lake,  beyond  which,  far  on  the 
south,  rise  the  Alps.  The^ground  floor  is  appropriated  for  a  hos- 
pital for  diseases  of  the  organs  of  sight,  and  can  accommodate 
about  twenty  patients  at  once.  From  150  to  200  are  treated  du- 
ring the  year,  most  of  them  gratuitously,  besides  gratuitous  eon- 
saltations  and  medicines  to  several  hundred  more.  About  one- 
third  of  the  diseases  of  the  eyes  here  treated  are  scrofulous. 

'  The  upper  part  of  the  building  is  devoted  to  the  Institution  for 
blind  children,  of  whom  there  are  eighteen  or  twenty,  including 
the  blind  deaf  mute,  James  Edward  Meystre,  of  whose  Very  re- 
markable case  a  full  aceount,  translated  by  my  son  from  a  pam- 
phlet of  Mr.  Hirzel,  will  be  found  in  the  appendix. .  We  learn 
from  the  reports  given  to  us  by  Mr.  Hirzel,  that  there  is  or  haa 
been  in  this  Institution  also  a  girl  (Jeanne  Pache,)  who>  in  addi- 
tion to  the  triple  infirmity  of  blindness,  deafness  and  dumbness* 
was  so  nearly  idiotic  that  the  attempt  to  teach  her  proved  com- 
paratively unsuccessful.  The  dormitories  are  at  each  end  of  the 
building,  the  school  rooms  and  work  shops  in  the  centre.  Care 
is  taken  that  the  sun  shall  shine  full  into  the  rooms,  it  being  con- 
sidered that  the  influence  of  the  sun  is  particularly  favorable  to 
the  blind,  some  of  whom  enjoy  a  little  of  the  light,  .and  all  de- 
light in  the  warmth  of  his  rays.  The  trades  taught  are  basket- 
making  and  turning,  in  the  latter  of  which,  Meystre  the  blind 
deaf  mute  is  very  proficient.    Manual  labor  is  regarded  as  very 
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important,  not  merely  as  a  means  of  support,  but  of  healthful 
occupation,  and  of  devefrpment  of  both  physical  and  mental. 
Music  is  taught  to  some  extent.  Mr.  Hirzel  showed  us  his  ma- 
chines for  printing  and  writing  in  raised  letters,  some  of  which 
are  of  his  own  invention.  By  one  of  these  machines,  a  blind 
person  can  impress  upon  paper  34  letters  per  minute,  and  tfius 
provide  himself  with  books,  in  relief,  of  his  own  transcribing,  or 
composing.    The  letters  used  are  Roman  capitals. 

The  liberality  of  its  founders,  and  of  a  few  other  charitable 
persons,  has  enabled  the  Institution  to  receive  pupils  at  the 
almost  nominal  rate  of  80  to  100  {Swiss)  francs  annually,. 
Where  the  parents  are  unable  to  pay  this  small  sum,  it  is 
paid  by  the  Commune,  or  by  the  Canton.  Hitherto,  more  than 
two  thirds  of  all  the  expenses  of  the  Institution,  (both  the  hos- 
pital and  the  school,)  have  been  borne  by  Mr.  Haldimand.  It  is 
to  be  hoped  means  will  not  be  wanting  to  uphold  this  work  of 
beneficence  when  that  source  of  supply  ceases.  It  is  provided 
among  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  Institution,  that  no  applicant 
&  to  be  refused  on  the  ground  of  nationality  or  of  religion. 

The  board  of  the  inmates  of  the  asylum  costs  about  ten  cents 
of  our  money  daily,  per  head.  The  total  expenses  are  about 
$4,000,  one  half  of  which  is  for  the  hospital. 

Among  the  favorite  studies  of  the  blind* pupils  are  geometry 
and  algebra.  Quoting  the  remark  of  Newton,  that  only  two 
books  deserve  to  be  read  continually,  the  Bible  and  Euclid,  Mr. 
Hirzel  observes :  "  The  gospel  and  mathematics  are  certainly 
for  the  blind  fountains  from  which  .  they  will  draw  always  with 
pleasure ;  and  it  is  principally  at  these  fountains  that  we  seek  to 
slake  his  thirst  for  knowledge."  It  is  a  curious  observation  that 
in  a  science  for  wliich  visible  illustrations  and  signs  are  usually 
regarded  as  indispensable,  the  blind,  as  a  class,  should  show 
greater  aptitude,  and  make  greater  acquisitions  than  the  deaf  and 
dumb.  But  this  is  to  be  accounted  for  from  the  difficulty  which 
the  deaf  and  dumb  find  (in  consequence  of  their  early  mental 
habits,  and  the  structure  of  their  language,)  in  regarding  the 
qualities,  properties,  etc.,  of  bodies  extracted  from  the  bodies 
themselves. 
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ROUTE  TO  BASLE. 

Taking  leave  of  Mr.  Hirzel,  aftH  a  few  hours  detentiem, 
through  the  illness  of  one  of  our  party,  we  proceeded  along  the 
shore  of  the  lake  to  Vevay,  where  we  remained  over  the  Sab- 
bath, enjoying  the  privilege  of  attending  a  protestant  place  of 
worship,  and  of  hearing  an  evangelical,  discourse  in  our  own  Ian- 
guage  too,  by  an  English  minister,  Mr.  Franal,  with  whom  we 
were  very  favorably  impressed.  The  number  of  English  and 
-American  travelers  and  residents  in  Italy,  France  and  Switzer- 
land is  such  that  we  found  public  Worship  in  the  English  lan- 
guage on  the  Sabbath  in  several  of  the  places  in  which  our  Sab- 
baths were  spent,  as  at  Paris,  Berne  and  Venice*  The  congrega- 
tions, however,  were  small ;  at  this  place,  t&s  instance,  there 
"were  not  more  than  forty  persons  present  hi  the  forenoon,  and 
less  than  half  that  number  in  the  afternodn. 

On  Monday,  after  an  excursion  to  the  castle  of  Chillon,  about 
six  miles  from  Vevay,  interesting  as  the  scene  of  one  of  Byron's 
best  poems,  (where  the  footsteps  worn  in  the  stone  dungeon  floor 
by  Bonnevard,  the  patriot  of  Geneva,  are  still  to  be  seen,)  we 
engaged  a  carriage  to  convey  our  party,  including  two  American 
fellow  travelers*,  to  Basle,  on  the  northern  frontier  of  Switzer- 
land, where  we  arrived  on  the  third  day,  (Wednesday  28th.) 
The  swarms  of  beggars  who  annoyed  us  in  Italy,  disappeared  in 
Switzerland,  but  we  still  saw  the  unpleasant  spectacle  of  women 
to  the  fields,  performing  even  the  hardest  and  most  repulsive 
drudgery.  Passing,  on  the  second  day,  through  the  old  aristo- 
cratic town  of  Berne,  (the  seat  of  the  Swiss  Federal  Government,) 
we  saw  a  menagerie  of  bears,  the  tutelary  animals  of  the  place, 
here  most  carefully  tended.  It  is  said  that  there  is  maintained 
here*,  by  the  State,  a  family  of  bears,  kept  pure  from  all  admix- 
ture of  blood  with  common  bears,  whose  pedigree  is  as  ancient  as 
that  of  the  oldest  families  of  the  city.  We  arrived  at  Berne  too 
late  to  get  our  passports  vised  for  France  and  the  German  States, 
and  were  told  by  the  hotel  keeper  where  we  dined  that  unless 
they  were  vised  here  we  should  be  stopped  at  Basle.  Rightly 
interpreting  this  as  a  trick  to  secure  our  custom  for  the  night,  we 
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resolved  to  p>  tin,  tad  k6  took  hiarenebge  by  making  unoonsfcibn- 
able  charges  for  our  dinner. 


At  Basle  we  were  made  sensible  how  far  north  we  had  gone 
from  Italy.  Though  the  last  of  May,'  We  were  glad  to  have  fires 
(in  enameled  porcelain  stoves)  in  our  rooms.  On  the  29th  we 
rode  out  to  Riehen,  three  or  four  miles  from  Basle,  to  visit  the 
Institution  for  the  deaf  ahd  dumb,  under  the  direction  of  4ir. 
William  Arnold,  who  treated  us  with  much  friendly  attention. 
The  German  is  the  common  language  of  this  part  of  Switzerland, 
and  Is  taught  in  this  school,  on  which  account  our  examination 
was  less  thorough  and  satisfactory  than  it  would  have  been  had 
the  language  been  more  familiar  to  us.     . 

INSTITUTION  OF  EIEHEN. 

This  school  we  understood  is  supported  mainly  by  subscriptions. 
The  present  number  of  pupils  is  thirty-three,  eighteen  boys  and 
'  flfteep  girls.  Mr.  Arnold  is  assisted  by  three  male  instructors, 
making  four  in  all,  a  large  number  in  proportion  to  the  number 
of  pupils.  The  establishment  being  tinder  profestant  influence, 
males  and  females,  as  in  America  and  the  British  Islands,  are 
taught  in  the  same  class,  and  upoa  our  alluding  to  the  different 
practice  in  France  and  Italy,  M>.  Arnold  earnestly  expressed  his 
preference  for  the  system  pursued  by  himself,  as  more  favorable 
to  virtue,  as  it  would  habituate  the  pupils  to  decorum  and  self- 
control  in  their  intercourse  with  the  other  sex!. 

There  are  two  school  rooms  communicating  with  each  other. 
In  one  there  are  two  classes  taught,  in  the  other  one  class.  The 
walls  of  each  room  were  hung  from  floor  to  ceiling  with  pictures 

representing  objects,  actions,  &c.  There  was  also  a  series  of 
lithographs  representing  scenes  from  the  Old  and  New  Testament 
history.  The  desks  are  arranged  as  in  the  Italian  schools^in 
ranks  one  behind  the  other,  all  looking  toward  the  teacher. 

It  was  a  fast  day,  veiy  generally  observed  by  a  suspension  dt 
business  in  Basle  and1tt«h«n,  and  the  pupils  were  not  in  school. 
Mr.  Arnold  however,  at  our  request,  kindly  called  in  at  first  a 
few  pupils,  and  afterward  the  whole  school,  and  gav*  us  every 
facility  for  observing  his  method  of  instruction. 
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The  pupils  are  received  as  early  as  the  age  of  eight ;  it  being 
important,  in  teaching  articulation  to  deaf  mutes,  a  main  object 
of  instruction  here,  to  begin  while  the  organs  of  speech  are  yet 
pliant.  Instruction  is  given  at  first  by  a  combination  of  signs 
and  articulation,  the  use  of  the  former  being  restricted,  and  of 
the  latter  extended  as  much  as  possible,  as  the  pupil  advances. 
We  were  informed  that  the  pupils,  in  (heir  ordinary  communica- 
tions with  each  other,  employ  a  mixture  of  signs  and  spoken 
words.  Mr.  Arnold  also  stated  that  the  most  successful  cases 
were  those  who  were  not  born  deaf;  of  which  class  he  had  several 
in  his  school. 

s 

The  first  pupil  introduced  to  our  notice  was  a  young  man  of 
twenty,  under  instruction  six  years,  who  read  on  the  lips  of  his 
teacher  a  number  of  familiar  questions,  and  answered  in  quite  a 
distinct  tone  of  voice.  He  had  lost  his  hearing  at  six  years  of  age7 
so  that  his  case,  though  demonstrating  the  advantages  of  cultiva- 
ting the  faculties  of  articulation  and  labial  reading  with  those 
who  learned  to  speak  before  they  became  deaf,  makes  nothing  as 
to  the  case  of  those  deaf  mutes  who  nevet  learned  to  speak  through 
the  ear.  And  even  his  articulation  was  not  pleasant  or  natural, 
his  voice  being  shrill,  and  pitched  on  a- very  high  key. 

A  little  girl,  who  was  perfectly  deaf  from  infancy,  and  had 
been  under  instruction  six  months,  repeated  after  Mr.  Arnold  the 
elementary  sounds  of  the  alphabet,  and  the  names  of  some  com- 
mon objects,  (as  hat ;)  and  subsequently  wrote  several  names  on 
the  slate  as  he  pronounced  them.  She  had  learned,  Mr.  A.  said, 
from  200  to  250  words,  but  had  not  been  taught  to  combine  them 
in  sentences. 

Mr.  Arnold  then  called  in  his  own  class,  (the  most  advanced,) 
which  had  been  under  his  instruction  fr.om  three  to  six  years. 
Dtrectipg  them  to  read  aloud  and  simultaneously  a  particular  les- 
son in  their  text  book  of  Scripture  History,  he  then  with  a  dis- 
tinct, but  not  remarkably  slow,  utterance,  asked  them  orally  a 
number  of  questions  concerning  what  they  had  just  read,  which 
they  answered  by  speech, 6ome  of  them,  so  far  as  we  could  judge, 
remarkably  well.  A  portion  of  them  were  as  far  as  ten  feet  from 
their  instructor. 
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Tbey  were  then  examined  in  geography.  Mr.  A.  directed  one 
of  the  boys  to  ask  my  son  by  speech,  where  he  was  from.  He 
replied,  speaking  in  German,  «  from  the  United  States  of  Ameri- 
ca." One  of  the  pupils  showed  that  he  understood  by  running 
to  the  map,  and  pointing  out  our  country  upon  it.  Being  asked 
where  California  was,  they  readily  pointed  it  out ;  and  one  of  the 
boys  asked  my  son  if  he  had  seen  any  California  gold.  A  young 
•gentleman,  oar  temporary  fellow  traveler,  showed  them  his 
watch  key,  made  of  genuine  California  metal,  which  seemed  to 
interest  them  much.  They  then  answered  a  number  of  questions 
put  to  them  by  their  teacher,  concerning  England  and  France. 
.The  teacher  also  held  with  them  by  speech,  a  familiar  conversa- 
tion, and  they  seemed  to  read  his  lips  quite  readily,  and  answered 
simultaneously  and  promptly. 

Mr.  Arnold  requested  two  of  our  companions  to  stand  up,  side 
by  side ;  he  then  dictated  to  his  pupils  the  following :  "  These 
two  gentlemen  are  deaf  mutes.  The  first  is  28  years  of  age,  the 
second  is  20."  The  pupils  wrote  these  sentences  very  readily  on 
their  small  slates,  and  added  a  short  description  of  the  two  young 
men.  My  son  also  held  a  short  conversation  with  a  girl,  who 
seemed  very  intelligent  and  articulated  very  distinctly.  She  read 
simple  questions  on  his  lips  quite  readily,  but  it  is  to  be  noted  that 
she  lost  her  hearing  at  the  age  of  seven  ;  and  we  could  show  in 
America  as  remarkable  cases,  both  as  to  articulation  and  reading 
on  the  lips,  where  the  deaf  persons  had  only  received  the  carfc 
and  attention  of  their  own  relatives  at  home.  On  the  whole, 
while  the  specimens  of  articulation  and  labial  reading  here 
shown  us  impressed  us  favorably,  there  was  nothing  to  satisfy  us 
of  the  advantage  of  teaching  articulation  as  a  general  rule,  to 
deaf  mutes  from  birth.  Here  as  in  the  other  articulating  schools 
which  we  visited,  whenever  our  attention  was  drawn  to  a  degree 
of  proficiency,  that  promised  to  be  of  real  utility  in  after  life,'  we 
found  on  enquiry  that  the  pupil  had  learned  to  speak  through 
the  ear.  It  is  unnecessary  to  remark,  to  those  who  have  read 
Mr.  Day's  able  report  on  the  German  schools,  that  pupils  who 
seem  to  understand  their  own  teacher,  and  to  be  understood  by 
him  quite  readily,  are  often  wholly  unable  to  understand  or 
make  themselves  understood  when  they  leave  school  and  go  into 
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society.  And  it  must  farther  be  kept  in  mind  that  the  Gentian 
language  is  much  better  adapted  than  the  English  to  the  teach* 
ing  of  articulation  to  deaf  mutes. 

So  Tar  as  we  could  judge,  by  what  we  saw,  the  proficiency  of 
the  pupils  in  language,  and  in  other  branches  of  knowledge  was 
creditable,  but  nothing  remarkable. 

Mr-  Arnold  expressing  a  desire  to  see  some  illustrations  of  the 
signs  used  in  American  schools,  Mr.  Gamage  gfcve,  in  his  ttstial 
graphic  manner,  a  scene  from  Scripture  history.  The  pupils  all 
laid  they  understood  it,  and  expressed  great  delight ;  while  M*. 
Arnold  expressed  his*  enthusiastic  approbation  by  going  up  to 
Mr.  6.  and  shaking  him  heartily  by  the  hand,  exclaiming,  "  ex- 
cellent, excellent !" 

We  were  shown  into  the  dining  room,  (where  we  found  the 
pupils,  both  boys  and  girls,  at  dinner  with  Mrs.  Arnold,)  the 
dormitories  and  sitting  rooms.  All  the  arrangements  were  neat 
and  orderly,  bearing  testimony  to  the  good  management  of  the 
household.  In  addition  to  his  kind  and  gratifying  attentions,  I 
have  to  thank  Mr.  Arnold  for  a  copy  of  a  catechism  prepared  by 
himself  for  the  use  of  his  pupils. 

Returning  from  Riehen,  about  3  P.  M.,  we  left  Basle  and 
Switzerland  behind  us,  and  arrived  after,  dusk  (by  railroad,)  at 
Strasburg,  a  distance  of  nearly  ninety  miles.  At  the  custom- 
house on  the  French  frontier,  a  couple  of  miles  out  of  Basle,  our 
luggage  underwent  a  rough  examination,  and  several  delicate 
articles  in  the  trunk  of  an  American  gentleman  who  had  been 
our  fellow  traveler  out  of  Italy,  were  damaged  by  the  rudeness 
or  haste  of  the  officer. 

Strasburg, renowned  for  the  highest  steeple  in  the  whole  world, 
and  still  more  renowned  as  the  scene  of  the  first  essays  of  Gut- 
tenberg,  the  inventor  of  printing,  though  for  nearly  two  centuries 
a  possession  and  capital  fortress  of  France,  is  still,  in  appearance, 
manners  and  language,  more  German  than  French.    The  edu- 

* 

eated  classes  use  French,  but  the  masses,  like  our  Saxon  ances- 
tors under  the  Normans,  still  cling  to  the  language  of  their 
lathers. 
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INSTITUTION  OF  STRASBtJRG. 

The  morning  after  our  arrival,  (Friday,  May  SO,)  we  took  a 
carriage  and  rode  out  to  the  Institution  for  the  deaf  and  dumb, 
two  or  three  miles  out  of  town.  The  road,  after  passing  the 
ttable  lines  of  fortifications  (planned  by  Vauban,  and  reputed 
almost  impregnable,)  led  through  broad  avenues  shaded  by  rows 
of  magnificent  trees.  At  the  Institution  we  were  received  by 
.  Madame  Jaeoutot,  the  wife  of  the  principal,  her  husband  being 
absent,  a  circumstance  that  threatened  to  defeat,  in  a  great 
iMamm,  the  ottfeet  of  our  visit;  but  by  a  singular  jiiece  of  good 
fortune,  he  unexpectedly  returned  before  we  had  been  there 
many  minutes.  He  expressed  muoh  pleasure  at  fleeing  us,  and 
gave  us  every  -facility  for  seeing  his  establishment. 

The  number  of  pupils  is  the  same  as  at  Riehen,  thirty-three  in 
all,  eighteen  boys  and  fifteen  -  girls.  In  the  instruction  of  the 
former,  Mr.  Jacoutot  was  assisted  by  a  deaf-mute  young  man 
whom  he  had  himself  educated.  A  single  female  teacher,  (a 
Sister  of  Charity,)  was  charged  with  the  instruction  and  superin- 
tendence of  the  girls.  The  Institution  is,  as  to  its  management, 
a  private  one,  under  Mr.  Jacoutot's  sole  direction,  and  under- 
taken at  his  individual  risk.  The  greater  part  of  the  pupils, 
however,  are  supported  either  by  the  commune  (municipality)  of 
Strasburg,  or  by  the  departments  of  Haut  Rhin  and  Bas  Rhin. 
The  former  department  pays  500  francs  for  each  beneficiary ;  the 
latter,  which  includes  Strasburg,  more  liberally  allows  600  francs 
each  for  six  full  beneficiaries,  with  half  purses  for  four  more,  and 
a  special  sum  of  400  francs  for  the  support  of  shops. 

This  school  is  under  Catholic  influence.  Mass  id  daily  per- 
formed in  the  chapel  by  a  chaplain  whose  services  are  rendered 
gratuitously.    At  the  time  ot  our  visit,  he  was  absent  from  the 
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eity,  and  his  place  was  supplied  by  a  priest  who  visited  the 
Institution  on  Thursdays.  Of  course,  the  males  and  females  are 
not  permitted  to  see  each  other,  even  in  the  school-room  and 
dhung«room» 

Strasburg  being  a  frontier  town,  where  French  and  firrsnan 
are  both  spoken,  as  indeed  is  the  case  more  or  less  throughout 
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the  two  departments,  forming  the  ancient  proviace  of  Alsace,  by 
which  the  school  is  supported,  both  languages  are  considered  to 
be  equally  necessary  to  the  pupils ;  and  Mr.  Jacoutot,  singularly 
enough,  teaches  both  simultaneously.    The  works  ho  uses  are 
those  destined  for  children  in  the  primary  schools  of  the  pro- 
vince, who,  their  maternal  language  being  German,  are  to.  be 
taught  to  read  French.    At  the  beginning,  he  puts  into  the  hands 
of  his  pupils  printed  copies  of  a  "  Little  French  and  German 
Manual,'9  *  prepared  by  himself    This  manual  presents  about  a 
thousand  substantives  in  each  language,  the  French  in   one 
column,  the  German  parallel  in  another ;  arranged  according  to 
the  artificial  distinctions  of  gender  in  the  two  languages,  and  in 
each  division,  alphabetically.    For  example,  we  find  first  nouns 
beginning  in  French  with  A,  that  are  masculine  in  both  lan- 
guages, then  those  under  the  same  letter,  feminine  in  French  and 
masculine  in  German,  (e.  g.,  aile}  fiugd^  wing;  armovre^  schrank, 
cupboard,  &c.    It  will  readily  be  seen  that  under  this  plan  of 
arrangement,  words  are  introduced  in  quite  a  different  order 
from  that  which  most  teachers  of  deaf  mutes  would  prefer,  as  the 
reader  can  judge  by  those  on  the  first  page,  which,  rendered  into 
English,  stand  in  this  order :  Apricot,  eagle,,  garlic,  first-born, 
ass,  angel,  ring,  August,  tree,  fruit  tree,  bush,  bow,  rainbow, 
artisan,  autumn,  April,  wing,  alley,  eel,  application,  afternoon, 
cupboard,  asparagus.    It  would  be  quite  difficult  to  explain  to  a 
'  deaf-mute  beginner  such  words  as  application,  damage,  dividend, 
divisor,  grandfather,  progress,  quotient,  &c,  which  we  find  in  the 
first  few  pages  of  this  vocabulary.    We  would  also  observe  that 
the  addition  of  illustrative  cuts  would  add  much  to  the  interest 
of  the  pupil  and  the  ease  of  the  teacher.    When  the  pupils  have 
committed  this  vocabulary  thoroughly  to  memory,  in  both  lan- 
guages, (including,  of  course,  the  article  which,  by  their  termi- 
nations, mark  in  each  language  the  genders  of  the  nouns,  and 
which  they  must  learn  by  practice  to  prefix  properly  to  each 
word  according  to  its  artificial  gender;)  Mr.  Jacoutot  gives  them 
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»*batng.    <Jhm  I'Antenr*  Place  an  Foin,  14.    18U. 
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a  compendium  of  Scripture  History  *  to  the  death  of  Joseph, 
having  the  French  and  German  on  opposite  pages,  divided  into 
short  sections,  and  these  into  paragraphs  of  one  or  two  sentences 
each.  This  work,  though  simplified  and  easy  for  speaking  chil- 
dren already  familiar  with  simple  language,  we  should  regard  as' 
too  difficult  for  deaf-mute  pupils  who  have  only  learned  a  list  of 
nouns.  The  following  is  a  specimen,  being  the  whole  of  chapter 
or  section  11 : 


11.  Building  of  the  Ark. 

"  As  the  number  of  men  increase^,  all  the  vices  prevailed. 
Therefore  the  offended  God  resolved  to  destroy  the  human  race 
by  a  deluge. 

u  However  he  spared  Noah  and  his  children,  because  they 
practiced  virtue. 

"  Noah,  warned  by  God,  built  a  great  ark  in  the  form  of  a  ship . 
he  covered  it  with  pitch,  and  caused* to  enter  therein  one  pair  of 

» 

every  bird  and  of  other  animals." 

In  the  use  of  this  book,  the  teacher  writes  on  the  black  board 
one  of  these  paragraphs,  of  a  sentence  or  two,  in  French,  explains 
the  meaning  of  the  whole  by  signs,  and  then  defines  by  the  same 
means,  each  word  in  its  order.  This  process  he  repeats  with  the 
same  passage  in  German.  The  pupil  is  then  required  to  commit 
both  versions  to  memory.  Each  sentence  is  then  divided  into  as 
many  shorter  ones  as  it  will  admit  of,  (e.  g.  The  number  of  men 
Increased.  All  the  vices  prevailed.  God  was  offended.  God 
resolved  to  destroy  the  human  race,  etc.)  and  other  sentences  of 
the  same  form  with  these,  both'  in  German  and  Trench,  are  writ- 
ten on  the  black  board,  and  explained  by  signs.  These  are  then 
effaced,  and  the  pupil  is  required  to  reproduce  them  by  writing 
-from  signs.  The  passage  is  dwelt  upon  till  the  pupil  has  become 
as  familiar  as  possible  with  all  the  forms  of  speech  introduced. 

•  Inbegriffder  hciligen  Oesohiehte  des  alten  Testaments,  eto.  Abrege*  de  PHietolie  Saint 
do  Paneien  Testament,  a  lHuage  des  eooles  priinaires  de  P  Alsace.    Strasbourg,  1842. 

(Extracted  from  L'Homond's  work,  with,  a  preface  bj  M.  Desire  Ordinaire,  then  rector  of 
the  Academy  of  Strasburg,  an  office  giving  him  the  inspection  of  the  schools  of  the  province, 
Sea  Appendix  fi.) 
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-Altar  a  few  lemons  studied  in  this  manner,  the  teacher  proceeds 
to  explain  the  grajmaatical  construction  of  the  sentences,  by 
means  of  a  system  of  analysis  closely  resembling  the  Abb6  Sieard's 
Theory  of  Ciphers ;  which  thenceforward  is  constantly  combined 
with  the  first  <  (escribed  process.  When  the  pupil  has  become 
more  familiar  with  language,  he  is  taught  to  define,  in  writing, 
every  abstract  noun,  end  many  of  the  common  nouns  he  meets 
with.  These,  as  far  as  we  could  ascertain  by  observation,  and  by 
dint  of  persevering  enquiry,  are  the  leading  features  of  the  re- 
markable  system  pursued  in  this  Institution*  In  every  lesson, 
the  French  and  German  languages  were  required  to  keep  pace 
with  each  other.  In  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Jacoutot,  the  simulta* 
neous  study  of  two  radically  different  written  languages,  did  not 
retard  the  progress  of  the  pupil  in  either,  but  was  on  the  con- 
trary,  a  positive  advantage.  Judging  a  priori,  most  teachers 
would  demand  very  decided  proofs  before  assenting  to  this 
opinion ;  and  the  limited  examination  we  were  able  to  make,  left 
on  our  minds  the  impression  that  the  attainments  of  the  pupils 
of  this  school  were  not  equal  to  what  is  often  realized  in  our  own 
and  some  other  institutions,  where  the  difficulties  of  language 
are  better  graduated,  and  only  one  written  language  is  taught, 

• 

Mr.  Jacoutot  requested  my  son  to  select  a  passage  in  the  Scrip* 
ture  History,  and  calling  up  two  of  his  pupils  who  had  been 
under  instruction  about  five  years,  told  one  of  them  the  subject 
of  the  passage,  which  the  boy  wrote  from  memory  in  French,  as 
directed,  with  readiness  and  correctness.  The  teacher  then  di- 
rected him  to  underscore  all  the  substantives,  and  write  under 
each  the  letter  a.  The  other  boy  was  directed  to  underscore  the 
verbs,  writing  under  them  the  letter  b ;  then  the  other  parts  of 
speech,  placing  an  appropriate  letter  under  each.  He  then  re- 
quired the  first  mentioned  boy  to  indicate  the  grammatical  con- 
struction, which  he  did  in  the  manner  of  Sicard  and  Bebian,  by . 
placing  the  figure  1  over  the  nominative,  2  over  the  transitive 
verb,  3  over  the  object  of  the  verb,  and  so  on.  This  the  boy  per- 
formed with  ease  and  quickness.  The  teacher  next  questioned 
them  very  minutely  in  writing  on  each  part  of  the  several  sen- 
tences, to  which  they  gave  satisfactory  answers.  They  were 
then  required  to  write  definitions  of  each  of  the  substantives 
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which  had  beea  underscored.  The  same  exercises  were  then 
gone  through  with  in  German  on  the  same  passage. 

The  boys  exhibited  a  gratifying  readiness,  evidently  the  result 
?f  thorough  aod  careful  training.9  Their  style  of  writing  waef 
however,  very  simple,  denoting  only,  a  moderate  acquaintance 
with  language.  The  system  of  analysis,  here  so  iudefaiigably 
carried  out  is  worthy  of  imitation  in  other  Institutions.  The 
grammatical  symbols,  however,  are  certainly  behind  the  present 
progress  of  the  art,  as  compared  with  those  of  professors  Barnard 
and  Vaisse.  It  also  appeared  to  us  that  the  knowledge  of  facts 
possessed  by  the  pupils  was  quite  limited ;  which  indeed  was  to 
t>e  expected,  when  the  memory  was  so  exclusively  occupied  with 
its  double  tasks  of  words.* 

At  the  time  of  our  visit  nearly  one-half  of  the  male  pupils 
were  absent  from  the  school,  engaged  in  the  garden,  the  cultiva- 
tion of  which  is  one  of  the  principal  manual  employments  taught 
here.  The  other  trades  are  carpentering,  shoemaking,  tailoring, 
and  weaving,  which,  as  will  be  understood  from  the  number  of 
pupils,  are  taught  on  a  very  small  scale.  The  selection  is  govern- 
ed by  motives  of  economy,  as  thus  the  shoes,. clothes,  and  even 
the  cloth  required  by  the  pupils  can  be  produced  in  the  estab- 
lishment. 

In  the  memoire  cited  in  the  last  note,  Mr.  Jacoutot  proposes  to 
divide  the  pupils  into  two  sections,  of  which  one,  composed  of 
younger  pupils,-  (pay  pupils  or  beneficiaries,)  should  give  more 
time  to  intellectual  than  to  mechanical  instruction,  while  the 
other  section,  embracing  the  unrkmen  properly  so  called,  shall  be 
required  to  give  each  day  more  time  to  manual  labor,  and  at  la* t 
shall  be  supported  wholly  by  the  produce  of  their  labor.    The 

*  In  »4dition  to  the  two  work*  already  cited,  Mr.  Jaoovtot  presented  as  with  *  "  Memoir* 
inrla  necessity  de  completer  l'Bducation  Intelleotnelle  des  Soatds-Muetfl  par  ^Instruction 
Professionnelle,  Strasbourg,  1846,"  and  "  La  Passion  de  Notre  Seigneur  Jesus  Christ,  Mediae, 
eVapres  la  eonoordanee  des  Evangelists,  en  La  Sainte  Quarantain*  Midlife,  par  A.  Jettootot, 
Wreoteurdel'InstitutdesBottt^-Miu^  Strasbourg,  1851.    So  read  an  profit 

0e  rinstitut  des  Sourds-Muets."  The  latter  work  is  a  book  of  devotion,  embracing  in  forty 
chapters,  the  recital  of  the  Passion  of  Christ,  with  meditations  and  prayers  on  each  portion. 
It  Is  not  dasignwr  partfovlarlr  ft*  deaf  -mates.  Mr.  Jtoowtot  has  also  published  two  other 
works  on  the  PaMtonqf  Christ,  and  a  "  Methode  AnsJogismo,  eio.,"  or,  manner  of  learning 
111  a  short  time  the  forms  of  language  by  analogy  and  comparison. 
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latter,  when  they  cease  to  be  paid  for  by  their  parents  or  patron^ 
are  to  receive  intellectual  instruction  only  in  the  evenings  and 
on  Sunday 8,  continuing  in  the  Institution,  however,  till  they 
have  thoroughly  learned  their  trades ;  and  those  who  may  prefer 
are  to  be  provided  with  employment  as  journeymen  at  the  end  , 
of  their  apprenticeship.  Jn  this  way,  Mr.  J.  thinks  the  shops 
will,  in  time,  come  to  support  themselves. 

* 

Our  impressions  as  we  passed  through  the  various  rooms  of 
the  building  were  that  while  neatness  was  every  where  preserved, 
economy  was  practiced  to  the  utmost  limit  consistent  with  com- 
fort and  usefulness. 

Just  as  we  were  taking  our  leave,  Madame  Jacoutot  treated  us 
to  a  sight  of  a  most  beautiful  and  interesting  family  group. 
Calling  into  the  parlor  her  nine  children,  the  survivors  of  four- 
teen, two  sons  and  seven  daughters,  she  placed  herself  at  the 
head  of  the  group,  arranged  in  regular  gradation  from  the  oldest 
and  tallest  down  to  the  youngest,  who  was  just  able  to  talk,  and 
who  prattled  forth  wishes  for  our  prosperous  journey.  A  more 
interesting  picture  we  Tiad  seldom  or  never  seen. 

Returning  to  Strasburg,  after  gratifying  our  curiosity  by  ascend-, 
ing  the  giddy  height  of  the  cathedral  tower,  we  left  at  half  past 
two  in  an  omnibus  for  the  railway  station  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Rhine,  which  is  here  crossed  on  a  bridge  of  boats.  It  is  cu- 
rious to  see  a  guard  of  French  soldiers  on  one  side  of  the  river 
and  of  German  soldiers  on  the  other.  Taking  the  cars  we  arrived 
at  the  celebrated  watering  place  of  Baden  Baden  about  seven  P.  M. 
At  this  German  Saratoga  we  remained  two  days,  having  the 
opportunity  of  attending  worship  in  English  on  the  Sabbath.  Oa 
Monday,  June  2,  we  went  on  to  Heidelburg,  where  we  stopped  a 
few  hours  to  see  the  interesting  ruins  of  its  old  castle,  and  the 
yet  more  interesting  literary  treasures  of  its  famous  university ; 
and  proceeded  in  the  afternoon  to  Frankfort  on  the  Maine,  the 
seat  of  what  remains  of  the  federative  government  of  Germany. 
Here,  through  our  letters  of  introduction,  we  formed  some  pleas- 
ing acquaintance ;  and  were  indebted  to  the  attention  of  the 
United  States'  Vice  Consul,  Mr.  Lindheimer,  on  whom  we  called 
the  morning  after  our  arrival,  and  who  introduced  us  at  the  Insti- 
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tatlon  for  the-  de&f  and  dumb,  under  the  care  of  Dr.  C.  B. 
Schwartz,  successor  to  Mr.  Kosel,  deceased. 

INSTITUTION  OF  FRANKFORT. 

Thi9  Institution  is  a  private  school,  supported  by  the  city  and 
by  subscriptions.  The  building  is  of  four  stories,  spacious  for 
the  number  of  pupils,  and  pleasantly  situated  in  the  outskirts  ojf 
the  city.  The  number  of  pupils  was  only  eight  at  the  time  of 
our  visit,  five  girls  and  three  boys.  Br.  Schwartz  is  assisted  hi 
Che  task  of  instruction  by  his  Wife.  The  pupils  are  all  very 
young,  from  six  to  ten  or  eleven  years  of  age. . 

Articulation  is  here  made  the  main  object,  and,  as  far  as  possi- 
ble, the  instrument  of  instruction.  Dr.  Schwartz  rejects  the  us* 
of  the  manual  alphabet  altogether,  and  endeavors  to  dispense 
4ven  with  natural  signs,  as  much  as  possible.  We  'saw,  however, 
that  both  he  and  Mrs.S.  habitually,  perhaps  involuntarily,  ac- 
companied their  speech  to  the  pupils  with  signs. 

Our  attention  was  especially  directed  to  two  little  boys  of  nlnfr 
and  tea.  They  were  able  to  pronounce  some  simple  sentences, and 
read  on  the  lips  to  some  extent.  Their  voices  were  pitehed  on 
*  high  key.  Their  ability  to  express  their  ideas  in  language, 
spoken  or  written,  was  of  coarse  very  limited.  The  following 
sentence  in  German,  they  were  able,  after  repeated  trials,  to  gath* 
or  ffom  the  motions  of  their  teaehers  lips:  "Some  of  tfeeit. 
gentlemen  are  deaf  and  dumb,  but  you  are  no  longer  dumb.* 
The  best  specimen  of  articulation  we  saw  here  was  from  a  lad  of 
eleven,  who  had  been  under  instruction  four  years,  and  lost  hifr 
hearing  at  the  age  of  four/ 

In  to  small  a  shool,  with  pupils  also  of  the  most  favorable  agt 
for  teaching  articulation  before  the  organs  of  speech  lose  by  dis* 
ttse  their  pliancy,  we  should  expect  to  find  the  most  favorable 
results ;  especially  with  a  teacher  as  intelligent  and  enthusiastic 
as  Dr.  Schwartz,  (who  informed  us  he  had  been  urged  by  Dr.  Howe 
of  Boston  to  come  to  America,  to  introduce  his  system  of  instruc- 
tion in  a  school  for  deaf  mutes  to  be  opened  at  Boston).  The 
results  we  saw  Were,  however,  very  unsatisfactory;  which  If 
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pipbably  to  be  ascribed  to  the  fact  that  all  the  striking  cases  of 
articulation  we  saw  in  other  institutions  were  those  of  pupils 
who  had  learned  to  speak  distinctly  before  becoming  deaf.  Now, 
In  every  large  institution  there  are  likely  to  be  several  of  these 
<ases,  who  are  naturally  brought  forward  when  visitors  are  pres- 
ent, and  whosfe  performances,  are  apt  to  be  be  taken  without  en* 
quiry  as  fair  specimens  of  what  can  be  done  for  the  deaf  and 
dumb.  But  in  a  very  small  school  the  chances  are  that  them 
may  be  no  such  cases,  and  if  there  are  not,  the  question  of  teach- 
ing articulation  to  bona  fide  deaf  mutes  must  stand  on  its  own 
merits ;  a  test  it  can  seldom  well  bear. 

On  Wednesday,  June  4,  we  left  this  elegant  and  opulent  city, 
traveling  by  railroad  to  Cast  el,  opposite  Mayence,and  thence  oa 
a  steamer  down  the  broad,  winding  and  rapid  Rhine  to  Cologne. 
*  Apart  from  historical  associations,  the  world  renowned  scenery 
along  this  river  is  hardly  equal  to  that  of  our  own  Hudson,  but  here 
almost  every  eminence  is  crowned  by  the  ruins  of  some  old  feudal 
castle,  having  its  legends  of  love  and  daring,  crime  and  wrong,. 
in  long  vanished  centuries. 

COLOGNE.    . 

On  Thursday  morning  we  called  at  the  Institution  for  the  deaf 
tud  dumb ;  but  found  that  it  was  vacation,  (but  one  pupil  being 
en  the  ground,)  and  that  the  directorrMr.  Gronewald,  was  gone  to 
Paris  or  London.  From  the  deaf  mute  I  learned  that  there  were, 
at  the  time  of  their  dispersion,  fifty-two  pupils.  The  building. 
Which  was  of  moderate  size  and  in  an  obscure  position,  was  un- 
dergoing repairs. 

Though  disappointed  here,  we  of  course  found  much  to  inter- 
est us*  in  this  ancient  city,  one  of  the  very  oldest  in  northern 
Europe.  We  visited  the  cathedral  which  has  been  six  hundred 
years  in  building,  and  may  be  as  many  more  before  it  is  finished,  and 
ip  which  are  preserved  the  relics  of  the  three  kings,  firmly  believed 
to  be  the  Magi  who  came  from  the  east  to  adore  the  child  Jesus,  and 
regarded  during  ages  with  a  veneration  little  short  of  idolatry.* 

••  These  relies,  if  I  remember  right,  alter  some  mnrefou  transmigrations,  were  taken  hf 
a/i  Archbishop  of  Cologne  at  the  sack  of  Milan  in  Italy,  A.  D.  1162. 
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In  another  church  we  saw  the  bonds  (so  we  were  told,)  of  the 
martyr  St.  Ursula,  and  of  her  eleven  thousand  martyred  virgins. 
But  famous  as  Cologne  is  for  these  and  other  wonders,  that  which 
.makes  it  name  familiar  as  a  closet  word  in  every  corner  of  the 
civilized  world,  is  its  manufacture  of  Eau  de  Cologne,  begun  here 
nearly  a  century  and  a  half  ago  by  one  named  Farina,  whose 
lineal  descendants  still  claim  the  secret  and  monopoly  of  this  all 
fashionable  perfume,  and  stigmatize  all  interlopers  as  impostors 
and  counterfeiters. 

HOLLAND. 

On  Friday,  June  6,  we  left  Cologne  and  proceeded  down  the 
Rhine  to  Arnheim  in  Holland,  and  thence  by  the  cars  to  Utrecht 
Having  spent  a  few  days  in  this  country  of  dikes  and  canals,  vis- 
iting among  other  cities,  Amsterdam,  the  mother  city  of  our  own 
New-Tork,  and  the  Hague,  where  we  made  the  acquaintance  of 
our  minister,  Mr.  Folsom,  to  whose  friendly  attentions  we  were 
greatly  indebted,  and  who  with  his  estimable  lady,  accompanied 
us  on  a  pilgrimage  to  Delft  Haven,  whence  the  fathers  of  New 

England  embarked  on  that  memorable  voyage  whose  consequen- 
ces, unimportant  as  it  was  then  deemed,  are  fast  changing  the 
destinies  of  the  world,  we  found  ourselves  on  Saturday,  June  14, 
at  Brussels,  the  capital  of  Belgium.  Here  we  had  the  pleasure 
of  receiving  letters  from  home. 

INSTITUTION  OF  BRUSSELS. 

,  The  same  day,  we  visited  the  Institution  for  the  deaf  and  dumb 
and  the  blind,  under  the  direction  of  the  Pere  Gregoire,  a  brother 
of  charity,  who  has  the  general  oversight  of  the  whole  establish- 
ment, but  does  not  himself  engage  in  the  labor  of  teaching.  This 
Institution  is  designed  solely  for  males,  Belgium  being  a  catholic 
country.    There  is,  however,  another  in  the  city  for  females, 

which  circumstances  prevented  us  from  visiting. 
» 

The  school  ropm  into  which  we  were  first  conducted,  is  simi- 
lar in  arrangements  to  nearly  all  those  we  had  seen  in  Europe, 
ont  of*  Paris,  viz :  with  black-boards  at  one  end  for  the  conve- 
nience of  the  teacher,  and  rows  of  desks  one  behind  another,  at 
which  the  pupils  sit  facing  the  teacher,  and  use  stuall  slates. 
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We  learned  that  the  number  of  pupils  in  the  deaf-mute  depart* 
ment  was  28,  and  in  the  blind  department  17.  The  indigent, 
(that  is  the  greater  number,)  axe  supported  in  part  by  the  royal 
government,  and  in  part  by  the  province  of  Brabant  and  the 
commune  of  Brussels.  There  is  an  excellent  law  of  this  king- 
dom, which  makes  it  obligatory  on  the  provinces  and  the  com- 
munes, (corresponding  to  our  counties  and  towns,)  to  provide  far 
the  education  of  all  their  deaf  mutes.  The  royal  government 
gives  its  aid  in  case  of  an  insufficiency  of  local  resources.* 

The  deaf  mutes  are  received  into  the  Institution  between  the 
age6  of  seven  and  seventeen,  and  usually  remain  eight  years, 
fiome,  however,  remain  much  longer  under  instruction,  and  oth- 
ers not  so  long.  We  could  not  learn  that  there  was  any  definite 
rule  on  the  subject,  but  inferred  that  the  loeal  authorities  were 
accustomed  in  some  cases  to  make  distinctions  with  reference  to 
the  time  they  allowed  to  their  beneficiaries. 

In  the  deaf-mute  department,  there  are  two  professors.  Their 
method  of  instruction  is  derived  from  that  of  the  National  Insti- 
tution of  Paris,  and  the  signs  employed  are  not  very  dissimilar. 
During  the  greater  portion  of  the  course,  they  use  manuscript 
lessons,  prepared  by  the  senior  professor,  the  object  of  which  is 
the  gradual  development  of  language  in  the  following  order:  1, 
the  alphabet ;  2,  names  of  objects  which  may  be  easily  shown  to 
the  pupils;  3,  nouns  and  adjectives  combined;  4,  the  different 
tenses  of  the  verb ;  5,  simple  reading  lessons  illustrating  the' 
principles  already  inculcated;  6,  more  difficult  forms  of  lan- 
guage, combined  with  instruction  on  various  topics. 

The  hours  of  the  day  were  at  the  time  of  our  visit,  apportion- 
ed as  follows :  To  study,  from  5  to  7  A.  M.,  and  from  5  to  6  J 
&.  M. ;  to  intellectual  or  mechanical  instruction,  8  J  to  11 &  A.  M . 
and  1  to  4  P.  M.  The  pupils  are  divided  into  four  sections,  two 
<rf  which  are  in  the  school  room  and  two  in  the  shops  alternate- 
ly during  the  hours  marked  as  devoted  to  intellectual  or  mechan- 
ical instruction.  The  two  sections  which  are  in  the  school  room 
in  the  forenoon,  are  in  the  shops  in  the  afternoon,  while  the  oth- 
er two,  being  in  the  shops  in  the  forenoon,  are  vice  versa,  in  the 
school  room  in  the  afternoon.    The  next  day,  this  order  is  re- 
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versed,  and  so  on  alternately.  The  object  of  this  singular  ar- 
rangement seems  to  be  to  effect  a  classification  as  nearly  as  possi- 
ble according  to  attainments,  with  only  two  teachers  for  pupils 
of  every  grade  up  to  eight  or  ten  years'  standing. 

The  trades  taught  here  are  shoemaking,  tailoring,  turning, 
basketmaking,  and  baking. 

The  exercises  in  the  school  room  were  not  such  as  to  enable 
its  to  judge  of  the  attainments  of  the  pupils.    The  hour  for  the 
noon  rf  cess  arrived  soon  after  we  came,  and  during  the  short  op- 
portunity afforded,  the  teachers  seemed  to  feel  a  singular  difft- 
.  dence  with  respect  to  displaying  the  proficiency  of  their  pupils. 

A  boy  who  had  been  under  instruction  nine  years,  but  who 
had  been  considerably  interrupted  in  his  studies  by  sickness,  was 
called  to  the  blackboard,  and  the  following  dialogue  in  writing  , 
parsed  between  him  and  his  teacher: 

"Tell  your  nanie  to  these  gentlemen." 

v«**e  x^#####* 

«  What  is  your  age  W 
« I  am  1&  years  old." 
«  Where  are  you  from  V7 
"From  Brussels." 
"What  is  Brussels?" 

"  It  is  the  capital  of  Brabant,  and  of  the  whole  kingdom  oi> 
Belgium." 

9  Though  this  pupil  of  nine  years  standing,  brought  forward  as 
if  the  best  in  the  school,  merely  answered  such  questions  as  would 
be  readily  answered  in  America  by  pupils  of  two  or  three  years 
standing,  a  more  thorough  examination  than  we  had  opportunity 
to  make  might,  perhaps,  have  shown  that  the  progress  of  the 
pupils  was  better  than  we  should,  from  this  instance,  suppose. 
The  early  age  at  which  pupils  are  received,  and  the  small  number 
of  teachers,  must  be  serious  disadvantages. 

From  the  school  robm  of  the  deaf  mutes  we  were  conducted 
to  that  of  the  blind,*  where  a  much  greater  degree  of  enthusiasm  > 
mm  manifested  o*  the  part  of  both  teaahdr  and  pupils.    Ths . 
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pupils  were  all  seated  at  desks.  They  read  with  much  ease  from 
their  books  printed  in  raised  letters;  answered  questions  in  geog- 
raphy, pointing  out  places  on  the  map,  and  solved  sums  in  the 
four  ground  rulfcs  of  arithmetic.    They  also  wrote  readily. 

We  found  in  use  here  the  system  of  tangible  writing  in  points 
adapted  to  the  use  of  the  blind,  which  has  been  mentioned  as 
used  in  the  Institution  for  the  Blind  of  Paris,  from  which  it  had 
been  borrowed,  and  by  which  the  blind  are  enabled  to  read  what 
they  write,  to  keep  journals  and,  in  many  cases,  to  copy,  for  their 
own  use,  books  of  which  no  copies  printed  in  raised  letters 
exist. 

The  books  they  use  are  some  in  the  common  alphabet,  and 
some  in  the  peculiar  alphabet  of  points.  It  has  been  found  by 
experience  that  they  learn  to  read  most  readily  by  the  latter 
'alphabet;  and  we  noticed  that  they  read  the  books  copied  in 
points  by  themselves  with  less  hesitation  than  the  printed  ones. 
Perhaps  they  were  aided  in  the  former  case  by  a  more  ready 
recollection  of  the  matter  treated  of. 

» 

From  the  school  room  we  were  conducted  to  a  room  adjoin- 
ing, furnished  with  musical  instruments.  Here  the  teacher  seated 
himself  at  the  piano  and,  with  one  of  his  pupils  who  took  the 
bass  drum,  accompanied  a  number  of  the  other  pupils  who, 
rfcaged  in  a  line,  sang  several  pieces  in  a  very  spirited  manner, 
but  without  the  boisterousness  frequently  observable  in  this  class 
of  musicians.  Some  pieces  were  also  admirably  played  on  the 
harmonicon  by  one  of  the  boys.  They  had  evidently  been  well 
trained  and  amply  rewarded  their  teacher,  who  seemed  to  take 
much  pride  in  their  performance. 

WATERLOO. 

On  Monday,  June  16,  we  rode  to  the  field  of  Waterloo,  some 
ten.  miles  south-east  of  Brussels,  and  with  the  interest  which . 
every  reader  will  easily  picture  to  himself,  spent  some  hours  in 
retracing,  on  this  scene  of  Napoleon's  last  battle,  with  the  aid  of 
our  guide  and  a  map,  the  positions  and  movements  of  the  three . 
{Beat  armies  which  there  decided  the  fate  of  Europe.    The  ea* 
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thusiasm  of  our  young  deaf-mute  companions  was  naturally 
enlisted  on  the  side  of  the  hero  whose  long  and  dazzling  track 
of  glory  and  conquest  was  destined  to  be  here  quenched  in  blood, 
and  who  saw  the  victory  promised  by  his  consummate  general- 
ship and  the  fiery  courage  and  devotion  of  his  troops,  long  delay- 
ed, but  only  delayed  by  {he  superhuman  firmness  and  endurance 
of  the  English  infantry,  wrested  from  his  grasp  by  the  unexpect- 
ed appearance  of  thirty  thousand  fresh  Prussian  troops  on  his 
flank,  and  the  failure  of  the  memorable  charge  of  the  guard 
under  Ney,  oh  which  he  had  staked  his  last  desperate  chance. 
We  could  not  help  reflecting  that  this  last  effort  had  exposed  the 
French  army  to  the  dreadful  slaughter  of  the  long  moonlight 
pursuit  that  succeeded  the  battle,  and  that,  if  Napoleon  had  been 
content  to  retreat  when  the  Prussians  appeared,  he  might  at  least 
have  saved  his  army,  if  not  his  crown. 

LIEGE. 

Leaving  this  ever  memorable  field,  whose  colossal  monuments, 
at  the  time  of  our  visit,  looked  over  luxuriant  harvests  waving 
over  the  soil  fattened  by  the  blood  of  fifty  thousand  men,  we  re- 
turned to  Brussels,  and  the  next  day  proceeded  by  railway  to 
Liege,  where  we  arrived  about  3  P.  M.  We  went  at  oaqe  to  the 
Institution  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  and  blind,  for  here,  as  inmost 
other  Belgian  schools,  these  two  classes  are  collected  in  a  single 
establishment.  Here,  however,  there  happened  to  be  only  a  sin- 
gle blind  pupil. 

When  we  arrived,  the  school  exercises  of  the  day  were  over^ 
and  the  teacher  had  gone  away.  The  director,  Mr.  Berard,  who 
takes  no  part  in  the  instruction  of  the  classes,  however,  introdu- 
ced us  to  one  of  the  school  rooms,  arranged  in  the  usual  manner, 
with  desks  and  black-boards.  A  number  of  the  girls  were  then' 
introduced,  and  with  them  we  had,  in  the  language  of  signi, 
quite  a  long  conversation,  in  which  they  seemed  to  take  great  in- 
terest. 

The  number  of  deaf-mute  pupils  was  35,  26  boys  and  9  girls. 
iThe  expenses,  averaging  about  700  francs  for  each  pupil, 
are  defrayed  in  about  equal  fourths  by  the  state,  by  the  provinces. 
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fcy  the  communes,  and  by  subscriptions.*  .There  was  a  speaking 
professor  for  the  boys,  Mr.  Dump  de  Balcine,  assisted  by  a  deaf 
«iute,  Mr.  HenrioD,  formerly  a  pupil  of  Sicard.f  The  education 
of  the  girls  is  committed  to  two  ladies.  The  sexes  are  taught 
separately,  but  are  not  so  stringently  prevented  from  seeing  eaoh 
Other  as  in  the  other  catholic  schools  we  had  visited,  probably y 
because  in  Belgium,  as  in  Ireland,  the  tone  of  public  morals  i» 
higher  than  in  the  more  southern  Roman  catholic  countries  of 
Europe.  As  the  language  of  the  greater  part  of  Belgium  is- 
French,  and  the  institutions  of  the  kingdom  are  mainly  borrowed 
from  France,  it  is  to.be  expected  that  the  system  of  instruction 
should  be  the  French.  Indeed,  the  principal  professor,  who  came 
in  soon  enough  to  give  us  some  illustrations  of  his  method  of  in- 
struction, and  who  welcomed  us  as  confreres,  very  cordially,  in- 
formed us  that  hfe  had  learned  his  art  at  Paris  under  professor 
Morel. 

The  term  of  instruction  allowed  here  seemed  to  be  as  long  a*  * 
at  Brussels.    One  of  the  girls  informed  us  that  she  had  been  in 
school  ten  years.    Several  others  had  been  there  seven  or  eight 
years.    One  pretty  little  girl  repeated  a  fable  for  us. 

When  the  teacher  arrived,  after  a  few  moments  of  conversa- 
tion, he  introduced  the  hoys  into  the  room,  and  at  my  request, 
•elected  one  of  them,  to  whom  Mr.  Gamage  dictated  the  follow* 
f  ng  sentence  by  signs :  "  Jesus  told  Peter  to  go  to  the  sea  and  catch 

*  fish,  and  when  he  had  opened  its  mouth,  he  found  a  piece  of 
money."  Before  he  had  half  finished,  the  teacher  checked  him* 
saying  it  was  too  long,  the  boy  could  not  remember  it  all.  It 
was  then  given  in  detached  portions,  and  the  boy  succeeded  in 
giving  the  sense  correctly,  but  with  some  grammatical  inaccurar 
cies..  This  pupil  had  been  in  school  eight  years.  The  following 
sentence  was  also  given  in  signs  in  the  same  manner,  and  with 
fimilar  results :  "A  dog  carried  away  a  large  piece  of  meat*,  dog 

*  hole  in  the  ground  and  buried  it.  The  next  day  he  returned* 
dug  it  up  and  ate  it."  In  our  own  sc  hools,  it  would  be  easy  to 
find  pupils  of  less  than  three  years  standing  who  could  write  out 
auch  sentences  correctly  at  a  single  effort. 

•Report  for  1850.  f  Idem,  pap  10. 
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To  exhibit  the  attainments  of  his  pupils  in  geography,  the 
teacher  drew  on  the  black-board  an  outline  map  of  Europe,  on 
which  he  marked  the  boundaries  of  countries,  the  courses  of  riv- 
ers, and  the  locations  of  towns.  Pointing  to  these  successively, 
he  required  one  of  his  pupils  to  write  their  names,  which  he  did, 
with  ve/y  few  mistakes.  » 

A  lad  of  sixteen  or  seventeen  was  then  exhibited  as  a  ease  tit 
articulation,  but  the  tones  of  his  voice  were  very  discordant,  and 
his  utterance  very  indistinct.  According  to  the  programme  of 
studies,  articulation  is  only  taught  here  in  special  cases. 

I  subjoin,  as  a  proper  pendant  to  my  account  of  this  Institu- 
tion, the  programme  of  studies  just  cited. 

» 
"  The  instruction  embraces  :  Religion,  French,  arithmetic, 

fsography ,  hktcfry,  and,  in  particular,  sacred  history,  drawing,  ami 

same  notions  of  the  natural  sciences. 

"  The  girls  are  practiced  in  needle  work  and  household  duties.. 
The  boys  apply  themselves  to  various  trades,  among  others,  to 
those  of  shoemaking,  tailoring  and  carving. 

"  The  course  or  subjects  of  instruction  are  distributed  in  four 
grand  divisions,  as  follows : 

"  4th  division.  Manual  alphabet,  Written  alphabet,  Nomen- 
clature of  the  most  common  objects, 

"  3d  division.  Qualities  of  objects ;  use  of  determinative  ad- 
jectives, and  of  pronouns ;  general  divisions  of  time ;  conjugation 
of  the  present,  past  and  future ;  simple  propositions ;  composition 
of  little  phrases  in  frequent  use ;  reading  and  dictation  by  means 
of  natural  and  conventional  signs;  numeration,  addition  and  sub- 
traction; prayers. 

"2d  division.  Conjugation  of  the  verb  In  all  tenses  and  moods; 
preposition ;  adverb ;  use  of  complete  propositions ;  first  notions 
of  geography ;  sacred  history ;  multiplication  and  division ;  pray- 
ers ;  catechism. 
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u  1st  division.  Abstract  words ;  descriptions,  narratives,  defi- 
nitions ;  exercises  in  style ;  continuation  of  arithmetic  and  of  sa- 
cred history ;  general  geography ;  geography  of  Belgium  in  de- 
tail ;  first  notions  of  natural  science ;  development  of  moral  sen- 
timents." 

This  outline  seems,  in  the  main,  judicious,  and  such  as  any 
teacher  of  good  sense  would  readily  make  ont.  The  difficulty  is 
not  to  prepare  a  good  general  plan  of  a  course,  but  to.  fill  out  the 
multitudinous  details  consistently  and  judiciously. 

Leaving  the  Institution,  we  rode  to  the  University,  to  present 
a  letter  of  introduction  to  Mr.  Lomans,  one  of  the  professors. 
He  was  not  in,  but  the  assistant  of  the  cusiode,  a  deaf  mute,  very 
obligingly  showed  us  over  the  building,  in  which  the  extensive 
and  complete  cabinet  pf  natural  history  particularly  interested 
tts.  Our  conductor  seemed  greatly  delighted  it  meeting  with 
those  who  could  converse  with  him  in  his  own  language  of  signs. 
We  afterwards  called  at  Prof.  Lomans9  residence,  and  made  in 
•him  a  very  pleasing  acquaintance.  He  kindly  constituted  him- 
self our  cicerone,  and  conducted  us  to  see  whatever  was  most 
interesting  to  strangers  in  this  great  manufacturing  city. 

The  next  morning,-  (Wednesday,  June  18,)  at  4  o'clock,  we 
took  the  cars  for  Ghent,  Which  we  reached  about  9,  a  distance  of 
130  miles.  I  may  here  observe  that  on  the  European  railways, 
the  English  excepted,  we  did  not,  in  general,  find  the  speed 
equal  to  what  is  attained  on  some  of  *our  own  railroads ;  but  the 
roads  are  for  the  most  part  more  enduringly  built,  and  more 
neatly  finished.  Instead  of  presenting,  as  with  us,  bare  lines  of 
timber  and  iron,  laid  on  naked  heaps  of  gravel  or  stone,  their 

4 

embankments  were  turfed,  and  often  gay  with  flowers. 

GHENT— SCHOOL  FOB  GIRLS. 

There  are  two  Institutions  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  in  Ghent, 
one  for  girls,  the  other  for  boys.  In  the  first  the  French  Ian* 
guage  is  taught,  .in  the  second  the  Flemish.  They  are  each 
under  the  care  of  members  of  religious  orders  known  as  sisters 
of  charity  and  brothers  of  charity.    We  first  visited  that,  for 
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girls,  which  is  connected  with  a  nunnery  and  in  its  rear.  .  Send- 
ing in  our  cards,  we  were  very  cordially  welcomed  by  one  of  the 
"sisters,"  who  conducted  us  through  a  long  corridtw,  where 
reigned  the  silence  of  the  tomb.  One  of  us  venturing  a  remark 
in  the  ordinary  tone  of  conversation,  our  conductor  mildly 
informed  us  in  a  whisper  that  it  was  a  sacred  place,  and  that  no 
sound  was  there  allowed.  Ascending  a  flight  of  stairs,  we  pre- 
sently entered  the  school  room,  and  were  introduced  to  the  lady . 
superior  of  the  school,  who  received  us  in  the  most  courteous 
manner.  We  found  her  a  person  apparently  of  much  intelli- 
gence, and  of  a  remarkably  pleasing  expression  of  countenance. 
She  was  assisted  in  the  duties  of  instruction  by  three  other  "sis- 
tors,"  and  by  one  deaf-mute  young  lady.  The  pupils,  who  num- 
bered forty-  two  were  all  assembled,  seated  at  desks  facing  the 
side  walls,  which  were  lined  nearly  their  whole  length  with 
black  boards  They  were  neatly  attired,  and,  though  their  ap- 
pearance  was  somewhat  marred  by  having  their  hair  cut  short, 
Were  rather  prepossessing. 

The  instructors  were  engaged  when  we  entered  in  explanations 
of  lessons  written  on  the  black-boards*  These  were  mostly  exer- 
cises on  the  verb.  We  therefore  had  no  opportunity  of  forming 
an  estimate  as  to  the  attainments  of  the  pupils.  We  were  pleased, 
however,  with  what  we  saw.  The  lady  superior  showed  us  a 
manuscript  book  of  elementary  lessons  which  she  had  prepared* 
So  far  as  it  went,  it  appeared  from  a  cursory  examination  to  be 
in  genej^l  judiciously  arranged,'  The  order  of  some  of  the  les- 
sons might  have  been  improved ;  and  the  difficulties,  especially 
at  the  commencement,  more  happily  graduated.  It  begins  with 
what  we  regard  as  an  error  in  the  instruction  of  the  deaf  and 
dumb;  a  connected  series  of  simple  sentences  for  the  first  lessons. 
This,  however,  the  good  sister  seemed  to  regard  as  one  of  the 
chief  excellencies  of  her  system. 

In  this  staid  and  ascetic  community,  our  visit  must  have  been 
quite  an  event,  especially  when  Mr.  Gamage  treated  them  to 
some  of  his  pantomimic  representations,  giving  with  his  usual 
graphic  power  a  scene  of  Scripture  history,  and  afterward  rela- 
ting a  comic  story.    The  delight  and  admiration  of  teachers  and 
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pupils  were  boundless,  and  the  latter  expressed  their  pleasure  in 
the  liveliest  maimer. 

We  saw  some  specimens  of  needle  work  by  the  girls,  which 
did  them  and  their  instructors  much  credit,  and  left  with  the 
conviction  that,  whatever  might  be  the  degree  of  intellectual 
cultivation  of  the  pupils,  they  were  under  the  care  of  kind  and 
worthy  instructors. 

,    GHENT— SCHOOL  FOB  BOYS. 

The  school  for  deaf-mute  boys,  which  we  next  visited,  is  con- 
nected with  "  the  Beloque,"  the  principal  hospital  of  Ghent,  a  soft 
of  confederation  of  benevolent  establishments  under  the  direction 
of  the  brothers  of  charity.  The  building  immediately  contigu- 
ous to  the  school  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  is  an  alms-hoUse  foe. 
indigent  old  men,  all  upwards  of  seventy  years  of  age.  Other 
buildings  are  set  apart  for  the  sick  and  accommodate  six  hundred 
patients.  Around  the  whole  are  spacious  grounds,  enclosed  by 
a  high  fence  and  laid  out  as  a  garden,  accessible  to  the  various 
inmates  of  the  establishment.  Hence  is  derived  the  name 
BtUqut  in  Flemish,  signifying  an  enclosure. 

At  the  school  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  we  were  kindly  received 
by  the  director,  Mr.  A.  Bourgois,  a  short,  plethoric  man  of  about 
seventy.  The  director  does  not  engage  in  teaching.  There  are 
two  principal  professors  who,  with  one  or  two  assistants,  have 
given  themselves  to  the  work  of  deaf-mute  education  with  a  rare- 
and  almost  unexampled  devotion.  In  this  respect  they  are  wor- 
thy to  be  named  with  the  Abbe  de  P  Ep6e.  Scarcely  ever  leav- 
ing the  establishment,  they  spend  their  whole  time  in  the  duties 
of  instruction  and  supervision.  They  sleep  in  the  same  apart- 
ments with  their  pupils,  accompanying  them  in  their  promenades,, 
join  with  them  in  their  sports,  and  for  all  this  self  denying  labor 

demand  no  other  compensation  than  their  board  and  clothing. 

< 

The  number  of  pupils  is  62.  They  are  generally  received  at 
the  age  of  seven,  and  continue  under  instruction  tor  a  period  va- 
rying from  ten  to  twelve  years,  perhaps  the  longest  period  allowed 
anywhere.  Those  whose  parents  are  not  in  a  condition  to  support 
them,  are  supported/  as  in  other  Belgian  schools,  by  the  com- 
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iBunes,  the  provinces,  and  the  royal  government.  The  disinter- 
edness  of  the  teachers,  and  probably  the  funds  of  the  great  chari- 
table institution  of  which  thistschool  forms  part,  permit  its  direc-  - 
tton  to  reduce  the  annual  Charge  to  the  small  sum  of  300  francs, 
for  each  pupil.  As  thte  Flemish  language  only  fs  taught  in 
Ihis  school,  only  those  whose  friends  prefer  that  they  should 
learn  this  language  are  admitted,  while  those  of  this  pro- 
vince, (East  Flanders,)  who  wish  to  learn  French,  are  sent  to  the 
jtoyal  Institution  of  Brussels. 

The  •  school  room  into  which  we  were  first  conducted  is  an 
apartment  perhaps  forry  by  twenty  feet,  capable  of  seating  all  the 
pupils.  It  was  fitted  up  with  desks  arranged  at  right  angles  to 
the  longest  line,  at  which  the  pnpils  sit  and  use  small  slates,  At 
one  end  was  a  cabinet  with  glass  doors,  the  shelves  of  which  are 
filled  with  miniature  models  (made  by  the  pupils,)  of  agricultu* 
ral,  mechanical  and  household  implements,  to  be  used,  as  we  use 
pictures,  in  teaching  the  meaning*  of  words.  There  was  also  a 
collection  of  grains  and  seeds  in  small  glass  jars  or  bottles,  prop- 
erly labelled. 

On  the  side  of  the  room  opposite  the  windows,  and  extending 
pearly  its  whole  length,  were  arranged  blackboards  to  the  height 
of  six  or  seven  feet,  over  which  are  headings  to  designate  the 
place?  of  the  different  classes.  On  the  wall  above  the  black* 
<  boards,  and  on  the  opposite  wall  between  the  windows,  were 
posted  pictures  of  objects  and  of  scenes,  in  profusion ;  the*  sub- 
jects taken  from  sacred  and  profane  history  and  from  the  familiar 
avocations  of  life.  On  the  whole,  we  never  saw  a  school-room 
for  deaf  mutes  in  which  there  wa&  so  large  and  .complete  a  collec- 
tion of  the  visible  aids  and  appliances  of  instruction. 

We  also  noticed  a  contrivance  for  regulating  the  leave  for  go* 
ing  out  of  the  pupils.  It  consisted  of  a  ball  or  disk  painted 
white  on  one  side,  and  black  on  the  other.  When  the  white  fece 
Was  directed  towards  the  pupils,  it  denoted  that  all  were  present. 
Every  one4  who  bad  occasion  to  go  out  was  required  to  turn  the 
black  face  to  view.  On  returning  he  was  required  to  bring  again 
the  white  fac^  to  view.  While  the  black  face  was  visible  no  one* 
could  leave  the  room. 
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The  subjects  of  instruction,  as  enumerated  by  the  professors, 
are:  1,  reading;  2,  gestures;  3,  writing;  4,  arithmetic;  5, 
religion ;  6,  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  (i.  e.  Scripture  History) ; 
7,  History  of  Belgium ;  8,  History  of <ftho  Church,  (i.  e.  Eccle- 
siastical Hfctory;)  9,  geography;  10,  style  of  letter  writing; 
11,  themes,  (Flemish,  Opstellen);  12,  map  geography;  13, 
"painting  or  coloring";  14,  drawing;  15,  "explication  des 
monuments,"  (so  it  stands  in  the  copy,  in  Flemish  and  in  French 
of  the  programme,  which  we  were  Jtindly  permitted  to  bring 
away  with  ps.  What  is  meant  by  explanations  of  monuments  in 
(he  school  instruction  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  is  a  point  on 
which  we  are  unfortunately  ignorant.  We  presume  it  has  a  con- 
nection with  antiquities,  or  with  history,  or  with  both.  The  very 
erudite  ifader  may  possibly  enlighten  himself  by  the  aid  of  the 
Flemish :  "  Uytlogging  der  monumenten,  landen,  geleerde  man- 
nen,  en  der  Oudhaden.") 

The  trades  taught  here  are'  tailoring,  shoemaking,  joinering, 
shaving  and  hair-dressing,  making  straw  bottoms  for  chairs; 
mat-making ;  basket-making  ;  book-binding  ;  carpet-weaving  ; 
turning  in  wood.  It  may  be  doubted  whether  any  similar  Insti- 
tution in  the  world  presents  a  more  extensive  choice  of  occupa- 
tions to  its  pupils.  The  older  half  of  the  pupils  are  in  the  shops 
from  two  to  five  o'clock  every  week  day  afternoon,  and  on  Satur- 
days, from  one  to  five  o'clock.  The  younger  half  are  in  the  shops 
on  Saturday  afternoon  only ;  but  as  a  compensation  to  this  unu- 
sual Iaboriousness  oh  Saturdays,  the  whole  school  are  indulged, 
4s  at  Paris,  with  a  promenade  on  Sunday  afternoon. 

On  the  wall  of  the  school  room  was  displayed  a  placard,  show- 
ing the  distribution  of  time  for  each  day  of  the  week,  The  occu* 
pation  for  each  moment  of  the  day  is  prescribed  in  advance. 
There  is  a  different  order  for  each  day  of  the  week,  and  for  each 
class ;  and  the  subjects  of  study  are  changed  every  hour  or  half 
hour,  sometimes  at  even  shorter  intervals.  The  professors  re- 
garded this  last  feature  as  a  great  advantage,  on  the  ground  that 
it  rendered  it  impossible  for  the  pupils  to  weary  of  any  one  exer- 
cise. In  our  view  the  wonder  was  how  a  distinct  and  permanent 
Impression  could  be  produced  during. the  short  time  allotted  to 
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some  of  the  branches  enumerated.  Experience  has  shown'  that, 
in  the  case  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  especially,  much  more  is  accom- 
plished by  dwelling  on  one  principle  till"  it  is  thoroughly  mas- 
tered, (avoiding  weariness  by  variety  of  application  and  of  illus- 
tration,) before  proceeding  to  any  other  subject,  than  by  taking 
for  the  sake  of  variety,  mere  glimpses  of  several  different  subjects. 
This  constant  change  of  exercises  at  short  intervals  appeared  to 
us  a  decided  error  in  the  plan  of  instruction.  And  it  seemed  to 
us  that  the  instructors  evinced  rather  indefatigable  industry  than 
enlarged  and  comprehensive  views.  Their  system  of  instruction 
appeared  to  us  rather  mechanical  than  philosophical. 

Of  this  programme,  the  following  translation  of  the  part  relat- 
ing to  Wednesday  will  give  a  fair  idea.  It  is  to  be  observed  that 
the  pupils  are  divided  into  six  courses  or  classes,  of  which  the 
5th  and  6th,  composed  of  beginners,  are  regarded  as  subdivisions 
of  the  fourth,  having  the  same  alternations  of  study,  recreation, 
etc.,  and  pursuing  nearly  the  same  studies ;  or  as  far  as  their 
progress  in  language  will  permit. 


1st  Court*. 

2<iCtfQi«*. 

5.    A.M. 

Rise. 

Rise. 

5.15 

Morning  prayer. 

Morning  prayer. 

5.30 

Dialogue. 

Stftdy. 

6. 

Mass.. 

Mass. 

6.30 

Breakfast. 

Breakfast. 

7. 

Recreation. 

Recreation. 

8. 

Study. 

Study. 

8.15 

Recitat'n  of  geography  and  Geography  and  map. 

• 

exercises  with  the  map. 

. 

», 

Questions  and  answers. 

Questions  and  answers. 

10. 

Recreation. 

Recreation. 

10.30 

Penmanship. 

Penmanship. 

11. 

History  of  the  church. 

History  of  the  church. 

12. 

Dinner. 

Dinner. 

12.45 

Recreation. 

Recreation, 

1.    P.M. 

Class  in  Drawing. 

Class  in  drawing. 

% 

Shops. 

Shops. 

6. 

Study. 

Study. 

(Assam? 


«J0 

9                                                                                      • 

Writing*  prayer  taught 

to  them. 

6.46 

Supper. 

Supper. 

7. 

Recreation. 

Recreation.  * 

8. 

Evening  prayer. 

Evening  prayer. 

6.15 

* 

To  bed. 

To  bed. 

• 

3d  Court*. 

4th  Count. 

6.   A.  M 

*  Rise. 

Rise. 

6.15 

Morning  prayer. 

Morning  prayer. 

5.80 

m 

Study. 

Study. 

«. 

Mass. 

Mass. 

6.80  " 

Breakfast. 

Breakfast. 

•7. 

Recreation. 

.  Recreation. 

8. 

Study. 

Study. 

8.15 

Geography  and  map. 

'    Repetition  of  the  theme  of 
Saturday 

9. 

Questions  and  answers. 

Themes  and  original  sen* 
tences. 

9.80 

Adjectives. 

Adjectives. 

10. 

Recreation. 

Recreation. 

10.30 

Penmanship. 

Penmanship. 

11. 

History  of  church. 

Verbal  explanations. 

12. 

Dinner.' 

Dinner. 

12  45 

Recreation. 

Recreation. 

1.    P.M. 

.'Class  in  drawing. 

Class  in  drawing. 

2. 

Articulation. 

Articulation. 

•  3. 

Exercises  of  memory. 

Exercises  of  memory. 

if 

4. 

Recreation. 

Recreation. 

* 

5. 

Study. 

Spelling. 

5.30 

Writing  a  prayer  taught  Writing  a  prayer  taught 

to  them. 

w 

to  them. 

6.45 

Supper. 

Supper. 

7. 

Recreation. 

Recreation. 

8. 

Evening  prayer. 

Evening  prayer. 

8.15 

To  bed. 

To  bed. 

The  other  d^s  are  so  arranged  that  each  sutyeet  embraced  in 
the  programme  of  studies  receives  attention  in  the  course  of  the 
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week.  For  instance,  on  three  days  of  the  week,  (including  Sun- 
day,) a  "  class  in  painting  or  coloring  "  takes  the  place  of  the 
class  in  drawing  ;  and  the  two  hours  which  are  given  to  geogra- 
phy and  to  questions  and  answers  on  Wednesday,  are  given  with 
the  three  higher  classes,  to  the  catechism,  writing  letters,  tc,  on 
Monday;  compositions  anc\  history  of  Belgium,  on  Tuesday; 
catechisip  on  Thursday;  history  of  Belgium,  etc.  on  Friday; 
ecclesiastical  history  or  geography  on  Saturday.  Arithmetic  is 
taught  from  10  to  12  on  Thursday.  Mass  is  held  every  morning, 
and  on  Sunday  twice,  besides  vespers  at  half  past  two  on  the 
latter  day. 

As  we  entered,  the  pupils  all  rose  to  welcome  us.  One  of  the 
most  advanced  went  to  the  black-board  and  wrote,  in  Flemish, 
"  Gentlemen,  I  have  the  honor  to  wish  you  good  day.  We  take 
great  satisfaction  in  seeing  you,"    The  principal  professor  then 

.wrote  the  .question:  "Where  do  thepe  gentlemen  live?"  To 
which  the  boy  replied, "  In  America."  "  In  what  city  ?  "  "  In 
the  city  of  New- York."  « In  what  city  do  you  live  1 "  "In  Ghent," 
«  What  is  Ghent  ? "  "  It  is  the  capital  city  of  the  province." 
u  Who  is  now  king  of  our  country  1 "  "  Leopold."  "  Whero  was 
Leopold  born  %  "  "  In  Coburg."  "  In  what  country  is  Coburg1>> 
u  In  Germany."  "  Into  how  many  States  is  Germany  divided  1 " 
u  Into  38  States."    How  many  duchies  are  there  in  Germany  7" 

. "  Nine."    «  Where  is  the  place  of  the  Court  or  Congress  of  Ger- 

,  many  l >J    "  At  Frankfort."    "  How  many  free  cities  are  there  in 

•  Germany  1 "  "  Four."  "  What  season  is  it  now  1 "  "  Summer." 
Here  I  suggested  the  question, "  Which  season  do  you  prefer, 

*.and  why  ?  "  The  boy  replied,  "  The  spring,  because  it  is  tempe- 
rate.?' The  teacher  then  asked :  «  What  are  the  principal  rivers  of 
Germany  ?  "  "  The  Elbe,  the  Rhine,"  to.  "  What  are  the  prin- 
cipal manufactures  of  Ghent  1 "    "  Cotton  and  linen."    At  our 

.request  the  question  was  put:  "What  is  the  Ocean  between 
Europe  and  America?  "    To  this  the  boy  was  unable  to  reply. 

.  His  knowledge  of  geography  evidently  did  not  extend  beyond  the 
precincts  of  Europe,  and  if  we  may  judge  from  the  questions 
asked  by  the  teacher,  hardly  beyond  Belgium  and  Germany. 
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The  boy  then  wrote  senti  noes  on  abstract  nouns  we  proposed 
to  him.  The  following,  on  tl  e  word  strength,  may  serve  as  an 
example;  "Samson  had  great  strength."  "The  word  house 
Was  also  ^proposed,  and  the  pupil  wrote:  "  Men  take  stones  and 
mortar  and  build  a  house.7' 

f?  With  the  teacher's  permission,  I  then  requested  Mr.  Gamage  to 
give  by  signs,  a  little  story  for  the  pupils  to  write.  Though  it 
was  done  in  so  clear  and  natural  a  manner  that  none  of  them 
couldM  mistake  its  meaning,  none  were  willing  to  undertake  the 
task  of  rendering  it  into  written  language.  At  last  after  much 
persuasion,  and  some  exercise  of  authority,  one  of  them  was  in- 
duced to  make  the  attempt.  He  wrote  it  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  show,that  he  had  caught  the  idea,  but  did  not  express  himself 
in  very  correct  language. 

The  teacher,  thinking  to  show  the  difficulty  of  the  exercise, 
then  told  his  pupil  to  give  a  story  by  signs  to  Gamage*  and  request 
'  him  to  write  it  in  English  on  the  black-board.  Though  the  signs 
of  the  Flemish  pupH  were  hardly  better  than  catchwords,  Gam- 
age  seized  the  idea,  and  first  giving  it  a  new  version  in  his  own 
fall  and  graceful  pantomime,  wrote  it  out  in  clear  and  correct 
language.    The  teacher  was  greatly  surprised,  and  praised  the 

performance  as  much  beyond  his  expectation. 

i 

With  his  permission,  Gamage  then  gave,  in  the  most  striking 

*  manner,  the  scene  of  Christ  stilling  the  tempest.  As  an  offset, 
the  pupil  beforejmentioned  narrated  by  signs,  the  passage  of  the 
Israelites  through  the. Red  Sea,  and  the  giving  of  the  law  on 
Mount  Sinai.  The~eontrast  between  the  signs  of  the  two  was  very 
striking.    The  former  brought  up  the  whole  scene  vividly  before 

•  the  eye ;  the  meaning  of  the  latter  could  be  guessed  at  by  one  al- 
ready acquainted  with  the  story.  By  this  comparison,  and  si- 
milar trials  elsewhere,  we  were  more  than  ever  convinced  that 
the  superior  results  attained  in  our  schools  are  due  in  no  small 
degree  to'the  superiority  of  our  dialect  of  signs,  lending  life, 
grace,  clearness  and  impressiveness  to  our  lessons. 

Articulation  had  been  taught  here  with  some  success  to  about 
ten  of  the  pupils.     An  hour  every  aiternoon  is  devoted  to  this 
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branch ;  aiid  it  would  appear  by  the  programme  that  moje  or  less 
trial  is  made  with  all  the  younger  pupils.  If,  however,  experi- 
ments are  made  on  all  at  first,  the  attempt  is  abandoned  with  the . 
greater  number,  and  continued  only  with  those  who  learned  to 
speak  before  becoming  deaf,  and  the  very  few  whose  rare  physi- 
cal  adaptation  gives.hope  of  fair  success.  One  of  the  best  cases 
was  exhibited  to  us.  This  boy  had  been  under  instruction  about 
eight  years.  His  voice  was  distinct,  but  harsh  and  disagreeable. 
He  could  read  on  the  lips  with  some  facility. 

After  these  exercises  in  the  school  room  we  were  conducted 
*ver  the  building.  A  portion  of  it  was  undergoing  alterations 
for  the  better  accommodation  of  the  mechanical  department,  in 
making  which,  all  the  work,  excepting  the  masonry,  was  per- 
formed by  the  pupils  in* the  hours  appropriated  to  labor.  In  the 
dormitories,  of  which  there  were  two,  each  pupil  had  a  single  bed. 
During  the  night,  as  during  the  day,  they  were  under  the  protec- 
tion and  surveillance  of  their  devoted  instructors,  who  slept  in 
the  same  room. 

Adjoining  one  of  the  dormitories,  a  room  was  shown  to  at 
which  may  be  called  the  property  roam.  It  contained  a  collection 
of  theatrical  costumes,  fancy  dresses,  mock  armor,  etc.,  suitable 
for  dramatic  entertainments,  which  the  teachers  get  up  at  certain 
teasons  of  the  year,  for  the  recreation  of  their  pupils.  All  these 
articles  had  been  made  by  the  pupils  themselves,  and  evinced  a 
rery  creditable  degree  of  skill  and  ingenuity.  We  were  also 
shown,  in  a  cabinet,  a  collection  of  drawings  and  paintings  exe- 
cuted by  the  pupils.  Some  of  these  were  excellent  specimens  of 
art.  We  were  particularly  pleased  With  a  book  of  paintings  in 
water  color  by  one  of  the  boys,  containing,  among  other  things, 
representations  of  the  flags  of  different  nations  beautifully  done. 
On  the  wall  of  this  cabinet  hung  a  large  engraving  representing 
the  visit  of  Pope  Pius  VII.  to  the  Institution  for  the  deaf  and 
dumb  in  Paris,  13  Feb.,  1805. 

The  last  room  we  visited  was  that  of  design,  in  which  we  now 
found  the  whole  school  assembled,  taking  lessons  in  drawing  with 
crayon?.    Each  pupil  stood  at  a  high  desk  with  a  copy  before 
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Mm.  All  seemed  interested  in  their  tasks,  and  to  have  madfr 
very  encouraging  progress.  We  saw  some  specimens  of  superior 
eGtcellenoe. 

We  took  our  leave,  highly  gratified  with  our  visit.    Never 
have  we  seen,  on  the  part  of  instructors,  more  self  denying  devo- 
tion to  the  interests  of  the  deaf  and  dumb.    And  though  the  sys- 
tem pursued  did  not  strike  our  minds  as  in  many  respects  the* 
most  judicious,  or  the  intellectual  attainments  of  the  pupils  aa. 
folly  commensurate  with  the  zeal  and  industry  of  their  teachers,. 
or  the  number  of  years  they  had  been  under  instruction ;  we 
fould  not  but  feel  that,  were  more  of  the  spirit  which  animated 
these  excellent  men  shared  by  instructors  of  superior  intellectual 
qualifications,  and  possessed  of  more  perfect  systems  of  instruc- 
tion, far  greater  results  than  have  been  hitherto  attained  might 
toward  their  efforts. 

From  Ghent,  we  proceeded  the  same  evening  by  railroad  to 
Bruges,  still  a  considerable  city,  though  greatly  fallen  from  the 
proud  position  it  held  four  centuries  ago,  when  it  was  the  most 
commercial  city  <>f  Europe. 

* 

INSTITUTION  OF  BRUGES. 

*  • 

;  The  next  morning  we  visited  the  Institution  for  the  deaf,  and 
dumb  nd  the  blind,  as  much  for  the  sake  of  seeing  its  learned 
jmd  talented  director,  the  Abbe  0.  Carton,  as  the  Institution 
jitaelf.  He  received  us  with  much  oourtesy,  and  justified  by  his 
conversation,  the  reputation  which  his  published  writings  have 
'given  him,  as  one  of  the  most  accomplished  teachers  of  deaf  mutes 
to  Europe. 

■  The  Institution  of  Bruges  was  founded  by  him  in  1835,  the 
Abb6  having  previously  made  some  essays  in  the  instruction  of 
deaf  mutes,  and  spent  some  time  at  Paris  to  study  the  method 
followed  in  that  celebrated  Institution. 

The  present  number  of  pupils  in  the  blind  department  is  ten 

•nd  in  the  deaf-mute  department  87,  of  whom  44  are  boys,  and 

• 

48  girls.  The  indigent  are  supported,  as  in  other  parts  of  Bei- 
Ctam,  by  the  Province,  (West  Flanders,)  and  the  communes.  W* 
find  it  stated  in  our  notes  that  the  annual  charge  paid  for  eae 
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pupil  is  only  275  franca ;  but  it  is  probable  that  in  addition,  th* 
Institution  receives  from  the  Province  or  the  Belgian  government 
appropriations  for  general  purposes.  It  is  to.  be  observed,  how-* 
ey$r,  that  schools  connected  with,  a  religious  establishment,; 
already  possessing  buildings,  considerable  funds,  and  members 
\yho  are  willing  to  teach  gratuitously,  as  is  the  case  here,  can 
afford  to  receive  pupils  for  the  mere  cost  of  their  diet. 

The  same  remark  occurs  here  that  has  been  already  made  in 
view  of  the  great  disproportion  between  the  numbers  of  deaf- 
mute  and  of  blind  pupils  under  instruction  in  France,  that  the 
religiour  feelings  of  the  community  are  less  powerfully  enlisted 
in  behalf  of  the  latter,  who  require  no  special  education  to  put 
them  in  possession  of  the  ordinary  degree  of  religious  instruction 
in  these  countries. 

The  age  of  admission  is  between  8  and  18  years ;  with  excep- 
tions to  the  rule  in  certain  cases.  The  period  of  instruction  to 
net  fixed.  The  domestic  department  is  under  the  management 
of  a  community  of  religious  ladies,  who  having  devoted  their 
lives  to  charity,  render  their  services  without  pecuniary  compen- 
sation. They  also  perform  the  labor  of  instructing  the  pupils  of' 
their  own  sex.  , 

We  were  first  conducted  into  the  school-room  of  the  deaf-mute 
girls,  from  which  a  door  opens  into  that  of  the  blind  girls.  It 
was  a  fete  day,  and  the  pupils  were  engaged  in  embroidery  and 
other  kinds  of  needle  work,  in  which  they  appeared  very  profl- ' 
cient.  The  benevolent  "qistcfts"  who  had  taken  upon  them- 
selves the  task  of  instruction,  were  present.  The  girls  seemed 
much  gratified  in  seeing  visitors  who  could  converse*  with  them 
in  their  own  language  of  signs,  and  we  were  pleased  with,  their 
intelligence  and  vivacity.  Among  them  was  Anna  Temmermans, 
at  once  deaf,  dumb  and  blind.  The  particulars  of  her  case  are 
known  to  American  readers  through  an  article  in  the  American 
Annals  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb.  We  safe  her  form,  by  means  of 
types,  one  or  two  simple  sentences.  The  success  attained  in  her 
education,  though  not  great  in. itself,  or  as  compared  with  the  at- 
tainments of  Laura  Bridgmpn,  or  even  James  Edward  Meysta^ 
is  quite  remarkable,  when  it  is  considered  that  she  was  born 
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blind  and  deaf,  and  left  to  vegetate  in  almost  total  inaction,  men- 
tal as  well  as  physical,  till  she  had  attained  the  age  of  twenty. 
The  Abbe  spoke  of  a  little  boy,  visited  with  the  same  three  fold 
infirmity,  of  whose  future  progress  he  had  formed  the  most  san- 
guine  expectations,  and  the  loss  of  whom  by  death,  a  short  time 
before  our  visit,  he  had  felt  as  a  most  severe  affliction. 

♦ 
It  is  stated  by  the  Abb£,  in  the  pamphlet  in  which  he  detail! 

the  case  of  Anna,*  that  there  were,  by  the  census  of  1840,  no 
fewer  than  nine  blind  deaf  mutes  in  the  province  of  West  Flan- 
ders alone,  a  province  embracing  a  population  of  less  than  700,- 
000.  So  large  a  number  of  these  thrice  unfortunate  beings,  it  is 
to  be  hoped,  can  not  be  found  in  an  equal  population  elsewhere. 
But  since  the  success  which  has  attended  the  instruction  of  Laura 
Bridgman,  Anna  Temmermans  and  James  Edward  Meystre,  even 
this  appalling  degree  of  privation  has  ceased  to  be  the  hopeless 
apd  terrible  affliction  it  was  once  deemed.  The  progress  of  sol* 
ejioe  and  benevolence,  which  has  compensated  the  loss  of  sight  to 
the  blind,  and  of  hearing  to  the  deaf,  has,  as  the  last  and  greatest 
triumph,  restored  to  knowledge,  happiness  and  hope,  those  who 
are  at  once  blind  and  deaf. 

We  then  went  into  the  school-room  of  the  blind.  We  were 
much  interested  in  their  exercises,  which  consisted  in  part  in  * 
reading  books  printed  in  raised  characters,  both  in  French  and 
Flemish.  Some  of  these  books  are  printed  in  ordinary  capital 
letters,  and  others  in  an  alphabet  of  points,  which  is  more  easily 
rendered  familiar  to  them.  Mr.  Carton  has  substituted  for  the 
characters  of  the  Parisian  alphabet  in  points,  one  of  his  own, 
which,  though  requiring  rather  more  points  for  some  of  the  let- 
ters, has  the  advantage  of  presenting  a  resemblance  to  the  forms 
of  the  ordinary  alphabet,  while  the  former  alphabet  is  wholly 
arbitrary,  the  only  object  in  framing  it  being  to  express  each*  let- 
ter with  the  fewest  points  that  will  distinguish  it  from  others.1 
The  blind,  by  means  of  their  alphabet  in  points,  could  write  and 
read  what  was  written  in  this  way,  with  a  facility  as  remarkable 
as  pleasing. 

*T<u  an  abridgment  of  tiria  aotxmnt,  aM^Amariaan  Amak  of  tha  DsaXaad  Dumb,  Vol.  II., 
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With  one  of  the  blind  girls  we  had  an  agreeable  conversation 
in  the  English  language,  which  is  taught  to  all  who  desire  to  ac- 
quire it. 

From  the  female  department  the  Abb6  took  us  to  his  study, 
where  he  has  a  very  complete  library  of  books  on  the  instruction 
of  the  deaf  and  dumb  and  of.  the  blind.  It  included  many  of 
the  works  issued  by  the  New-York  Institution.  He  acknow- 
ledged the  present  of  a  complete  set  of  my  u  Course  of  Instruc- 
tion," by  presenting  me  with  a  number  of  works  written  by  him- 
self, and  some  valuable  works  of  other  authors,  relating  to  the 
deaf  and  dumb,  of  which  he  had  duplicates. 

He  showed  us  an  old  (latin)  book  on  the  instruction  of  the 
deaf  and  dumb,  which,  by  comparing  it  with  the  work  of  a  later 
author  of  celebrity,  it  appeared  the  latter  bad  merely  republished 
thinking,  no  doubt,  he  was  in  possession  of  the  only  existing 
oopy.  Other  works  we  saw  from  which  extracts  had  in  like 
manner  been  taken,  verbatim  et  literatim. 

After  spending  considerable  time  in  examining  the  Abb6's 
books,  many  of  which  were  very  rare,  and  in  conversation  on 
topics  of  mutual  interest,  we  passed  to  the  school-room  for  the 
boys,  which  we  found  fitted  up  with  desks  and  black-boards  in 
a  manner  similar  to  most  of  those  already  described  in  this  nar- 
rative.   Here  we  witnessed  the  exercises  of  a  number  of  the  pu- 
pils who  were  called  up  individually  to  the  black-board.    Some 
wrote   in  Trench  and  some  in  Flemish.     One  of  these  Ian-, 
guages  is  taught  to  the  pupils  at  the  option  of  the  parents.. 
The  Flemish,  however,  being  the  prevailing  language  of  the  pro- 
vince, is  taught  to  the  majority  of  the  pupils.    The  exercises  con- 
sisted of  questions  and  answers,  original  sentences  on  given 
words,  and  the  translation  into  words  of  a  story  which  Mr.  Gam- 
age  gave  them  by  signs.    In  the  latter  exercise,  a  little  boy  who 
had  been  under  instruction  about  four  years,  succeeded  very  well. 
The  lessons  studied  were  mostly  in  manuscript,  prepared  by  the' 
Abb*  himself,  on  the  principle  of  a  graduation  of  the  difficulties 
of  language.    In  the  labor  of  instruction  he  is  relieved  by  two 
instructors,  ecclesiastics,  who  appeared  to  be  men  of  intelli- 
gent. ^9        «il 
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In  mechanical  trades  the  pupils  are  daily  practiced)  except 
on  the  Sabbath  and  feU  days,  from  the  second  year  of  their 
course.  Regard  is  had  in  the  selection  of  a  trade  to  the  physical 
adaptation  of  the  pupil,  and  to  the  position  he  will  hold  in 
society. 

RF  SOCIETY  OF  FRIENDS  OF  THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB, 

AT  ANTWERP. 

A  deputation  of  some  of  the  most  intelligent  pupils,  who  had 
been  to  Antwerp  to  hold  an  exhibition  before  a  society  established 
for  the  benefit  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  returned  to  the  Institution, 
while  we  were  there.  The  society  referred  to  is  a  remarkable 
one,  and  deserves  particular  notice.  It  is  composed  of  many  of 
the  most  respectable  citizens  of  Antwerp,  and  numbers  between 
one  and  two  hundred  members.  Its  object  is  three  fold :  1 .  To 
acquire  for  its  members,  and  disseminate  as  far  as  possible 
through  the  community,  a  knowledge  of  the  manual  alphabet^ 
and  language  of  signs.  2.  To  defray  the  expense  of  the  educa- 
tion of  one  or  more  deaf  mutes,  according  to  the  means  of  the 
-society,  in  some  Belgian  Institution.  3.  To  find  situations  in 
which  deaf  mutes  who  have  been  educated  may  support  them- 
selves ;  to  secure  for  the  products  of  their  labor  as  much  patro- 
nage as  possible ;  to  guard  their  morals,  and  contribute  in  va- 
rious ways  to  their  happiness. 

The  members  are  divided  into  four  classes,  "  founders,"  active 
members,  associate  members,  and  honorary  members.  The 
"  founders,"  who  comprise  thirty-three  gentlemen,  have  the  sole 
direction  of  affairs. 

The  active  members  assemble  with  the  "  founders,"  on  Monday 
of  each  week,  at  8  o'clock  in  the  evening,  to  perfect  themselves 
in  the  language  of  signs.  .  By  the  by- taws,  a  fine  is  imposed  on 
any  member  of  these  two. classes  who.  h  absent  or  late,  at  any  of 
these  meetings.  With  the  exception  of  the  reading  of  the  mi- 
nutes of  the  previous  meeting,  not  a  word  is  permitted  to  b* 
spoken  under  penalty  of  a  fine.  All  the  discussions  are  con-  > 
ducted  in  the  language  of  signs,  or  by  means  of  the  manual 
alphabet.    A  fine  is  also  imposed  on  each  member  who  has  not' 
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be«terfemilhr?  with  the  iAmaxittl  alphabet  within  fifteen  days 
after  his  admission. 

* 

The  benevolent  spirit  manifested  by  these  gentlemen  is  much 
to  be  commended ;  and  the  Abbe  informed  us,  is  highly  appre- 
ciated by  the  deaf  and  dumb  themselves. 

Taking  leave  of  the  Abb6  Carton,  his  assistants  and  pupils 
with  a  grateful  sense  of  the  kindness  and  hospitality  we  had  ex- 
perienced, and  not  without  hopes  of  seeing  the  excellent  Abb6 
at  some  future  time  in  America,  when  we  may  reciprocate  his 
attentions;  we  took  the  cars  the  same  evening  for  Paris,  where,, 
after  traveling  all  night,  we  arrived  in  the  morning,  (Friday, 
June  20.) 

,  PARIS  INSTITUTION  OF  DUBOIS. 

In  Paris  we  remained  two  w^eks.  Illness  and  other  circum- . 
stances  obliged  me  to  relinquish  the  design  of  visiting  the  Insti- 
tution of  Bordeaux,  and  perhaps  some  others  in  Fiance.  I  was 
able,  however,  to  accompany  our  kind  iriend,  Mr.  Vaisse,  on  a 
visit  to  the  palace  of  Versailles,  reported  the  most  qostly  monu- 
ment of  royal  taste,  magnificence,  and  waste  of  money,  wrung . 
from  toiling  millions,  that  the  world  can  show ;  and  a  few  days 
later,  accompanied  by  the  Same  gentleman,  we  made,  by  previous 
appointment,  a  visit  to  a  private  Institution  for  deaf  mutes,  of  a 
peculiar  kind,  situated  in  the  suburbs  of  Paris. 

This  Institution  is  under  the  care  of  the  Messrs.  Dubois,  father 
and  son,  the  latter  a  deaf  mute.  They  make  articulation  the 
great  object  of  instruction,  everything  else  being  made  subservi- 
ent to  this.  And  here,  if  anywhere,  we  should  look  for  proofs 
of  the  practicability  and  utility  of  this  branch  of  instruction. 

Mr.  B,  Dubois,  junior,  the  founder  of  the  school,  lost  his  hear- 
ing at  the  age  of  four  or  five.  Of  course  he  had  acquired  an 
ability  to  speak,  which  was  carefully  cultivated  by  his  fa- 
ther and  others,  this  cultivation  involving,  also,  a  large  ex  ten- 
sion  of  his  knowledge  of  language.  He  himself  informs  us  that 
when  lie  subsequently  became  a  pupil  of  the  Royal  (now  Nation- 
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al)  Institution,  he  "  learned  there  nothing  except  to  make  signs, 

of  which  he  was  previously  ignorant."* 

Reasoning  from  his  own  case,  and  from  observations  of  similar 
cases,  young  Dubois  took  up  the  opinion  that  the  greater  number 
of  the  deaf  and  dumb  were  able  to  speak  in  infancy,  that  they 
were  able  to  speak  more  or  less  when  they  came  to  school,  that 
the  exclusive  use  of  signs  there  caused  them  to  disuse  and  forget 
their  articulations ;  and  that  if  the  same  care  and  pains  were 
taken  to  preserve  and  improve  their  articulation  as  were  taken  in 
his  own  case,  they  would  all  become  able  to  speak  as  well.  A* 
Bis  premises  are  correct  only  to  a  very  limited  extent,  his  con- 
clusions can  only  be  admitted  to  a  like  limited  extent. 

In  the  pamphlet  we  have  just  cited,  he  strongly  decries  the 
language  of  signs ;  and  declares  that  "  the  deaf  mute  who  gesticu- 
lates has  no  more  invented  his  signs  than  he  who  hears  has  in- 
vented speech,9'  and  the  only  rea&on  why  the  latter  speaks  and 
the  former  makes  signs,  is,  that "  the  one  has  been  taught  to  speak 
and  the  other  to  gesticulate."!  We  need  not  observe  that  this 
assertion  is  contradicted  by  daily  facts.  In  a  multitude  of  cases 
families  previously  ignorant  of  signs  have  been  taught  that  lan- 
guage by  a  deaf-mute  child  born  among  them. 
• 

Mr.  Dubois  sums  i\p  his  peculiar  views  thus ;  "  To  prevent 
dumbness  with  the  deaf  from  birth  and  the  deaf  by  accident,  to 
develop  by  rational  means, :by  exercise,  the  organs  of  speech,  this 
is  the  whole  problem,  this  is  the  fundamental  basis  of  all  good 
education  for  these  unfortunates.'?!  "  To  make  yourself  under- 
stood by  the  deaf  child,  to  transmit  to  him  your  ideas,  reject  all 
special  modes  of  communication ;  employ  with  him '  the  same 
means  that  you  employ  with,  the  child  who  hears,  a  simple  and 
rapid  means — speech.  Speak  to  the  deaf  child,  speak*  to  him 
often,  speak  to  him  continually,  speak  to  him  from  his  tenderest 
infancy,  and  he  will  finish  by  answering  you."§  It  is  unneces- 
sary to  say  that  we  entirely  dissent  from  these  views  as  applied  to 
deaf  mutes  from  birth,  or  from  so  early  an  age  that  their  ideas  of 

r 
f  « 

■ 

•  Causa  <iu  MuitUme  chez  let  soard*  commuotiment  dtelgnet  ioms  le  nom  da 
•ourda-muets,  par  B.  Dubois,  flls  aim',  Profesteur.  Paris,  1814.  8 vo.  pp.21.  The> 
passage  cited  Is  on  page  16,  bottom.      *  *  »  ... 

f  Idem,  p.  12.  %  Idem,  p.  fc  f  Item,  p.  21. 
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wor4s  cannot  be  ideas  of  sounds.  That  the  mere^motions  of  the 
lips  can  never  become  to  the  deaf  child  what  the  articulate  tones 
of  the  voice)  each  tone  thrilling  a  sympathetic  nerve £are  to  the 
child  who  hears,  seems  to  ns  a  self-evident  proposition.  But  in 
the  case  of  the  child  who  has  learned  to  speak  somewhat  fluently 
before  becoming  deaf,  patient  perseverance  in  speaking  to  him, 
and  in  encouraging  him  to  speak,  will  doubtless  accomplish  much. 
The  great  error  of  Mr.  Dubois'  system,  therefore,  is  in  our  view,, 
that  he  proposes  for  all  the  deaf  and  dumb  the  means  of  instruc- 
tion really  advantageous  only  for  a  small  portion  of  them. 

This  opinion,  which  any  teacher  of  sound  judgment  would  form 
a  priori,  was  only  confirmed  by  the  result  of  a  somewhat  careful 
examination  of  the  school  of  Mr.  Dubois. 

To  enable  him  to  bring  his  theories  to  the  test  of  a  fair  experi- 
ment, an  appropriation  was  some  years  since  granted  him  by 
the  government,  for  the  support  of  several  deaf  mutes.  Among 
the  thousands  of  deaf  mutes  in  France,  it  would  be  easy  to  select 
a  considerable  number  capable  of  being  taught  to  speak,  or  of 
having  the  ability  to  speak,  they  already  possessed,  much  im- 
proved. It  ia  reasonable  to  suppose  that,  in  an  experiment  on 
which  so  much  depended,  some  care  would  be  exercised  in  se- 
lecting favorable  subjects.  With  these  preliminary  remarks,  we 
pass  to  the  school  itself. 

The  domestic  department  is  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Dubois,. 
senior ;  the  younger  Dubois  teaches  the  boys,  and  his  sisters  con- 
duct the  instruction  of  the  girls.  The  two  departments  occupy 
separate  buildings,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  apart;  each  of 
which  is  surrounded  by  very  pleasant  grounds,  that  occupied  by 
the  girls  especially,  which  was  once  the  residence  of  a  French 
nobleman.  At  the  school  for  boys,  we  were  received  very  courte- 
ously by  the  Messrs.  Dubois,  who  gave  us  every  facility  for  test- 
ing the  merits  of  their  system  of  instruction. 

For  one  who  became  deaf  at  so  early  an  age,  the  articulation 
of  the  younger  Mr.  Dubois  (is  remarkably  distinct ;  mutju  Mipo 
rior  to  the  attainments  of  any  of  his  pupils,  though  several  of  the 
latter  also  learned  to  speak  before  becoming  deaf.    Even  hie 
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articulation,  however,  was  neither  natural  or  pleasant.    It  resem- 
bled a  loud  whisper ;  which  is  perhaps  the  least  disagreeable 
pitch  which  the  voice  of  a  person  who  became  deaf  in  childhood 
<»n  be  trained  to.  assume.    However  distinct  and  pleasant  the' 
utterance  of  a  child  may  have  been, — if  he  becomes  deaf  before 
the  age  of  puberty,  the  change  in  the  tone  and  volume  of  the 
organs  at  that  age,  (his  ear  no  longer  teaching  him  to  modify  his 
tones  according  to  circumstances,)  is  sure  to  leave  his  voice 
strange  and  unnatural.    In  reading  on  the  lips  Mr.  Dubois  finds 
little  difficulty  when  conversing  with  those  with  whom  he  is 
ftmiliar.    Professor  Valsse  and  my  son,  however,  found  it  neces- 
sary frequently  to  resort  to  the  manual  alphabet  in  conversation 
with  him.  The  use  of  this  alphabet  he  interdicts  among  his  pupils, 
as  weil  as  the  use  of  signs,  hoping  thereby  to  compel  them  to  prac- 
tice oral  speaking  among  themselves.  In  the  ease  of  those  deafohil- 
dfen  who  have  previously  acquired  a  considerable  knowledge  of 
language  and  a  fair  development  of  ideas,  this  restriction  may  be 
judicious.    For  them,  reading  on  the  lips  is  comparatively  easy ;  i 
and  they  are  able,  through  this  means  of  communication,  to  de-^ 
rive  considerable  social  enjoyment,  and  to  keep  their  mental  < 
faculties  in  pleasant  exercise.    But  in  the  case  of  much  the 
greater  number  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  this  prohibition  of  using  - 
signs  can  only  be  likened  to  prohibiting  a  child,  to  walk  till  he 
is  first  able  to  dance.    In  depriving  them  of  their  natural  lan- 
guage of  gestures,  they  are  deprived  of  far  the  best  and  readiest 
means  which  their  case  admits  for  prompting  mental  activity, 
and  favoring  intellectual  and  moral  development.    There  are 
only  two  modes  of  communication  which  children  will  learn 
readily  and  spontaneously, — for  those  who  hear,  a  language  of 
intonations  and  articulations, — for  the  deaf,  a  language  of  expres- 
sion and  gestures.    A  language  of  words,  unconnected  with  ideas 
of  sounds,  whether  its  alphabet  be  written,  printed,  digital,  or 
oral,  can  only  be  learned  by  long,  slow,  patient  and  persevering  ' 
effort  on  the  part  of  both  teachers  and  learners.    And  if,  in  at- 
tempting to  make  words  as  familiar  and  necessary  to  him  as  they 
are  to  us,  we  deprive  him  of  his  best  means  of  mental  develop- 
ment, and  ourselves  of  our  best  means  of  imparting  facts  and 
interpreting  words,  reason  and  experience  both  'show  that  the  ' 
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pupils  progress  instead  of  being  promoted,  will  be  greatly  retard- 
ed. With  a  few  rarely  gifted  minds,  instruction  will  be  success- 
ful even  under  unfavorable  circumstances;  but  with  the  greater 
number  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  as  all  experience  shows,  the 
attainments  of  the  pupils,  their  mental  and  moral  development, 
their  vivacity  and  social  eqjoyments,  are  always  the  greatest 
when  they  are  not  only  left  to,  but  encouraged  in,  the  free  use  of 
the  language  .of  gestures.  Deaf  mutes  who  converse  among 
themselves  by  signs,  may  often  be  able  only  to  learn  written  lan- 
guage imperfectly,  but  in  their  own  language  of  signs  they  will 
show,  themselves  quick,  intelligent  and  well  informed.  Deaf 
mutes  strictly  confined  to  speaking,  or  words,  will  in  most  oases, 
<be  at  least  as  imperfect  in  the  language  of  words,  and  their  im- 
-perfect  knowledge  of  language  will  be  the  measure  of  their 
equally  scanty  and  imperfect  range  of  ideas. 


°  If  the  attempt  to  deprive  a  community  of  deaf-mute  children 
of  their  readiest  and  most  natural  mode  of  communication  Is 
"cruel  and  injudicious,  we  here  had  evidence  that  it  is  also  fortu- 
nately futile.  We  noticed  by  close  observation  that  even  here, 
whenever  the  eye  of  the  teacher  was  not  on  the  pupils,  the  latter 
took: every  safe  opportunity  to  exchange  thoughts  by  gestures. 


•• 


The  voices  of  the  pupils  were,  in  general,  shrill  and  discord- 
ant. In  the  majority  of  instances  it  was  difficult,  and  oftep 
impossible  to  comprehend  what  they  said  without  some  previous 
knowledge  of  what  they  intended.  In  reading  on  the  lips,  how- 
ever, they  showed  more  ability,  being  in  this  point  superior  to 
their  teacher,  though  inferior  to  him  in  pronunciation.  Professor 
Vaisse,  who  has  had  much  experience  in  teaching  articulation 
and  a  remarkably  well  developed  mouth,  dictated  (in  French)  in 
a  very  deliberate  manner  the  following  sentences,  which,  aftar 
repeated  trials,  three  or  four  of  the  pupils  comprehended  and 
wrote  on  the  black-board : 

«  Eight  days  since  I  went  with  these  gentlemen  to  Versailles. 
We  arrived  at  Versailles  at  eleven  o'clock.  We  first  saw  thfe 
Statue  of  the  Abb6  de  1'  £p4e«  After  visijting  the  palace  and 
viewing  the  jets  d'  eau,  we  returned  in  the  ears  to  Paris." 
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From  the  result  of  this  and  other  similar  experiments,  we  con- 
eluded  that  the  best  pupils  of  articulating  schools  can  communl 
oate  with  strangers,  in  some  cases  perhaps,  more  conveniently, 
but  in  most,  less  readily  and  certainly  than  our  own  pupils  do 
by  writing,  and  with  their  intimate  associates,  certainly  with  less 
ease  and  certainty  than  our  pupils  do  by  signs  and  the  manual 
alphabet.  Of  course,  with  regard  to  the  inferior  and  larger  por- 
tion of  the  pupils,  the  comparison  would  be  still  more  in  favor 
of  our  pupils. 

The  girls,  whose  school  we  next  visited,  were  rather  inferior 
to  the  boys  in  reading  on  the  lips,  for,  after  several  attempts  to 
gather  from  Mr.  Vaifsse's  lips  the  same  sentences  he  had  dictated 
to  the  boys,  their  teachers  took  it  from  him,  and  as  spoken  by 
the  .latter  they  succeeded  in  comprehending  it  better.  Their 
voices,  however,  were  more  agreeable  than  those  of  the  mate 
pupils,  not  being  pitched  on  so  high  a  key,  which  may  be  ascribed 
in  part  to  the  natural  difference  between  the  sexes,  and  in  part 
to  the  fact  that  the  Misses  Dubois,  being  unlike  their  brotherf 
po&essed  of  all  their  senses,  were  much  better  qualified  to  cor- 
rect whatever  was  unpleasant  in  the  utterance  of  their  pupik. 
Bfere,  as  among  the  boys,  we  found  some  who,  having  learned  to 
•peak  through  the  ear,  performed  very  well.  As  no  case  was 
distinctly  brought  to  our  notice  in  which  a  fair  degree  of  success 
had  been  attained  with  a  pupil  deaf  trom  birth,  it  is  reasonable 
to  infer  that  they  had  no  such  cases  to  show. 

To  exemplify  the  ability  of  the  pupils  to  use  language,  we 

were  requested  to  give  a  word  which  the  pupil*  should  combine 

in  original  sentences.    I  proposed  the  verb  to  write.    Of  the 

sentences  written  by  the  si  j  who  were  called  to  the  black-board, 

.  the  two  following  were  perhaps  the  best : 

"  The  young  girls  have  written  on  the  blackboard  before  these 
gentlemen." 


«  When  these  gentlemen  came  in  tny  class,  my  little  compan- 
ion performed  before  them/" 
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My  son  asked  little  Alice  if  she  would  be  willing  to  write  on 
the  blackboard.  She  replied,  no.  He  asked,. why  1  She  said, 
*  because  she  was  afraid  of  thpse  gentlemen."  The  pupil  who 
wrote  the  latter  sentence  had  learned  to  speak  before  becoming 
deaf,  and  had  been  about  six  years  in  school. 

The  word  happy  was  proposed  to  them,  and  the  following 
among  other  sentences  written : 

*  I  am  very  happy  that  my  friend.  Augustine  will  come  to  see 
00.  •  We  will  talk  to  her  together,  and  we  shall  then  enjoy  the 
fine  day." 

« 

11  When  the  Inspectors  shall  haVe  come  to  examine  us  we  shall 
be  very  happy,  for  we  shall  be  able  to  go  to  Versailles  by  the 
railroad ;  and  we*6hall  be  yet  more  happy  because  we  shall  visit 
the  castle  and  the  gardens  which  we  have  never  seen." 

The  ability  exhibited  in  the  use  of  language  by  the  better  por- 
tion of  the  pupils  was  gratifying ;  but  not  more  than  we  should 
expect  with  pupils  who  either  learned  to  speak  before  the  loss  of 
hearing,  or  could  still  hear  to  some  degree.  Still  we  were  very 
(favorably  impressed  with  the  intelligence,  vivacity  and  enthu- 
siasm of  the  Misses  Dubois;  and  were  persuaded  that  whatever 
under  their  system  could  be  done,  they  would  accomplish. 

flumgh  we  saw  nothing  here,  or  in  the  other  European  schools 
we  visited,  to  shake  our  conviction  as  to  the  inutility  and  waste 
ef  time  and  labor,  of  teaching  articulation  to  the  great  majority 
of  the  deaf  and  dumb ;  we  were  impressed  with  the  importance 
of  cultivating  the  faculty  of  speech  in  cases  where  it  has  been 
acquired  through  the  ear.  While  the  teacher  should  regard  it 
his  duty  not  to  neglect  such  cases,  it  should  however  be  observed 
that  the  best  results  will  probably  be  attained  in  the  family  at 
home,  by  constant  and  unwearied  attention  to  the  utterance  of 
the  child.  Those  deaf  children  who  have  acquired  or  retained 
an  ability  to  speak  which  they  find  under  any  circumstances  a 
more  easy  and  agreeable  mode  of  communication  than  signs,  are 
not  likely  to  forget  it  while  at  school ;  and  will  soon  recover  and 
improve  it  when  they  return  home.  It  is  only  those  who,  being 
able  only  to  speak  a  very  few  words,  and  those  imperfectly,  find 
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signs  or  the  manual  alphabet  a  better  mode  of  communication, 
i  that  are  observed  to  lose  by  disuse,  chiefly  or  wholly,  this  very 
"limited  and  imperfect  ability  to  articulate. 

.     SIGNS  AND  ARTICULATION  COMPARED. 

In  'the  instruction  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  we  must  keep  in 
view  two  distinct  objects.  We  have  to  choose  the  bept  means  of 
mental  and  moral  development,  and  the  best  means  of  communi- 
cating with  men  in  general.  That  for  the  former,  certainly 'the 
Ttooat  important  object  of  the  <two,  the  language  of  gestures  is  'fdr 
the  best  means  the  case  admits,  is  now  an  established  axiom  with 
all  teachers  who  have  had  experience  of.  the  power  of  this  lan- 
guage, and  of  the  results  attained  by  its  use.  For  the  second  ob- 
ject the  value  of  articulation  and  reading  on  the  lips  must  be  ad- 
mitted ;  but  the  practicability  of  attaining  them  to  a  valuable  de- 
gree, is,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  more  than  doubtful. 

a 

LONDON— CONVENTION  OF  TEACHERS. 

We  left  Paris  on  Monday,  July  7,  and  arrived,  by  railroad,  at 

Dieppe,  the  same  evening.    Early  the  next  morning,  we  took 

the  steamer,  and  after  a  rough  passage  across  the  channel,  arrived 

at  New-Haven  (near  Brighton,)  in  the  afternoon,  and  reached 

London  by  railway  the  same  evening.    After  so  many  weeks 

/Spent  among  people  of  foreign  tongues,  it  was  a  relief  even  to 

olee  Saxon  names  on  the  signs,  and  the  tones  of  our  own  language 

-fell  pleasantly  on  our  ears.    Nor  did  the  land  of  our  fathers,  an>d 

(its  great  metropolis,  suffer  by  comparison  with  the  countries  and 

cities  we  had  seen  on  the  continent.  v 

The  concourse  to  the  World's  Pair  was  then  at  its  height,  aud. 

.  in  consequence,  London  was  so  thronged  with  transient  sojourners, 

,  that  we  found  no  little  difficulty  in  securing  a  night's  lodging. 

After  applying  at  many  hotels,  we  at  last  succeeded  in  obtaining 

a  single  room  for  the  night,  for  our  party  of  five. 

■ 

« 

■  The  next  morning  we  had  the  pleasure  and  good  fortune  to 
meet  Mr.  Anderson,  of  the  Institution  for  deaf  mutes  of  Glasgow, 

•  of  whose  coming  to  London  at  this  time  we  had  been  apprised  by 
letter  before  we  left  Paris.    Mr.  Anderson  conducted  us  to*a 
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house  in  Bed  Lion  square,  where  the  members  of  the  convention 
of  English  teachers  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  generally  had  put  up, 
•and  here  also  we  secured  comfortable  accommodations.  To  the 
gentleman  just  named  we  were  very  greatly  indebted  for  many 
courteous  attentions,  both  here  and  afterward  when  we  -visited 
him  at  Glasgow. 

•  » 

» 

At  noon*  (July  9,)  we  accompanied  these  geijtlemen  to  4he,  In- 
stitution for  the  Adult  Deaf  and  Dumb  of  London,  situated  in  the 
same  square ;  where  the  convention  was  to  be  held. 

Here  were  assembled,  besides  ourselves,  the  followipg  gentle- 
men :  Capt.  T\  L.  Lewis,.  Honorary  Secretary,  and  Dr.  Wm»  B. 
Scott,  Master  of  the  West  of  England  Institution,  Exeter ;  Mr. 
James  Cook,  of  the  Edinburgh  Institution ;  Rev.  John  Martin,  of 
the  Ulster  Institution,  Belfast,  Ireland ;  Mr,  Win..  Neill,  of  the 
Northern  Counties  Institution,  Newcastle  upon  Tyne ;  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Sleight,  of  the  Brighton  and  Sussex  Institution;  Mr.  Charles 
Rhind,  of  the  Swansea  Institution;  and  Mr.  Melville,  Se- 
cretary of  the  Adult  Deaf  and  Dumb,  London.  Besides  the 
gentlemen  above  named,  we  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  Mr.  An- 
drew Paterson  of  the  Institution  at  Manchester,  and  Mr.  Arthur 
Hopper  of  the  Institution  at  Edgebastop,  near  Birmingham. 

Capt.  Lewis  was  appointed  chairman,  and  Mr.  Cook  secretary. 
The  meeting  had  been  called  by  circulars  issued  by  Mr.  Cook,  in 
connection  with  an  invitation  from  the  managers  of  the  Institu- 
tion for  Adult  Deaf  and  Dumb,  tendering  the  use  of  a  room  in 
their  establishment  for  the  meetings  of  the  convention.  After 
some  discussion  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  convention  had 
been  called,  it  was  decided  that  the  present  meeting  be  styled  the 
First  Convention  of  the  Instructors  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  in 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

Being  called  upon  I  gave  a  history  of  the  preliminary  measures 
which  led  to  the  assembling  of  the  First  Convention  of  American 
Instructors  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  and  a  sketch  of  the  character 
and  results  of  its  deliberations.  I  also  gave  an  outline  of  the 
leading  principles  of  our  system  of  instruction ;  and  answered  at 
some  length,  enquiries  on  the  part  of  the  teachers  present,  con- 
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owning  the  language  of  signs,  and  kindred  topics.  As  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  largest  American  Institution,  I  wds  favored  with 
the  most  courteous  attention ;  and  the  gentlemen  present  seemed . 
generally  to  acquiesce  in  the  correctness  of  the  views  of  which 
my  position  had  made  me  the  temporary  exponent.  Indeed,  I  be- 
lieve the  most  enlightened  British  teachers  now  hold  on  most 
points  collected  with  deaf-mute  education  views  not  very  dissimi- 
lar to  those  which  prevail  in  the  American  institutions* 

An  invitation,  through  Capt  Lewis,  to  discuss  the  propriety  of 
sustaining  or  abandoning  the  Institution  for  the  Adult  Deaf  and 
Dumb  in  London,  and  to  take  some  action  which  should  serve  to 
its  eommitteeof  management  as  a  means  of  forming  an  intelligent 
conclusion  in  the  matter  j  was  declined  on  the  ground  of  the  deli* 
eate  position  in  which  it  would  place  the  convention.  The  mem- 
bers, however,  accepted  an  invitation  to  meet  with  the  committee 
as  individuals,  and  express  their  views  when  called  upon.  A* 
most  of  the  gentlemen  had  come  unprepared  for  any  extended 
discussion,  an  early  adjournment  was  had,  after  the  passage  of  a 
resolution  to  the  effect  that,  a  convention  of  all  the  instructors  of 
the  deaf  and  dumb  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  be  held  in  July, 
1852.  Circulars  appointing  the  hour  and  place,  were  to  be  issued! 
by  the  secretary,  Mr.  Cook. 

INDUSTRIAL  AND  MORAL  EDUCATION  OF  THE  DEAF 

AND  DUMB. 

The  proceedings  of  the  meeting  held  the  next  evening  are  sub- 
joined, as  they  were  reported,  by  my  son,  who  took  full  notes. 

r 

*0n  the  evening  of  the  following  day,  July  10,  we  attended 
by  invitation  a  meeting  of  the  committee  of  the  Institution  for 
the  Adult  Deaf  and  Dumb,  where  we  found  most  of  the  gentlemen 
whom  we  had  seen  at  the  convention  on  the  preceding  day.  At 
this:  meeting  we  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  Mr.  Saegert,  princi- 
pal of  the  Royal  Institutions  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  for  idiots, 
atBttlku 

"  The  Institution  for  the  Adult  Deaf  and  Dumb,  was  founded  in 
the  year  1841,  and  was  at  first  known  under  the  title  of  Refuge 
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for  the  destitute  Deaf  and  Bomb.  It  has  for  its  object  the  teach- 
ing of  trades,  and  providing  employment  and  religious  and  intel- 
lectual  instruction  for  deafmtites  who  have  been  educated,  or 
who,  being  uneducated,  have  yet  reached  too  advanced  an  age  to 
be  admitted  into  existing  Institutions  for  their  education.  The 
trades  taught  in  this  establishment  are,  at  present,  shoemaking 

and  tailoring.  r 

*         *  •  .  » 

"  Gapt.  Lewis  reported  the  action  of  the  instructors  of  the  deaf 
and  dumb  at  their  convention.  The  opinion  of  the  instructors 
present,  with  reference  to  the  objects  had  in  view  by  the  com* 
mittee,  being  asked,  Mr.  Cook,  of  the  Institution  at  Edinburgh, 
embraced  the  opportunity  to  read  a  paper  which  he  had  prepar-' 
ed  04  the  industrial  education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb. 


"  He  first  considered  what  occupations  seemed  best  suited  to 
the  deaf  and  dumb.  These,  in  his  opinion,  wens  shoemaking, 
which  he  regarded  as  most  desirable  on  account  of  the  steady  em* 
pfoyment  it  fiirnished,  and  the  ease  with  which  it  was  acquired ; 
9,  tailoring;  8,  printing,  which,  however,  was  adapted  only  to 
the  most  intelligent  and  best  educated ;  4,  engraving  •  5,  com* 
man  day  laboring  and  gardening ;  6,  jdinering  or  cabinet-making  ? 
77  work  furnished  in  manufacturing  towns. 

"  He  next  proposed  a  solutioij  to  the  enquiry  what  was  the  best 
xnode  of  securing  a  trade  to  the  deaf  and  dumb.  The  system  ot, 
apprenticeship  he  regarded  as,  in  their  case,  attended  with  seri- 
ous difficulties.  With  the  exception  of  those  who  were  remarka- 
bly  intelligent  and  possessed  a  superior  knowledge  of  language, 
they  could  not  be  instructed  with  ease  by  ordinary  masters. 
Few,  therefore,  could  be  found,  willing  to  take  them,  and  even 
in  these  few  cases  the  deaf  and  dumb  were  apt  t6  be  discontent* 
ed,and  endeavored  to  effect  their  release  as  soon,  as  possible* 
He  thought  that  under  these  circumstances  the  most  feasible  and 
Judicious  arrangement  was  to  place  them  1*  in  institution  whose 
chief  object  wa*  to  give  instruction  in  the  mechanic  ajta,  awl 
Wto*e  op$  or  twp  boi#s  a  day  might  l?e  devoted  to  carrying  for- 
Ward  their  intellectual  training-  -  Under  Judicious  xpanagementj 
the  pupils  of  such  an  institution  might  nearly  earn  the  expense* 
mwntwancq,    Hejre>  relieved  from  th?  isolated  position 
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In  "which  they  were  placed  in  society,  their  happiness  would  be 
increased,  while  mechanical  instruction  could  be  imparted  with 
more  clearness,  precision,  and  consequently  success.  An  inci- 
dental advantage  arising  from  an  institution  capable  of  meeting 
this  want,  would  be  that  pupils  in  existing  institutions  might  re- 
main a  longer  period  under  instruction,  inasmuch  as  they  are 
now  obliged  to  leave  at  an  early  age  in  consequence  of  the  fact 
that  masters  are  unwilling  to  receive  apprentices  later. 

"Dr.  Scott  differed  from  the  views  taken  by  Mr;  Cook,  in  rer 
spect  to  the  necessity  of  a  separate  institution  for  learning  trades. 
He  first  proposed  the  inquiry,  whether  the  deaf  and  dumb  can 
learn  a  trade  as  well  in  an  institution  established  for  their  relief, 
as  when  apprentices  bound  to  a  master.  He  considered  this 
question  answered  as  far  as  ordinary  children  are  concerned,  by 
{he  experience  of  industrial  schools,  and  the  opinions  formed  by 
those  who  have  tested  their  operation.  He  referred  particularly 
to  those  connected  with  the  association  of  hand-loom  weavers, 
and  read  a  letter  he  had  received  from  Dr.  Mitchell  on  the  sub- 
jeet.  The  tendency  was  found  to  be  the  formation  of  slovenly 
and  careless  habits  of  work,  and  the  production  of  a  slop  work 
style.  The  feet  that  a  master  was  immediately  dependant  upon 
the  quality  of  his  work  for  his  subsistence,  naturally  made  him 
more  exacting  than  it  was  probably  any  one  would  be,  not  placed 
in  similar  circumstances.  His  apprentices,  therefore,  were  more 
apt  to  acquire,  and  as  experience  had  shown,  did  in  fact  acquire 
more  steady  habits  of  industry  and  a  more  finished  style  of  execu- 
tion, than  those  not  similarly  circumstanced. 

"  The  question  then  recurred,  do  the  deaf  and  dumb  so  difffer 
from  ordinary  children,  that  the  above  remarks  were  not  appliea* 
ble  to  them.  He  thought  not.  The  only  question  wad  with  re- 
spect to  the  ability  of  the  masters  to  communicate  with  them. 
The  class  of  Bigns  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  teaching  a  trade 
were  easily  acquired  if  not  Instinctively  made,  while  most  deaf 
ftiutes  had  acquired  language  sufficient  to  make  this  also  a 
medium  of  communication.  Experience  had  moreover  proved 
that  deaf  and  duttrb  apprentices  acquired  a  trade  with  the  same 
facility  as  those  who  possessed  all  their  senses.  This  was  abundant- 
ly substantiated  by  the  replies  contained  in  a  recent  report  of  the 
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Doncaster  Institution,  to  queries  proposed  to  masters  with  respect 
to  their  deaf-mute  apprentices.  He  also  read  a  letter,  fully  cor- 
roborating his  position,  from  a  man  who  had  had  two  deaf-mute 
apprentices  The  question  whether  the  deaf  mutes  ought  not  to  be 
kept  longer  under  instruction,  he  considered  to  be  entirely  sepa- 
rate from  this,  which  related  rather  to  their  mechanical  pro- 
ficiency. As  far  as  his  experience  had  gone,  no  difficulty  was  to 
be  fougd  in  the  unwillingness  of  masters  to  take  deaf  mutes  as 
apprentices.  The  only  embarrassment  lay  in  procuring  an  ap- 
prentice fee ;  this  however  might  be  obviated  by  an  appeal  to  the 
-charitable. 

"The,  conclusion  at  which  he  arrived  was,  therefore,  that  a  par- 
ticular  provision  for  teaching  deaf  mutes  trades,  was  not  necessary 
or  desirable.  As  a  beneficial  exercise,  however,  he  regarded 
gardening  as  an  important  object  of  attention  for  pupils  under- 
going a  course  of  intellectual  training. 

My  father  wasthen  invited  to  express  his  views  on  this  subject. 

"  He  remarked  that  it  had  engrossed  much  of  his  attention. 
Yet  such  was  the  difference  between  the  circumstanoes  of  the 
deaf  and  dumb  in  England  and  hia  own  country,  that  he  might 
not,in  the  few  unpremeditated  remarks  he  wa$  about  to  offer,  throw 

much  light  upon  the  practical  question  before  the  meeting. 

• 

"  In  the  Institution  under  his  own  care,  pupils  were  not  admit- 
ted until  the  age  of  twelve,  when  their  minds  were  so  mature 
that  they  could  grapple  most  successfully  with  the  difficulties  of 
language.  They  remained  usually  from  five  to  seven  years.  The 
latter  period  was  the  one  assigned  for  the  course  of  instruction, 
but  the  desire  of  parents  for  the  assistance  of  their  children  fre- 
quently induced  them  to  withdraw  them  before  that  period  had 
expired.  The  pupils  were  instructed  in  the  mechanic  arts  be- 
tween three  and  four  hours  daily,  and  at  the  expiration  of  their 
term  of  instruction,  they  went  forth  into  the  world  full  grown 
men  and  women,  capable  of  supporting  themselves,  and  with 
very  little  additional  instruction,  ranked  on  a  par  with  workmen 
who  had  passed  through  a  regular  apprenticeship,  The  duty  of 
self-reliance  was  constantly  urged  upon  them  from  the  time  of 
their  entrance,  and  the  truth  prominently  set  before  their  minds, 
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;  that  their  success  in  }ife  depended,  mainly  on  their  present  exer- 
tions. The  motives  thus  urged  upon  them  stimulated  them  to 
greater  earnestness,  and  compensated  in  a  measure,  for  the  limit- 
ed period  alloted  to  the  acquisition  of  a  trade.  They  were  also, 
during  all  the  time  allotted  to  the  mechanic  arts,  under  the  eye 
of  a  competent  master,  who  having  prepared  the  work  before- 
hand, did  nothing  while  the  pupils  were  with  him,  except  giving 
them  direct  instruction. 

"  If  even  undet  these  circumstances,  they  left  the  Institution 
inferior  to  ordinary  workmen,  he  thought  that  the  single  conside- 
ration that  they  were  under  restraining  moral  influences  at  a  pe- 
riod of  life  when  {hey  were  most  susceptible  to  external  impres- 
sions, secured  to  them  a  higher  benefit.  Experience,  moreover, 
had  borne  abundant  testimony  in  the  success  of  his  pupils  in  lift, 
to  the  advisability  of  the  system  he  had  detailed. 

"Whether,  however,  it  was  applicable  to  the  education  of  the 
deaf  and  dumb  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  admitted  of  some 
doubt.  It  was  customary  in  the  schools  of  that  country  to  receive 
them  at  an  early  age.  The  object  of  this  he  understood  to  be, 
{hat  the  pupils  might  leave  at  a  sufficiently  early  age  to  be  bound 
as  apprentices. .  Such  was  the  competition  In  labor,  and  the  low 
value  set  upon  it,  that  none  but  superior  workmen  could  command 
desirable  wages.  Hence  it  was  necessary  that  the' best  facilities 
should  be  enjoyed  by  deaf  mutes.  It  was  difficult  too,  he  un- 
derstood,  for  those  who  had  not  served  a  regular  apprenticeship, 

.  to  obtain  situations  as  journeymen.  These  considerations  would 
go  to  show  that  it  was  not  desirable  to  pursue  here  a  system  which 
in  America  was  undoubtedly  the  best ;  and  he  was  not  prepared 
to  say,  therefore,  that  existing  arrangements  would  not  conduce 
more  to  the  comfort  of  the  deaf  and  durhb  in  after  life,  than  any 

.  change  that  could  be  devised.  He  did  not  think  that  the  sphere 
which  the  institution  for  the  adult  deaf  and  dumb  ought  to  pro- 

,  pose  to  itself  should  be  that  of  giving  a  mechanical  education. 
To  the  objections  ufged  against  teaching  trades  in  such  an  insti- 
tution,  he  thought  be  might  add  the  circumstance  of  its  situation 

'  in  the  metropolis.     A  large  city  be  regarded  as  a  most  undesiife- 

•  ble  place  if  residence  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  on  account  of  the 
numerous  temptations  It  offered,  and  the  opportunities  it  afforded 
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of  screening  themselves  from  observation.    Any  additiotal  in- 
ducements to  draw  them  thither  would  be  productive  of  harm. 

. "  There  were,  however,  many  ways  in  which  this  Institution 
might  prove  eminently  useful  to  the  deaf  and  dumb  of  the  me- 
tropolis. To  provide  religious .  instruction  for  them  on.  the  Sab- 
bath) and  lectures  during  the  week,  to  exercise  a  species  of  moral 
supervision  over  them,  to  relieve  them  from  destitution,  secure 
for  them  employment,  and  thus  to  make  them  feel  that  God 
through  the  exertions  of  this  society,  would  at  all  times  provide 
them  with  protection  and  comfort,  was  a  work  alike  benevolent 
and  useful.  He  hoped  that  in  these  particulars  the  society  would 
never  fail  of  exerting  a  beneficent  influence. 

"  Here  one  of  the  committee  inquired  if  there  were  not  quite  a 
number  of  deaf  mutes,  who,  through  neglect, failed  to  enter  Insti- 
tutions till  they  were  of  too  great  an  age  to  be  admitted  according 
to  their  rules,  and  whether  the  adult  Institution  might  not  sub- 
serve a  useful  purpose  in  furnishing  them  with  instruction.  To 
this  Capt.  Lewis  said,  that  at  the  Exeter  Institution,  of  which  he 
was  the  honorary  secretary,  applications  had  been  made  for  such 
persons,  and  that  in  particular  cases,  dispensations  had  been 
granted,  whereby  they  were  permitted  to  enjoy  the  benefit  of  in- 
struction. 

«  Mr.  Saegert,  of  Berlin,  was  then  requested  to  give  his  senti- 
ments. He  had  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  English  language  to 
express  himself  with  considerable  ease  and  in  quite  an  intelligible 
manner.  He  stated  that  the  Royal  government  had  given  him 
the  oversight  and  direction  of  deaf-mute  instruction  throughout 
the  province  of  Brandenburg.  In  early  childhood,  every  deaf 
mute  was  obliged  to  attend  common  schools,  and  learn  to  form 
letters  with  a  pen,  and  acquire  the  names  of  common  objects 
shown  him.  In  the  Institution  under  his  immediate  -care,  there 
were  80  pupils,  of  whom  only  25  were,  hoarders,  the  others  being 
day  scholars.  He  had  tried  the  experiment  of  teaching  trades 
to  his  pupils  in  connection  with  their  studies,  but  without  suc- 
cess. .  The  present  arrangement  was  that  they  should  enter  the 
Institution  at  7,  and  remain  till  16  years  of  agty  when  they  were 


apprenticed  to  a  trade  for  four  year*.    While  thus  situated  they 
continued  under  the  guardianship  of  the  Institution. 

"  By  a  regulation  of  the  Royal  government,  a  premium  of  50 
thalers  was  paid  to  every  master  who  should  receive  a  deaf-mute 
apprentice  for  this  period.  This  made  the  mechanics  anxious  to 
obtain  deaf  mutes  as  apprentices.  In  the  papers  of  indenture, 
the>  masters  were  obliged  to  agree  that  their  dfaf-mute  appren- 
tices should  be  sent  to  the  Institution  every  Sabbath.  At  the 
hour  of  ten,  an  assembly  of  more  than  a  hundred  was  thus 
gathered,  and  a  sermon  delivered  to  them  in  pantomime. 

"  With  a  view  to  a  general  supervision  oyer  the  deaf  and  dumb 
in  Berlin,  he  said  that  the  city  had  been  divided  into  four  dis- 
tricts, and  one  of  etfch  of  tbe$e;was  assigned  to  one  of  the  six 
teachers  who  assisted  him  in  the  department  of  instruction.  It 
was  the  duty  of  the  teacher  to  whom  a  district  was  appointed^  to 
inquire  into  the  circumstances  of  all  the  deaf  mutes  residing 
therein,  relieve  them  when  necessitous,  aid  them  in  obtaining 
employment,  watch  over  their  morals  and  encourage  them  to 
virtue  and  industry.  In  Berlin,  therefore,  an  adult  Institution 
was  not  necessary,  (and  it  was  a  question  in  his  mind  whether 
each  Institution  in  England  might  not  in  like  manner  watch  over 
all  the  deaf  mutes  in  its  vicinity.) 

"  Mr.  Saegert  then  gave  some  interestingdetails  not  bearing  on 
the  subject  before  the  meeting,  with  respect  to  instructing  the 
deaf  and  dumb  in  articulation,  considering  it  both  as  an  objeclf 
and  instrument  of  instruction,  and  also  as  a  gymnastic  exercise. 
He  said  that  success  in  it  .depended  on  the  degree  of  hearing 
possessed  by  the  deaf  mute. 

.  u  Mr.  Sleight  regarded  the  discussion  which  had  engaged  the 
attention  of  the  meeting  as  important,  not  only  on  account  of  its 
intrinsic  interest,  but  on  account  of  the  influence  it  might  have 
on  the  minds  of  the  committee.    As  far  as  his  experience  went 

* 

he  regarded  the  system  of  apprenticeship  as  the  best  means  of 
teaching  a  trade.  Those  masters  to  whom  his  own  pupils  were 
bound  had  informed  him  that  they  worked  better  and  accom- 
plished more  than  their  other  apprentices.    This  then  was  an 
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argument  a  fortiori.  Though  he  did  not  regard  the  adult  Insti- 
tution necessary  for  the  purpose  of  teaching  trades,  he  did  think 
it  had  a  great  and  important  work  to  perform.  There  were  more 
than  1000  deaf  mutes  in  the  city  of  London.  For  all  these  reli- 
gious instruction  should  be  provided,  and  means  employed  to 
exercise  a  general  and  particular  care  over  them.  Without  such 
an  Institution  the  deaf  mute  would  be  like  a  foreigner  without  a 
consular  office.  For  eight  years  he  had  been  in  the  habit  of  ex- 
ercising a  fatherly  care  oyer  all  the  deaf  and  dumb  of  Brighton, 
and  of  assembling  them  together  on  the  Sabbath. 

"  Other  gentlemen  stated  that  this  wad  their  practice  also,  and 
condemned  in  strong  terms  the  policy  of  the  large  and  wealthy 
Institution  in  Kent  Road,  which  left  this  work  to  a  separate 
society,  to  which,  though  it  refused  to  undertake .  its  work,  it 
would  not  grant  its  sympathy  or  approbation. 

"Mr.  Michael,  a  member  of  the  committee  then  rose  and 
stated  that  the  committee  had  no  feeling  of  preference  as  to  tlje 
manner  of  accomplishing  good  among  the  deaf  and  dumb.  They 
only  desired  to  have  light  thrown  on  the  path  of  their  duty.  He 
then  considered  the  question — how  far  the  discussion  of  the 
evening  bore  upon  the  adult  Institution.  The  prevailing  senti- 
ment seemed  to  be  that  it  was  most  advisable  that  deaf  mutes 
should  be  apprenticed  to  competent  masters,  and  that  an  Institu- 
tion for  their  industrial  education  was  undesirable.  Was,  then, 
the  Institution  desirable  for  other  purposes  ?  This,  he  conceived, 
had  been  conclusively  demonstrated.  As  a  nucleus  for  visiting 
the  deaf  and  dumb,  providing  them  with  religious  instruction, 
employing  a  variety  of  means  for  their  social  happiness,  and 
mor$l  improvement,  relieving  them  from  distress  and  elevating 
their  condition,  it  might  prove  a  means  of  great  good. 

After  some  remarks  from  the  chairman,  Mr.  Eyre,  the  meet- 
ing adjourned.  On  many  accounts  it  was  very  important  The 
.exchange  of  views  among  so  many  experienced  teachers  was  very 
interesting,  and  was  calculated,  we  have  no  doubt,  to  be  produc- 
tive of  much  good. 
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INSTITUTIONS  FOR  ADULT  DEAF  AND  DUMB— LONDON. 


The  "Institution  for  providing  Employment  and 
instruction  for  the  Adult  Deaf  and  Dumb"  is,  like  so  many  other 
British  charities,  an  association  of  subscribers,  parading  at  the 
head  of  its  lists  the  names  of  sundry  dukes,  earls,  etc.,  from 
members  of  the  royal  family  downward.  Of  course  it  is  unclear 
the  influences  of  the  established  church,  and  worship  is  conduct- 
ed in  its  chapel  according  to  the  Episcopal  forms.  It  is  part  of 
the  object  of  this  institution  to  visit  the  deaf  and  dumb  at  their 
homes,  to  exercise  a  salutary  moral  influence  over  them,  to  aid 
them  in  obtaining  employment,  and  to  relieve  cases  of  temporary 
distress.  Funds  are  also  being  collected  to  build  an  asylum  for 
the  permanent  accommodation  of  such  deaf  mutes  as  may  become 
wholly  .unable  to  provide  for  themselves,  as  the  situation  of  such 
persons  in  ordinary  alms  houses,  with  no  associates  with  whom 
they  can  sympathise  or  converse,  would  be  far  more  than  ordin- 
arily  wretched. 

There  is  also  in  London  a  "  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the 
Gospel  among  the  adult  Deal  and  Dumb,"  whose  labors  are  con- 
fined to  religious  instruction.  Religious  worship,  in  the  manual 
alphabet  and  signs,  is  held  every  Sunday  in  a  chapel  in  Fetter 
Lane.  Several  of  the  managers  of  this  society  are  themselves 
deaf  and  dumb.  The  leading  spirit  of  this  society  is  the  secre- 
tary and  biblical  interpreter,  Mr.  Matthew  Robert  Burns,  a 
deaf  mute  of  remarkable  gifts  and  attainments,  of  whom  I  shall 
again  have  occasion  to  speak. 

INSTITUTION  AT  BRIGHTON. 

On  Monday,  the  14th  of  July,  we  took  the  cars  for  Brighton, 
where  we  arrived  in  about  two  hours.  Here  we  were  very  cor- 
dially received  and  most  kindiy  treated  by  Mr.  Sleight,  the  prin- 
cipal of  the  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  and  by  his 
estimable  lady.  As  it  was  vacation  and  nearly  every  one  of  the 
pupils  was  absent,  we  could  not  of  course  form  a  just  estimate 


of  the  intellectual  character  of  the  Institution.  The  building 
was  of  moderate  size,  but  capable  of  accommodating  the  pupils, 
whose  number  the  preceding  session  was  forty.  All  its  arrange* 
xnents  were  characterized  by  neatness  and  Regard  for  the  comfort 
of  the  inmates.  The  school  room  was  fitted  up  with  desks  at 
right  angles  to  the  longest  line,  and  around  the  walls  were  huijg 
a  variety  of  engravings  for  convenience  of  reference  when  teach- 
ing the  names  of  objects,  actions,  &c.  There  was  only  a  single 
small  black-board  in  the  room,  but  the  walls  were  painted  with 
a  blue  composition  which  made  them  capable  of  being  written 
on  when  occasion  required. 

A  couple  of  little  boys  who  had  been  under  instruction  nfearly 
a  year,  and  had  been  permitted  to  spend  the  vacation  at  the  In- 
stitution, were  called  to  the  black-board  and  wrote,  in  bur  pres- 
ence, the  names  of  a  number  of  objects.  A  girl  who  had  been 
under  instruction  six  years,  but  who,  having  completed  the  term 
allowed  for  her  education,  was  employed  as  a  domestic  in  the 
establishment,  also  favored  us  with  spme  written  exercises.  Mr. 
Sleight  mentioned  her  as  one  of  the  best  pupils  he  had  ever  had. 
She  wrote  with  considerably  ease  brief  replies  to  questions  pro- 
posed to  her. 

■ 

After  giving  us  the  opportunity  of  visiting  his  establishment, 
Mr.  Sleight  accompanied  us  about  the  city.  We  were  much 
pleased  with  the  grandeur  of  the  scene  oil  the  sea  shore,  and 
with  the  pagoda  palace  and  grounds  recently  purchased  by  the 
city  from  the  Queen. 

During  our  visit  at  Brighton,  we  had  a  very  pleasing  interview 
with  Mr.  Charles  Baker,  the  intelligent  and  well  informed  prin- 
cipal of  the  Yorkshire  •Institution,  whose  publications  in  regard 
to  the  deaf  and  mumb  have  perhaps  placed  him  at  the  head  of 
his  profession  in  the  British  Isles,  and  who  has  the  credit  of  hay- 
ing trained  several  of  the  most  efficient  British  teachers. 

We  returned  in  the  cars  to  London  after  dinner,  having  spent 
the  day  in  a  very  agreeable  manner. 


LONDON  ASYLUM. 

During  our  stay  in  London,  we  two  or  three  times  visited  the 
"Asylum  for  the  support  and  education  of  indigent  Deaf  and 
Dumb  children/'  situated  in  Kent  Road,  on  the  south-east  side  of 
London.  Its  principal,  Mr.  Thomas  James  Watson,  (son  of  the 
late  distinguished  principal.  Joseph  Watson,  LL.  D.,)  received 
us  courteously  and  gave  us  facilities  for  inspecting  the  establish- 
ment, but  it  being  vacation,  and  the  pupils  being  mostly  absent, 
we  had  no  opportunity  of  judging,  by  personal  observation,  of 
the  merits  of  the  system  of  instruction  pursued. 

This  Institution  is  the  oldest  in  (he  British  Isles,  and  the 
largest  and  most  richly  endowed  in  the  world ;  (the  only  one 
which,  in  numbers  of  pupils,  ranks  above  the&New-Tork  Institu- 
tion.) It  has  k  fund,  constantly  increasing,  said  much  to  exceed 
100,000  pounds  sterling,  and  receives  annually  more  than  2,000 
pounds  from  subscriptions,  besides  large  sums  in  legacies  and  do- 
nations. The  number  of  pupils  we  could  not  exactly  ascertain. 
.  We  were  informed  that  there  had  been  during  the  year,  150  boys, 
•and  120  girls.  The  report  for  the  year  1860,  gives  the  number 
in  school  within  that  year  at  296,  exclusive,  it  seems,  of  Mr. 
Watson's  private  pay  pupils.  The  annual  number  of  admissions 
has  averaged  nearly  seventy,  for  some  years  past.  Children  are 
admitted  between  the  ages  of  8  £  and  11£.  Those  able  to  pay 
are  charged  twenty  pounds  per  annum,"  if  placed  in  the  public 
department  of  the  school.  The  terms  for  private  pay  pupils, 
boarded  in  Mr.  Watson's  family,  and  strictly  separated  from  the 
others,  are  of  course  much  higher,  These  pupils  being  received 
.  wholly  on  the  private  account  of  the  principal,  do  not  appear  in 
the  reports.  * 

No  trades  are  taught  here,  or  indeed  in  the  greatest  number  of 
the  English  schools.  The  pupils  are  dismissed  early  enough  to 
be  apprenticed  to  trades ;  and  in  cases  where  the  parents  are 
<  unable  to  provide  an  apprentice  fee,  such  a  fee,  not  to  exceed 
fifteen  pounds,  is  furnished  from  the  funds  of  the  Asylum. 
During  the  year  1850,  the  fee  was  paid  for  thirty  children,  the 
whole  amount  thus  paid  being  £296. 
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If  we  may  judge  by  the  statements  made  In  the  reports  of  the 
Institution  for  the  adult  Deaf  and  Dumb,  the  practical  working 
of  this  system  of  apprenticing  pupils  has  not  been  in  all  cases 
successful.  We  are  told  of  intelligent  deaf  mutes  apprenticed 
With  the  usual  fee,  to  masters,  who  within  a  year  or  two,  broke 
and  absconded,  leaving  their  apprentices  half  trained  and  unable 
to  get  employment ;  and  of  others  who  were  driven  from  their 
masters  by  ill  usage,  or  ill  feeling,  often  proceeding,  probably^ 
from  the  inability  of  master  and  apprentice  to  understand  each 
other.  Still  there  doubtless  are  many  cases  in  which  the  masters 
endeavor  conscientiously  to  do  their  duty  by  their  deaf  apprenti- 
ces. 

The  Institution  of  London  still  professes  to  teach  all  its  pupils 
*  to  speak  artificially ,"  and  the  report  adds,  "  they  are  thus  ena- 
bled in  many  instances  to  be  understood  by  those  who  are  in 
constant  intercourse  with  them."  There  may  have  been,  among 
more  than  two  thousand  deaf  mutes  who  have  been  educated  in 
school,  many  who  could  speak  so  as  "  to  be'  understood  by  those 
who  are  in  constant  intercourse  with  them,"  but  the  proportion 
of  those  who  reach  even  this  moderate  degree  of  attainment 
must  be  small,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  general  neglect  and  con- 
tempt in  which  the  teaching  of  articulation  to  deaf  mutes  has 
fallen  in  England  out  of  this  Institution.  The  following  edito- 
rial remarks  which  appeared  in  "  The  Christian  Observer,"  some 
years  since,  will  show  what  is  thought  by  intelligent  men  in 
England  on  the  subject  of  teaching  deaf  mutes  to  articulate : 

.  "It  is  a  notorious  fact,  and,  it  argues  no  want  of  care  in  the 
teachers,  that  the  great  body  of  deaf  mutes  never  do,  or  can 
learn  to  speak,  so  as  to  make  use  of  their  faculty  for  the  ordina- 
ry purposes  of  human  intercourse.  Even  the  few  picked  scholars 
who,  after  great  labor,  are  taught  to  recite  a  j  massage  for  public 
exhibition,  do  not  generally  converse  by  means  of  oral  sounds. 
From  this  observation  we  do  not  except  even  the  best  instructed 
of  those  deaf  mutes,  who  are  annually  exhibited  at  the  city  of 
London  Tavern,  and- who,  we  conclude,  are  the  greatest  profi- 
cients in  articulation.  The  uncouth,  unnatural,  and  often  unin- 
telligible sounds  to  which  they*  give  utterance,  convey  pain 
rather  than  gratification  to  others." 
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The  Institution  of  London,  however,  still  affects  to  consider  the 
ability  of  a  deaf  child  to  learn  to  articulate,  as  a  test  of  his  ca- 
pacity for  instruction.  And  the  first  step,  in  all  eases,  is  to  make 
tbe  pupil  articulate  letters  and  syllables;  The  following  extract 
Aram  the  report  for  IB 50,  will  give  an  idea  of  the  subsequent 
course, 

"  The  next  stage  of  education  is  the  acquirement  of  a  vocabu- 
lary of  words  with  their  meanings.  The  pupils  aret  then  taught^ 
to  form  thp  words  into  sentences,  and  when  able  tQ  do  so  with 
some  readiness,  they  are  capable  of  reading.  They  are  now  ena- 
bled to  read  the  Bible  and  prayer  book,  and  to  take  part  in 
divine  worship.  They  have  daily  instruction  in  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures ;  they  are  taught  the  church  catechism ;  and  those  chil- 
dren who,  upon  examination,  are  found  fitted)  are  taken  to  the 
Bishop  for  confirmation.  The  ordinary  branches*  of  education 
are,  reading*  writing,  arithmetic*,  and  the  outlines  of  British  his- 
tory, and  geography :  and  the  pupils  who  discover  a  taste  for  the 
art,  are  taught  drawing.  Their  knowledge  of  language  is  daily 
exercised  by  writing  their  thoughts  upon  a  subject  they  may 
choose ;  the  errors  and  necessary  corrections  of  these  little  com- 
positions are  explained  by  the  teachers ;  and  by  this  means  the 
pupils  acquire  a  practical  knowledge  of  grammar,  and  the  nor- 
mal use  and  arrangement  of  words  in  sentences.  In  addition  to 
this  essential  practice,  they  have  dictations  made,  to  them  in  the 
language  of  signs,  which  (hey  are  required,  to  translate  into  writ- 
ten language.  The  pupils  take  great  delight  in  this  exercise,  and 
it  is  gratifying  to  see  how  anxiously  they  emulate  each  other 
in  trying  to  find  the  proper  word  for  each  sign.  This  method 
not  only  stimulates  their  ingenuity,  but  greatly  exercises  their 
memory."  It  appears  by  this  extract,  that,  even  in  this  school, 
Where*"  all  the  children  are  taught  to  speak  artificially,"  articu- 
lation is  not  regarded,  as  it  is  in  most  of  the  German  schools,  as 
an  instrument  of  Instruction,  an  evident  proof  of  the  greater  diffi- 
culty of  this  branch  of  instruction  for  deaf  mutes  in  the  English 
language. 


i 

The  division  of  time  is  given  in  the  report  just  cited,  as  fol- 
low*: 

"6.  A.  M.    Rise,  wash,  dress.      1£  P.  M.  Dinner. 

7  (Prayers,  2  J  Play. 

c  School.  3  School. 

8  Breakfast.  6  Supper. 

9  Drill  and  play ,  6  J  (Play  in  summer.) 
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( Muster,  8  Prayers. 

(School.  8  J  Bed." 


The  morning  session  of  the  school  is  given  to  exercises  in  com- 
position, conjugation  of  verbs,  and  lessons  on  the  divisions  of 
time ;  the  forenoon  session,  (always  beginning  with  a  lesson  in 
Scripture,)!  to  various  subjects  of  instruction ;  (on  Saturday  to 
the  church  chatechism,  religious  lessons,  and  drawing,  (in  which 
last  lessons  are  also  given  on  Tuesday ;)  the  afternoon  session  is 
devoted  to  arithmetic.  Wednesday  and  Saturday  afternoons  are 
half  holidays.  On  Sunday  mornings  the  church  service  for  the 
day  is  learned,  after  which  the  pupils  attend  church  twice,  and 
then  have  explanations  by  signs  of  the  Bible  and  prayer  book. 

Front  the  report,  we  make  the  following  farther  extracts : 

"  The  course  of  education  for  the  females,  is,  with  some  slight 
modifications,  the  same  as  for  the  males.  The  female  pupils  are 
taught,  in  addition  plain  needle  work,  knitting,  marking,  and 
the  common  branches  of  household  work,  and  make  and  mend 
their  own  clothes,  as  also  the  linen  clothes  of  the  boys." 

"  Every  pupil,  on  leaving  school,  is  presented  with  a  Bible  and 
prayer  book,  and  the.  committee  feel  that  they  cannot  too  strongly 
urge  upon*  the  parents  *nd  friends  of  the  children,  and  upon  the 
masters  and  mistresses  of  those  who  are.  apprenticed,  the  neees* 
stty  of  providing  for  their  regular  attendance  at  divine  service  in 
their  parish  chu* eh.  The  pupils  are  trained  to  this  important 
duty  during  their  residence  in  this  asylum ;  and  it  may  be  well 
to  remark,  th*t  the  edueated  deaf  and  dumb  can  derive  instruc- 
tion  only  from  thosq  services  in  which  prescribed  and  printed 
forms  of  devotion  a$e  used.? 
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The  habit  of  regular  attendance  on  the  Sabbath,  at  some  place 
of  worship,  is  certainly  a  salutary  one,  but  it  may  well  be  doubt- 
ed whether  educated  deaf  mutes  will  deriv6  more  instruction 
from  the  "prescribed  and  printed  forms  of  devotion"  of  the 
church  of  England,  than  from  reading  the  text  or  a  portion  of  the 
Scriptures  in  any  other  church.  And  the  general  belief  is  that 
the  pupils  of  this  Institution  do  not  become  able  to  derive  much 
instruction  from  the  unassisted  perusal  of  the  prayer-book ;  and 
hence  the  efforts  which  I  have  spoken  of,  by  two  distinct  socie- 
ties, to  provide  religioute  instruction  for  the  adult  deaf  and  dumb 
in  their  own  dialect  of  signs  and  words  spelled  on  the  fingers. 

The  domestic  arrangements  of  the  London  Asylum  hardly  ap- 
peared to  us  to  be  commensurate  with  the  accommodation  of  so 
large  a  number  of  pupils.  The  building  consisted  of  a  main  edi- 
fice, three  or  four  stories  in  height,  with  wings  extending  in  the 
rear.  About  a  third  part  of  the  main  building  was  occupied  as 
the  residence  of  the  principal  and  his  family.  There  was  one 
large  room  used  as  a  school  room  for  the  pupils  of  both  sexes. 
It  was  in  the  form  of  the  letter  L.  At  the  north-west  corner  wa$ 
an  enclosed  platform,  from  whence  the  master  could  overlook  the 
whole  school,  and  within  which  he  at  one  time  instructed  his  pri- 
.  vate  pupils.    At  present,  however,  the  latter  are  kept  entirely 

• 

Secluded  from  the  others,  being  boarded,  lodged  and  instructed 
separately.  In  other  respects  the  arrangements  were  similar  to 
those  of  other  European  schools. 

This  large  school  room  also  serves  the  boys  as  a  study  room, 
the  girls  having  a  separate  apartment  for  this  purpose.  The 
economy  must  be  regarded  as  extreme  which  makes  one  room 
serve  for  purposes  which,  in  the  American  institutions,  or  that 
of  Paris,  would,  for  the  same  number  of  pupils,  require  at.  least  a 
dozen  rooms.  Of  course  there  is  no  chapel.  Religious  instruct 
tion  is  given  in  the  school  room,  but  no  such  religious  services 
held  as  those  that  form  one  of  the  most  interesting  features  of  the 
American  institutions. 

We  visited  the  dormitories,  near  which  are  wash-rooms  fitted 
up  with  every  necessary  convenience.  The  basins  are  so  arrang: 
ed  that  they  are  all  filled  with  water  at  the  same  time.    The 


male  and  female  pupils  take  their  meals  together  in  the  dining- 
room,  which  is  also  in  the  form  of  an  L.  We  were  somewhat 
surprised  at  its  very  moderate  size.  Between  the  wings,  and  ex- 
tending beyond  them,  are  play-grounds  of  ample  dimensions,  that 
allotted  to  the  boys,  being  separated  from  the  one  allotted  to  the 
girls  by  the  garden  of  the  principal.  Adjoining  the  girls'  wing 
is  a  hospital,  in  which  are  separate  apartments  lor  the  boys  and 
girls. 

Mr.  Watson  is  assisted  in  the  labors  of  instruction  by  ten*  male 
and  three  female  assistants,  several,  perhaps  most  of  whom,  are 
deaf  and  dumb.  The  salaries  paid  are  very  small,  the  average 
tor  the  male  assistants  being  only  £78,  (with  board)  and  for  thfe 
female  assistants  only  «£23.  With  such  salaries,  it  can  hardly  be 
expected  that  the  assistants  should  be  men  of  superior  talent  and 
education.  And  I  believe  this  institution  has  long  ceased  to  pos- 
sess, among  the  schools  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  in  Great  Britain, 
that  influence  which  we  should  suppose  due  to  its  size,  resources 
and  early  reputation. 

The  British  government  makes  no  provision  whatever  for  the 
education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  or  for  kindred  objects,  nor  is 
any  made  by  the  counties,  cities  or  parishes,  except  that  the  last 
sometimes  pay  part  of  the  support  in  some  school  of  deaf- 
mute  children  who  are  already  a  parish  charge.  All  the  Bri- 
tish institutions  ar$  supported  by  subscriptions,  donations  and  le- 
gacies ;  the  wealthier  classes  being  proverbially  liberal  towards 
all  charitable  undertakings,  provided  the  privileges  of  their  cast*) 
and  the  interests  of  the  church  of  England  are  not  endangered. 
The  subscribers  of  one  guinea  or  upwards  annually,  or  of  ten 
guineas  at  one  time,  are  called  governors;  and  decide  by  ballot  on 
the  admission  of  pupils,  election  of  officers,  and  other  matters ; 
each  governor  having  as  many  votes  as  he  pays  guineas,  and  being 
permitted  to  vote  by  proxy.  This  principle  of  the  election  of 
pupils  is  regarded  as  the  great  means  of  keeping  up  the  public 
interest  in  an  institution. 
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TWO  DISTINGUISHED  DEAF.  MUTES. 

While  in  London,  we  had  the  pleasure  of  making  the  acquaint- 
ance of  Mr.  Matthew  Robert  Burns,  already  mentioned,  and  of 
'Mr.  Lowe,  both 'deaf  mutes  from  birth,  or  early  infancy,  arid 
.among  the  m<*st4isttagakhed  pupils  of  die  late  Dr.  Watson,  the 
jfint  principal  of  the  asylum  in  Kent  Road.  As  instances  of  the 
best  success  attained  in  teaching  articulation,  as  well  as  for 
their  remarkable  intelligence,  they  were,,  to  us,  objects  of  gyeat 
interest. 

iMr .  Burns  is  able  to  <  articulate  in  an  audible  whisper,  though 
ift  finds  much  difficulty  in  reading  on  the  lips. '  We  were  obliged 
to  converse  with,  him  by  means  of  the  English  manual  alphabet, 
with  whieh  we  were  fortunately  acquainted.  lite  is  a  man  of  a 
remarkably  nerrous  temperament,  evidently  peculiarly  qualified 
to  make  in  artificial  speaking,  all  the  progress  that  a  deaf  mute 
could  make.  Though  the  signs  used  in  his  instruction  were  of 
an  inferior  order,  his  irrepressible  enthusiasm  leads  him  to  give 
fp  ibfi  >mopt  wbHrajy  gestures  the  most  natural  expression ;  and 
ppQstftitfly  to  intent  new  signs  to  express  more  jex&ttly  hi«!fervld 
amotions.  By  means  of  a  mixture  of  signs  ««d  speech,  we  were 
ai>le  to  understand  him  satisfactorily ,  though  by  the  latter  me- 
dium Alone  .he  would  if ot  have  been  able  to  make  himself  utide^ 
atood.  Mr.  Sums  has  for  several  years  gratuitously  conducted 
public  worship,  or  delivered  exhortations  and  explained  the  Scrip- 
tures by  signs  in  the  ehapel  in  Fetter  Lane,  already  spoken  of, 
where  4  large  number  of  deaf  mutes  are  in  the  habit  of  assem- 
bling every  Sabbath  evening.* 

;&.(  ft?  invitation  of  M?.  Barns,  we  had  the  pleasure  of  taking 
tfi*  at  i*is  ^o^  where  h#  resides  with  his  sister.    He  was  some 


'  •  Ibese  meetings  an  occasionally  addressed  by  evangelical  clergymen,  whose  discourses  are 
feitrprefed  to  the  deaf  mttta  congregation  by  signs,  ot  rather,  as  *e  suppose,  by  that  mittart 
of  words  spelled  on  the  fingers  and  signs,  which  forms  the  usual  dialect  af  deal  untes  of  ortsV 
nary  education  In  Great  Britain. 
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years  since,  principal  of  a  school  for  deaf  mutes  in  Aberdeen. 
He  now  supports  himself  respectably  as  a  copying  clerk.* 

DEAF  MUTE  BARRISTER. 

Mr.  Lowe  has  a  deeply  guttural  tone. of  voice,  and  prefers  to 
converse  by  writing.  He  has  Jhe  reputation  of  being  able  to  read 
several  languages^  and  certainly  uses  the  English  language  with 
4&  unexceptionable  degree  of  correctness,  very  rare  in  a  deaf 
mute.  He  is  an  attorney  at  law,  and  is  in  business  sufficient  to 
procure  him  a  respectable  support.  He  pleads  no  causes,  but  per- 
forms the  duties  of  a  chamber  counsel,  such  as  .giving  advice, 
and  making  conveyances.  Though  we  are  told  in  an  article  in 
the  North  British  Review,  that  "a  stranger  might  exchange  sev- 
eral sentences  with  .him  before  discovering  that  he  is  totally  deaf;1' 
we.  learned  from,  himself  personally,  during  a  morning  call  which 
he  made  on  us,  that  he  communicates  with  the  clients  by  writing, 
ffid  tha^.  his  prdinar j  tedium  #f  intercourse  with  bl&  family,  is 
not  *<H&},j8f>ee<^,  tytf  <&*  wwipal .alphabet. and iwi twig.  >  .ikouj 
this  ?sfajeip^pt^i$ ,.nwy  jbe  < jitfg^whafcisi the ,  practical  value, of 
axticiulatiQutev^ii  in  ca3esrd*epmed  the most  successful,  We  cwhj 
understand  him  tolerably  well  wfcen  he-  pronouneedsingle  wopds, 
but  when  he  attempted  to  enunciate  a  sentence,  it  was  merely  a 
monotopoqs  rpll  qft  potuufc,  in  which  we  were  unable  to  distin- 
guish one  word  from  anpthejv  ,    ,  .  ♦ 

•  The  following  extract  from  aprizitedaddiess,  composed  by  Mr.  Bums,  and  md*t  *  meet- 
ing in  behalf -of  the  "Society  for  propagating  the  Gospel  among  the  adult  deaf  and  dumb," 
wltt  aire  an  iteofhlf  eldn  In  language*  e^ 

"There  hat  been  a  Society,  under  God'f  tender  efad  merciful  Providence,  of  inestfcnable 
value  established  for  fourteen  yean,  called  the  "  The  Provident  and  Charitable  Society  for 
the  infinaaed  aged  of  the  deaf  aBJduhrt*' wad  in*?  come  Uto^e^str^ 
mapagepi  of  this  jstiafr  are  ehtony  the  pupils *  ef  theLondae  Paaf  and  Pumb  MMjixm,  of  which 
the  late  Dr.  Joseph  Watson  was  the  eminent  and  indefatigable  instructor  and  originator.  He 
waft  the  nephew  of  the  celebrated  Thomas  Braidwood,  toe  fittt  instraetor  of  the  British  Deaf 
sad  Dais*  tatary*.*  Tw#  of  hfaynfrili  'weto,  Lord  Beafdrth,  Governor  of  Barbados*, »  and 
PhHip  Wood,  JEeq.,  Jtatttoraf  Hides Qflee,  Edinburgh,  and Mthor of  the  Peerag* o/5«rt- 
lend.  It  is  suggested  this  deserved  Society  should  be  united  In  the  bond  of  brotherhood  with 
our  Chapel,  'for  their  mutual  welfare  and  advancement  in  usefulness.  Every  deaf  and  dumb 
person  should  do  their  first  duty  to  give  a  cordial  and  united  support  to  this  society,  wit  en* 
ables  the  deaf  and  dumb  to  make  provision  for  after  years,  and  not  to  be  altogether  left  on  the 
jBvJserabtomereyof  depeadsnee;*'  ' 

1.  The  former  pupils.  %.  The  instructor  of  the  tort  British  8emftiNif/>  4o.  *•  Ws  are  un- 
able to  say  whether  Unj  statement  is  correct.  Possibly  it  was  not  the  governor  of  Barbadoes, 
Imt  his  son  who  was  a  pupil. 
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ASYLUM  FOB  IDIOTS. 

Among  the  public  institutions  which  we  visited  while  in  Lon- 
don, was  the  Asylum  for  Idiots,  in  the  "  Park-House,"  High  gate. 

This  Institution  was  founded  and  is  supported  wholly  by  that 
principle  of  association  for  charitable  objects  so  rife  in  the  British 
Isles,  where  it  supplies  the  total  want  of  governmental  aid  to 
such  purposes.  As,  in  no  other  country  are  the  higher  classes 
so  wealthy,  so  in  no  other  country  do  they  contribute  so  liberally 
for  all  benevolent  undertakings.  And  the  cause  of  the  idiot, 
though  one  of  the  last  to  attract  public  attention,  the  Institution  ' 
being  only  in  its  fifth  year,  has  made  a  progress  somewhat  com- 
mensurate with  their  fearful  destitution.  The  Institution  already 
shows  a  long  list  of  patrons,  office  bearers,  and  donors  among  the 
wealthiest  and  most  influential  men  and  Women  of  England,  be- 
ginning with  the  Queen  and  other  members  of  the  royal  family. 

The  Asylum  is  most  favorably  located,  on  an  elevated  and 
healthy  site,  with  beautiful  and  spacious  grounds.  The  patients, 
seventy-five  in  number,  (81  males  and  14  females)  are  not  gene- 
rally of  the  very  lowest  grades  of  idiocy,  the  worst  cases,  we  un- 
derstood, being  sent  to  a  branch  establishment  at  Colchester,  in 
Essex.  They  *ere,  however,  of  a  character  to  give  room  for 
very  great  improvement.  Many  of  them  were  the  children  of 
neble  and  wealthy  families.  For  this  class,  the  annual  charge  is 
fifty  guineas.  Others,  from  families  of  less  pecuniary  ability, 
are  admitted  at  a  less  rate,  and  a  large  number  gratuitously,  by 
the  votes  of  the  contributors. 

From  the  resident  physician  and  superintendent,  Dr.  Maxwell, 
a  man  of  marked  talent  and  gentlemanly  bearing,  we  learned  that 
about  twenty  of  the  pupils  were  dumb,  that  is,  unable  to  speak, 
not  from  defect  of  hearing,  but  from  a  want  of  attention,  and  of 
power  over  the  muscles.  At  the  time  of  their  admission,  the 
proportion  of  such  cases  was  larger,  many  of  whom  had  been 
taught  to  speak  more  or  less. 

Several  others  who  came,  unable  to  use  their  legs,  have  be- 
come able  to  walk ;  and  a  still  larger  number  who,  fn  respect  to 
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taking  care  of  themselves,  were  as  helpless  as  the  merest  infants, 
have  learned  to  feed  and  clothe  themselves,  and  have  acquired 
habits  of  personal  cleanliness  and  of  order. 

A  number  also  have  been  taught  to  read,  write,  cipher  and 
draw ;  and  many  have  learned  to  perform  useful  labor,  giving  the 
expectation  that  not  a  few  will  become  able  to  earn  the  whole  or 
a  great  part  of  their  own  support  in  afterlife.  Their  religious 
and  moral  sentiments  have  also  been  developed,  and  a  large  por- 
tion of  them  are  devout  attendants  on  public  worship.  In  short, 
the  results  generally  were  encouraging,  tending  to  show  that  the 
physical,  intellectual  and  moral  condition  of  even  this  most  de- 
graded portion  of  the  human  family  is  capable  of  great  improve- 
ment. And  when  we  consider  how  much  has  been  done  within 
a  very  few  years,  there  is  every  reason  to  hope  that  much  more 
may  be  done  when  the  present  modes  of  training  idiots  shall  have 
been  improved  by  longer  experience. 

Not  second  in  importance  to  the  education  of  actual  idiots  are 
the  researches  which  the  conductors  of  such  institutions  have  the 
opportunity  of  making  into  the  causes  of  idiocy.  Enough  has  al- 
ready been  ascertained  to  show  that  this  dreadful  affliction  is  cer- 
tainly often,  and  probably  in  most  cases,  sent  into  families  as  the  re- 
sult of  violations  of  the  laws  of  moral  and  physical  well  being; 
and  will  probably  greatly  decrease  in  prevalence  in  proportion  as 
men  and  women  learn  and  obey  those  laws.  For  instance,  six  of 
the  inmates  of  "Park-House"  were  the  offspring  of  parents  who 
were  cousins.  And  it  has  also  been  made  probable  that  this 
scourge  is  more  likely  to  fall  upon  the  children /of  the  habitually 
intemperate,  than  upon  any  others. 

EDINBURGH  INSTITUTION. 

After  a  stay  of  about  two  weeks  in  London,  during  which  we 
endeavored,  as  far  as  frequent  rains  would  permit,  to  visit  what- 
ever was  most  interesting  or  instructive  in  this  great  city  of  the 
world,  (of  course  not  forgetting  the  World's  fair)  we  left  in  the 
evening  of  Monday,  July  28,  in  the  cars,  for  Edinburgh,  (428 
miles)  where  we  arrived  at  an  early  hour  the  next  morning. 
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After  breakfasting,  we  lost  no  time  in  calling  on  Mr.  Gookr 
the  principal  of  the  Institution  in  that  oity.  The  session  of  hi* 
school  was  about  to  close.  His  pupils,  numbering  about  seventy, 
were  collected  in  one  sfchool-room,  which  was  furnished  frith 
desks,  arranged  in  rows  crosswise!  A  great  variety  of  wood-cuts 
and  engravings  hung-  upon  the  walls.  Among  the  pupilsr  we 
noticed  one  from  Jamaica,  of  the  purest  African  descent. 

*  ♦  i  * 

In  this  Institution,  unlike  most  others  in  the  British  Isles,  pro* 
vision  is  made  for  teaching  trades;  among  which  are  sboemaking, 
tailoring, :  printing,  etc;  The  income  of  the  Institution  is  de- 
rived wholly  from  subscriptions  and  collections,  a  large  part  of 
it  in  very  small  sums. 

< 

Our  time  being  very  limited,  we  could  not  form  an  opinion  of 
the  degree  of  success  attained  in  this  Institution  j  but  with  the 
courtesy,  hospitality,  and  intelligence  of  its  principal,  we  were 
very  favorably  impressed.  Mr.  Cook  was  trained*  for  his  profes- 
sion under  Mr.  Baker,  of  Doneaster,  and  had  been  some  years 
head  of  the  Dublin  Institution,  before  he  was  called  to  fill  the 
same  office  in  Edinburgh.  He  has  published  several  little 
books  for  the  use  of  his  pupils,  and  a  larger  one  entitled  "A  grad- 
uated course  of  Language  Lessons  for  the  instruction  of  the  Deaf 
and  Dumb,"*  of  this  work,  the  length  to  which  this  report  has 
already  extended,  will  preclude  our  giving' -more  than' a  brief 
notice.    . 

The  book  is  in  two  parts.  The  first  part,  (242  octavo  pages,) 
is  a"  series  of  "  Language  Lessons';"  the  second  part,  (72  pages,) 
contains  a  "Vocabulary  "  of  several  thousand  words.  The  author 
informs  us  in  his  preface,  that  the  first  part  is  chiefly  modeled 
after  the  German  work  of  Jaeger  and  Riecke ;  and  that  much  of 
the  Vocabulary  is  taken  from  the  Lessons  of  Messrs.  Baker  and 
Anderson,  published  in  1841. 

From  the  preface  and  notes,  we  gather  that  the  vocabulary 
and  the  Language  Lessons  are  to  be  used  alternately,  and  that 
thewtthort  smaller  works,  on  Scripture'  History,  Natural  His- 

•  Edinburgh;  printed  bj  the  pupils  at  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  Institution,  Header* 
eon  ftoit»    MDOOCL. 
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tar j, and  English  History ,  arfako  to  be  uafed  alternately  wltl^ 
thd  two  former.  Tttte  plan  makfcfr  it  difficult  to  get  &  clear  vie*  J 
of  the  method  adopted  for  thfe  development  ot  language. 

< 

We  observe,  however,  that  the  teacherbegins  by  .teaching  the 
pupil  to  write  the  six  words  man,  tnap^mat,  con,  eap>  oat9  whieh  • 
can  be  written  with  only  six  letters.    Having  written  the  word*,  * 
he  is  taught  to  spell  them  on  Jus  fingers,  and  then  has  their 
meaning  explained  by  pointing  to  the  objefct,  by  pUhlutos  and  by 
signs..    In  the  next  sixi  name*  taught;  some  new  letters  are  into-11 ' 
dwed*  and  so  on  till  the  pupil  has  i  acquired  the  alphabet:    On  f1 
this  plan,  the  pupil  may  -indeed'  learn  'sooner  to  write  the  fint1  • 

A 


half  dpzon  words  ?  but  that  he  i  will  learn  the  first  fifty  tords* 
embracing  the  alphabet*  sooner  than  if  thejr  wtreMn  snj  other ! 
order  may  be  doubted. 

COURSE  OP  MB.  COOK.- 

As  soon  as  the  pupil  has  learned  about  two  hatedf ed  narrfes  j 
he  is  taught  eight  or  ten  adjectives  of  color  with  the  verb/* bey  ' 
thus : — u  Hat  is  not  white.  Bat  is  black.  Hat  is  not  greyj*  and 
directions  are  given  for  repeating  the  same  formula  with  the 
words,  milk;  rook,  swan,  pencil,  snow,  rat,  coal,  egg**  boot.  Sim- 
ilar exercises  are  given  on  other  adjectives,  from  half  a  dozen  to 
a  dozen  nouns  being  instanced  under  each  pair  of  adjectives, 
which  the  pupil  is  made  to  connect  with  the  adjectives  by  the 
two  formulas,  is  and  is  not:  e.  g.  ufl%dd solid." 

"Bricks,  milk,  wood,  water,  stone,  blood,  money,  ink,  ink* 
stands."    The  pupils  are  also  taught  to  answer  questions,  e.  £.: 

"  Is  soot  white  1    Is  soot  black  V   Is  grassied:?"  &c; 
«  What  eoknr  is  grass  1    What  color  is  a  rook?"  ftc. 
«  What  is  black  t    What  is  white  P  &c. 

Exercises  of  this  kind,  which  the  author  informs  us  he  usually 
begins  in  the  third  month,  are  continued  to  an  extent  which  we 
should  think  wearisome. 

The  next  step  in  teaching  what  our  author  calls  "Attribute,  a 
Noun,"  meaning  names  of  classes  of  objects,  e.  g.:  "  A  tree  is  not 
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a*  animal.  A  tree  is  a  plant.  A  tree  is  not  a  mineral."  And 
on  the  next  page  we  And  a  long  series  of  such  questions  as,  "  Is 
milk  a  pleasant  drink  ?  Is  muddy  water  a  pleasant  drink  1  Is 
warm  water  a  pleasant  drink  ?  Is  roasted  meat  nice  food?  Is 
putrid  meat  nice  food  !"  etc.  etc    Sentences  are  then  written 

with  blanks  for  the  pupils  to  fill,  e.  g., " is  a  person, is 

a  drink, is  a  fish,"  etc. 

When  the  pupil  has  gone  over  a  long  series  of  such  exercises, 
in  which  some  eighty  adjectives  are  introduced,  and  each  com- 
bined with  many  nouns  in  all  possible  varieties  of  the  formula 
already  given,  (which  we  should  suppose  must  consume  most  of 
the  first  year,)  the  verb  have  is  introduced,  at  first  as  a  means 
of  asserting  that  an  object  has  or  has  not  certain  parts,  e.  g.: 

w  Hols — has  not.    Have — have  not." 
"  A  head ears a  nostP 

"A  boy,  elephants,  dogs,  birds,  a  butterfly,  an  eel,  children,  a 
fly,  an  owl." 

Out  of  this  the  pupils  are  to  manufacture  such  phrases  as  these : 

.  "A  boy  has  a  head.  A  boy  has  ears.  A  boy  has  a  nose.  £1* 
ephants  have  heads*    An  eel  has  no  ears,"  etc. 

A  page  farther  (p.  15)  the  two  verbs  already  learned  appear 
together,  and  we  read,  "A  boy  is  young.  A  boy  is  not  green. 
A  boy  has  two  eyes.    A  boy  has  not  four  legs." 

On  page  16  our  author  reaches  the  intransitive  verb,  and  a  long 
series  of  questions  appear  such  as, — "  Do  the  scholars  cry  ?  Do 
the  scholars  write?  Does  the  desk  stand?  Does  the  desk  fall? 
Do  the  maps  stand  ?  Do  the .  maps  Jiang  ?  Do  the  maps  laugh  f 
Do  the  maps  run?  Does  a  dead  man  breath?  What  burns? 
What  does  ndt  burn  ?"  and  so  ad  indefinitum. 

By  far  the  greater  part  of  the  "  Language  Lessons,"  consists  of 
interminable  series  of  questions  such  as  h^ive  been  instanced,  or 
of  exercises  with  blanks  for  the  pupils  to  fill.  From  the  latter 
class  of  exercises  the  two  following  examples  are  selected : 
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«  The  Sheep. 

^Male — ram.  some — horns,  young — lamb,  sucks,  quadru- 
ped, four  feet,  tall— short,  body — wool.  Men  shear.  Wool 
— cloth,  sheep— grass.  Butchers — -themu  flesh — roasted  and 
eaten.    It — mutton."    (Page  33.) 

"  Who  ?  -  -  does  -  -  what  ?  -  -  where  ?  -  -  tfhere  f 

*  The  Inn-keeper  -  -  ale  -  -  -  bottles cellar. 

We  see  the  sun sky  -  -  -  us. 

We  see  leaves trees  -  -  -  woods. 

The  maid fire  -  -  -  grate  -  -  -  kitchen. 

•    Cart-horses  -  -  manure  -"-  -  carts  -  -  fields."  (Page  48.) 

These  exercises  seem  judicious,  and  may  afford  valuable  hints 
to  teachers.    But  it  appears  to  us  that  this  system  of  question- 
ing, and  exercises  with  blanks  to  be  filled,  is  carried  altogether 
too  far ;  and  that  too  few  examples  of  correct  language  are  given, 
before  the  pupil  is  required  to  fill  the  blanks.    In  many  cases 
also  the  questions  suppose  an  extent  of  knowledge  which  all  the 
class  can  hardly  possess ;  and  the  filling  of  the  blanks  must  fre- 
quently demand  a  skill  in  language,  as  well  as  a  degree  of  infor- 
mation, which  the  pupil  can  hardly  yet  be  supposed  to  have 
attained.    To  us  in  short,  the  greater  part  of  the  lessons  have 
an  unnatural  and  forbidding  aspect.    We  should  prefer  to  teach 
language,  after  a  vocabulary  of  nouns  and  adjectives  has  been 
mastered,  by  means  of  a  graduated  series  of  lessons,  consisting 
either  of  single  sentences  or  of  little  narratives,  expressing 
familiar  or  interesting  facts.    And  we  need  not  add  that  we  can- 
not approve  of  the  plan  of  beginning  the  teaching  of  verbs  with 
the  verb  w,  and  using  that  verb  exclusively  for  some  months. 
The  first  sentences  which  a  child  who  hears  learns,  are  never 
such  as  '<  Milk  is  fluid,"  "  Milk  is  not  solid,"  but  rather  such  as, 
A  child  plays,  A  child  cries,  A  horse  runs,  A  horse  jumps,  etc. 

There  is,  however,  much  that  is  valuable  in  this  course,  and 
the  explanations  of  the  different  meanings  of  some  verbs,  and  the 
introductions  to  figurative  language  are  features  worthy  of  imita- 
tion. 


V 
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DONALDSON  HOSPITAL. 

Mr.  Cook  introduced  us  into,  the  Donaldson  Institution,  al?o  T 
situated  in  Edinburgh.  This  is  a  magnificent  and  finely  situated 
building  erected  as  a  General  Hospital  and  bouse  of  reftige  fop 
unfortunate  and  destitute  children,  under  the  will  of  the  late 
Mr.  Donaldson,  the  Girard  of  Edmburgh,  who  left  his  whole  for- 
tune, not  far  from  half  a  million  of  dollars,  for  that  object.,,  Tkp 
trustees  in  whose  hands  the  disposition  of  this  munificent  legacy 
was  placed,  decided  to  admit,  among  other  recipients  of  the 
charity,  one  hundred  deaf-mute  children,  as  being  yet  more  un- 
fortunate than  orphans.  Only  forty  have  yet  been  admitted, 
twenty  of  each  sex.  By  the  constitution  of  this  Institution, 
children  above  the  age  of  nine  cannot  be  admitted. 

It  was  vacation,  and  we  did  not  see  the  male  instructor,  but 
with  the  female  teacher,  Miss  Walker,  herself  a  deaf;mute,  we^,- 
had  a  very  pleasant  interview.    The  domestic  arrangements  of  mi\ 
this  Hopital  are  the  most  perfect  of  any  charitable  institution  we  , . 
have.  seen. 

GLASGOW.. 

After  such  a  hasty  survey  of  the  monuments  and  wonders  of 
this  Scottish  Athens  as  a  stay  of  one  day  and  night  would  permit, 
we  proceeded  to  Glasgow  by  the  way  of  Lochs  Katrine  and  Lo- 
mond. During  this  tour  through  the  chosen  land,  of  romance 
and  song,  we  were  favored  with  the  company  of  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Baird,  a  traveler  of  the  most  cultivated  taste,  largest  experience! 
and  rarest  conversational  powers.  , 

Our  kind  friend,  Mr.  Anderson,  to  whose  attentions  we  were 
so  greatly  indebted  in  London,  met  us  at  our  hotel  almost  im* 
mediately  after  our  arrival  in  his  own  city,  and  conducted  us  to 
the  Institution  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  under  his  care.  We  ma 
Jew  pupils,  who,  though  their  course  of  instruction  was  comple-  > 
ted,  had  not  yet  left  the  Institution.  They  had  been  under  instruc- 
tion from  seven  to  eight  years.  We  proposed  to  them  several  at*  , 
stract  nouns  to  incorporate  into  original  sentences  of  their  own, 
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which  they  did  in  language,  which  both  in  thought  and  expression, 
would  have  been  creditable  to  young  persons  in  the  possession  of 
all  their  senses.  "With  geography  they  evinced  a  thorough  ac- 
quaintance ;  and  from  all  we  saw,  joined  to  the  compositions  in 
his  annual  reports,  we  regard  Mr.  Anderson  is  one  of  the  best 
practical  instructors  of  deaf  mutes  whom  we  had  the  good  for- 
tune td  meet  With  abroad.  We  trust  he  will  have  the  means  and 
inclination  to  give  other  teachers  the  benefit  of  his  experience  ' 
and  ingenuity,  by  publishing  his  processes. 

One  great  cause  of  Mr.  Anderson's  success,  is  undoubtedly  his 
zeal  and  enthusiasm  in  his  profession.  Such  is  his  love  for  it, 
that,  leaving  All  other  matters  to  the  care  of  the  matron,  the  excel- 
lent Mrs:  Kinniburgh,  (daughter-in-law  of  the  late  head  of  the  Ed- 
inburgh Institution,)  he  spends  eight  hours  of  each  day  and  some- 
tiities  more  in  the  direct  labor  of  instruction.  We  were  especially 
indebted  to  him  for  books'  on  the  instruction  of  the  deaf  and 
dumb,  which  he  spared  us  from  his  library,  some*bf  them  of  very 
great  value,  and  which  we  could  have  obtained  no  where  else. 

BELFAST. 

From  Glasgow  we  went  by  steamer  to  Belfast,  in  Ireland, 
where  we  visited  the  buildings  of  the  Ulster  Institution  for  the  , 
Deaf  and  Dumb  and  the  Blind.  The  Kiev.  Mr.  Martin,  the  Prin- 
cipal,  (whom  we  had  met  in  London,)  was  absent,  but  we  expe- 
rienced every  attention  from  his  wife  and  daughter/  The  build- 
ing is  both  ornamental  and  convenient ;  Ibeyond  this,  the  brief- 
nesrof  our  stay  did  not  permit  us  to  make  any  observations.  We 
met  *ith  gratifying  attention  from  Mr.  Shaw,  chairman  of  the 
executive  committee  of  the  Institution,  who  tendered  to  me  a 
very  kind  invitation  on  the  part  of  the  committee  to  meet  them, 
which  the  urgency  of  my  arrangements  obliged  me  to  decline. 

DUBLIN.    LIVERPOOL.    HOME. 

» 

From  Belfast  we  traveled  by  railroad  and  stage  coach  to  Dub- 
lin, where  we  visited  the  National  Irish  Institution  for  the  Deal* 
and  dumb  at  Claremont,  near  the  capltol.  We  found  the  male 
puftis  assembled  in  a  large  school  room.    We  only  saw  the  perl ' 
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formance  of  one  them,  who  lost  his  hearing  at  the  age  of  nine) 
and  had  been  long  under  instruction.  He  used  language  remark- 
ably well ;  but  as  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  he  acquired  it  chiefly 
through  the  ear,  (though  unable  to  read  or  write  when  he  entered,) 
we  were  unable,  from  his  case,  to  judge  of  the  degree  of  success 
attained  here  in  teaching  deaf  mutes  from  birth.  In  this  Insti- 
tution, the  males  and  females  are  separated  almost  as  strictly  as 
in  France. 

We  also  visited  a  day  school  in  Dublin,  under  the  instruction 
and  management  of  Mr.  Overend.  We  saw  the  teacher,  but  the 
school  was  not  in  session.  It  is  supported  by  subscriptions,  and 
has  existed  twenty-five  years.  Crossing  the  channel  to  Holyhead, 
we  proceeded  by  way  of  Bangor  and  Chester  to  Liverpool.  The 
Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  in  the  latter  city  is  a  neat 
building,  but,  as  the  principal  was  out  and  it  was  vacation,  we 
were  unable  to  /orm  any  estimate  concerning  its  character  as  a 
school. 

This  was  the  last  Institution  we  visited.  On  Monday,  August 
6,  we  embarked  on  board  the  splendid  American  Steamer  Baltic, 
and  arrived  at  New- York  early  in  the  morning  of  the  16th, 
having  in  addition  to  the  happiness  of  a  safe  return  home,  after 
so  long  a  journey,  the  gratification  of  coming  on  the  quickest  pas- 
sage across  the  Atlantic  ever  yet  accomplished. 

CONCLUSION. 

*  I  • 

In  concluding  these  details  concerning  the  quite  large  num- 
ber of  European  institutions  which  I  was  able  to  visit,  the  spirit 
of  the  resolution  under  which  this  report  is  submitted,  seems  to 
require  that  I  should  present  some  general  views,  based  on  the 
results  of  my  observations.  In  so  doing,  the  length  to  which 
this  paper  has  already  extended,  and  the  late  period  to  which 
the  pressure  of  other  official  duties  has  delayed  its  completion, 
will  compel  me  to  be  brief. 

I  found  nothing  in  the  arrangements  of  the  European  school 
rooms,  which  I  can  recommend  as  an  improvement  in  our  own. 
In  most  of  them,  all  the  classes  of  one  department,  if  not  of  both, 
were  assembled  in  a  single  room,  and  in  all,  except  in  the  male 
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department  of  the  National  Institution  of  Paris,  there  were  two 
or  more  classes  in  the  same  room.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  ob- 
serve that  the  interruptions,  and  distractions  of  attention  on  the 
part  of  the  teacher  and  pupils  are  thus  greatly  multiplied. 

Neither  does  there  exist  in  any  of  the  European  schools  that 
apparatus  deemed  essential  in  our  own,  a  large  slate  for  every 
pupil  in  each  class,  so  that  each  writes  his  ordinary  school  ex- 
ercises standing,  and  in  a  character  to  be  read  at  the  distance*  of 
several  feet.  The  universal  rule  in  Europe  is  the  use  of  small 
slates  for  the  pupils,  who  were  called  up  to  the  blackboard,  one 
or  a  few  at  a  time,  and  only  on  special  occasions.  To  say  nothing 
of  the  greater  ease  with  which  the  teacher  on  6ur  plan  can  read 
and  correct  the  sentences  written  by  the  pupil,  and  the  more 
speedy  acquisition  of  a  bold,  free  and  legible  style  of  hand-wri- 
ting, it  appeared  to  us  that  the  constant  habit  of  sitting  inactive 
in  school,  stooping  over  a  desk,  and  writing  on  small  slates,  must 
be  unfavorable,  not  less  to  the  mental  activity  than  to  the  phys- 
ical development  of  the  children. 

■ 

With  respect  to  the  other  apparatus  of  instruction,  the  only 
thing  I  now  recollect  that  struck  me  as  a  valuable  improvement) 
was  the  collection  of  models  of  objects  and  implements,  and  of 
seeds  and  grains  in  the  Institution  of  Ghent.  The  profusion  of 
pictures  on  the  walls  of  Some  of  the  school  rooms,  I  should  re- 
gard as  rather  tending  to  distract  the  pupil's  attention  from  his 
lessons.  Pictures  are  doubtless  very  useful  in  deaf-mute  instruc- 
tion; but  they  had  better  be  kept  in  a  cabinet  or  port  folio, 
and  exhibited  when  they  are  required  to  illustrate  the  lesson  in 
hand.  They  will  then  awaken  more  interest  than  if  already  long 
familiar  to  the  eye.  The  case,  however,  is  different  with  maps, 
and  with  such  figures  and  diagrams  as  may  be  needed  for  daily 
use.  ...  ' 

In  analysing  the  courses  of  lessons  which  we  found  in  use  in 
different  European  schools,  I  have  already  stated  somewhat  fully 
the  ground  on  which  our  own  course  appears  to  me  on  the  whole 
the  best.  And  I  may  add  that  it  keeps  in  most  .respects  nearly  a 
mean  between  the  wide  extremes  of  European  methods.  Some 
of  the  school  room  processes,  however,  it  has  been  seen,  have 
been  recommended  to  the  consideration  of  American  teachers. 
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With  respect  to  tHe  deafness  ^d  j^mjpressi  vpn*ss  of  the,  signs 
used ^  also,  it  has  been  seen  that  our  schools  have  decidedly  the 
advantage  over  most  of  those  in  Europe. 

With  so  many  circumstances  in  our  favor,  Jt  will  9Qt  be.  sur- 
prising that  whenever  we  could  test  the  attainments  of  the  pupils 
in  title  schools  we  visited,  we  invariably  found  them  not  superior, 
and  for  the  most  part  inferior  to  our  own  of  the  same  standing. 

I  have  already  recommended  to  the  favorable  consideration  of 
the  Board,  the  Parisian  plan  of  appointing  aspirants ,  who  shall 
nave  some  preparatory  trial  and  training  before  receiving  perma- 
nent appointments  as  teachers. 

With  respect  to  mechanical  instruction,  we  found  on  the  con- 
tinent of  Europe,  the  teaching  of  trades  almost  every  where -re- 
garded as  a  very  important  part  of  the  plan  of  education.  TJie 
different  practice  in  Great  Britain  is  governed  by  reasons  appli- 
cable to  our  circumstances  either  not  at  all,  or  only  to  a  limited 
extent ;  and  counterbalanced  by  stronger  reasons  on  the  other 
'Side,  which  it  is  unnecessary  here  to  repeat. 

The  choice  of  trades  also,  is  for  the  most  part  very  similar  .to 
our  own.  As  additional  trades,  printing,  and  some  branches,  of 
the  fine  arts,  qre  the  most  eligible  that  we  found  practiced.  ,The 
attention  paid  to  drawing  in  most  of  the  European  schools,  is  ap 
example  we  should  do  well  to  emulate  more  than  we  have  yet 
done. 

r 

The  domestic  arrangements  of  the  European  schools,  with 
scarcely  an  exception,  we  found  characterised  by  neatness,  and 
an  enlightened  regard  to  the  health  and  comfort  of  the  pupils. 
6n  this  subject  however,  X  am  happy  to  say,  .we  have  scarcely 
any  improvements  to  make  at  home.  The  diet  of  those  schools 
is  plain  and  meagre,  as  compared  with  our  own j  but  with  them 
as  with  ourselves,  the  diet  of  the  pupils  must  be  made  to  corres- 
pond to  the  general  style  of  living  in  the  classes  of  society  from 
which  the  greater  number  of  the  pupils  come,  and  to  which  they 
return. 

It  only  remains  to  speak  of  instruction  in  articulation.  On 
this  head,  I  can  but  repeat  and  confirm  the  views  expressed  in 
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the  able  report  of  the  Rev.  George  E.  Day,  made  to  the  Board 
seven  years  ago.  Mr.  Day's  opportunities  for  testing  thoroughly 
the  results  attained  in  the  most  celebrated  articulating  schools 
were  much  more  extensive  than  those  enjoyed  by  myself ;  and  to 
his  conclusions,  (the  result  of  the  most  thorough  and  searching 
examination  of  those  schools  perhaps  ever  made,)  that  instruc- 
tion in  articulation  is  scarcely  ever  of  decided  benefit,  except 
when  the  faculty  of  speech  has  been  acquired  through  the  ear, 
all  the  observations  I  was  able  to  make  only  bring  additional  con- 
firmation. On  this  point,  therefore,  I  have  only  to  recommend 
that  we  should  not  slacken  our  endeavors  to  preserve  and  im- 
prove the  articulation  of  such  of  our  pupils  as  already  possess 
some  ability  to  speak.  I  would,  however,  strongly  recommend 
to  all  parents  and  relatives  of  children  who  either  become  deaf 
after  learning  to  speak,  or  are  only  partially  deaf,  to  make  the 
preservation  and  improvement  of  their  ability  to  speak  an  object 
of  special  attention,  and  to  exercise  them  continually  in  reading 
on  the  lips.  It  is  in  the  family,  and  in  the  tender  years  of  in- 
fancy, that  the  utterance  of  deaf  children  will  be  most  readily 
and  surely  improved. 

In  submitting  to  the  Board,  and  to  those  interested  in  the  sub- 
ject of  deaf-mute  instruction,  this  long  and  hurriedly  written 
Report,  the  undersigned  would*  apologise  for  the  occasional  intro- 
duction of  scenes  and  incidents  of  travel,  having  no  connection 
with  the  m*in  object  of  this  paper.  Visiting  for  the  first,  and  in 
all  human  probability  for  the  last  time,  scenes  that,  for  their  own 
beauty  or  grandeur,  or  for  the  associations  of  genius  and  renown 
connected  with  them,  awakened  the  deepest  and  liveliest  inter- 
est, he  could  not  refrain  from  giving  them  a  passing  notice.  To 
his  personal  friends,  he  has  reason  to  think  this  feature  of  the 
present  narrative  will  not  be  unacceptable ;  and  if  the  faithful 
record  of  his  impressions  concerning  the  European  institutions 
for  the  deaf  and  dumb  and  the  blind,  be  found  of  any  value  to 
American  teachers,  he  trusts  they  will  excuse  the  digressions  in 
which  he  has  indulged. 

HARVEY  P.  PEET. 

IH8TITUTION  FOR  THE  DllAF  AND  DUMB,  ) 

Jfeto-Yorkj  February  10, 1852.      J 
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(B) 

Composition  of  Benard  of  the  classe  do  perfectionne- 
jnent,  written  from  I.  Lewis  Peet's  narrative  in  signs, 
of  our  Continental  tour.  (Corrections  by  the  teacher, 
made  in  red  ink,  are  enclosed  in  brackets,  and  some 
minor  ones  omitted.  Words  crossed  off  by  the  teach- 
fcr  are  in  italics* 


MOB>.  Lewis  Peet  m'a  raconte  son  voyage  dans  plusieurs  contrtim 
de  PEurope  ^vec  son  p&re  et  [trois  de]  ses  eleves  [qui  sont]  fort 
ihstrnits :  II  y  a  deux  mois  et  demi  les  cinq  americans  son  ventu 
M  pour  nous  voir  et  pour  visiter  llnstitution,  peu  de  temps 
aprds,  lis  sont  partis  de  Paris  pour  Marseille.  [lis  sont  al!6s]  par 
la  diligence,  le  chemtn  de  for,  et  le  bateau-a-vapetir.  L&,  lis  se 
sont  amuses  a  contempler  les  diflferents  aspects  des  montagaes, 
des  valines  et  des  plains  dans  des  [les]  provinoes  de  l'oueat  et  du 
sud ;  lis  sont  enters  dans  l'ecole  des  sourds-muets  de  Lyon  pour 
[enj  voir  les  sourds-muets  [Slaves.  | 

De-1&,  Ms  sont  arrives  a  Marseille  ou  ils  on  vu  locale  de*  8. 
If.,  phtsieurs  monuments,  le  port,  un  grand  nombre  debarments 
de  commerce)  etc. 

» 

Puis  s'ltant  embarquls  dans  le  bateau-a-vapeur  sur  la  mer 
mediteraito,  [Us  ont  navigug]  pendant  4  jours,  ils  sont  enftn 
artfres  a  Naples,  oti  ils  on  en  la  pitie  de  voir  un  grand  nombre 
de  panvres  ety  Us  ont  vu  swtout  beaucoup  de  ptoheurs  qui  stoo- 
eapoint  £  la  peehe,  [dans]  cette  villa  ils  y  sont  rest&  pendant 
frots  jours. 

Ila  ont  voulu  voir  le  mont  V6suve,  pr£s  de  Naples,  ils  sont 
months  aux  [sur  des]  mulets  pour  arriver  au  sommet  du  mont 
dont  le  milieu  empeche  d'y  monter  les  mulets,  Us  sont  |oes  mes- 
sieurs ont  6t6]  oblige  d'y  monter  long-temps  avec  leur  batons  m 
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fer  [ferrls].  lis  sont  [etaientj  bien  fatigufes.  Des  guides  leur 
ont  ament  par  la  corde  [les  oat  tiris  avec  one  corde]  et  ils  sont 
enfin  arrives  au  sommet  da  mont-V6suve  oti  ils  ont  vu  avec  l'effroi 
la  fam£e  et  [senti]  la  chaleur  da  Volcan ;  ils  ont  aperca  de  loin 
des  sommets  des  montagnes  et  de*  collines  des  valines,  nn  grand 
nombre  d'iles  et  de  villes,  des  belles  [les  beaux]  en  environs  des 
villes,  etc.;  Ensoite,  ils  sont  descendus  vitement  da  sommet 
et  ils  ont  admire  la  ville  de  pompei  pleine  des  matieres  [qui  fat 
engloutie  sous]  tourbillons  de  flammes,  de  famee  et  des  matieres 
fondues  sous  l'empire  des  romaips,  etc.  Dela,  ils  se  sont  rendus 
a  Borne  par  la  voiture  oil  ils  ont  vu  un  ancisn  gondole,  plnsieurs 
monuments  de  ltaitiquit^  la  grand  Statue  de  St.  pierre  dans 
Peglise  du  meme  nom,  le  pape  IX,  etc.  Puis  [ils  sont  all6g]  a 
Florence  dont  le  climat  est  doux  et  d61icieux  et  la  rille  est  tr^s- 
belle  et  magniflque  ainsi  qu  a  Genes. 

.  Ils  sont  partis  de  Genes  pour  Venise  dont  la  ville  forme .  un 
ctemi-cerele,  Les  habitants  ne  circulent  jamais  dan)}  les  rues 
ainsi  que  les  [en]  voitures  et  Us  [id  comme]  pistons*  et  [mais]  ils 
se  promenent  toujours  sur  les  rues  de  Peau  [des  oanaux]. 

•  lis  sont  bien  aisSs  d'y  circuler  pendant  quelques  heures.  De  Id 
ils  ont  voyjg6  en  Suisse,  ou  ils  ont  6t6  frapppSs  de  Paspect  des 
montagnes,  [ils  ont  vu]  peu  de  plaines,  [mais]  d'immenses  chutes 
d'eau,  ils  se  sont  embarques  dans  le  batean-a-vapeur  sur  le  rhin 
ou  ils  sont  [ont  Ite]  atfentifs  aux  divers  aspects  [sites]  de  l'alle- 
magne  et  de  l'alsace  dans  la  France,  et  ils  sont  arrives  a  Cologne* 
pres  d'aix~la-chapelle  ou  Charlemagne,  empereur  d'occideut 
mourut  en  814. 

.  lis  sont  all£s  a  la  [en]  hollande,  ou  ils  on^  vu  quelques  parties 
d'une  vaste  plaine  qui  sont  plus  basses  que  les  eaux  de  lamer  da 
nord  et  des  digues  immenses  pour  les  garantir  des  iaondations,  ils 
ont  vu  la  ville  d' Amsterdam  qui  est  une  des  villes  les  plus  floris- 
santes  de  PEurope  et  la  Statue  de  Spinosa  £lev£e  sur  une  plaoe 
de  cet  ville.  Ils  sont  entrcs  a  La  haye  dans  la  ville  [qui]  est  la 
plus  jolie  de  la  hollande  et  [qui  fait]  le  commerce  du  tabac ; 
Puis,  ils  sont  passes  par  Anvers  ou  nous  avons  pris  un  beau  fort 
sOtis  le  commande[ment]  du  Due  d'Orleans.  Ils  sont  arrives  a 
Bruxelles,  la  capitale  de  la  belgique,  a  Waterloo  ou  L'Empereur 
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Mm^oMon  fat  vatt><ru  par  les  allteeh  1«16.  cette  eomMe  l«ur 
afflre  un  agrfeble  varitt*  de  bote,  d*  prairies  et  de  chaiaps.  II* 
*e  pent  ^endus  a  liege  poor  voir  Peoole  des  sourds-muets  et  lb 
lent  arrives  &  Lille  ou  oa  fait  un  grand  qppimeroe  de  dentellea. 
atari  que  la  Belgique.  lis  soot  partis  de  cette  ville  pour  Pari* 
par  le  chemln  de  for  et  depuis  quelques  jours  ils  sout  revenue  lei 
potir  nous  voir,  nous  sommes  bien  content  de  les  voir ;  !!•■■• 
Levis  P«et  m'a  dit  que  ^Institution  de  Paris  est  la  plus  belle  de. 
phisieurs  [oelles  des]  contrfes  de  PEurope  qu'il  avail  fait  voyage. 
[a  visitfes.]  1 


(C  ) 

* 
One  of  the  compositions  of  the,  pupils  of  the  classe  de 
perfectionnement  oxrthe  Division  of  Time  in  the  National 

Institution. 

.  .  .        •    . 

Details  sur  Ptmploi  <Pune  joumee  a  P Institution. 

Le  dimanche,  eomme  [Vest]  un  jour  de  cong6,  le  bruit  du 
tambour  [ne]  nous  6veille  [qu5]  a  6  heures  du  matin.  Nous  faisons 
nous-memes  nos  lits ;  puis,  nous  allons  a  la  [salle  fde  |  toillette 
pour  nous  laver  les  mains  et  la  figure,  nous  mettons  [prenons]  nos 
tuniques  dans  les  vestiaires.  Ensuite,  nous  descendons  des  dor- 
toirs  dans  la  salle  d'6tude,  ou  un  6l£ve  recite  la  priere  du  matin 
en  presence  de  ses  camarades.  Apr&s  la  pri6re,  nous  prendons 
des  morceaux  de  pain  sec  &  7  heures.  Pendant  le  dejeuner,  nous 
jouons  tantot  dans  le  jardin  tantot  dans  la  cour.  A  7  heures  J  le 
bruit  du  tambour  nous  fait  aller  itudier  dans  la  salle.  A  9  heures 
nous  montons  &  la  chapelle  pour  assisters  a  la  messe.  Apres  la 
messe,  on  examine  nos  tuniques  dans'la  galerie  des  classes.  En- 
suite,  nous  jouons  dans  la  cour  ou  dans  le  jardin.  M  le  Directeur 
permet  que  les  parents  [des  Aleves]  viennent  [les]  chercher  leur 
6l&ves  a  l'institution  le  dimanche.  Quand  midi  Sonne,  nous 
entrons  diner  au  r^fectoire,  apres  notre  diner,  noutf  allons  aux 
v<*pres  a  la  chapelle.  Ensuite  nous  sortons  sous  la  conduite  de 
notre  maitre  d'etude,  de  P^cole  pour  aller  a  la  promenade  dans 
Paris  ou  4  la  campagne.    Apr£s  notre  promenade,  [quand]  nous 
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mranoM  s  Wooto,  nous  montons  dans  le&  ytatiaira*  pour  akeiOti 
nous  blouses;  puis  nous  desoendom  dans  la  o*Tjr[o&]  now pwnow 
des  morteaux  de  pain.  A  6  heares  &  nous  f titans  mos'  tfndetf 
dam  la  salle  jusqu'a  7  benres  $.  nous  prenons  ordina1rement4e 
la  riande  et  quelque  du  Japm  et  da  dessert  A  pre 3  un  defiil- 
heure  de  noire  souper,  nous  jonond  dans  la  cour  oti  dans  le  jardin. 
A  &  heares  £,  nous  rontons  [rentioas]  dans  la  salle  d'fttute, 
Ou  un  efeye  dit  la  pridie  dn  soir  decant  leur  [nes]  camaitriea. 
Apr&  la  pri£re,  nous  montons  nou  ooucher  dans  les  dortolrs. 
Ld  veilleur  de  l'lnstitution  nous  surveille  toujours  pendant  note 
sommeil. 

Le  jeudi,  le  tambour  nous  eveille  a  5  heures  du  matin,  nous 
faisons  nous-meme  nos  lits,  puis  nous  allons  nous  layer  a.  la  [salle 
de]  toilette.  Apres  une  demi-henre  de  notre  toilette,  nous  de- 
scendons  dans  la  salle  d'ctude,  ou  nous  faisons  la  pri^re  du  matin. 
Apr&s  la  pri&re,  nous  studious  jusque'd  7  heares.  En  nou 
rangeant  le  long  de  la  galerie  de  la  cour  nous  prenons  des  mor- 
oeaux,  nous  allons  jouer  dans  le  jardin  ou  dan  la  cour.  A  7 
heure  et  demie,  nous  allons  [les  Sieves  yont]  dans  les  ateliers  qui 
sont  ceux  des  tourneurs,  des  menuisiera,  des  tailleurs,  des  cordon- 
niers,  de  lithographie.  nous  [Nos  cpmarades]  y  travaillent  jusqu'& 
10  heures  pendant  que  les  eUves  de  M.  Vai'sse  s'instruissent  dans 
la  classe  d 'instruction  complementaire  et  que  les  nouveaux  6l6ves 
6tudient  dans  la  salle  [d'etudej.  nous  montons  assister  a  la  messe 
dans  la  chapelle.  Apres  la  messe,  nous  decendons  dans  la  salle 
d'ttude  pour  reprende  [apprendre]  nos  lemons  jus  q'a  midi.  [A 
cette  heure]  nous  entrons  au  rtfectoire,  ou  nous  nous  layons  lea 
mains  a  la  fontaine  en  marbre  blanc.  nous  majigeous  de  la  soupe/ 
du  boeuf  et  des  pommes  de  terre  frites.  Apres  une  demi-heure, 
nous  jouons  dans  la  cour  ou  dans  le  jardin.  [Quand]  une  heure 
de  l'apres-midi  sonne,  nous  entrons  dans  la  classe  d'ecriture  pour 
^prendre  [une  le9on].  A  2  heures,  nous  allons  dans  le  jardin 
oil  un  maitre  de  gymnastique  nous  enseigne  divers  exercises. 
Quand  3  heures  sonnent,  nous  montons  mettre  nos  tuniques  dans 
les  vestiaire*  pour  aller  ft  la  promenade  dans  Paris  ou  ft  la 
campagne.  Apres  nous  6tre  promencs,  nous  sommes  rentrSs 
(rentrons]  a  l'lnstitution.*  nous  allons  dans  les  yestiaiies,  pour 
mettre  nos  blouses,    puis  nous  -descendons  des  morceaui  de  pain- 
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<a  [potar J  gouter.  A  [partir  de]  6  h.  |  nous  £tudions  dans  la  salle 
jnsqu'A.  7  heure  J.  nous  mangeons  du  b<euf  ou  du  veau  et  da 
dessert.  Apr&s  le  souper,  nous  jouons  dans  le  jardin.  A  8  h.  } 
sous  faisons  la  priere  du  solr  dans  la  salle  d'etude.  Ensuite  nous 
montons  nous  coucher  dans  les  dortoirft. 

Le  lundi  comme  le  mardi,  lexaercredi,  le  vendredi  etlesamedi^ 
nous  nous  levons  a  cinq  heures  du  matin,  nous  allons  nous  layer 
les  mains  et  la  figure  dans  la  [salle  de]  toilette,  puis  nous  met* 
tons  nos  blouses,  nous  descendons  dans  la  salle  d'6tude  ou  nous 
faisons  la  priere  du  matitf.  apr&s  la  priere  nous  [nous]  y  prendone 
[livrons  a]  nos  Etudes  jusqu'i  7  h.  [Alors]  nous  prenons  dqs 
morceaux  de  pain  see.*  Pendant  notre  dejeuner,  nous  jouons  dagf 
le  jardin  ou<dans  la  oour.  A  7  heure  £  les  tibvea  truwtillent  [des 
-classes  ordinaire*  se  mettent  a  travailler]  dans  les  ateliers  [pour] 
jusqu'a  10  h.  pendant  que  ceax  de  M,  VaiBse  s'instruissent  1* 
•tundi  du  matin,  le  magdl  du  matin,  le  mercredl  du  matin  etdu  sob, 
le  vendredi  du  matin  et  1$  samedl  du  matin  et  du  soir,  et  que  16s 
nouveaux  6l6ves  Studieiit  dans  le  [seconde]  salle  [d'Stude].  A 10 
heures  nous  nous  instruisons  dans  les  classes.  Quand  eUesJinissent 
[sont  finies]  k  midi,  nous  mangeons  dela  soupe,  du  bceuf,  du 
xnacarroni.  Ensuite  nous  allons  jouer.dans  le  jardin.  A 1  heure 
dePapre6-midi,on  nous  appxrad  k  dessiner  le  lundi,  le  mercredi, 
et  le  vendredi  dans  la  classe  de  dessin,  et  k  fcrire  le  mardi,  le 
jeudi  et  le  samedi  dans  la  classe  .d'^criture.  A  2  heures,  nous 
rentrqns  dans  les  classes.  A  4  heures  elles  sont  fermtes.  nous 
emportons  nos  ordoises  et  nos  cahiers  dans  la  salle  d'otude.  nous 
mangeons  du  pain  sec  a  gouter,  nous  jouons  pendant  notre  goutejr 
dans  le  jardin.  k  4  heures  le  bruit  du  tambour  nous  fait  aller 
<ians  les  ateliers.  I^es  nouveaux  Aleves  etudient  dans  la  salle 
pendant  le  travail.  A  6  heures  ils  jouent  dans  la  oour.  QuanA 
les  ateliers  sont  fermls  k  6  heures  },  nous  allons  prendre  not 
lemons  dans  la  salle  d'etude  jusqu'&  7  heures  £,  [alors]  nous  en- 
irons  au  refectoire  pour  souper  du  [de]  boeuf  et  du  [de]  dessert 
Ensuite  nous  jouons  dans  le  jardin.  A  8  h.  ±  Apres  avoir  fait 
lapri&re  du  soir,  nous  montons  dans  les  dortoirs' pour  neat 

voucher. 

Faokt,  Etece  de  M.  Vause, 

Et  moniteur  de  M.  Lenoir. 
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LESSONS  OF  PROFS.  LENOIR  AND  PELISSIER. 

Mr.  Lenoir  begins  with  the  verbs  Iring  and  show  in  the  impera- 
tive, in  such  phrases  as  :  "  Bring  a  book,  bring  an  inkstand,  bring 
*%  chair  ;"  4  and  "  Show  a  picture,  show  a  stove,  show  a  window/'* 
etc.  This  exercise  is  continued  till  the  movable  objects  hi  the  daas- 
'  are  all  brought,  and  the  immovable  ones  shown.  In  the  second  lesson 
warious  artieles  of  dress  are  required  to  be  brought;  e.  g.  "Bring* 
hat,  bring  a  pantaloon,  bring  a  boot"  In  each  lesson  the  articles 
„jre  arranged  in  two  columns,  the  masculine  in  one,  the  feminine  in 
Jjie  other,  marked  by  the  difference  of  termination  in  the  article,  unr 
.une;  e.  g.  "  apporte  %m  Soulier/'*  (bring  a  shoe)  ;  "apporte  un* 
'hotte/'  (bring  a  bqpt) 

The  third  and  fourth  lessons  are  given  to  the  farther  explanation 
of  the  natural  and  artificial  gender  *of  nouns.     In  B£bian's  course 
•Aey  would  precede  the  use  of  the  article  in  the  first  two  lessens. 

.  In  the  fifth  lesson  proper  names  of  persons  in  the  class  are  intro- 
duced, with  the  verbs  tarry,  take,  show,  in  the  present  indicative*. 
e.  g.  "  Girod  carries  a  book;  Schermer  takes  a  chair;  Henri  shows  a 
pilfer" 

•   in  the  sixth  lesson  givt  -to  is  introduced,  e.  g«  "  Faget  gives  a  shoe 
So  D^mour;  Sobermer  gives  a  aha  k  to  Mr*  Lenoir." 

Break  anil  tear  are  taught  next,  e.  g.  "  Girod  breaks  a  slate  ;  Raz£ 
tears  a  handkerchief." 

After  a  few  lessons  in  the  plural  form,  the  definite  article  is  intro- 
duced thus: ' 

"  Take  a  book — take  the  book  of  Mr.  Lenoir." 
"  Take  a  chair — take  the  chair  of  Navarin." 

Several  lessons  follow  on  th*  names  of  parte  of  the  body,  wfcich, 
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(as  aH  other  names  are)  are.  taught  in  phrases,  e.  g.  "  Toufch  the 
head,  touch  the  hair,  totcb  the  face;"  and  »so  on  to  the  heel.  Aad 
again^  "  Raz  ,  touch  the  nose  of  J."  ;  "  Girod,  touch  the  tongue 
<tf  Raz^,"  etc.  And  a  little  further:  "  Navarin  [Julia  the  M-s  of 
■Girod"*  "  Sfchermer  -eokiats  the  teeth  of  Cfaabot"  "  Noyir  Afwai 
the  eyes  of  Seheraaer";  "  Faget  examines  the  tongue  of  Noyer,"  ttfe. 


.    « ■ 


Several  lessons  follow  in  which  certain  peculiarities  in  the  use  rf 
the  French  articles  are  illustrated,  and  some  new  verbs  introduced; 
e.  g.  "  Reveilhac  eats  the  nuts  of  Gardembois."  "  Schenper  euts 
meat.     Schermer  cuts  the  meat  of  Henri." 

In  lesson  23,  the  adjective  of  color  is  introduced.  Here,  for  a 
few  lessons,  the  rule  of  teaching  all  words  in  sentences  is  relaxed, 
and  we  find  columns  of  such  phrases  as: 

A  black  hat  •  Black  hats 

A  white  hat  White  hats 

A  red  book  Yellow  books 

A  green  book.  ete.  Green  books,  etc. 

« 

Other  adjectives  are  introduced  in  a  somewhat  promiscuous  order, 
as,  round,  long)  square,  good,  bad,  strong,  weak,  old,  youqg,  straight, 
crooked. 

In  the  27th  lesson,  names  of  members  are  introduced,  and  \h  the 
49th  the  verbs  have  ahd  $ete$  fe.  g.  "  Mr.  Lenoir  has  two  dh& Ms. 
Navarin  has  nine  long  tables.  Mr.  Lenoir  has  eighteen  ifikstkbrll 
•  :Mr.  Lenoir  has  four  blackboards.  Nfevarin  sees  fifteen  h6uses.  MV. 
Lenoir  sees  fourteen  dogs  "  And  a  little  further:  "  Give  thirty-tiH 
books  to  Navarin.  Give  forty-seven  cherries  to  Henri.  Give  thir- 
ty-nine pears  to  Raz6. 

In  lesson  37,  the  conjunction  andt  is  thus  introduced: 

A  book,  a  book,  a  book — three  books.  . 

A  book,  a  copy-book — a  book  and  a  copybook. 

Yhe  personal  pronouns,  and  the  conjugation  of  the  verb  in  tne 
present  tense  are  taught  in  lesson  40.  The  following,  from  les36h 
42,  will  serve  as  a  specimen  of  the  illustrations: 

"  I  have  a  bitch,  she  eats  hopes*         .  : 
I  have  two  dogs,  they*  wag  their  tails.'9 

In  lesson  48,  the  verb  to  be  is  introduced  in  the  present  As  spe- 
cimens of  the  illustrative  sentences,  we  quote  : 
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a  I  am  tall.  Thou  art  little.  R.  is  fat,  he  is  wise.  Pauline 
speaks,  she  is  young.    C.  and  H.  are  .indolent,  they  are  ignorant'1 

»  i 

\ 
After  some  lessons  on  the  prepositions,  to,  from*  on,  under,  Vn, 
mth9  between;  the  divisions  of  time  are  introduced  in  lessons  67, 
68,  69;  and  in  lesson  60,  the  three  simple  tenses  are  introduced  on 
this  wise:  * 

*  I  draw,  I  have  drawn,  I  shall  draw,  9  . 

•  Thou  drawest,  Thou  hast  drawn,  Thou  wilt  draw, 
He  draws,  etc.              He  has  drawn,  etc.  He  will  draw,  etc* 

These  three  tenses  are  th^n  illustrated  in  a  variety  of  sentences, 
e.  g.  "  Damour  and  Faget  will  eat  cake  next  Sunday." 

The  Cahier  of  the  first  year  concludes  with  some  lessons  on  nega- 
tion and  interrogation. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  pursue  the  analysis  of  this  course  farther.  So 
much  as  is  here  given  will  suffice,  by  comparing  it  with  the  analy- 
ses heretofore  given  of  the  lessons  of  Pendola  of  Sienna,  and  Cook  of 

•  Edinburgh,  to  show  the  great  difference  between  the  methods  used  in 
different  European  institutions. 

The  lessons  of  Mr.  Pelissier,  while  they  bear  some  general  resem- 
blance to  those  of  Mr.  Lencir,  seem  quite  closely  copied  from  the 
course  of  his  own  teacher,  the  Abb6  Chazottes,  of  Toulouse,  as  ana- 
lyzed, in  considerable  detail,  in  the  fourth  circular.  Beginning  with 
the  phrases: 

"  Bring  a  book 
Bring  a  penknife,"  etc.; 

(avoiding  at  first  nouns  feminine;)  the  pupil,  is  taught  the  six  pergon- 
al terminations  of  the  verb,  and  the  three  "  absolute"  tenses,  in  the 
fifth  lesson,  or  as  soon  as  he  knows  the  names  of  a  score  of  familiar 
objects,  with  the  regular  formation  of  the  plural.  The  lessons  pursue 
the  nomenclature  of  familiar  objects,  each  introduced  in  a  short  sen- 
tence; e.  g.  (Lesson  8.) 

glass 
decanter 


f: 


He  has  broken  ^        ,  A 

a  plate 

^apot 
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and  (Lesson  11,) 
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He  will  buy 


a  carriage 
a  cart 
a  house 
a  chateau 


In  Lesson  12,  the  definite  article  is  thus  illustrated: 

Bring  a  book— put  down  the  book. 

a  cock  C  the  cock 

He  looks  at  ^  a  dog  He  will  buy  <  the  dog 

a  cat  (  the  cat. 

In  Lesson  26,  (the  lessons  are  generally  of  such  a  length  as  may 
be  learned  in  $  day  or  two,)  adjectives  are  introduced;  and  In- lesson 
34,  the  verb  to  be>  in  such  examples  as: 

I  an%  sick  We  are  sick 

Thou  art  sick  You  are  sick 

He  is  sick  They  are  sick. 

The  verb  have,  expressing  property  or  possession,  appears  in  le#» 
son  42,  e.  g. 

k.  <     I  have       y  We  hare    ^ 

Thou  hast  >  some  money.  You  have  >  some  money. 

He  has      )  They  have  ) 

In  Lesson  47,  the  forms  of  language  already  taught  are  employed 
in  forming  little  descriptions,  or  characters,  e.  g. 

"  Felix  is  studious,  obedient,  pious,  modest,  honest,  quiet ;  Mr. 
Pelissier  loves  this  child  much. 

"  Pieart  is  indolent,  conceited,  vicious,  lying  ;  Mr.  Pelissier  doe* 
not  love  this  child  " 

The  above  specimens  may  be  regarded  as  fair  samples  of  the  let- 
s6ns  in  question.  It  appears  to  lis  that  they  carry  to  the  extreme 
the  principle  of  teaching  words  only  in  complete  sentences.  We  are 
strofagty  inclined  to  doubt  whether  a  column  of  names  will  be  more 
interesting  to  a  deaf-mute  pupil,  or  better  remembered,  because  each 
one  is  preceded  by,  "  He  looks  at,"  or  "  She  tears." 
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DEAF  AND  DUMB  ASYLUM  AT  ROME. 

i 

f^orreqxmdeoee  of  lb*  New- York  Evqogelift-]  » 

%  Rome,  April  29th,  185 L 

1 1  have  just  parted  with  Dr.  Peet,  President  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb 
Asytom*  at  New-York,  who  has  be^n  here  for*  the  last  two  weeks, . 
with  his  son  and  three  of  the  pupils  of  his  institution.  We  have 
had  many  American  vie  iters  here  at  Rome  this  winter,  who  in  one 
way  and  another,  hare  made  a  favorable  impression  in  regard  to  the 
civilization  and  character  of  our  country — but  none  who  has  done* 
tu  more  credit,  as  far  as  attention  has  been  drawn  to  them,  than  those 
pupils  of  Dr.  Peet. 

Beggary  in  this;  land  ia  an  honorable  and  sacre{  profession  ;  and 
the  Y*rijOMfl  afflictions  of  life  which  can  battirntid  to  account  in  this 
department,  have,  (nth*  course  of  centuries,  acquired  a  certain  com- 
mercial value,  which  is  uppermost  in  the  minds  of  a  large  part  of 
the  people  in  the  observance  of  them.  A  stroke  of  the  palsy,  for 
example,  is  worth  a  comfortable  living  to  a  man- exposed  npen  the 
(VlMic:  aquajre— -ft  case  of  blindness  will  support  a  large  family,  if  it 
obtains  a  good  street  to  show  itself;  and  to  be  deaf  and-dbmb  may 
ty*  considered  equal  to  thei  title  by,  divine  rjght  of  "your  royal  high- 
ness," among  beggars.  The  sight,  therefore,  of  these  intelligent* 
polite,  and  gay-hearted  young  men  with  Dr.  Peet,  raised  above  the 
insulting  pity  of  tbe  world*  by  education,  and  only  distinguishable 
from  the  other  educated  gentlemen  from  England  and  America,  by 
^  circumstaqqs  oi  their  conversing  by  signs  instead  of  with,  tb* . 
voice,  ejoites  admiration  and  aurprisej  and  cjicite  warm  praises  of. 
ojnr,  country,  whas^  institutions,  produced  and*  r^sjajtsv, 

*  *  •  * 

.    I  made  several  visits  with  Dr.  Peet  to  the  Deaf  arid  Dumb  Asylum 

of  this  city,  located  near   the   baths  of  Diocletian.     The  buildings 

are  very  large,  and  the  halls  and  chambers  such  rooms  as  we  do  not 

tee  in  America,  on  the  old  Roman  scale  of  grandeur.    They  were, 
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however,  originally  built  for  manufactories,  and  have  been  used  for 
the  present  purpose  only  since  1841.     No  such  structures  have  been 
erected  in  Rome  for  half  a  century.    They  could  be  made  to  accom-, 
modate  about  400  pupils,    The   buildings  and  garden  cover  abouf 
two  acres.  } 

We  found  there  fifty  boys  and  fifty  girls,  under  the  instruction   of 
four  priests  and.  four  nuns,  occupying  separate  buiTdings,    There  b 
also  a  director,  a  priest  who  oversees  both  departments,  and  the  in- 
stitution is  under  the   patronage  of  Cardinal  Brignoli,  (not  of  the' 
Cardinal  Vicar,  who  has  charge  of  all  the  other  schools  of  Rome.)'    > 

The  director  is  paid  tea  dollars  a  month,  with  six  dollars  allow* 
ance  for  table;  the  professors,  all  of  them  writing  themselves  Don, 
receive  six  dollars  a  month  and  the  same  for  table.  Each  pupil  pays 
four  dollars  a  month,  and  for  this  receives  clothes,  books  and  every* 
thing.  Such  are  the  pecuniary  resources  of  the  institution:  it  has 
oat  a  dollar  of  funds,  and  receives  no  appropriation  from  government 
of  aid.  from  any  society.  They  looked,  indeed*  poverty  stricken  there* 
but  we  could  not  understand  how  they  managed  to  live  as  well  as 
^iey  do.  The  rooms  were  well  kept,  and  the  holiday  clothes  of  the- 
hoys  were  clean'  aad  becoming.  The  Dons  shrugged  their  ahouldera 
to  their  tery  ears,  whan  we  asked  what  salary  they  had,,  and  ex« 
claimed  that  it  was  una  saekezza,  that  is,  a  little  shocking  affair. 
Bad  they  added,  "we  make  this  properly  a  work  of  charity. 


r* 


We  could  not  examine  thoroughly  into  their  course  of  instruction— n 
we  observed,  however,  that  they  had  no  books  except  a  few  pictured 
eftrds  for  beginners,  and  no  other  apparatus  than  the  black-board; 
the  instruction  is  wholly  by  writing,  and  they  are  kept  down  terjf 
closely  to  grammatical  signs.  They  use  action,  as  they  call  it,  in  theiff 
fttniliar  conversation  out  of  school,  and  also  ifr  the  Sunday  preach* 
tag;  but  in  this  department  Dr.  Peet  considered1  them  very  far  b** 
hind'  our  institutions  not  only  in  proficiency,  but  also  in  naturalness 
TheDr.'s  pupils  and  the  scholars  were  here  able  to  converse  readily 
with  each  other,  and  they  kept  at  it  very  briskly  to  the  great  delight 
<rf  the  poor  Dons  and  the  pupils.  While  we  were  all  oat  in  thtf 
garden,  one  of  the  Df's  pupils*  described  the  scene  of  Christ  dtilltnjp 
tfie  tempest  so  beautifully  and  intelligibly,  that  the  whole  school  tern 
tified  continual  surprise  and  pleasure:  One  of  the  Roman  pupil* 
then  described  the  trial  and1  crucifixion  of  Christ,  which  also  wis' 
Well  done,  afnd  perfectly  intelligible  to  our  pupils*  The  distortions 
of  the-  Roman  pupils  were,  however,  pataflht. 
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'  The  mornings  and  evenings  at  the  institution  are  given  to  study> 
and  the  afternoons  to  work  at  trades.  They  have  master-workmen 
to  overlook  them  at  tailoring,  shoemaking,  carpentry,  and  professors 
of  drawing  and  sculpture.  The  proficiency  of  some  of  the  pupils  in 
these  last  branches  .  is  surprising.  The  studies  were  all  of  figure, 
we  saw  no  landscape  drawing.  A  course  of  drawing  in  figure  pre- 
cedes the  modeling  in  day,  (this  is  the  custom  throughout  the. 
country.)  We  saw  several  finely  modeled  busts,  also  some  statu* 
ettesy  and  some  original  bas-reliefs.  This  was  the  most  interesting 
part  of  the  institution  to  our  party.  It  would  seem  from  what  we 
eould  learn  there,  that  the  deaf  and  dumb  possess  generally  a  great 
aptness  for  the  niceties  of  these  branches  of  the  fine  arts.  None  of 
the  pupils  had  been  under  instruction  in  these  departments  more 
than  two  years,  yet  their  works  were  good  copies  of  the  most  cele- 
brated masters— such,  for  example,  as  a  Holy  Family,  after  Domeni^ 
ehino,  and  the  Apollo  Belvidere. 

'The  Dons  were  delighted  with  a  copy  of  one  of  the  books  used  k» 
our  institution,  and  allowed  that  we  must  be  very  far  in  advance  of 
them.  They,  however,  do  admirably  well  under  all  their  disadvan- 
tages; without  funds,  and  uncheered  by  any  apparent  interest  fronj 
Without,  in  what  they  are  doing.  The  institution-  is  under  a  gloomy 
ecclesiastical  discipline.  Even  the  professors  are  held  to' rules  which 
allow  them  to  walk  out  only  twice  a  week,  and  on  festa  days.  Th6 
joyous  nature  of  youth  is  there  crushed  under  a  load,  such  as  only 
tough  old  saints  can  carry.     The  heavenly  race  for  them  is  first  a 

'   tread-mill. 

1 

It  appears  by  the  census  cf  1840  that  there  were  at  that  time 
2,500  deaf  mutes  in  the  State.  As  early  as  1828,  there  was  some 
attempt  made  at  instructing  them,  but  for  twelve  years  previous  to 
184  If  the  best  that  could  be  shown  upon  this  subject  was  a  collection* 
o£  about  twenty  of  this  class,  in  a  poor  house,  and  a  ten  dollar  col- 
lege professor,  who  went  over  from  the  university  so  many  times  * 
week  to  instruct  tbeuK  The  institution  we  visited  was  opened  in} 
1841,  and  is  the  only  one  in  the  country.  Bat  although  they  offer 
to  take  all  sent  them  for  four  dollars  a  month,  yet  such -is  the  inert-, 
gpaa  of  the  country,  and  the  burthen  of  its  taxes  for-  other  things, 
that  out  of  nearly  two  thousand  of  this  unfortunate  class*  less  than 
ehe  hundred  can  be  gathered  into  the  asylum,  upon  even  these  terms. 
The  poor  Dons  deserve  great  credit  and  sympathy;  they  do  the  best 
they  can  in  their  .narrow  circumstances;  but  under  the  present  regi- 
me in  the  State,  no  educational  institution  can  prosper,  expept  feebly 
.  and  in  a  certain  line  with  the  o&cers  of  Government  and  the  Church. 


(P.) 

*   •  * 

*  COURSE  OF  INSTRUCTION  OF  THE  ABBE  PENDOLA. 

The  principal  work  of  the  Abbe  Pendola  is  his  *f  Course  of  Prac- 
tical Instruction  for  Italian  deaf  mutes.'**  A  brief  analysis'  of  this 
work,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  is  used  as  a  guide  for  the  lessons  in 
language  in  the  schools  for  deaf  mutes  throughout  Italy,  seems  ne- 
cessary to  complete  our  account  of  those  schools, 

Mr.  Pendola  takes  care  to  apprise  us  in  his  preface  that  his  merit 
in  this  work  is  mainly  that  of  a  compiler.  The  general  plan  of  the 
work,  he  states,  is  that  of  Bebian's  Manual  of  Practical  Instruction; 
"  with  such  modifications  as  are  required  by  the  different  idioms  of 
the  French  and  Italian  languages.  The  nomenclature  of  the  gram- 
matical part,  however,  borrowed  from  the  good  Assarotti,  venerated 
as  the  father  of  our  (Italian)  institutions,  and.  finally  some  hiqts 
were  derived  from  the  Fourth  Paris  Circular." 

A  comparison  with  the  Manual  of  Bebian  shows  that  to  the  out-' 
line  and  models  of  lessons  in  the  Manual,  Pendola  has  not  only  added 
several  long  half-methodical-half-alphabetical  vocabularies  of  nouns, 
adjectives,  verbs,  adverbs,  etc,  a  few  examples  of  little  narratives 
and  descriptions,  like  those  of  Chazottes  in  the  Fourth  circular,  the 
forms  of  interrogation  and  dialogue  of  Saint  Semi  a  and  Gard  in 
the  same  circular,  and  many  examples  of  disconnected  sentences 
designed  to  illustrate  either  single  words,  or  forms  of  construction, 
but  has  changed  the  order  of  lessons  and  the  processes  of  instruction 
of  the  eminent  French  teacher  much  beyond  .what  the  differences  of 
the  two  languages  require,  and  in  our  view,  not  always  for  the 
better.  It  struck  us  that  in  the  most  noticeable  of  these  changes,  the' 
Italian  teacher  was  governed  by  the  authority  of  Sicard,  but  we  do 
not  find  any  intimation  that  our  author  has  consulted  Sicard's  course 
of  instruction.  Perhaps  in  those  points,  Pendola  copied  from  Assa- 
rotti, and  the  latter  from  Sicard. 

* 

•  Com  di  practice  Inaegnsmmiio  per  U  Sordo-mut©  IUliaDO,  eompDato  d*  Tommato  Pendote, 
idle  Bowie  Pie.    8te0A,lB42. 
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The  work  before  us  begins  with  some  preliminary  observations  on 
the  importance  of  studying,  cultivating  and  improving  the  language 
of  gestures  as  the  means  of  communication  between  teacher  and 
pupil.  Design  is  next  introduced  as  a  "means  of  extending  and 
rectifying  the  language  of  gestures;"  and  the  Manual  alphabet  as  a 
convenient  means  of  repeating  words.  The  author  explains  that  the 
somewhat  ungraceful  and  inconvenient  one  given  in  his  book,  was 
chosen,  because  he  found  it  in  general  use  throughout  Italy.  This 
hardly  appears  to  us  a  sufficient  reason  for  adopting,  a.  defqctiye 
alphabet,  when  there  is  a  much  better  one  already  known  and  in  ex- 
tensive use.  We.  should  hold  that  the  teacher  ought  to  select  for 
use  in  the  school-room  the  manual  alphabet  best  adapted  for  the 
convenience  of  teachers  and  pupils.  The  friends  of  the  latter  will 
readily  learn  it  from  then);  and  if  a  different  one  is  already  preva- 
lent in  the  community,  the  deaf. mutes  will  readily  acquire  the  use 
of  that  too.  In  our  American  schools  for  instance,  we  use  only  the 
French  or  one  handed  alphabet,  but  many  of  our  pupils  have,  of 
their  own  accord,  learned  to  use  the  English  or  two  banded  alphabet, 
which  they  use  with  the  utmost  readiness  when  they  meet  persons 
who  know  only  the  latter  alphabet,  and  all  of  them  would  readily 
learn  to  do  the  same  if  should  they  find  any  particular  occasion  to  use 
that  alphabet* 

In  the  Italian  manual  alphabet,  part  of  the  letters  are  made  with 
one  hand,  part  with  both,  and  nearly  half  by  putting  the  fingers  to 
different  parts  o£  the  face  on  person*. 

* 

The  method  chosen  to.  lead  the  pupil  to  associate  the  written  word 
with  the  object  and  its  sign,  is  that   of  B^bian.     "  Show  the  figure  * 
of  the  object,  and  the  pupil,  will  make  its  sign.     Point  out  with  your 
finger  the  written  word  under   the  picture,  and   by  an  enquiring 
glance,  ask  him  what  it   means.     If  he  does   not   answer,  you  will 
affect  to  consider  this  word   attentively,  and.  make  for, it  the  sama 
sign  which  the  pupil  has  himself  just  made.     Carry  your  finger  once 
more  to  the  picture;  the.  pupil  will   renew  the  sign;  remove  your 
linger  to  the  word,  and  at  this  second  trial  the  pupil  will  not  fail  to. 
repeat  the  sign  himself.     Show  him  the  same  word  written  on  paper, 
or. on  the  slate,  and  if  he  stands  in  doubt,  make  him  observe  the. 
perfect  resemblance  of  this  word  to  the   one  written,  under  the  pic- 
ture.   The  pupil  will  make  for  it  the  same  sign,   and  henceforward, 
he  will  repeat  the  sign  without  hesitation  every  time  you  show  him 
the  word.     You  will  then  pass  to  figures  and  other  objects  repeating 


the  sains  jrocesa."  This  method*  seensi  judicious*  but  in  our  view 
tfeg  readiest  and  most  impftesssve  mode  would  be  by- calling  in  some* 
person  who.  ca*  read),  who  <m  seeing  the  word,  will 
to  the.  object*. 


The  first  Ztafait,  (or  rather,  CAapter,)  of  the  work  before  us*  em* 
braces  a  vecabulary  of  about  a  thousand  names  of  material  objects 
Thift  nomenclature  we  should  regard  as  mueb  too  long  to,  beoom«r 
milled  to  memory  before  passing  to  phrases  and  sentences*  Neither- . 
is  the  arrangement  such  as  we  should  prefer.  It  is  divided,  into  a, 
few  general  classes,  and  under  each  class  the  names  are  arranged 
alphabetically;  e.  g.,  1,  *  instruments  and  their  parts;*  as:  a*e, 
amhor,  awl,  bos,  bridle,  bell,  chain,  cymbal,  crutch,  harp,  hinge,, 
hoop,  etc-,  gun,  [barrel,  lock,  stock,  etc.]  Then  follow  machine* 
and  their  parts,  including  ship,  boat,  carriage,  spinning  wheel,  etc., 
"  movables,  fixtures  and  their  parts,"  classing  together  a  bed,  a  chair, 
and  a  door;  "places  andi  their  parts,9'  including  field,-  wood,  house, 
well,  oky,  and  hay-loft,  "  buildings  and  their  parts,",  of  course  re* 
peating  sane  of  the  names  in  the  last  section,  and  after  several 
similar  classes,  towards  the  end  we  reach  articles  of  dress,  food  and 
chink,  mihetfals,  (as  gold,  gravel,  pitch,  pewter,  platina,).  vegetables 
and  animals; 

By  thift  arrangement,  which  seems  to.  us  to  have  been  very  hastUy 
sketched  out,  the  teacher  loses,  two  advantages,  not  of  small  impor- 
tance in  the  earlier  part  of  the  course,  which  by  BSbian's  method' 
%nd  our  owmhe  cam  secure,— ^rtf,  that  of  teaching  chiefly  start 
words,  while  the  pupil's  memory  is  aa  yet  impraoticed,  and  second* 
that  of  seleotitag  for  the  first  lessons  the  names  of.  objects  moat  far 
miliar  or  most  interesting  to  the  pupil,  or  which  can  most  readily  be 
afeown  to  him*    To  illustrate  our  meaning,  in  the  course:  we  are; exa- 
mining, while  in  the  first  page  or  two  many  long  or  unimportant* 
words  are  presented,  e.  g,  dabarda,  (halberd,}  archipendola,  (plum* 
et,)   bamdkrxuday  (weathercock,)   contrabbassa,  bass-viol,)  etc.,    thee 
gveater  number  of  words  most  useful  and  interesting  to  the  pupil*, 
(as  hat,  coat,  shoe,  bread,  milk,  meat,  peach,  fig,  dog,  horse,  cow^ 
bird,  fish,  etc.)   are  reserved  to  the  latter  part  of  the  vocabulary, 
where  they  will,  not  ordinarily  be  readied  for  several-  moatfas.    And 
we* may  add  that  the  alphabetical  arrangement  of  each  section  aepa*« 
nates  the  most  similar  objects,  and  brings  together  the  most  incon- 
gruous.    In  short  this  Bomeaclatute  has*  neither  the  advantages  of  ai 
trae  ideolagieat  vocabulary*  nor.  the  practical  convenience  of  a  shonfc 
oollectioa  o£  the  names*  <rf  familiar  objects'  for  the  first  lesson* 
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The  exercises  on  this  nomenclature  are,  as  far  as  they  go,  judicious. 
They  consist  in  presenting  the  pupil  a  number  of  pictures  of  objects, 
requiring  him  to  give  the  sign  and  name  of  each  ;  and  per  contra,  * 
requiring  him  to  make  the  sign  and  show  the  figure  when  the  name, 
is  pointed  out.      As  a  farther  test  of  his  recollection  of  the  word  it- 
self, and  not  of  its  place  before  or  after  other  words,  the  teacher  will 
write  on  the  black  board  the  words  of  the  vocabulary  in  a  different- 
order  from  that   in  which  they  were  first  taught.     For   explaining'* 
the  meaning  of  words,  the  use  of  a  picture  dictionary  of  the  Italian 
language  is  recommended* 

Two  or  three  lessons  follow,  designed  tor  lead  the  pupil  from  the* 
natural  distinction  of  sex,  tb  that  artificial  distinction  of  gender  whieh 
forms. one  of  the  great  difficulties  of  most  European  languages.    The' 
formation  of  the  plural,  and  the  simple  numerals  are  next  introduced. 

In  the  fifth  lesson,  (which  however  the  reader  must  not  understand 
to  be  reached  in  five  days,  or  even  five  months])  the  demonstrative 
Mot,  and  the  definite  article  the  we  introduced.     The  meaning  of. 
the  latter,  (which  B^bian  properly  deferred  to  a  late  stage  of  the- 
coarse,)  is  to  be  explained  by  sigps,-^-quite  a  difficult  task  at  tins 
early  period,  when  the  pupil  has  not,  as  yet,  learned  a  single  verb.. 
To  test  whether  he  has  understood  the  explanation  that  a  book  means 
any  book  whatever,  £nd  the  book  some  certain  book  already  had  in 
question,  the  teacher  directing  him  by  signs  to  take%  writes  on  the* 
Mack-board  a  book.    The  pupil  takes  some  book  at  hazahJ.     The 
tiacher  then  by  the  same  sign  directing  him  to  take,  writes  the  book, 
and  if  he  has  comprehended  the  explanation  of  the  meaning  of  this 
new  word,  he  will  bring  the  same  book  he  has  just  had  in  hand. 

Other  similar  processes  are  employed,  contrasting  this  article  with 
a*  and  that,  the  aim  being  to  make  the  pupil  perceive  that  "  the  de-. 
fimtxvsthe  is  the  sign  expressing  a  known,  determinate  object"  la 
our  view,  these  explanations  would  be  more  easily  given,  and  much' 
more  easily  comprehended  if  deferred  till  the  illustrations  can  be  giv-> 
en  in  complete  writtea  sentences. 

.  And  we  remark  with  some  surprise,  that  the  article,' in  the  Sense  to 
impress  which  on  the  pupil  so  much  pains  are  here  taken,  is  seldom 
used  throughout  the  course  of  lessons,  and  not  at  all  till  the  24th 
lessor^  (the  middle  one  of  the  book.)  For  want  of  ndttng  that  this 
article  has  two  or  more  distinct  uses,  it  seems  to  us  that  the  expla- 
nation founded  on  such,  examples  as,  bring  a  hook,  take  away  th*> 
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book,  etc,  will  only  serve  to  confuse  the  pupil  who  for  a  long  time 
meets  the  article  only  in  such  phrases  as,  "  the  stars  are  bright ;". 
"the  sky  is  serene  ;"  "the  snow « is  white  ;"  "the  oak  is  a  tree  ;" 
"  the  crocodile  swallows  men  ;"  etc 

In  the  sixth  lessou,  (or  chapter,)  the  adjective  is  introduced,  and 
a  list  given,  classed  as  relative  to  the  organs  of  sight,  of  hearing,  of 
smell,  of  taste,  and  of  touch;  and  finally,  (which  we  should  place 
second,)  adjectives  of  form,  dimension,  and  the  like.  We  would 
make  on  this  list  the  same  remark  that  we  made  on  the  list  of  nouns, 
that  it  is  too  long  to  be  committed  to  memory  before  the  pupil 
learns  to  make  practical  use  of  the  words  it  contains,  and  embraces 
many  words  difficult  for  young  pupils  to  understand  or  to  remember. 
For  instance,  we  would  hardly  think  of  teaching  to  a  deaf  mute  who, 
'  as  yet,  is  unable  to  write  or  understand  the  simplest  proposition, 
such  words  as  visible,  invisible,  transparent,  brilliant,  harmonious, 
navigable,  tempestuous,  fertile,  internal,  salubrious,  insoluble,  volu- 
minous, conical,  horizontal,  and  many  more  as  difficult.  The  ordi- 
nal numbers  to  tenth  are  here  introduced  with  the  adjectives,  quite 
Unnecessarily,  however,  for  they  are  not  used  for  several  lessons:     • 

The  next  step  is  the  one  that  shows  the  greatest  divergency  from 
Bebian's,  and  closest  conformity  to  Sicard's  course.  Pendola  does 
not  indeed  reproduce  the  ingenious  and  once  celebrated  but  idle  pro- 
cess by  Sicard,  by  which  the  adjective  is  inserted  in  smaller  letters 
in  the  body  of  the  noun,  to  be  then  abstracted  by  lines  which  are 
translated  by  the  verb  is,  as  the  link  between  substance  and  quality. 
But  he  employs  another  process  of  Sicard,*  more  simple  and  rather 
more  philosophical.  Placing  in  one  column  a  few  names  of  objects, 
he  places  in  a  second  column  names  of  qualities  so  arranged  that  the 
wrong  qualities,  are  placed  agafrist  each  object.  The  pupil  is  then 
required  to  connect  by  oblique  lines,  each  adjective  with  the  noun  to 
which  it  may  be  properly  applied;  e.  g.: 


r2S^-^square. 
^black. 
green. 

In  this  way  the  pupil  is  led  to  form  and  express  by  the  line  a 
judgment,  sufficiently  equivalent  to  the  idea  of  the  verb  is.  The  tow 
is  then  translated  by  that  verb,  forming  the  propositions, 

*  B»  Efeud'i  "  Coon  d'I«trucUan,»  p.  65,  (attend  •dttionO 
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Ink  is  'black. 
Paper  is  white. 
The  tree  w  green. 
The  table  is  square; 
The  ball  is  round. 

From  this  finft  form  of  the  proposition,  the  transition  is  easy  to  the 
.negative  «nd  plural  forms.    Ink  is  not  white.    The  stars  are  bright. 

This  process  seems  a  good  one  for  the  purpose*  We  cannot,  how- 
ever,  approve  this  exclusive  use  of  the  substantive  verb  in  the  earlier 
lessons.  The  exercises  seem  to  us  too  mechanical;  in  short,  we 
think  they  want  definite  meaning  and  practical  life.  The  pupil  majr 
go  on  ad  infinitum  writing  green  grass,  and  grass  is  green;, swept 
sugar j  and  sugar  is  sweet ;  the  bright  stars }  and  the  stars  are  bright, 
without  ever  appreciating  that  there  is  any  difference  of  meaning  or 
use  between  the  two  forms.  We  would,  therefore,  greatly  prefer 
B€bian's  method;  deferring  this  verb  is  till  the  pupil  has  made  some 
progress  ia  writing  sentences,  and  then  presenting  it  to  htm  in  such 
phrases  as  "  That  red  apple  is  sweet,"  **  That  green  apple  is  sour/' 
M  That  blue  flower  is  very  pretty,"  etc.* 

In  the  eighth  lesson,  the  celebrated  Theory  of  Ciphers  is  intro- 
duced to  distinguish  the  elements  of  a  simple  proposition,  as: 

1    2      1 
The  sky  is  serene,  f 

The  next  lesson  is  devoted  to  the  conjunctions  and,  and  neithtt, 
nor.  Of  the  manner  of  teaching  these  the  following  will  serve  as  m 
specimen: 

The  show  is  yvhite;     • 
The  snow  is  cold; 
The  snow  is  white;  )       , 
"       "      "cold;    $ 

The  siow  is.  \yhite  and  cold. 

• 

By  similar  contrivances  are  obtained  the  forms,  "  The  paper  and 
the  curtain  are  white;"  "  The  rose  is  -neither  green  nor  unpleasant." 
We  have  omitted  the  "  cyphers-"  1,  2,  placed  over  the  parts  of  each 
proposition.  They  do  not  seem  to  us  to  be  in  this  place  of  any  par- 
ticular utility.  And  indeed,  after  this  lesson,  they  are. laid  aside  till 
towards  the  middle  of  the  oonrte. 

•See  Bobbin's  Manual,  vol.  II.  p.  &6,  add  oar  "Course,'*  Fart  I.  p.  SOI. 
1 SeeStoartfi  *'CJwtt,»  pp«  52  and «S» 
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'Two  or  three  lessons  follow,  in  which,  returning  to  the  classifica- 
tion of  objects  in  the  first  section,  the  single  verb  which  the  pupil 
has  learned  is  applied  to  such  assertions  as — The  axe  is  an  instru- 
ment; the  chair  is  a  moveable;  the  lion  is  a  quadruped;  the  oak  is 
a  tree,  etc.  Here,  ibr  the  first  time,  (and  we  should  judge,  from  the 
number  of  words  he  has  previously  had  to  get  by  heart,  hardly  earli- 
er than  the  second  year,)  the  pupil  is  taught  the  proper  names  of 
his  classmates,  and  other  persons  known  to  him.  It  would  appear 
that  he  is  continually 'exercised  in  the  same  eternal. form  of  the  pro- 
position; the  distinction  between  man  and  the  brute  being  noted,  he 
is  made  to  write,  Peter  is  a  man;  the  ox  is  a  brute;  the  stone  is  a 
mineral,  etc.  In  the  twelfth  lesson,  our  author,  evidently  delighting 
in  generalization,  reduces  all  objects  in  the  universe  to  the  two  g:eat 
classes  of  manufactures,  (made  by  man,)  and  creatures,  (the  work  of 
God.)  This  lesson  we  should  consider  as  requiring  rather  too  much 
comprehensiveness  of  observation  and  maturity  of  judgment  from  a 
pupil  who,  as  yet,  knows  not  the  name  of  a  single  action  or  process 
by  which  a  thing  may  be  made  or  manufactured. 

"  The.  idea  of  the  man  and  of  the  brute*  says  our  author,  intro- 
ducing his  13th  lesson,  "  taught  by  the  preceding  method  to  the  deaf 
mute,  require  to  be  completed  by  means  of  some  adjectives  or  Modi- 
fications which  are  almost  always  joined  to  them.  In  fact,  the  man 
considered  as  a  physical  being,  offers  certain  organic  qualities,  good 
or  bad,  and  regarded  as  a  moral  being,  manifests  certain  qualities, 
virtuous  or  vicious,  from  which  proceed  the  habitudes  which  are  call- 
ed virtues  and  vices.  Moreover,  man  is  a  social  being,  and  consid- 
ered in  this  point  of  view,  exercises  professions,  arts,  trades,  is  link- 
ed in  ties  of  relationship,  is  called  to  offices  and  dignities,  with  whicih 
are  associated  diverse  titles.  Hence  the  necessity  of  a  vocabulary 
designed  to  express  this  new  series  of  ideas,  to  complete  the  idea  of 
man. 

u  The  brute  has-  equally  certain  physical  qualities,  as  wooly  for 
the  lamb,  strong  for  the  ox,  etc.,  and  has  even  particular  instincts 
which  society  has  agreed  to  designate  improperly  by  the  names  of 
certain  of  the  moral  qualities  of  man,  as,  meek  lamb,  treacherous 
cat,  etc. 

"  We  have  noto  brought  the  instruction   to  such  a  point  that  *Wte 
can  easily  be  understood  ty  the  deaf  mute  on  the  subject  of  this  no- 
menclature.   The  method  already  used  for.  teaching  the  qualities  o 
objects  can  be  applied  here.    We  will  content  ourselves  with  eX- 
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plaining  these  words  so-  that  the  pupil  shall  learn  to  associate  with 
them  the  sense  which  they  properly  bear  in  our  language.'9 

We  have  cited  this  passage  at  length  as  characteristic  of  the  me- 
taphysical spirit  which  has  governed  the  plan  of  the  work.  To  us 
it  appears  that  the  learned  and  excellent  author,  has  forgotten,  that 
the  end  in  the  early  lessons  should  be  not  to  exhaust  the  nomencla- 
ture and  study  the  scientific  classification  of  objects  and  qualities; 
not  to  make  subtle  metaphysical  distinctions  having  no  influence  on 
the  grammatical  forms  of  speech,  but  to  lead  the  pupil,  by  the  short- 
est and  easiest  route,  to  understand  and  to  compose  simple  sentences, 
expressing  not  merely  a  judgment  or  affirmation  of  quality  or  of 
classification,  but  rather  such  little  incidents  as  are  most  interesting 
to  children;  in  short,  to  make  the  deaf-mute  pupil's  daily  lessons  in 
language  conform  in  some  measure  to  the  ordinary  train  of  his  spon- 
taneous thoughts.  Thus  we  shall  more  readily  lead  him  to  associate 
his  own  ideas  with  our  words  and  forms  of  speech;  and  this  point 
gained,  we  shall  find  ourselves  on  vantage  ground  for  elevating  our 
pupil's  ideas  in  proportion  as  we  elevate  the  language  and  subject 
of  his  lessons. 

To  make  fully  intelligible  to  a  deaf  *  mute,  whose  knowledge  of 
language  extends  only  to  a  list,  well  or  ill  remembered,  of  nouns 
and  adjectives,  with  the  single  verb  is — are,  in  the  present  tense  only, 
the  long  list  given  in  the  lesson  before  us,  of  qualities,  physical, 
moral  and  instinctive,  of  professions,  of  degrees  of  relationship,  of 
offices,  dignities  and  titles,  from  majesty  to  simple  signor,  (mis- 
ter,) and  from  His  Holiness  down  to  Reverend  Father,  would  seem 
jto  most  teachers  a  difficult  and  wearisome  task;  and  we  may  judge 
from  this  that  the  Abb6  Pendola  relies  "to  a  very  considerable  extent 
on  the  power  of  the  language  of  gestures  in  explaining  complex 
ideas.  We  should  at  this  early  stage  of  the  pupil's  progress  in  lan- 
guage hardly  dream  of  introducing,  for  instance,  such  terms  as  in- 
ventor,* discoverer,  luxurious,  vindictive,  blasphemous,  astronomer, 
Jurisconsult,  heir,  ambassador,  seraph,  holy  martyr,  etc.,  etc 

In  lesson  14,  our  author  returns  to  B^bian,  and  explains  the  most 
common  and  important  divisions  of  time;  and  in  lesson  15.  the  per- 
sonal pronoiins,  as  preparatory  to  the  "first  notions  of  the  conjuga- 
tion," in  lesson  16.  # 

.   Here  it  is  rather  curious  to  find  pur  author,  who  has  no  hesitation 
in  presenting  to  his  pupil  such  phrases  or   propositions  as,  His  Ho- 
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linen  the  Pope;  a  presumptuous  man;  the-  lion  is  strong,  generous^ 
ferocious  and* fearless;  the  dog  is  vigilant  and  faithful,  etc-,  jet  re- 
coiling before  the  difficulty  of  making  the  pupil  appreciate  snob 
simple  phrases  as,  /  walk,  I  eat.  It  is  indeed  true,  as  he  remarks, 
that  the  verb  to  be  simply  asserts  or"  attributes,"  while  other  verbs 
are  complex,  expressing  in  one  word  both  "  existence  "  (We  should 
rather  say  assertion  combined  with  time)  and  some  modification  of 
quality  or  of  action.  But,  in  our  judgment,  the  Abb6  has  greatly 
exaggerated  the  difficulty,  and  (with  B6bian)  we  would  prefer  to 
introduce  the  simple  action  first,  (tinder  the  form  of  the  participle, 
as,  "  a  boy  walking,")  and  then  add  to  it  the  ideas  of  time  and  as* 
sertion,  (that  boy  is  walking;  that  man  walks  often.)  Pendola,  in- 
ded,  separates  the  action  from  the  "  existence,"  (i.  e.,  assertion  n 
time,)  but  as  we  have  seen,  in  his  method,  the  latter  idea,  the  more 
complex  and  more  difficult  of  the  two  to  be  seized  and  expressed 
distinctly  by  a  deaf  mute,  is  introduced  long  before  the  pupil  if 
taught  a  single  word  expressing'  an  action. 

Our  author  explains  the  personal  terminations  of  the  verb  on  tMs 
wise:  walk. 

I  walk  --  I  am  walking  I 

note,  MOID, 

Thou  walk-  -        Thou  art  walking        Thou  —  -  est 
•    *mo,  note, 

He  walk--  He  is  walking  He  ---•& 

now,  now, 

ft  may  be  proper  to  observe  that  in  Italian,  J  am  tsettteg,  tad 
I  twt/Ar,  do  not  form  distinct  tenses  of  the  verb,  as  they  do  in  our  own 
language. 

In  the  17th  lesson  there  is  given  a  long  list  of  verbs  in  the  inini- 
tive,  each  exemplified  in  a  short  sentence.  Our  author  still  adheres 
to  his  old  principles  of  classification,  and  instead  of  arranging  his 
verbs,  as  we  should  do,  according  to  their  grammatical  construction, 
classes'  them  as  "  relative  to  material  objects,"  (e.  g.,  "  The  axe  eut$ 
wood;"  "  The  bell  rings  f  "  The  bottle  holds  the  wine;"  "  The  tree 
grows;")  relating  to  the  five  senses,"  (e.  g.9  "  Man  sees  the  sky; 
"  Peter  looks  at  the  box;"  uThe  dog  smells  the  bread;")  "expr 
ing  the  voice  of  man  or  brute;*'  "  relative  to  food;"  "  relative  to 
various  professions;"  (e*  g.,  teaob,  preach,  saw,  kindle,  cook, 
fish,  etc.) 
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Ja  the  next  two  or  three  lessons,  the  verb  have  as  a  mark  of  pro* 
perty  or  of  possession,  and  the  prepositions  are  introduced,  much  -in 
the  maimer  of  B6bian. 

fa  the  20th  lesson  the  theory  of  cipher*  is  again  brought  forward, 
aid  carried  out  in  full,  eg.: 


The  diligent  Peter  has  written  a  letter  to  Antonio. 

The  21st  lesson  is  devoted  to  the    oblique  cases  of  the  pronouns, 
the  22d  to  the  passive  verb,  and  the  23d  to  the  pronominal  (reflect- 
ed) and  the  unipersonal  (impersonal)  verbs. 

* 

In  lesson  XXIV,  (the  middle  lesson  of  the  book,)  for  the  first 
time^  we  have  some  examples  of  little  narratives  and  descriptions, 
(chiefly  imitated  froih  those  of  the  Abb6  Chazottes,  in  the  fourth 
circular,)  in  which  the  forms  of  language  already  learned  are  put  to 
practical  use,  e.  g. : 

"A child  went  into  a  garden j  be  saw  a  bee  on  a  flower,  and 
caught  that  bee.  He  squeezed  the  bee  in  his  hand.  The  bee  stung 
the  child*    The  child  let  go  the  bee  and  cried." 

It  appears  to  us  that  the  Italian  deaf  mute  can  iardly  reach  this 
point  of  his  course  before  the  third  year,  perhaps  the  fourth.  In  our 
American  schools  the  pupils  learn  to  understand  and  compose  them- 
selves such  little  narratives  before  the  end  of  the  first  year.  We  do 
not  affirm  by  this  that  our  pupils  learn  more  in  one  year  than  t)ie 
Italian  deaf  mutes  do  in  three,  but  that  their  knowledge  of  language  > 
is  much  sooner  put  to  practical  use;  and  probably  they  do  learn 
more  of  the  forms  of  construction,  (if  not  as  many  single  words,)  in 
one  fear,  than  the  pupils  of  the  Italian  schools  do  in  two  or  three 
yean* 

After,  a  few  lessons  on  possessive  pronouns,  and  the  pronominal 
idioms  of  the  Italian  tongue,  abstract  nouns  are  introduced  in  lesson 
XXX.  Our  author  derives  the  abtfract  from  the  concrete  after  tkia 
fashion: 

The  paper  is  white, 

The  curtain  is  white,  }  whiteness. 

The  handkerchief  is  white, 
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His  idea  is  that  as  a  knife,  an  oary  a  hammer,  a  gun  etc,  are 
classed  together,  to  obtain  the  general  term  instrument,  or  a /ion,  an 
ant,  a  pike,  a  hawky  etc.,  to  obtain  the  general  term  animal,  so  a 
number  of  white  objects  brought  together  will  give  the  general,  or 
abstract  idea  of  whiteness,  and  so  of  other  qualities. 

A  copious  list  of  abstract  nouns  follows,  classified  in  the  sanrfe 
manner  as  the  adjectives  were,  (beginning  with  those  that  relate  to 
the  sense  of  sight,  and  ending  with  those  that  relate  to  moral  quali- 
ties,) each  illustrated  in  a  sentence  or  two,  in  which  the  forms  of 
language  previously  taught  are  introduced;  e.  g. ;  "  Color  makes 
beautiful  the  seene  of  nature."  "  The  whiteness  of  the  shirt  is  great.'* 
"  You  observe  the  blackness  of  Peter's  hat."  u  The  English  have 
net  the  serenity  of  the  Italian  sky."  "  The  ball  rebounds  by  its 
elasticity."  **  The  rich  man  covers  the  nakedness  of  the  poor."  a  I 
have  seen  all  the  people  in  great  tumult."  "  Tlje  distance  between 
■Florence  apd  Sienna  is  forty  miles."  "  The  college  Tolpmei  is  at 
a  little  distance  from  the  deaf  and  dumb  Institution."  "  Death  is 
the  beginning  of  eternity."  "  Benjamin  Franklin  made  the  discove- 
ry of  the  lightning  rod."  "Study  with,  attention;  the  inattentive 
youth  will  not  learn."  "  Love  is  inclination  towards  an'  object." 
"  Many  evils  arise  from  imprudence."  "  The  man  without  gratitude 
is  a  monster."    "Envy  gnaws  like  a  worm  the* heart  oi  man. 

It  will*  be  seen  from  these  examples  that  no  attempts  ere  made  to 
arrange  this  class  of  words  according  to  their  grammatical  construc- 
tion, or  by  bringing  together  a  number  of  phrases  embracing  the 
same  preposition  before  the  abstract  noun,  to  lessen  for  the  pupil  the 
great  difficulties  presented  by  the  tropical  use  of  the  preposition  in 
such  connections. 

Lesson  XXXI  is  a  collection  of  verbs,  each  exemplified  in  a  sen- 
tence, expressing  intellectual  and  moral  actions,  e.  g.  "  The  preach- 
er has  concerted  a  very  wieked  man."  "  I  will  defend  my  prince." 
"J.  C.  has  satisfied  the  eternal  Justice  for  our  sins."  "  The  chris- 
tian renounces  the  world,  the  devil,  and  all  the  pleasures  of  the 
earth."    "  Judas  betrayed  J.  C." 

In  the  next  lesson,  adverbs  are  introduced.  Following,  in  part,  a 
process  of  Sicard,  (properly  condemned  by  B&bian,)  our  Author  thai 
transforms  mano  (the  hand)  into  the  adverbial  termination  menL 
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Io  batto  la  tavola  con  mano  forte, 


fartement. 

(I  strike  the  table  with  strong  hand,) 

» V  ■  ' 

■trongly. 

The  cyphers  4-5  are  then  combined  together  as  the  symbol  of  the 
adverb. 

To  as  it  seems  to  be  placing  the  pyramid  on  its  apex  to  teach  that 
the  adverb  is  always  to  be  decomposed  into  a  preposition  and  a 
noun.  It  is  far  easier  for  a  deaf  mute  to  understand  and  use  correct- 
ly such  phrases  as  run  swiftly,  walk  slowly,  unite  carefully,  than 
for  him  to  learn  the  correct  use  of  the  nouns  swiftness,  slowness,  cart, 
etc.  We  should  prefer,  therefore,  to  derive  the  symbol  of  the  ad* 
verb  from  that  of  the  adjective. 

After  this  explanation,  a  list  of  near  three  hundred  adverbs  follows 
most  of  them  words  of  inordinate  length,  e.  g.  ahominevolmente 
(abominably,)  confidenzialmente,  (confidentially,)  involonlariamente 
(involuntarily.)  A  few  phrases  are  added  in  which  adjectives  are 
placed  after  verbs,  for  the  pupil  to  correct  by  changing  the  adjec- 
tives to  adverbs;  a  process  much  more  to  the  purpose  than  that  fay 
which  adverbs  are  first  attempted  to  be  explained. 

Lesson  XXXIII  is  devoted  to' the  copious  terminations  of  the 
Italian  language,  by  which  augmentatives  and  diminutives  are  form- 
ed, and  from  these  the  transition  is  easy  to  the  degrees  of  compari- 
son. 

In  the  next  few  lessons  are  successive!}'  introduced  relative  pro- 
nouns, definitions,  (as,  "  The  air  is  a  fluid  which  surrounds  the  earth, 
and  without  which  men  cannot  breathe  ");  the  forms  of  interrogation, 
and  dialogues,  transformed  into  narratives,  descriptions,  or  letters, 
(after  Saint  Sernin  and  Gard.)  y  Several  short  lessons  follow  on  some 
of  the  conjunctions. 

In  lesson  XLV  the  conjugation  is  fully  developed,  this  lesson, 
(or  chapter)  occupying  over  thirty  pages.  Interjections  are  treated 
of  in  the  next  lesson,  and  the  47th  and  last  is  devoted  to  the  expla- 
nation of  grammatical  construction,  and  the  difference  between  stai- 
pley  compound,  and  complex  phrases. 

To  the  course  we  have  examined,  Mr.  Pendola  has  added  a  little 
volume  of  "  Graduated  Lessons  in  Reading  for  the  Italian  deaf  and 
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dumb,"*  the  idea  of  which,  he  informs  us  was  suggested  bj  the 
*•  Phrases  PrimordiaWf  of  Mr.  Piroux  of  Nancy,  one  of  the  most 
eminent  French  teachers. 

These  graduated  exercises  appear  well  adapted  to  the  use  of  deaf 
mates.  They  begin  with  a  series  of  the  very  simplest  sentences, 
without  either  conjunction  or  preposition,  e.  g.  "  The  axe  cuts 
wood."  "  The  clock  shows  the  hour."  "  The  mill  grinds  the  grain." 
"  The  hail  wastes  the  fields."  "  Lead  is  heavy."  "Sugar  is  sweet." 
"The  swan  is  white."  "The  master  teaches."  "The  scholar 
learns."  A  series  of  sentences  from  Scripture  history  is  introduced  ; 
and  the  sentences  become  more  compound  by  the  use  of  the  conjunc- 
tion and,  e.  g.  "  The  shepherds  and  the  magian  kings  adored  the 
child  Jesus."  "  Jesus  Christ  healed  the  blind,  the  deaf  and  the  sick." 
Various  familiar,  scientific,  religious,  geographical  and  historical  no- 
tions are  also  imparted  in  the  "  compound  phrases,"  but  in  no  man- 
ner of  order,  e.  g.  "  Glass  and  porcelain  are  brittle."  "Nero, 
Diocletian,  Caligula  were  cruel  emperors." 

From  the  compound,  the  author  passes  to  the  complex  pbraqes,  in 
which  prepositions  and  other  parts  of  speech  are  introduced,  e.  g. 
"  Many  deaf  mutes  live  without  instruction."  "  God  appeared  to 
Moses  in  a  burning  bush."  "  Arsenic  is  a  very  dangerous  poison." 
In  these  sentences  the  words  given  in  the  vocabularies  contained  ill 
the  course  are  repeated. 

Proceeding  to  phrases  both  "  compound  and  complex,"  (e.  g.  "  Na- 
tural History  is  the  knowledge  of  all  things  that  are  upon  the  earth;5') 
the  author  gives  an  outline  of  Natural  History,  drawn  up  in  a  series 
of  separate  sentences;  to  which  is  added  an  account  of  man,  of  trades, 
of  the  arts  and  sciences;  and  an  outline  of  ethics  and  of  religion. 
An  appendix  contains  rules  of  orthography,  models  of  letters  and  of 
business  papers. 

A  third  work  of  our  author  is  a  little  pocket  manual  of  prayers  and ' 
meditations  entitled,  "The  Good  Angel  of  the  Deaf-Mutes,"t  a  title 
referring  to  the  old  belief  that  every  human  being  is  attended  through 

•  Baereisj  Gradaati  di  Lettnra  propottl  da  Tommaao  Pendola  delle  8c«ole  Pie  al 
Sorto-muti  Italian!.    Siena,  1844. 

f  Phraaes  Pr&Mordialet,  Simple*,  complexes  et  eoaipotle*,  a  l'aiaga  dae  Sonnfc- 
Sam**,  par  M.  Piroux,  Directaur  do  I'inttLut  d?a  Sour da-aau eta  de  Haoejr.  Paris 
aad  Jaaey,  1842. 

t  II  Boo»  Anf  eJo  da!  tordoOttfi.   au&a,  1843. 
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life  by  a  good  and  an  evil  angel;  as  we  gather  from  the  text  taken 
from  Psalm  90,  (91,  verse  11,  in  our  version,)  which  in  our  au- 
thor's version  is  made  to  read,  "  God  has  committed  the  care  of  thee 
to  his  angels,  and  they  shall  be  thy  keepers  in  all  thy  ways.9'  As 
a  specimen  of  this  work,  we  take  the  following  from  one  of  the  ear- 
liest prayers  in  it. 

"  Holy  Mary,  Mother  of  God,  pray  for  us  sinners  now,  and  in  the 
hour  of  our  death.     Amen. 

"  Guardian  Angel  mine,  enlighten  me  and  protect  me  this  day. 

"  0  Patriarch  St.  Joseph,  intercede  with  the  Lord  for  me  (to  ob- 
tain for  me)  final  perseverance. 

"  S.  Joseph  Calasanzio,  intercede  (to  obtain)  for  me  the  virtue  of 
patience. 

"  S.  Tommaso'd' Aquino,  intercede  (to  obtain)  for  me  the  virtue  of 
purity. 

"  S.  Philip  Neri,  intercede  (to  obtain)  for  me  humility. 

*  S.  Luigi  Gonzaga,  intercede  (to  obtain)  for  me  the  viitue  of  obe- 
dience. 

"  Sainted  men  and  women  of  Paradise,  pray  God  for  me. 

"  My  Jesus,  mercy. 

*  My  Jesus,  give  me  your  (thy)  Paradise. 

« 1  believe  in  You,  (thee)  my  God. 

'    « I  hope  in  You,  my  Gad. 

"  I  love  You,  my  God,  and  love,  for  your  sake,  my  neighbor. 

"  Cftory  to  the  Father,  glory  to  the  Son,  glory  to  the  Holy  Spirit, 
as  it  has  ever  been,  as  it  now  is,  as  it  will  be  forever.     Amen." 

It  only  remains  to  toention  a  little  pamphlet  of  our  author  on  the 
statistics  of  the  deaf  add  dumb  in  Tuscany,*  and  an  eulogy  «ofi  the 
PtofessGr  Don  Severius  Fabriani,  one  of  the  roost  distinguished  Ital- 
ian teachers,  founder  of  the  school  for  deaf-mute  girls  at  Modcna,f 

*  TftYOla  BUtUtiche  dti  8ordo-muti  eristenti  nel  Gran ducat  o  di  Toscana  al  t ermine 

del  Anno  1843,  toropllate  de  Tommato  PenUola,  delle  Scuole  Pie.    Siena,  1844. 

J  Elogio  delProfasore  D.  Severlno  Tabrtant,  Irtitutore  delie  Sordo-mat I  di  Mo- 
den*,  teritto  dal  P.  Tommaio  Pe&dola,  delle  ftcuote  t»ie,  Dlrectore  del  refto  Isti- 
tato  Toieaao  de  Sordo-mnti  in  8itna.  Siena,  Tip.  del  R.  Istltuto  toecaHo  del  Sard© 
Muti.  1849. 
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from  which  we  learn  that  Fabriani,  who  died  1849,  at  the  age  of  57, 
was  led  by  the  total  loss  of  his  voice,  to  eagage  in  the  instruction  of 
the  deaf  find  dumb.  He  opened  at  Modena  a  private  school  for  deaf- 
mute  girls,  which  in  1828,  became  a  Government  Institution,  $nd  for 
the  direction,  of  which  he  founded  a  new  religious  order,  the  Daugh- 
ters of  Providence.  His  successor  is  his  nephew,  the  Abb&  Pius 
Sirotti. 

From  the  analysis  which  has  been  given  of  the  course  of  instruc- 
tion, it  will  be  seen  that  our  judgment  of  it  is  on  some  points  unfa- 
vorable. Some  of  these  objections  may  be  obviated  by  the  develop- 
ment of  the  course  in  the  manuscript  lessons,  which  we  could  not 
particularly  examine. 


F 


(G.  ) 
JAMES  EDWARD  MEYSTRE. 

•    BT  ISAAC  LaWJS  TWWT. 

It  was  my  good  fortune,  during  a  recent  tour  in  Europe,  to  stop 
at  the  interesting  Tillage  of  Lausanne,  in  Switzerland.  As  one  of 
the  principal  objects  of  attraction,  I  visited  the  Institution  for  the 
Blinds  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Henri  Hirzel,  a  gentleman  who 
will  be  favorably  recollected,  as  having  taken  a  somewhat  prominent 
part  at  the  Convention  of  the  Instructors  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  held 
in  New-York  a  year  since.  The  Institution,  over  which  he  presides, 
is  a  remarkably  neat  and  elegant  building,  situated  on  a  high  eleva- 
tion of  ground  known  as  "  The  Signal"  and  commanding  a  fine 
view  of  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  at  a  point  where  its  placid  waters  lie 
embosomed  amid  some  of  the  most  picturesque  cliffs  of  Switzerland 
and  Savoy.  He  received  us  with  enthusiasm,  conducted  us  through 
every  portion  of  his  establishment,  and  gave  us  the  best  facilities 
for  judging  of  the  attainments  of  his  pupils.  A  portion  of  the  build- 
ing is  devoted  to  the  purposes  of  an  eye  infirmary,  the  remainder,  to 
the  accommodation  of  those  who,  enshrouded  in  irremediable  physi- 
cal darkness,  may  yet  have  the  light  of  knowledge  poured  upon  their 
minds.  In  the  instruction  of  the  blind,  Mr.  Hirzel  has  evidently 
brought  an  enlightened  philosophy  to  his  aid,  while  his  mechanical 
eontrivances  for  aiding  them  in  writing  and  printing,  surpassed  any- 
thing we  saw  even  in  Paris.  The  best  evidence,  however,  of  genius 
on  his  part,  was  his  success  in  the  instruction  of  a  deaf,  dumb  and 
blind  young  man,  named  James  Edward  Mejstre,  to  whom  he  intro- 
duced is.  By  means  of  the  manual  alphabet  of  the  Abb6  de  I'Eple, 
Mr.  Hirzel  informed  him  that  we  were  from  America,  that  my  father 
was  at  the  head  of  the  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  in  New- 
York,  and  that  three  of  oar  company  were  deaf  and  dumb  like  him- 
self. What  was  our  surprise  when  this  blind  deaf  mute  repeated  in 
quite  a  distinct  tone  of  voice,  what  his  teacher  had  told  him,  and 
then  with  a  little  apparatus,  prepared  for  the  purpose,  stamped  it 
on  paper!  As  his  teacher  communicated  it  to  him,  he  turned  to  us 
with  a  smile  of  pleasure  and  welcomed  us,  saying  by  signs  that  he 
andmtood     At  the  word  America,  he  pointed  te  bis  teacher  and 
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made  signs  for  sailing  over  tbe  waves.  We  were  also  quite  gratifi- 
ed in  looking  over  some  of  bis  independent  compositions.  We  af- 
terward saw  him  in  the  workshop  at  his  turning  lathe,  chiseling  with 
remarkable  skill  and  exactness.  A  number  of  articles  made  by  him, 
beautifully  executed,  were  exhibited  in  a  case.  They  would  have 
been  creditable  to  any  workman.  As  we  left,  Mr.  Hirzel  presented 
me  with  a  pamphlet  in  which  he  had  traced  the  particulars  of  his 
intellectual  development.  As  this  case  is,  in  many  respects,  very  re- 
markable, and  is  probably  unknown  to  American  teachers  of  the  deaf 
and  dumb,  I  have  prepared  the  following  literal  translation  of  Mr. 
Hirzel's  pamphlet,  as  perhaps  the  only  means  cf  bringing  it  before 
their  notice: 

JAMES  EDWARD  MEYSTRE. 

Some  time  previous  to  the  establishment  of  the   Asylum  for  the 
Blind  in  Lausanne,  I  heard  of  an  unfortunate  accident  whioh  had  de- 
prived of  sight  a  deaf-mute  child,  whose  parents  resided  in  this  city. 
It  was  not,  however,  tit)  about  three  years  later  that  I  first  visited 
this  unfortunate  being.    One  summer  evening,  I  found   him  seated 
before  his  door,  by  the  side  of  his  mother,  who  is,  so  to  speak,  al- 
ways gasping  nnder  the  weight  of  affliction,  for  she  has  yet  another 
deaf-mute  son,  and  is  in   other   respects  in  difficult  circumstances. 
This  woman   besought  me  to  interest  myself  in  her  poor  Edward r 
and  he  himself  expressed  to  me  that  his  mother  would  take  him  to 
the  house  for  the  blind  when   tbe  masons  should  have  finished  the 
walls;  that  there  he  would  be  taught  concerning  pretty  things;  that 
he  would  then  often  eat  meat,  cake,  etc. 

The  admission  of  this  young  man  not  being  practicable  immedi- 
ately on  the  opening  of  the  Asylum,  the  mother,  ever  exceedingly 
anxious  for  her  child,  believed  that  we  were  unwilling. to  receive 
him,  and  set  herself  to  pleading  his  cause  with  an  eloquence  which 
only  maternal  love  could  inspire  in  a  woman  without  education.  In 
this  extremity,  she  came  to  me  one  day  and  seeing  that  I  still  post- 
poned the  time  of  her  son's  entrance,  she  took  him  by  the  hand  and 
cried  out  in  a  tone  of  despair:  "  Yes,  I  see  how  it  is;  every  thing  is 
dene  for  others;  but  to  the  poorest  of  the  poor,  the  heart  is  closed." 

The  committee  had  anticipated  this  appeal  by  sending  the  condi- 
tions of  admission  to  Meystre's  commune.  The  municipality  repli- 
ed, through  tbe  pastor,  that  until  that  time  the  commune  had  given 
tbe  mother  of  this  poor  young  man,  thirty-six  francs  a  year  to  aid 
in  supporting  him,  and  that  henceforward  it  was  proposed  by  wjth- 
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•drawing  these  thirty-six  francs  from  the  mother,  to  give  forty  francs 
a  year  to  the  Asylum  for  the  Blind,  for  the  maintenance  of  the  poor 
young  man.  As  our  establishment  had  as  yet  no  resources,  the  com- 
mittee, persuaded  that  the  State  would  agree  to  pay  a  sum  equal  to 
that  which  the  municipality  in  question  had  just  offered  us,  besought 
it  to  make  application  for  that  to  the  government,  which  was  al- 
ready benefactor  of  two  other  pupils.  On  the  5th  of  February,  1845, 
the  pastor  gave  us  the  following  reply:  "  It  is  my  duty  to  let  you 
.know  that  the  commune  of  Thierrens  has  decided  not  to  make  ap- 
plication to  the.  State  for  aid  in  behalf  of  the  poor  child  Meystre 
who  is  deaf,  dumb  and  blind,  and  not  to  favor  any  more  his  admis- 
sion into  the  Asylum  for  the  Blind.  This  commune  fears,  that  4he 
child,  once  away  from  his  mother's  house,  she  will  disengage  her- 
self entirely  of  him  and  be  willing  to  do  nothing  more  for  him,  leav- 
ing him  entirely  to  the  care  of  the  commune.  The  municipality  of 
Thierrens  prefers  to  give  something  additional  to  the  mother  and 
<bave  her  keep  the  child  with  her,  seeing  that  he  will  be  equally  able 
to  learn  nothing  in  the  Asylum.  I  give  simply  the  answer  as  it  has 
•been  communicated  to  me/'  We  then  understood  that  we  needed 
facts  to  convince  others,  and  the  committee  admitted  this  young  man 
at  the  expense  of  the  establishment,  hoping  to  obtain  some  results. 

The  Meystre  family,  originally  from  Thierrens,  has  long  resided 
.at  Lausanne,  where  James  Edward,  the  youngest  of  five  children, 
was  born  the  twenty-fifth  of  November,  1826:  his  oldest  brother  is 
•a  deaf  mute  from  birth  At  the  age  of  eleven  months,  when  Ed- 
*ward  began  to  lisp  the  words  papa  and  mamma,  he  was  attacked 
-with  the  small-pox.  His  eyes,  at  first  threatened  by  this  malady, 
^were  preserved;  but  he  lost  hearing,  and  as  a  consequence,  speech. 
Residing  in  the  neighborhood  of  an  infant  school,  the  mother,  in  or- 
der to  bring  Mm  under  subjection,  as  she  expressed  "herself,  sent  him 
there  at  the  age  of  .two  years,  and  he  attended  it  until  the  period 
when  a  second  catastrophe  again  changed  the  circumstances  of  his 
existence. 

It  was  the  tenth  of  January,  1834*  The  clock  was  striking 
-twelve,  M.,  when  the  child,  with  a  piece  of  bread  in  his  hand,  left 
his  mother,  to. rejoin,  in  a  neighboring  house,  the  companions  with 
whom  he  had  been  playing  a  few  moments  before.  The  proprietor 
of  the  house,  his  maternal  uncle,  was  a  carpenter,  who  had  often 
lost  wood  through  theft.  A  large  watch-dog  having  disappeared* 
he  had  loaded  a  fowling  piece  with  a  light  charge  of  small  shot, 
and  deposited  it  in  a  little  fobm   where   his  sons,  the  one  a  lad   of 
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eleven  years  and  the  other  younger,  had  been  sent  by  their  mother  a 
little  before  the  accident.  The  elder  took  the  gun  and  directed  it 
toward  the  door,  which  at  this  moment  opened.  The  gun  was  dis- 
charged, and  the  young  deaf  mute  entering  received,  at  the  distance 
of  three  or  four  paces,  the  entire  contents  in  his  person.  His  eyes 
were  destroyed!  The  three  children  stood  immovable.  The  mother 
overwhelmed  by  this  intelligence  and  detained  by  her  family,  could 
not  see  her  son  till  twenty-four  hours  afterward.  When  she  came, 
he  recognised  her  immediately,  and  entreated  her  not  to  leave  him 
more,  adding  that  it  was  always  night.  This  change  in  the  circum- 
stances of  his  existence,  procured  a  momentary  confusion  in  his  ideas 
concerning  the  succession  of  day  and  night.  Previously  accustomed 
to  retire  at  twilight  and  rise  at. the  dawn,  he  was  awake  at  night 
and  slept  during  the  day,  and  it  was  not  till  the  end  of  six  or  seven 
weeks  that  he  recovered  his  original  habits.  Incensed  by  his  recol- 
lections, he  wished  to  have  his  cousin,  punished  with  death.  When 
some  one,  in  order  to  calm  him,  informed  him  that  his  cousin  was 
already  buried,  he  insisted  on  being  conducted  to  the  cemetery,  that 
he  might  be  shown  his  tomb.  The  mother,  who  could  refuse  him 
nothing  except  an  impossibility,  consented  to  his  request,  and  ion- 
-ducted  him  near  a  new  grave,  where  he  satisfied  his  vengeance  by 
stamping  with  a  foot  hardly  yet  firm,  upon  the  stranger's  tomb.  A 
year  afterward  she  presented  this  relation  to  him.  Edward  recog- 
nized him,  and  leaped  for  joy.  He  does  not  now  allude,  of  his  own 
accord,  to  the  cause  of  his  blindness,  but  when  his  attention  is 
directed  to  it  his  figure  expresses  resignation  rather  than  sadness. 
Before  tracing  the  history  of  this  event,  I  induced  him  to  relate  it 
to  me  himself.  He  then  placed  himself  behind  a  door,  depicted  all 
the  circumstances  of  the  accident,  and  showed  me  how  his  head  had 
swollen.  After  a  pause  of  an  instant,  he  said  to  me  that  he  also 
had  had  two  eyes  and  that  it  was  very  agreeable  to  see.  He  then, 
turned  pale.  I  interrupted  him  in  his  reflections,  by  directing  his 
thoughts  to  the  author  of  bis  misfortune,  and  he  testified  to  me  the 
pleasure  he  would  have  in  taking  him  by  the  hand.  His  heart  was 
evidently  free  from  all  rancor. 

Edward  Mesytre,  therefore,  became  blind  at  the  age  of  seven  years. 
Before  this  period  he  passed  a  portion  of  each  day  in  the  shop  of  his 
father  who  was  a  carpenter.  After  he  had  lost  his  sight,  this  place 
was  still  his  refuge,  but  only  for  a  short  time,  for  so  soon  as  1836, 
only  two  years  after  the  accident,  the  father  abandoned  his  business, 
.and  the  child  was  deprived  of  a  valuable  resource.     Thenceforward, 
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thrown  entirely  upon  himself,  he  occupied  his  time,  at  home,  with 
some  joiners'  tools,  which  his  mother  had  laid  by  for  him,  and  by 
degrees  he  made  certain  rude  articles,  such  as  mouse-traps,  benches, 
&c.  The  mother  has  assured  me  that  no  mechanical  instruction  was 
given  to  her  son,  and  that  he  was  guided  entirely  by  his  recollections. 
The  articles  which  he  made,  moreover,  bear  upon  themselves  the  im- 
press of  this  entire  neglect  from  others.  When  l|e  had  become  more 
vigorous,  he  went  from  time  to  time  to  saw  wood  at  the  bouses  of 
the  neighbors,  who  in  return  gave  him  food.  It  was  thus  that  I  saw 
him  occupied  one  day.  He  presented  me  his  hands  to  show  me  how 
they  suffered  from  this  work,  and  I  was  painfully  impressed  with  the 
thought  that  the  sole  sense  which  remained  to  serve  his  intellectual 
development,  should  receive  such  serious  injury,  through  the  neces- 
sities of  life. 

At  length,  on  the  tenth  of  June,  1845,  at  the  age  of  eighteen 
years  and  a  half,  Meystre  entered  our  establishment  as  a  pupil.  He 
had  no  difficulty  in  making  himself  familiar  with  his  new  situation, 
and  was  able  to  find  his  way  about  the  house  alone  at  the  end  of  a 
few  days.  The  character  of  the  deaf  mute  decidedly  predominates  in 
this  young  man;  we  might  even  say  that  it  masters  blindness.*  All 
his  movements  are  free  and  decided,  whilst  those  of  the  blind  are  in 
genera]  embarrassed  and  uncertain.  He  retains  not  the  least  gleam- 
ing of  light,  and  his  auditive  perception  is  entirely  wanting  in  the 
right  ear;  with. the  left  he  is  able  vaguely  to  distinguish  a  very  loud 
noise,  or  a  very  sharp  somd.  I  have,  however,  made  the  experi- 
ment several  times  of  discharging  percussion  caps,  at  two  paces' dis- 
tance; but  in  the  open  air,  without  his  perceiving  it  at  all. 

His  touch  issuTe;  bat  blunted  by  an  employment  which  hardens 
the  skin,  it  has  not  the  delicacy  which  we  observe  in  most  of  the 
Mind.  His  sense  of  smell,  though  sufficiently  acute,  offers  nothing 
worthy  of  remark.  Such  is  the  man  whose  education  is  about  to 
occupy  our  attention.  Some  of  the  following  details  will  bring  to 
mind  Laura  Bridgman,  the  young  deaf,  dumb  and  blind  girl,  educa- 
ted by  Dr.  Howe,  at  Boston,  in  the  United  States. 

<  _ 

Every  mother  who  teaches  her  child  to  talk,  shows  him  objects 
and  names  them,. ,  This,  the  sole  rational  method,  is  the  only  one 
applicable  here.  But  in  the  study  of  any  language  whatever,  there 
ia  always  an   intermedium  between  the  object  and  the  senses,  and 

•  11^4lBtfMar«lnitiBllf|iU^piW.sa*wl^as«iBttfcftBiABra9d?M  the  mo*  «n- 
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when  there  remains  nothing  except  the  touch  for  the  development  of 
the  individual,  this  intermedium  must  necessarily  be  palpable.  The 
instrument  employed  with  Meystre  was  a  common  alphabet  in  re* 
lief.  The  fact  that  the  letters  were  moveable  facilitated  the  com- 
parison of  the  word  with  the  object.  Starting  always  from  the 
known,  I  made  him  first  touch  a  file,  then  the  word  file,  and  thus 
conducted  his  hand  alternately  from  the  object  to  the  name,  and  from 
the  name  to  the  object.  After  having  taken  the  word  to  pieces,  I 
gave  Meystre  to  understand  that,  to  reconstruct  it,  the  character! 
should  be  placed  in  a  certain  order.  When  he  had  seized  my  ex- 
planation, I  closed  this  exercise  and  resumed  it  the  next  day.  He 
had  forgotten  the  order  of  the  letters,  a  circumstance  which  often 
occurred  in  these  first  attempts.  A  slow  progress  was  then  neces- 
sary. To  sustain  the  interest  of  the  pupil,  I  took  another  alphabet 
exactly  like  the  preceding  but  smaller,  and  thus  showed  him  that  ^ 
was  necessary  to  pay  attention  to  the  form  of  the  letters  and  not 
their  size.  Finally,  I  submitted  to  his  touch  some  blocks  in  the 
form  of  parallelopipeds,  on  the  base  of  each  of  which  was  a  raised 
letter,  by  means  of  which  he  learned  to  write  the  wordji/e.  Relief 
upon  paper  became,  in  its  turn,  a  new  point  of  comparison  with  the 
object.  But  this  variety  was  not  sufficient  to  captivate  longer  this 
young  man's  attention  ;  he  grew  weary  of  an  occupation  of  whose 
object  he  was  ignorant.  At  the  fourth  lesson  I  presented  hi  to  with 
a  saw  at  the  same  time  with  the  word.  He  examined  them  at  first 
with  a  feverish  attention,  then  his  whole  person  became  animated  : 
almost  beside  himself,  he  showed  me  that  these  letters  signified  a 
^aw  and  the  first  a  file.  The  impression,  which  this  discovery  made 
upon  his  mind,  agitated  him  for  several  days.  From  this  moment, 
Meystre  took  his  lessons  with  pleasure,  and  began  little  by  little  to 
ask,  of  his  own  accord,  #the  names  of  the  things  which  interested 
him.  As  soon  as  he  knev  several*  names,  he  was  required  to  seek 
by  himself  the  characters  in  the  cases.  Struck  with  the  frequent  re- 
currence of  certain  characters,  he  remarked  their  location,  and  in 
this  way  became  familiar  with  the  order  of  the  alphabet.  I  then 
taught  him  the  manual  alphabet  of  the  Abbg  de  l'Ep€e,  and  he  was 
soon  able  to  use  it  with  ease.  He  often  made  an  arbitrary  arrange- 
ment of  letters  and  jocosely  asked  if  he  had  found  the  name  of 
any  object.  Such  is  the  result  we  obtained  in  the  spdfee  of  three 
weeks. 

The  observations  to  which  the  pupil  was  led  by  these  simple  ex- 
ercises were  to  him  events,  and  his  moral  being  felt  the  .influence 
thereof.    The  method  which  I  followed  was  dictated  to  me  by  force 
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of  circumstances,  and  rests  on  the  same  principle  with  that  of  the 
venerable  father  Girard.  Thug,  in  teaching,  as  in  the  sciences,  ano- 
malies ean  open  new  paths. 

Meystre  being  occupied  in  his  lessons  but  one  or  two  hours  daily y 
the  greater  part  of  his  time  could  be  employed  in  manual  labo*;  so, 
when  be  expressed  the  desire  to  learn  the  trade  of  a  turner,  we 
made  the  experiment,  the  success  of  which  surpassed  our  expecta- 
tion.* 

The  rapid  progress  whieh  he  made  led  me  to  seek  if  it  were  pos- 
sible to  give  him  speech  to  a  certain  extent.  Without  reasoning 
long  on  the  practical  utility  of  this,  I  said  to  myself,  if  that  be  pos- 
sible, auccess  will  have  its  own  value,  and  the  result  will  enable  me 
tcfcform  a  correct  judgment  on  the  subject.  Here  was  a  new  route 
to  open,  the  first  steps  of  which  would  necessarily  be  difficult.  I  en- 
gaged in  this  work  toward  the  end  of  the  month-  of  June,  and  will 
here  give  some  details  concerning  the  commencement  Placing  one 
of  If eystre's  hands  on  my  chest,  I  blew  against  the  other,  and  then 
made  him  frel  my  throat  while  1  pronounced  the  vowel  «,  directing 
him  also  to  exhale  a  current  of  air  from  bis  lungs  to  cause  the  larynx 
to  vibrate.  In  this  way  I  obtained  the  first  vowel.  Then  a  new 
difficulty  presented  itself :  the  pupil  opposed  ray  endeavors,  saying 
that  those  who  could  neither  see  nor  hear  were  incapable  of  speech 
and  that  these  efforts  fatigued  him.  In  this  emergency,  I  had  re- 
course to  his  sensual  appetite,  and  the  plan  succeeded.  Knowing  his 
fondness  for  cigars,  I  promised  them  to  him  at  discretion,  if  he  would 
continue  to  be  docile,  and  he  willingly  submitted  to  exercises  which 
were  the  more  difficult  as  he  could  see  no  utility  in  them.  When, 
after  repeated  endeavors,  I  had  succeeded  in  bringing  his  vocal  organs 
to  their  proper  position,  he  became  able  to  pronounce  with  sufficient 
distinctness  the  vowels  a  and  o.  But  in  proceeding  further,  I  met 
with  obstacles  which  at  .first  appeared  insurmountable;  for  during 
fifteen  days  every  attempt  to  make  him  distinguish  the  sound  ai  from 
that  of  a  or  of  o,  etc.,  failed,  and  I  began  to  fear  that  it  was  only 
time  lost.  Inwardly  convinced,  however,  of  the  existence  of  a  law 
which  in  the  apprenticeship  of  speech  should  supply  to  the  touch 
what  the  moVement  of  the  lips  was  to  the  eye,  I  made  a  last  effort, 
in  the  hope  of  discovering  if.    At  last,  when  on  the  point  of  being 

•  Fortunately,  ire  found  a  sUtt/al  master  who  was  to  kind  ai  to  grre  him  gratuitous  lesson. 
We  embrace  with  lirely  pleasure  this  occasion  to  express  to  Mr.  Fridrich  our  giuv.. :  ;.  grot*!*' it., 
fcopfag  fee  wiQ  couUmw  hisattention  to  young  Meystre. 
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discouraged,  the  recollection  of  what  perseverance  could  accomplish,., 
reenimated  me,  and  I  found  that  which  I  sought  This  law  being 
observed,  the  deaf  mute  immediately  pronounced  four  vowels.  To* 
make  ourselves  familiar  with  the  principle  on  which  rests  a  second 
phase  of  Meystre'a  development,  we  mutt  enter  upon  some  rather  dry 
details. 

The  sounds  *  and  o,  the  first  which  he  pronounced,  form  the  basis 
of  two  series  of  vowels  entirely  distinct,  and  are  the  principal  ele- 
ments of  speech;  they  are  consequently  found  in  all  possible  idioms. 
In  theory,  there  are  but  these  two  vowels,  and  all  the  others,  how- 
ever numerous  they  may  be,  are  but  shades  of  these.  We  are  treat- 
ing here  of  the  sound  and  not  the  fatter. 

In  French  one  ot  these  series  of  vowels  is;  a,  at,  e,  ij  the  other: 
o,  on,  eu,  tt.#  If  we  follow  this  order  in  going  from  a  and  from  or 
we  shall  find  that  the  tongue  gradually  rises,  and  likewise  in  follow- 
ing the  inverse  order  descends.  The  play  of  the  tongue  being  com- 
mon to  the  two  series,  there  exists  in  this  respect  no  difference  be- 
tween them.  The  only  one  which  is  perceptible  to  the  touch  is  the 
movement  of  the  lips.  In  pronouncing  the  sounds  in  the  category 
of  a,  the  lips  preserve  their  natural  position  and  gradually  approach 
each  other  as  we  advance  in  the  ascending  order;  their  inverse  play 
operates  in  the  inverse  order,  that  is  to  say,  descending.  For  the 
category  of  o,  the  lips  assume  the  form  of  this  letter,  and  gradually 
contract  in  advancing  to  the  end,  and  vice  versa.  In  a  word,  we 
might  characterize  them  thus:  the  one  as  a  formation  of  sounds  by 
the  approaching,  the  other  by  the  projection  and  orbicular  contraction 
of  the  lips.  The  principle  once  discovered,  its  application  needed 
only  patience  and  the  invention  of.  some  means  to  render  it  palpa- 
ble. I  made  four  prisms  of  decreasing  dimensions,  the  largest  of 
which  corresponded  to  the  opening  of  the  mouth,  a  little  exaggerated,, 
required  for  the  pronunciation  of  4;  the  next  smaller  represented  my 
and  so  on.  Then,  commencing  with  the  first,  I  placed  them  suc- 
cessively between  the  teeth  of  the  pupil,  making  him  pronounce  the 
corresponding  sounds.  The  vowels  of  the  series  of  0,  were  repre- 
sented by  four  rings,  of  diameter  corresponding  to  the  four  degrees 
of  the  opening  of  the  moutb,  and  I  employed  them  in  the  same  way  as 
the  prisms.  By  this  method,  I  immediately  obtained  the  vowels  which 
I  wished;  but  it  was  net  till  after  much  practice  that  Meystre  suc- 
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•ceeded  without  mechanical  assistance.*  The  method  I  pursued  in 
leading  him  from  these  exercises  to  reading)  was  to  him  peculiarly 
interesting,  inasmuch  as  he  recognized  in  the  letter  a  the  form  of  the 
prism,  and  in  the  letter  o,  that  of  the  ring,  which  he  had  used  to  en- 
able him  to  pronounce  these  vowels.  If,  for  example,  I  were  en- 
deavoring to  make  him  read  the  letter  k  or  ut  I  represented  them  as 
a  3  or  o  4,  which  signified  that  in  the  first  case,  he  should  dispose  his 
organs  of  speech  as  he  would  pronounce  o,  and  then  elevate  the 
tongue  three  degrees:  I  followed  the  same  plan  for  «.  The  idea 
which  he  formed  of  the  vowels,  was  the  ascending  and  descending 
movement  of  the  tongue,  simultaneously  with  the  play  of  the  lips  and 
the  vibrations  of  the  larynx:  but  the  musical  nature  of  the  vowels 
was  unknown  to  him.  Nevertheless,  Meystre's  case  has  suggested, 
in  this  latter  connection,  some  observations  which  I  propose  to  pub- 
lish in  another  form. 

The  study  of  the  consonants  generally  offered  far  fewer  difficulties 
than  that  of  the  vowels.  There  were  some  which  Meystre  learned 
almost  without  effort,  (as  in  the  case  of  deaf  mutes  who  see,)  while 
other  consonants,  for  example,  gne,  ill,  or  the  PmauUU,  etc,  pre- 
sented obstacles  which  are,  perhaps,  insurmountable. 

Notwithstanding  the  dryness  of  these  exercises,  the  pupil  willingly 
submitted  himself  to  them;  and  when  he  grew  weary  it  was  easy  to 
stimulate  him  by  the  promise  that  he  would  soon  know  their  object. 
With  this  intention,  I  taught  him  the  word  Ami,  which  is  the  Chris- 
tian name  of  one  of  our  blind  pupils,  and  each  time  that  Meystre  pro- 
nounced it,  Ami  approached  him.  The  former  observed  him  with 
surprise,  and  thus  discovered,  that  by  means  of  speech  he  could  com- 
municate at  a  distance.  His  joy  was  inexpressible,  and  from  this 
moment  he  began,  of  his  own  accord,  to  read  with  a  loud  voice  all 
the  words  he  had  learned. 

The  passage  from  the  word  to  the  phrase  could  not  present  any 
difficulties  except  in  cases  where  an  unfortunate  example  had  been 
selected.  I  connected  with  the  word  Ami  the  verb  to  hear  (Ami 
hear.)  '  Examples  such  as  the  following,  The  sphere  u  round,  would 
have  been  improper,  first  because  they  include  an  arbitrary  word  i$ 
which  could  not  yet  be  explained,  and  secondly,  because  the  quali- 
ties of  the  subject  and  of  the  predicate,  that  is,  what  is  affirmed  of 
the  subject  are  the  same. 

♦IbM»«B^y^tMiplaawifta«fclM«t^jM»M 
AlltfMmaea  wenla  tkt mmmJ owditfaa, ud I momM to 
pHeafcle 
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The  pupil  reached  thty  degree  of  development  three  mouths  after 
his  admission  into  oqr  institution^  Taking  into  consideration  the 
difficulties  he  lad  to  overcome,  every  one  will  acknpwledge  that  such 
progress,  on  'the  part  of  this  blind  deaf  mute,  indicates  extraordinary 
intelligence. 

» »  •  • 

•  I\  remained  to  determine  what  was  the  best  plan  to  pursue  from 
this  moment;  but,  in  every  cage,  the  study  of  speech  was  to  become* 
If  I  may  so  express  myself,  the  regulator  of  the  movement  Consid- 
ering the  age  of  Meystre,  I  resolved  to  conduct  biol  rapidly  to'  ab- 
straction, to  introduce  him  within  a  new  horizon,  before  checking 
him  with  tne  details  of  grammar.  A  few  words  Will  give  a  complete 
resum^  of  this  progress.  When  he  had  been  taught  the  regimen  of 
Such  phrases  is  these :  The  mason  butfds  walls ;  the  baker  makes 
tread,  etc.,  I  passed  by  degrees  to  the  different  parts  of  speech;  at 
first  to  prepositions  and  personal  pronouns^  then  to  adverb^  and 
lastly  to  conjunctions.  Ip  this  undertaking  I  was  more  than  ever 
convinced  of  the  importance  of  a  selection  of  examples,  a  .point 
which  can  not  be  regarded  with  too  much  attention  in  elementary 
education,  because  definitions  are  not  yet  within  the  capacity  of  the 
child.  The  following  is  the  method  I  adopted  in  explaining  to 
Meystre  the  adverbs  to-day,  yesterday,  to-morrow.  One  day  I  made 
him  work  a  little  longer  than  usual;  in  the  evening,  he  brought  me 
three  little  spheres;  I  then  said  to  him,  that  he  made  them  between 
the  rising  and  the  setting  of  the  sun,  and  taught  him  the  adverb  to- 
day; he  pronounced  the  sentence  ;  I  have  made  three  balls  to-day* 
The  next  day,  he  was  occupied  (  with  the  same  employment  ;  but 
having  worked  a  less  amount  of  time,  be  brought  in  the  evening  only 
two  spheres.  To  the  question  :  How  many  balls  have  you  made  to* 
day  ?  he  replied  with  the  sentence  learned  the  day  before  :  1  have 
made  three  bolts  to-day.  On  reflection,  he  comprehended  the  contra- 
diction, and  was  not  slow  in  seizing  the  true  sense  of  the  words  to- 
day and  yesterday.  Finally,  I  made  him  understand  that  after  hav- 
ing slept*  he  should  turn  some  boxes,  and  he  learned  the  word  to* 
rnorrow.  I  afterward  explained  to  him  that  yesterday ,  to-day  and  to- 
morrow, signified  the  same  thing,  with  this  difference,  thai  between 
yesterday  and  to-day  he  had  slept,  And  that  between  to-day  and  t+> 
morrow  he  had  net  yet  slept,  but  would  deep.  <  The  words  morning, 
noon  and  evening,  were  moip  easily  explained ;  the  first  as.  the  ex- 
pression of  the  moment  when  the  sun  rises  and  makes  himself  Celt ; 
the  second  when  the  heat  has  attained  its  highest  degree* ;  the  thud 
when  it  diminishes.  The  employment  of  the  adjective  as  predicate 
presented,  on  account  of  the  troiiltarieff,  a 'new  kind  of  difficulties  ; 
[Assembly,  No.  118.]  20 
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but  these,  once  overcome,  were  so,  for  all  similar  cases.  I  at  first 
composed  this  phrase:  Edward  isblind,  making  of  the  auxiliary  and 
adjective  a  single  word  ;  isblind  (is  blind.)  I  then  wroe  them  sci- 
parately,  telling  him  that  these  two  words  expressed  only  a  single 
idea,  but  that  it  was  customary  to  write  them  apart  The  same  ex* 
eises  were  repeated  with  the  words  deaf  and  dumb,  and  on  my  sub- 
stituting afterward  the  first  person  for  the  third,-  he  understood  and 
pronounced  the  sentence  :  /  am  blind  and  deaf  and  dumb.  Seeing 
him  at  this  moment,  any  one  would  have  said  that  this  truth,  issuing 
from  his  mouth,  was  become  still  more  a  truth. 

The  winter  had  passed  and  spring  (1846)  appeared.  I  then  mad* 
Meystre  touch  the  buds,  the  leaves  and  the  flowers.  I  said  to  him, 
in  substance,  that  it  had  been  cold,  and  that,  for  a  long  period,  the 
snow  had  covered  the  fields  and  the  trees:  that  then  the  sun  had 
become  .warmer  each  day,  had  transformed  the  snow  into  water,  had 
caused  the  leaves,  the  flowers  and  the  plants  to  put  forth,  and  that 
all  this  was  called  by  one  word,  spring.  I  then  made  the  application 
of  it  in  the  sentence  The  leaves  put  forth  in  the  spring.  He  clapped 
his  hands  and  jumped  up  and  down  for  joy  at  having  a  single  word  far 
so  many  things;  then  calming  himself,  his  person  exhibited  an  indefin- 
able expression,  as  if  he  had  penetrated  further  into  nature,  and  we 
clasped  hands.  It  would  be  difficult  to  conceive  of  such  joy  without 
being  a  witness  to  it.  In  his  demonstrations  Meystre  constructed 
the  sentence:    In  (he  spring  the  leaves  put  forth. 

'  Here  commenced  a  new  phase  in  the  development  of  this  young 
man;  but  to  form  a  just  idea  of  it,  it  is  necessary  to  know  certain 
points  in  his  conduct  which  had  previously  transpired.  We  allude 
to  the  faults  into  which  Meystre  fell  several  times.  If  we  mark 
them,  it  is  to  draw  instruction  from  them:  to  omit  them,  would  be 
to  lose  from  this  article  its  principal  value. 

*  'Four  months  after  his  entrance  into  the  Asylam,  Meystre  secretly 
look  from  us  a  piece  of  five  batzj*  he  denied  it  at  first  with  some 
degree  of  assurance,  but  circumst?nces  having  betrayed  him,  he 
avowed  the  theft  and  excused  himself  by  saying  that  it  was  not  worth 
the  trouble  of  speaking  of  it.  I  took  from  him  his  knife  and  the 
-cigars  which  he  had  in  his  pocket,  and  shut  Kim  tip  in  a  room 
''Where  I  could  observe  him.  Meystre  immediately  sought  to  go  out 
by  the  window;  but  being  prevented  by  the  iron  net-work,  he  re- 
turned to  the  door  with  the  intention  of  forcing  it '  Finding  that  it 
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misted  his  efforts,  he  attempted,  by  means  of  a  nail  to  tamper  with 
the  look.  New  deception!  He  exerted  all  his  energy  in  pushing 
hack  the  bolt  which,  probably  in  a  bad  condition,  yielded  to  hit 
perseverance.  .Once  free,  he  directed  himself  to  his  workshop,  fur- 
nished himself  with  cigars  and  matches  and  returned  to  his  prisofe 
When  questioned  on  this  act,  he  protested  that  he  had  not  gone  out* 
The  cigars  testifying  against  him,  he  replied  that  the  door  opened 
of  itself.  At  last  he  acknowledged  the  truth.  When  I  wished  to  shut 
him  up  elsewhere,  be  opposed  it,  threw,  himself  upon  me  with  jurjt 
and  pushed  me  back.  I  kept  him  under  lock  and  key  until  he  wa* 
better  disposed,  and  from  that  time  he  has  not  stolen.  * 

» 
Long  before  the  end  of  the  year  1845,  Meystre  began  to  have  hif 

thoughts  occupied  with  the  first  day  of  the  year,  which  he  designa^ 

ted  as  a  man  the   top  of  whose   head  was  furnished  with   horns* 

This  singularity  is  explained  by  his  recollections  of  infancy:  he  re* 

lates  that  when  he  was  yet  a  little  boy,  he  saw  on  this  day  masked 

persons  running  up  and  dovfn  the  city  with  horns  on  their  heads,  and 

that  the  night  was  passed  in  eating  and  drinking.    The  nearer  thif 

moment  approached,   the   more   bis    agitation    increased;    all  <  hit 

thoughts. were  concentrated  on  this  subject,  and  nothing,  absolutely 

nothing,  could  turn  them  from  it*    To  see  a  man  subjugated  to  this 

degree  by  mere  matters  of  sense  is  frightful,  and  never  did  this  uo* 

fortunate  young  man  inspire  us  with  so  much  pity  as  at  that  period* 

The  following  anecdote  will  finish  this   picture  :    On  New  Year's 

day  his  mother  sent  for  him,  and  brought  him  back  herself  at  nighty 

fall ;  some  minutes  afterward  I  missed  him,  though  the  gates  of  th^ 

enclosure  were  shut.    For  four  hours  I  sought  for  him  in  vaiQ 

throughout  the  city,  and  it  was  not  till  between  ten  and  eleven 

o'clock  that  he  was  brought  back  to  us,  and  then  under  the  influence- 

of  wine.    Some  young  people  had  met  him  in  the  street,  and  con* 

ducted  him  to.  an  inn.    The  next  day  when  I  asked  him  wherefore 

and  how:  be  had  gone  Qut,  he  replied  that  not  having  found   h\% 

companions  immediately,  he  felt  dull  and  took  advantage  of  an  open 

door  to  go  out    But  an  unexpected  circumstance  aided  in  disclosing, 

the  truth :  a  lent  in.  his  garments  excited  suspicion  as  to  the  place, 

where  he  had   probably  passed  out.     Being  interrogated  anew,  ha 

acknowledged  having  escaped  by  climbing  over  the  fence,  (which, 

with  the  wall  it  surmounted,  was  eight  feet  high,)  and  that  one  of 

the  pickets  had  caused  the  accident*    He  bad  gone  off  without  a 

guide  to  the  distance  of  five  or  six  hundred  paces.    Far  from  being, 

grieved  at  his  conduct,  he  showed  himself  decidedly  untraceable,  and, 

although  shut  up  the  whole  day,  he  was  quite  as  rebellions  in  thtt 
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Evening  as  id  fbe  moiningi  This  obstinacy  appeared  to  me  fa* 
Certain  a  presage  of  a  relapse,  and  the  danger  .Mejistre  ran  In  going 
dot  alone  was  too  imminent  fdr  me  not  to  repress  the  first  outbreaks 
of  this  spirit  of  independence.  In  order'  to  decide  a  crisis  in  tint 
ebaradter  of  this  young  man,  I  resolved  to  have  recourse  to  extreme 
dheans.  After  having  recalled  to  bis  mibd  his  conduct  on  due  even* 
Ing  *  before,  and  his  falsehoods  during  the  day,  and  expressed  the 
Sorrow  he  had  Occasioned  me,  I  inflicted  corporeal  punishment  upon 
him.  This  measure  might,  however,  hare  appeared  the  more  dan- 
gerous, Inasmuch  an  he  had  said  to  me  a  short  time  before  that  to 
strike  a  man  was  an  mworthy  action ;  but  in  my  determination  1 
had  counted  on  his  consciousness  of  guilt,  and  the  issue  justified  my 
Anticipations.  If,  in  the  cause  of  truth,  1  now  ask  myself,  could  not 
(he  same  result  hare  been  obtained  by  milder  means  f  I  find  myself 
unable  to  reply.  I  acknowledge,  however,  that  the  possible  abuse* oi 
(His  kind  of  correction  in  education  makes  me  detest  it. 

*  Meystre  soon  committed  a  new  fault.  One  evening;  I  saw  him; 
talking  before  the  cellar  where  some  on*  was  occupied  in  looking 
Ifter  the  wine.  I  asked  him  if  he  had  drunk  any,  and  although  he 
had  received  a  glass  of  it  from  the  housekeeper,  his  reply  was  in  the 
negative.  After  some  persistence,  be  acknowledged  the  act,  saying 
that  he  had  only  accepted  an  offer,  and  consequently  it  was  the  housed 
keeper  who  should  be  chided,  not  he.  Meystre**  tendency  to  falsifi- 
cation began  to  give  me  much  inquietude  and  I  postponed  the  pan* 
fahment  till  the  toext  day.  Then,  explaining  to  him  that  an  honest 
Jban  does  not  otter  falsehoods,  I  made  him  write  and  pronounce  the 
trord  lie.  I  then  shot  him  up,  placing  this  word  in  his  hand.  Be 
examined  H  several  times  and  appeared  to  reflect.  An  hour  aftef,: 
tohen  I  returned  to  the  room  where  he  was,  I  found  him  much  afflict* 
ed.  I  had  not  as  yel,  however,  any  positive  proof  that  he  had  grasps 
ed  the  meaning  of  the  word;  but,  a  few  days  lattr*  he  applied  it  i& 
I  manner  which  left  Me  in  no  doubt  with  respect  to  it.  His  com^ 
panions  baying  one  evening  told  him,  as  he  retired,  that  a  great 
Quantity  of  snow  had  fallen,  he  wished  the  next  day  to  convince  htm~ 
Self  ef  the  fact,  and  as  it  had  melted  during  tins  night,  he  said  tc 
them  with  an  animated  voice:  Lie,  no  mou>. 

•  * 

•  Facts  authorize  «s  in  saying  that  Meystre's  principal  fault  trat 
plucked  up  by  the  root'  as  soon  as  he  knew  the  name,  and  this  re* 
sntt  determined  me  to  defer  no  longer  the  introduction  of  religioua 
ideas,  although  till  then  carefully  avoided  in  bis  lessons.  The  fi>K 
Ifcwieg  facts  will  give  sp  idea  of  the  religions  development  he  had 
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ttfeiiied  before  I  occupied  myself  with  the  matter*  At  his  entrance 
into  oar  establishment,  Ihe  prayers  of  the  blind  children  excited  hjp 
Xnirtb;  but  a  single  admonition  sufficed  to  make  him  change  couur 
tenajMtt.  Oar  young  bliod  pupils,  with  whom  he  qasily  learned  to 
converse,  relate  that  he  often  a&ed  them  questions  concerning  th# 
prayer,  and  that,  among  others,  one  evening  finding  them  with  theif 
hands  clasped,  he  asked  them  if  they  were  speaking  to  the  sun*  Tbt 
one  whom  he  addressed,  replied  that  they  were  speaking  to  some  out 
like  a"  man,  who  lived  far  on  high.  After  a  moment's  reflection,  th# 
deaf  mute  informed  himself  whether  it  was  necessary  to  cry  very 
loudly  in  order  to  be  heard.  After  reflecting  again,  be  inquired  if  this 
fating  similar  to  notes  was  also  mortal  like  then*.  We  have  oftep 
had  occasion  t6  observe  with  what  respect  he  was  imbued  for  the 
sun,  on  account  of  its  agreeable  and  beneficent  heat,  and  he  express- 
ed his  gratitude  by  saying  that  no  one  should  ever  shake  his  fist 
against  this  heavenly  body.  ' 

We  also  found  in  Meystre.  the  idea  of  the  resurrection,  without 
knowing  how  he  obtained  it  It  is  supposable,  however,  that  it  was 
communicated  to  him  by  his  mother.  I  will  here  make  an  extract  of 
a  note  from  my  journal  on  this  subject.  "  On  the  seventh  of  Feb- 
ruary, (1846,)  we  took  advantage  of  the  fine  weather  to  take  a 
.walk  in  the  cemetery  near  the  asylum.  As  I  passed  a  grave  stone 
with.  Meystre,  I  made  him  touch  it  Hardly  had  his  hand  come  in 
Contact  with  the  stone,  than  he  recoiled  as  if  struck  with  an  electrit 
shook,  at  the  same  time  showing  that  a  man  had  been  buried  there 
who  would  rise  again  and  go  up*  to  the  sky*  At  the  same  time  his 
whole  person  became  radiant  with  animation,  and  a  heavenly  bright* 
ness  passed  over  him.  A  minute  afterward  he  set  himself  to  ex** 
amining  the  epitaph  carved  upon  it.  With  a  joy  beyond  all  expres- 
sion, b$  attempted  to  decipher  it,  and  succeeded  in  reading  these 
words:  Here  teste  Jtdia,  of  which  he  pronounced  the  first  and  tbt 
last.  After  I  had  explained  to  him  the  word  rest,  he  said  that  the 
word  Julius  was  not  written  with  ia  at  the  end,  and  that  he  did  not 
know  what  this  meant  To  understand  these  observations,  it  is 
necessary  to  know  that  one  of  our  blind  pupils  is  called  Julius,  9 
name  he  had  already  learned  to  pronounce,  but  the  feminine  of 
which  he  did  not  know." 

We  have  now  come  to  that  period  where  religious  and  moral 
Ideas  Were  associated  wttb  instruction  in  language.  The  idea  of 
God  was  the  object  of  the  first  step*    To  arrive- at  it  1  chose  these 
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sentences:  Who  made  thai  bread  ?  Of  what  U  the  bread'  made? 
Who  made  the  flour?  Whence  came  the  giain?  Who  made  the 
wheat  to  grow?  Meystre  replied:  The  sun.  Who  made  the  stmt 
Seeing  him  perplexed  by  this  last  question,  I  disclosed  to  him  the 
author  of  all  things,  designating  Him  as  the  being  to  whom  men 
address  their  prayers.  The  joy  diffused  over  his  person  was  a  mix* 
lure  of  reverence  and  emotion.  The  profound  impression  which  he 
had  just  received  was  without  doubt  that  of  boundless  satisfaction  at 
having  learned  the  name  of  him  whom  man  adores,  and  at  knowing 
him  as  the  creator  of  the  sun.  He  found  it  so  natural  that  every- 
thing should  have  an  author,  that  he  was  less  surprised  at  the  pow- 
tr  of  God  than  at  the  impotence  of  the  miller  who  could  not  make 
the  grain,  and  compared  the  latter  to  a  man  whose  hands  had  been 
tut  off,  adding  that  they  had  been  arrested  in  their  work. 

At  this  period,  we  began  the  conjugation  of  verbs,  and  I  took  the 
verb  to  think  as  the  starting  point,  always  making  an  application  of 
its  meaning  in  such  phrases  as  these:  Man  thinks.  Things  which  do 
not  live  do  not  think.  The  man  v  ho  prays  thinks  of  God.  In  pro* 
portion  as  he  advanced  in  thij  direction,  the  character  of  his  con- 
versation gradually  changed,  rising  from  the  original  gross  materi- 
alism to  abstract  ideas.  Without  any  suggestion  from  others,  he  be- 
gan to  pray  with  a  loud  voice  in  the  evening  before  retiring  to  rest 
His  prayer  consisted  in  the  repetition  ol  the  words:  Je  pense  a  Dieu. 
I  think  of  God.  Let  any  one  imagine,  if  possible,  my  emotion,  when  1 
heard  him  for  the  first  time  performing  this  simple  and  impressive 
act  of  worship.  T,  one  day,  found  him  much  occupied  in  concen- 
trating the  rays  of  the  sun  with  a  lens,  and  as  I  touched  his  hand, 
he  said  to  mc  :  Je  pense  a  Dieu,  (f  am  thinking  of  God) 

Meystre,  in  his  reflections,  frequently  associated  God  and  the  sun: 
•he  once  wished  to  know  if  the  latter,  at  its  origin,  was  as  small  as 
the  head  of  a  pin,  or  wheiber  it  had  always  been  such  as  it  is  now ; 
^whether  God  is  spherical  like  the  sun,  and  how  he  sustains  himself 
in  space.  The  idea  of  a  God  under  the  form  of  a  celestial  body  ap- 
peared to  satisfy  him  better  than  that  of  a  God  like  a  man,  because 
he  could  not  reconcile  the  external  attributes  of  the  latter  with  the 
omnipotence  of  a  Creator,  As  the  embarrassment  in  which  he 
found  himself  in  respect  to  these  particulars  occasionally  degenera- 
ted into  pleasantry,  prudence  required  that  we  should  avoid  this 
<ab)s*  hy  giving  a  new  direction  to  his  desire  for  knowledge.  I 
kept  him  near  me,  one  evening,  until  our  young  blind  pupil*  wire 
ailetp,  then  conducted  h.m  to  them  and  made  him  aoftly  touch  their 
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v  heads.  Then  I  said  to  my  pupil  that  these  children  were  like  the 
dead,  that  they  were  not  thinking,  but  that  God  was  thinking  of 
them,  that  he  was  thinking  of  all  men,  that  he  thought  always  and 
never  slept. 

9 

Many  of  the  reflections  of  Meystre,  which  involuntarily  recall  cer- 
tain passages  in  Cicero's  treatise,  De  natura  deorum,*  are  not  the 
only  ones  in  which  he  entered  into  the  views  of  the  ancients.  We 
also  observed  in  him  a  disposition  to  personify  the  phenomena  of 
nature.  Thus  after  a  strong  north  wind,  which  continued  for  sev- 
eral days,  he  asked  if  the  wind  was  not  yet  tired. 

I  will  dwell  on  but  one  of  the  conclusions  which  can  be  drawn 
from  these  facts;  it  has  reference  to  general  grammar.  Does  not  the 
last  peculiarity  mentioned  favor  the  opinion  that,  primarily,  the 
subject  of  thought  presents  itself  as  an  animated  being,  and  conse- 
quently the  predicate  as  the  expression  of  its  organic  functions,  as 
we  see  it  in  phrases  which  have  a  figurative  sense,  such  as,  La 
nature  sommeille;  la  brise  soupire  f  {Nature  slumbers;  the  breeze 
sig.is.)  The  predicates  of  the  following  examples:  Varbre  verdet, 
Parbre  seche,  Varbre  est  sec,  (  The  tree  is  growing  green,  the  tree  is 
drying  up,  the  tree  is  dry,)  express  three  phrases  of  the  same  ao 
tivity.  In  the  first  case,  the  vitality  is  going  on  increasing;  in  the 
second  diminishing;  in  the  third  it  has  ceased.  Thus  the  predicate 
expressed  by  the  auxiliary  and  the  adjective,  forms  no  exception  to 
the  general  rule. 

The  verb  to  think  suggested  numerous  questions  to  Meystre.  lie 
inquired  whether  animals  thought  and  dreamed,  and  what  was  their 

•  Lib.  I.  cap.  8.  Audit*,  inqnit  noo  ....  neque  veto  nrandum  ipeum,  animo  et  •eaaOHM 
pnaditmn  rotundum,  Tolubilem,  ardontem  Veum,  portenta  et  miracula  non  diaserentinm 
philoeophorem,  ted  Bomniantium. 

Cap.  10.  Nuno  autem  hactenus  admlrabor  eorum  taiditatem,  qui  animantent,  immortalem, 
et  enndem  beafcum,  rotw*dum  mi  welint,  quod  ea  forma  uflam  negat  ene  pulohriorun  Plait. 

At  mihl  vol  ojlindri,  rel  quadiati,  rel  ooni,  val  pyxamidii  videter  esee  formodor.  Qua  rtm 
tributar  Titaiiti  r*w$jo  J)to  t 

Lib.  II.,  cap.  IS.  Interea,  Vcllci,  soli,  qmeeo,  pne  to  ferre,  vos  plane  expertes  ease  dot- 
bines.  'Conam  tibi  ab  et  cjlindrum  et  pyramidem  pulchriorem,  quam  sphaeram,  rideri. 
Konnn  etiam  oealorem  judicium  habetis.  Bed  rint  iita  pakshrlora  domtaxat  adspeotu :  quod  * 
ajiMtamenipfumaonridetur;  Quid  enim  putehrimi  ea  flgura,  quae  aolaomnes  alias  Qgnrat 
eomplexa  eaatinet,  quBsqae  nibU  aaperitatii  habere,  nihil  offenrionii  potest,  nihil  inoisnm  afc- 
galls,  nihil  anffactibua ,  nihil  eminent,  nibU  laconocum  % 

lib.  I„  eap.  17, 18.  fled  ad bano oon&rmandam  opnionem  anqnirit  animus  et  formam et 
vUam  et  actionem  mentis,  *tque  agltattoem  m  Deo.  Aode  fbtma  eqokLem  partim  natara 
«at  admooet  partim  talk  dseat* 

(Eeplj  of  Ootta,  efcap.  STfe  ST.) 
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language;  whether  children  could  think  and  speak  from  their  birth, 
or  whether  it  was  necessary  to  teach  these  to  them.  The  person  to 
whom  he  addressed  the  first  of  these  que5tions  replied  m  the  nega- 
tive: he  expressed  himself  grieved  at  it,  because,  as  he  said,  ears, 
eyes  and  teeth,  with  a  head  void  of  thought,  were  nothing.  Having 
dreamed  one  night  that  a  wolf  (tbe  character  of  which  be  had 
learned  through  description)  had  attempted  to  devour  Urn,  he  said 
that  every  dream  was  a  lie;  but  that  nevertheless  to  dream  was  to 
think  a  little,  and  that  he  took  pleasure  in  it;  because  it  was  always 
better  to  think  a  little  than  not  at  all.  In  connection  with  this  sub- 
ject, he  asked  if  the  dead  had  still  the  power  qf  dr  taming.  He  es- 
timates the  worth  of  a  man  by  the  force  of  his  mind,  and  the  saga* 
city  he  shows  in  this  respect  is  surprising* 

.  For  this  reason,  children  have,  according  to  him,  a  less  intrinsic 
value  than  grown  persons,  and  he  once  expressed  this  opinion  when 
touching  the  corpse  of  a  child  two  years  of  age.  He  seriously  asked 
a  person  who  happened  to  be  there,  if  she  felt  disposed  tn  weep;  but 
without  waiting  for  her  answer,  he  added  that  this  little  boy  had  not 
thought  enough  to  have  his  death  excite  tears..  Meystre  knows  so 
well  the  character  and  abilities  of  those  habitually  around  him,  that 
"  he  addresses  to  each  tbe  kind  of  questions  to  which  they  can  best 
reply.  On  the  arrival  of  a  new  pupil,  be  feels  of  his  hands  and 
head,  and  thus  judges  at  first  touch  of  bis  measure  of  intellectual  ca- 
pacity. 

When  in  this  peculiar  instruction,  1  have  met  with  any  difficulty, 
I  have  always  applied  to  nature  to  resolve  it,  ami  she  has  ever  come 
to  say  aid.    The  obstacles  presented  by  the  employment  of  certain 
words,  abstract  in  their  signification,  have  disappeared  as  soon  as 
*their  exact  meaning  was  well  understood.    To  arrive,  for  examjAe, 
'at  the   exact  signification  of  the  word  to  support 3  the  way  is  not 
Jong,  and  I  have  partially  pursued  it  with  Meystre*    After  making 
bin  conjugate  the  verb  porter  (to  carry)  I  suspended  a  weight  to  a 
(•tick,  asking  him:  Does  the  stick  think  f    Meystre:  No,  it  does  not 
think%    Then  I  constructed  the  sentence:   The  stick  supports  the 
weight    Do  you  think?     Yes,  I  think.     Giving  him  thq.  same 
weight :  Do  you  support  the  weight  ?    JVb,  /  carry  the  weight. .  I 
•  then   brought  the   two  sentences  into   comparison.    Man   carrier 
Things  support.    I  stopped  there  for  the  time,  waiting  for  circum- 
stances to  suggest  the  proper  application  of  tbe  word.    It  would  then 
/be  explained  to  tbe  pupil  that  man  supports  when  sorrow  or  injustice 
rest  heavily  upon  him  as  a  weight)  without  hi*  being  able  to  shake 
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them  riff,  he  being  similar  under  thtfse  circumstances  to  the  slick 
wtich  has  no  will.  The  comparison  of  language  with  the  world  of 
flense  n  a  subject  of  great  interest,  and  we  cannot  forget  with  impu- 
nity in  all  intellectual  development,  that  sensible  objects  are  the  start- 
ing points. 

We  will  now  resume  the  thread  of  our  narrative.  Meystre  has 
been  in  our  house  eighteen  months.  During  this  interval,  his  me* 
chanical  talents  have  been  developed  in  a  remarkable  manner.  He 
is  able  to  turn  fire  screens,  salt-cellars,  boxes,  halls,  cslses,  etc.,  with 
the  taste  and  exactness  of  a  good  workman  who  can  see,  and  no  one 
leaves  him  without  admiring  his  skill.  He  demands  of  others  the 
same  care  and  the  same  perfection,  and  when,  for  example,  the  young 
blind  pupils  lay^the  ground  work  of  straw  matting  obliquely,  Mey- 
stre ironically  observes  to  them  that  they  understand  nothing  of  the 
level.  The  habits  of  order  and  propriety  which  distinguish  him 
might  serve  as  a  model.  The  proceeds  of  his  manual  labor,  at  shof> 
prices,  would,  at  present,  meet  about  the  third  part  of  the  expense 
of  his  maintenance* 

In  respect  to  language,  Meystre  is  on  the  point  of  endeavoring  to 
construct  sentences,  and  his  attempts  are  generally  very  logical.  Thus, 
instead  of  saying;  Notts  ecrivons  (we  write)  he  says:  Nous  plumons, 
(we  pen,)  and  Vous  mensem  gez9  (you  falsehood,)  for  vous  mentez 
(you  tell  a  falsehood  or  you  lie.)  He  comprehends  the  difference 
between  pronunciation  in  a  low  voice  and  any  other,  and  I  take  ad- 
vantage of  it  not  to  fatigue  his  lungs  too  much.  His  articulation  is 
sufficiently  distinct  to  enable  even  persons  who  are  not  accustomed  to 
it,  to  follow  it.  In  order  to  increase  his  means  of  communication, 
we  have  taught  him  the  manuscript  alphabet:  we  trace  the  letters 
with  his  finger  on  the.  palm  of  his  hand,  or  on  a  table,  making  him 
pronounce  them  at  the  same  time.  The  speech  of  the  deaf  mute 
serves  here  to  mark  the  operation.*  The  use  which  this  deaf  mute 
has  learned  to  make  of  articulation  shows  of  what  value  it  is  to  him. 
One  evening*  when  he  retired,  he  said  to  us:  Sleep  well.  On  my 
inquiring  of  whom  he  had  learned  this  sentence,  Meystre  referred  me 
to  a  young  domestic.  Surprised,  I  interrogated  her  on  the  subject, 
and  she,  tojd  me  that  Meystre  frequently  met  her  as  he  passed  about 
the  house,  and  stopped  her  from  time  to  time,  to  enter  into  conversa- 
tion.   As  she  did  not  understand  him,  he  seized  her  hand,  pronounced 

•Thta  plan  was  niggestod  to  me  hj  Mr.  Eotel,  director  of  the  Inrtttntion  for  the  Deaf  sad 
D«mb  at  Frankfort  onto*  Main*. 


letters,  and  taught  her  to  make  the  corresponding  signs  of  'be  man- 
ual alphabet  Thus  the  blind  deaf  mute  instructed  this  girl  in  dac- 
tylology. Initiated  in  this  language,  she  in  her  turn  Caught  new  words 
and  new  phrases  to  her  master. 

The  change  in  Meystre's  Existence,  though  so  complete,  has  not 
altered  the  affection  he  entertained  for  his  family,  especially  to  his 
mother  and  his  deaf-mute  brother,  of  whom  he  speaks  often.  The 
latter  also  expresses  great  satisfaction  that  Edward  is  receiving  an 
education,. and  during  a  visit  which  he  made  him,  he  wrote  these 
words  to  me :  My  brother  is  very  feeble  in  mind,  but  he  makes 
progress. 

Among  the  numerous  incidents  which  'characterize  the  develop* 
ment  of  this  young  man,  there  is  one  which  especially  testifies  to 
the  power  which  one  idea,  responding  to  the  wants  of  human  na- 
ture, can  exercise  over  a  heart  simple  and  exempt  from  vice.  About 
a  year  after  the  theft  committed  by  Meystre,  a  blind  boy  took  some 
batz*  from  one  of  his  companions.  Questioned  in  his  turn,  Edward 
said,  with  a  solemn  air,  that  he  was  innocent;  that  this  conscious- 
ness rendered  him  happy,  and  that  he  would  not  steal  more  because 
that  God  knew  his  thoughts.  In  his  agitation,  he  went  out  as  if  to 
reflect,  returned  in  a  few  minutes,  addressed  himself  to  the  guilty 
boy,  related  to  him  the  theft,  and  asked  him  if  he  was  not  the  au- 
thor of  it.  Struck  with  the  hesitation  with  which  he  replied,  he 
questioned  him  anew,  end  in  so  earnest  a  manner,  at  the  same  time- 
exclaiming  :  Liey  God,  that  the  young  blind  boy  in  his  embarrass- 
ment pushed  him  back  and  betrayed  himself  by  this  roughness  of 
manner. 

Such  a  pupil  reacts  necessarily  on  the  master  who  instructs  him, 
and  as,  in  this  instruction,  ideas  take  so  positive  a  character,  the 
master  is  led  in  like  manner  to  render  an  account  to  himself  of  the 
definite  object  he  proposes  to  attain.  Many  have  asked  me  what 
this  object  is.  The  question  suggests  another  :  Why  are  we  here 
below?  Is  not  the  woild  a  visible  thought,  and  should  it  not  be  in 
accordance  with  this  thought  that  ours  should  be  developed,  in  order 
that  we  may  be  able  to  comprehend  another  creation,  that  which  is 
summed  up  in  Jesus  Christ?  To  explore  with  Meystre  the  truths  of 
the  gospel  is  a  work,  the  result  of  which  I  abstain  from  prejudging. 

•  A  ftofcr  is  a  cola  rath  aaarl j  tbnt  otatt. 
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(We  find  some  farther  details  concerning  Meystre  in  the  Third 
Report  of  the  Institution,  bringing  down  the  progress  of  his  instruc- 
tion to  the  year  1850,    They  are  too  interesting  to  be  omitted.) 

"  In  responding  to  your  request  to  know  further  of  Meystre's  case, 
I  shall  confine  myself  scrupulously  to  the  facts  observed  in  the  de- 
velopment, always  interesting,  always  instructive,  of  this  young 
man.  Persons  in  his  condition  seem'  to  be  particularly  destined  to 
throw  light  upon  man  and  upon  his  interior  nature.  Hence  those 
to  whom  such  beings  are  confided  have,  so  to  speak,  a  sacerdotal 
office  to  fulfil  towards  society.  Woe  to  them  if  they  abuse  it  in 
departing  from  the  truth.  A  small  number  of  details  will  suffice  to 
characterise  the  interior  life  of  Meystre. 

"  An  orator  has  well  said  that  time  has  made  an  alliance  with 
truth.  Often  new  and  luminous  ideas  show  themselves  suddenly, 
like  flashes,  with  Meystre.  It  is  those  ideas  that  must  be  seized 
and  preserved,  eithet  for  the  interest  of  his  own  development,  or  for 
that  of  psychology  in  general.  But  that  they  should  become  fixed 
in  him,  it  is  necessary  to  return  to  them  often  and  for  a  long  time. 
Hence,  (hough  Meystre  is  in  the  strength  of  youth,  and  capable  of 
great  efforts,  he  requires  time,  and  even  much  time  to  mature  his 
ideas;  and  it  is  this  that  I  would  express  in  recalling  the  sentence, 
— Time  has  made  an  alliance  with  truth. 

"  Here  is  one  of  those  spontaneous  ideas  of  which  I  was  just  speak* 
ing.  Being  occupied  one  day  with  the  attempt  to  teach  the  young 
blind  and  deaf-mute  girl  to  speak,  Meystre  remarked  with  a  sign 
of  contempt,  that  she  bad  no  intelligence,  and  that  nothing  could  be 
done.  But  after  an  instant  of  reflection,  this  contempt  changed  to 
sadness:  "  Jeanne  does  not  think  of  God,"  said  he,  locking  his 
Lands  on  his  heart  in  sign  of  sorrow.  He  reflected  again;  the  con- 
vulsive movement  of  his  lips  announced  that  his  mind  was  painfully 
occupied.  The  physiognomy  again  changed  suddenly:  beaming 
with  joy  he  rose  and  repeated:  "  Jeanne  does  not  think  of  God,  but 
God  thinks  of  her,  and  that  is  enough." 

"  On  the  death  of  the  mother  of  Meystre,  which  happened  a  few 
months  since,  a  new  horizon  has  opened  before  him,  and  after  a 
period  of  dejection,  his  religious  sentiments  have  become  much  de- 
veloped by  this  circumstance,     Day  before  yesterday,  he  related  to 
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that  he  had  dreamed  several  times  that  his  mother  tame  to  em* 
brace  him;  that  he  then  awaked,  and  not  finding  her  near  him, 
burqt  into  tears."  • 

I  composed  for  Meystre  the  following  prayer  : 

"  My  God,  I  worship  thee*  Thorn  hast  made  the  heavens,  the  earth 
and  the  pea,  and  all  things  that  are  in  them.  Thou  hast  formed  my 
body  with  wisdom  and  hast,  given  me  an  immortal  soul,  I  thank 
thee  for  that,  I  can  work  with  my  hands,  and  for  that  I  can  think 
of  thee.  I  am  grieved  that  I  have  offended  thee  by  committing 
$jns»  Forgive  me  my  sins,  and  receive  me  into  Heare*  when  my 
Jast  hour  shall  corner" 

"  The  first  part  of  this  prayer  gave  him  much  pleasure;  but  the 
jecond,  that  is,  the  part  beginning  with,  "  I  am  grieved,"  &c;,  pro- 
foundly agitated  and  tormented  himv  This  determined  me  to  ^ban- 
idon  it,  and  to  stop  with  the  preceding  phrase.  By  reflecting  on  the 
symptoms  which  I  have  just  reported,  you  will  comprehend  that 
Abey  are  a  call  to  the  gospel,  towards  which  Ihave  made  the  first 
step  with  Meystre.  During  four  years  I  have  sought  the  point  of 
departure  -in  this  instruction,  and  since  I  have  found  it  I  feel  myself 
humbled  that  I  had  to  seek  so  long  for  an  idea  .  that  seem?  to  pre- 
sent itself  even  to  the  most  superficial  examination.  The  method 
which  I  follow  in  this  special  case,  to  teach  the  gospel,  will  make 
the  subject  of  another  report" 


(H.) 

We  know  not  whether  the  teacher  of  the  deaf  mute  school  of 
Strasburg  is  a  relative  of  the  Professor  of  that  name  whose  system 
of  instruction  created  such  a  sensation  twenty-five  or  thirty  years 
since.  It  is  evident,  however,  that  the  teacher  of  Strasburg  follows 
quite  closely  the  method  proposed  by  his  distinguished  namesake; 
and  the  preface  to  the  Abridgement  of  Scripture  History,  (the  pre* 
face  written  by  Mr.  Desir6  Ordinaire,  (the  same  who  had  been  Di- 
rector  of  the  Royal  Institution  of  Paris  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,) 
prescribes  by  authority,  to  the  primary  schools  of  the  department  that 
mode  of  teaching  children  to  read  recommended  by  Prof.  Jacoutot, 
«•  g*f  beginning  with  the  title,  the  teacher  points  out  the  word  abridge- 
ment, and  makes  the  pupil  repeat  it  after  him,  and  then  successively 
each  word,  till  the  pupil  can  repeat  each  from  memory.  He  then 
passes  to  the  title  of  the  first  chapter,  and  to  the  first  sentence, "  God 
made  the  world  in  six  days,"  the  pupil  repeating  each  word  from 
memory,  and  by  recollecting  its  order  in  the  sentence,  pointing  out 
each  word  when  required.  If  he  errs,  he  is  made  to  begin  with  the 
beginning  of  the  sentence,  and  place  his  finger  on  each  word  in  suc- 
cession as  he  repeats  it,  till  he  comes  to  the  one  required.  Gradu- 
ally the  pupil  will  learn  to  recognize  the  words  by  their  general  ap- 
pearance, before  as  yet  knowing  a  single  letter.  It  is  not  till  after 
he  has  thus  committed  to  memory  several  sections  of  the  book,  and 
can  recognize  by  the  eye  each  word  in  them,  that  he  is  introduced 
to  the  analysis  of  words  into  letters. 

Without  intending  here  to  express  a  decided  judgment  on  the 
merits  of  this  method,  we  may  observe  that  the  end  would  probably 
be  attained  sooner  by  using  a  collection  of  short  words,  so  arranged 
as  to  lead  the  pupil  early  to  remark,  ot  himself,  the  similarity  of  ap- 
pearance corresponding  to  similarity  of  sounds  and  syllables, — e.  g., 
cap,  cat,  can,  map,  mat,  man.  hat,  pan,  etc. 
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IN  ASSEMBLY,  APRIL  5, 1852. 


REPORT 

Of  the  committee  on  public  lands  on  the  petition  of 

Augustus  Cornwall  for  relief. 

The  committee  on  public  lands,  in  the  matter  of  the  peti- 
tion of  Augustus  Cornwall  asking  compensation  for  giving  infor- 
mation of  escheated  lands,  which  was  deferred  to  them, 

REPORT : 

That  the  committee  have  had  the  same  under  consideration ; 
that  it  appears  from  the  petition  that  one  James  Matheson,  late  of 
the  city  of  New- York,  departed  this  life  about  the  2d  of  March, 
1851,  seised  in  fee  simple  of  about  thirteen  hundred  acres  of 
land  in  the  county  of  Delaware,  without  leaving  any  heirs  or 
next  of  kin  in  the  United  States,  capable  of  holding  or  inheriting 
real  estate ;  that  the  said  lands  escheated  to  the  State ;  that  an 
agreement  was  executed  between  the  said  Matheson  in  his  life- 
time, and  one  Eugene  Courtney,  to  convey  said  real  estate  to  said 
Courtney  upon  terms  in  said  agreement  mentioned ;  that  the  pe- 
titioner, with  a  good  deal  of  trouble  and  labor,  and  at  considera- 
ble expense,  searched  out  the  evidence  of  such  escheat,  and  gave 
information  thereof  to  the  Commissioners  of  the  Land  Office,  and 
submitted  the  papers  containing  the  evidence  of  such  escheat  to 
them ;  that  it  appears  from  the  papers  on  file,  and  the  records  in 
the  Land  Office,  that  such  evidence  was  satisfactory  to  the  Com- 
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missioners,  and  conclusive  as  to  the  title  of  the  State.  That  said 
Courtney  had  made  some  payments  on  the  said  agreement  in  the 
life  time  of  said  Matheson ;  Aat.th#  whole  amount  to  be  paid  by 
said  agreement  was  $1,950 ;  that  the  balance  unpaid  at  the  death 
of  said  Matheson,  on  said  agreement,  was  $1,435.  That  it  ap- 
pears by  the  records  in  the  Land  Office  a  patent  was  issued  to  said 
Courtney* for  said  lands,  and  that  said  Courtney  executed  a  mort- 
gage to  the  State,  on  the  said  lands,  in  Novefnber,  185],  securing 
the  payment  of  said  sum  of  $1,435  in  four  instalments,  (first 
one  in  January,  1852,)  with  interest ;  and  that  your  committee 
believe  such  security  to  be- abundantly  ample  for  said  amount. 
That  it  appears  that,  by  the  law  as  it  existed  heretofore,  the  Com- 
missioners of  the  Land  Office  were  empowered  to  allow  for  such 
services  a  fixed  proportion  of  the  value  of  the  property,  which 
■was  repealed  in  1845 j  that  since  that  time  the  Legislature  have 
appropriated  money  for  such  services,  and  paid  for  them  in  the 
proportions  of  the  former  statute. 

Tour  committee,  believing  that  the  petitioner  ought  justly  to 
be  allowed  a  compensation  for  the  service  he  has  rendered,  have 
come  to  a  favorable  conclusion  therefore  on  his  petition,  and  ask 
leave  to  introduce  a  bill.  ■ 
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IN  ASSEMBLY,  APRIL  8, 1852. 


REPORT 

Of  Committee  on  State  Prisons  on  the  reference  of  a 

resolution  thereto. 

Mr.  A.  Rbwe  from  the  committee  on  State  prisons,  to  which 
was  referred  the  following  resolution — 

"  In  Assembly,  March  22rf,  1852. 
"  Whereas,  The  Legislature  of  this  State  did,  at  their  annual 
session  in  1851,  appoint  a  select  committee  to  investigate,  daring 
the  recess  of  the  Legislature,  and  report  to  this  House,  into  cer- 
tain charges  and  misdemeanors  alleged  to  be  practiced  in  the  go- 
vernment and  management  of  the  State  prisons,  of  this  State ; 
and  whereas,  the  said  committee  did  make  such  investigation  as 
above  directed,  and  on  the  7th  day  of  January  last  past  report  to 
this  House  the  result  of  their  labors ;  and  whereas,  by  said  re- 
port it  appears  there  is  gross  mismanagement,  raal-ad  ministration 
and  cruelty,  in  the  conducting  of  the  affairs  of  the  said  prisons, 
thereby  preventing  the  ends  and  objects  for  which  said  prisons 
should  be  used ;  therefore, 

"  Resolved,  That  the  standing  committee  on  State  prisons  of 
this  House,  are  hereby  i£$tructf4  *p4  required  to  bring  before 
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this  Assembly  such  a  bill  as  in  their,  opinion  shall  most  effectual- 
ly remove  all  the  existing  evils  and  grounds  of  complaint." 

» 

REPORTS : 

That  the  Committee  have  had  the  subject  therein  referred  Jo 
under,  consideration,  and  are  deeply  sensible  of  the  evils  counec- 
ted  with  the  management  of  our  State  prisons.  The  report  of 
the  select  committee  appointed  by  the  last  session  of  this  House, 
which  has  been  presented  to  the  present  Assembly,  has  created 
among  all  classes  of  the  community  a  profound  interest  in  the 
whole  subject  of  prison  government.  The  public  journals  have 
commented  upon  the  wrongs  set  iorth,  with  a  commendable  de- 
gree of  severity.  And  your  committee  have  witnessed  among 
the  members  of  the  Legislature  a  manifest  anxiety  that  some 
rejnedy  sbould.be  devised  to  meet  the  evils  so.  vividly  portrayed. 
Among  the  first  objects  to  be  attained  in  making  any  reform,  is 
to  arrive  at  a  full  and  correct  knowledge  of  the  evils  to  be  over- 
-conie.  -  In  this  viovv  the  report  alluded  to  has-been  of  signal  Ser- 
vice, and  the  matter  onl>  needs  to  be  followed  up,  fend  kept  con- 
stantly in  view,  to  bring  about  the  desired  improvement. 

Every  thorough  investigation  of  prisons,  from  the  days  of 
Howard,  has  resulted  in  more  or  les&impioveraent.  either  in  its 
effect  on  public  opinion  or  in  the  incentives  it  has  aroused  on  the 
part  of  law-mak/ris  u>  frame  statutes  and  regulations  improving 
aqd  ameliorating  the  condition  of  the  prisons.  The  government 
of  Gjeat  B^ tain. has  brought  the  subject  of  prisote  examinations 
to  great  perfection,  la  that  country  tit*  most  minute  and  com* 
pxehensive  examinations  ane  annually  made  by  an  intelligent 
board  of  examiners.  In  France  and  other  countries  in. Europe  the 
same  thing, is  ijoiie  to  a  greater  txr  leaser  extent.  Conimissfonen 
pn  th#  pprt  of  several  foreign  governments,  have  been'seut  over 
to  this  country  to  examine  our  prisons,  that  they  might  if  possi* 
ble  gain  any  new  ideas  on  the  subject.  In  our  own  State  and 
pouniry  comparatively  little  has  yet  been  done  towards  obtaining 
correct  and  full  information  as  to  the  workings  of  bur  penitent 
tiary '  system.  Your  committee  cannot  believe  that  this  State 
which  was  among  the  first  to  make  improvements  in  prison  disci- 
pline will  new  be  slow  to  prosecute  those  'iitfpr^f  emettt* 4tf  (he 
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highest  attainable  end.  No  subject  more  deeply  concerns  the 
dearest  interests  of  society  than  this.  The  great  question  is, 
shall  the  thousands  of  criminals  annually  discharged  from  our 
prisons  go  out  as  men  reformed  and  with  a  determination  and  ca- 
pacity to  become  good  and  useful  members  of  society,  or  shall 
they  be  discharged  only  to  renew  their  depredations  upon  com- 
munity, with  increased  zeal  and  a  blood-thirsty  vengeance.  The 
improvements  proposed  by  enlightened  thinkers  on  the  subject 
of  penology,  involve  this  question,  and  it  becomes  us  as  legisla- 
tors to  afford  all  the  facilities  possible  for  their  attainment. 

Your  committee  would  therefore  recommend  the  following  res* 
olutions : 

Resolved,  That  the  Governor  be  authorized  to  appoint  three 
commissioners,  Whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  take  the  whole  subject 
of  the  government,  management  and  discipline,  of  our  prisons, 
penitentiaries  and  county  jails,  into  consideration,  and  to  prepare 
a  suitable  code  of  laws  for  their  government,  to  be  submitted  to 
the  next  Legislature. 

Resolved,  That  said  commissioners  have  full  power  to  visit  and 
examine  the  prisons,  penitentiaries,  houses  of  refuge  and  county 
jails,  of  this  State,  in  the  prosecution  of  their  labors ;  and  that 
they  report  the  results  of  their  examinations  to  the  next  Legisla- 
ture. 

Resolved,  That  the  Comptroller  be  directed  to  pay  said  com- 
missioners the  sum  of  three  dollars  per  day,  xnd  their  actual 
travelling  expenses,  during  the  time  employed  in  their  labors ; 
provided,  the  whole  amount  paid  to  each  commissioner  shall  not 
exceed  seven  hundred  and  fifty  dollars. 


*     t 
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REPORT. 

Of  'the  committee  on  commerce  and  navigation  on 

bridging  the  river  at  Albany. 

•  _  .t  ,  .  . 

Mr.  ward  from  the  committee  on  commerce  and  navigation,  to 

"which  Iras  referred  th6  bill  entitled  "An  act  to  attthbriie  the 

construction  of  a  bridge  across  the  Hudson  rivet  at  Albfaty,* 

•  *        * 

REPORTS  t 

That  at  the  firtt  meeting  held  by  jour  committee  upontbe  sqbr 
Ject,  they -vt ere  attended  by.a^laffge  number  of  persons  mostly 
residents  of  the  city  of  Troy,  These  desired  your  committee  fc> 
go  into  a  consideration  of  a  Urge  amount  of  testimony  fttop 
about  ten  years  since,  to  be  read  to  your  committee  and  common- 
ted  upon.  This  testimony  is  contained  in  the  journals  of  the 
thhe,aridWte  s&tiL  to  be' about  two  inches  in  thickness.  Uhey 
aMO  desired  to  bring  down  the  testimony  to  die  presort  prtkri, 
all  of  which,  it  was  stated,  would  occupy  about  fix  weefesroflfe 
time  of  any  committee,  should  they  be  excused  from  attendance 


«  *     •* 
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m  „  Your  <*>mmittec,  under  these  circumstances,  (and  there  not  be- 
ing  left  to  them  when  this  matter  was  first  submitted  to  tbeni 
more  than  two  'weeks  remaining  of  the  present  session  of  the  Le- 
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gislature,)  declined  to  take  any  testimony  or  hear  anything  on 
the  subject ;  and  hare  concluded  to  report  this  statement  of  facts 
to  the  Assembly,  with  such  remarks  as  they  might  reasonably  be 
expected  to  make,  founded  upon  facts  notorious  to  the  whole  peo- 
ple of  the  State. 

The  bridging  of  the  Hudson  at  Albany,  in  view  of  the  great 
and  Increasing  travel  and  traffic  which  seeks  that  point  by  rail- 
road, is  becoming  yearly  a  matter  of  more  urgent  consideration. 

In  the  opinion  of  this  committee  the  time  cannot  be  far,  distant 
when  the  Hudson  will  be  thus  bridged.  During  the  season  when 
the  river  is  closed  with  ice,  about  one  hundred  thousand  persons 
are  left  by  the  different  rail-roads  centering  there,  on  the  one  or 
other  side  of  the  river,  seeking  a  transit ;  and  about  the  same 
number  of  tons  of  freight  are  deposited  on  the  one  or  the  other 
side  of  the  Hudson. 

This  subject,  then,  becomes  of  moment  to  the  whole  people  of 
the  State,  and  the  mere  interests  of  rival  cities  (if  Albany  and 
Troy  can  be  so  considered  in  reference  to  this  matter,)  become 
of  trifling  importance. 

Tour  committee  entered  into  no  investigation  as  to  what  kind 
of  a  bridge  ought  to  be  built,  so  as  not  to  interfere  with  the  nav- 
igation of  the  river,  and  which  tfould  not  be  subject  to  the  same 
objections,  which  caused  the  structure  across  the  Ohio  river,  at 
Wheeling,  to  be  declared  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  an  improper  one. 

They  are  satisfied  that,  in  the  present  advanced  state  of  the 
engineering  art,  almost  any  end  can  be  attained  if  only  the  Moes- 
•eity  ami  the  capital  exist. 

0 

Whether,  therefore,  the  bridge,  as  proposed  tab*  built  by  the 
bill  referred  to  your  eomtftittee,  it  a  proper  one,  and  one  that 
will  not  injure  the  navigation  of  the  Hudson  river,  Jfottr  com- 
mittee flo  not  undertake  to  decide.  ••* 
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With 'these  general  observations  your  committee  submit  the 
bill  to  the  House  for  its  consideration,  and  ask  to  be  discharged 
from  a  further  consideration  of  the  subject. 

THEO.  A.  WARD,  Chairmen, 

SAMUEL  E.  JOHNSON, 

C.  J.  BUTLER, 

J.  B.  YOUNG, 

B.  SMITH. 
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.  REPORT 

'       '     •  

Of  the  Auditor  of  the  Canal  Department,  containing  es- 
timates for  ordinary  expenses  of  the  canals,  &c,  for 
the  fiscal  year  commencing  Oct  1,  185SJ. 

Canal  Department,    ) 
Albany -,  April  7, 1852.  X 

Estimate  for  the  fiscal  year  commencing  October  1st,  1952  on 
account  of  the  canal  debt,  and  the  cost  of  collection,  superin- 
tendence and  ordinary  repairs,  art.  7,  sec.  1,  Constitution : 

* 

On  account  of  Canal  thbt. 
For  interest  on  the  canal  debt,  (3rd 

Ed.,  Vol.  1,  page  214,  §  13,  R:  6.,)   #801,161  02 
For  expenses  of  office  at  Manhattan 
Co.  for  transfer  of  canal  stock,- (p. 

215,^20,) 2,288  98 

$803^0»  00 

Repairs  of  the  Copals. 
Salaries  of  three  Canal  Commission- 
ers, (p.  201,  fc  15,)  ,. 5^100  00 

Salaries  27  superintendents,  (p.  260, 

$95.) .*,,.        18,000  00 

Clerk  hire  for  superintendents,  (p. 

248,  §  16,  p.  051,  ^33,  andjoasolu-  . . 

tion  of  Canal  Board,) .   8,200  00 
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Pay  of  lock-tenders,  (p.  243,  §16,  p. 

251,  §33,) 93,200  00 

All  other  expenditures,  (p.  214,  §  12, 

p.  251,  §  33,  and  248,  §  16,) 635,350  00 

759,850  00 

Collection  of  t^lls. 

Salaries  of  41  collectors,   (p.  260, 

§95.)..." ....       23,700  00 

Clerk  hire  for  collectors,  (resolution 
of  Canal  Board,  and  p.  276,  §  195, 
p.  260,  §101,) '..        22,700  00 

Pay  of  25  canal  boat  inspectors,  (p. 

■ 

260,  §  101,  and  resolution  of  Canal 

Board,) 11,700  00 

Ofioft  rent  and  othtr  incidental  e&» 
*p€fti9*&<tf  collectors,  (p.  260,  §  101* 
and  resolution  of  Caial  Board,) .  *         fljtOO  00 

Pay  pf  fire  weighn^asters  and  their 
assistant*,  (p.  260,  §  101,  and  reso- 
lution of  Canal  Board,) 6,900  00 

—i — ' >       97,300  00 

Canal  Department. 

Salary  of  th*  Auditor,  (cha£.  162 
Laws  of  '48,  chap  56  Laws  of  fft, .  • 
and  p.  200,  §v63,  p.  213,  §  8,  and    , 
240,§10,)  ...... 1,500  00 

Clerk  hire,  (chap.  213  Laws  of  '48, 
and  chap.  400,  Laws  of  '49,). . .  < ,      :  5,&00  00 

printing  for  canals,  including  blank 
boota,  faftnsy  returns,  &c,  for 
fNHttl  Ctanmissioners,  collectors, 
superintendents,  and  all  other  ca- 
nal officers,  (chap*  24,  §  2,  Laws 
ofJ846,) -.....-.        -5,3*0  00 

Postage,  (p.  21 3,  §6,) *.....•  850  00 

|2xpreas  charge*  6fl  regains  of  all  «a-  •     • ;  • 
nal  officers  to  and  from  Canal  Zto* 
partment,  (p.  213,  §6,)  ...4 650  00 

Fuel,  (p.  180,  §f8*).*< *•„„...    900  001 
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Stationery,  (p.  180,  §  28,) 300  00 


i 


Account  books,  binding,  &c,  (p.  260, 
$101,) 250  00 

Costs  of  suits,  &c,  in  canal  matters, 
(p.  217,  §  31  and  39,) 700  00 

Pay  of  Lieut:  Governor  as  Commis- 
sioner of  the  Canal  Fund  and  as 
member  of  Canal  Board,  (p.  201, 
§9  and  10,) 1,000  00 

Tolls  refunded  and  penalties  remit- 
ted, (p.  270,  $  153,) 2,300  00 

Salary  of  State  Engineer  and  Sur- 
veyor, (chap.  72,  Laws  of  1848,).         2,500  00 

Travel  fees  of  State  Engineer  and 
Surveyor,  (chap.  72,  Laws  of  '48,)  200  00 

Canal  Appraisers,  (p.  256,  $  71,) . . .  400  00 

do  clerk  hire,  (p.  218, 

$  36,  chap.  80,  Laws  of  1851,) ....  800  00 

Annual  payment  to  Fort  Miller  bridge 
co.,  (resolution  of  Canal  Board 
1843,  June  21,  and  1844,  Jan.  2,) .  400  00 


14,550  00 


8,300  00 
#850,000  00 


G.  W.  NEWELL, 

Auditor. 
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IN  ASSEMBLY,  APRIL  10, 1852. 
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REPORT 

Of  the  comrttfttee  on  colleges,  academies  and  common 
schools,  on  the  memorial  of  Emma  Wtllard  and  oth- 
ers, in  behalf  of  female  education,  and  the  Troy  Fe- 
male Seminary. 

The  committee  on  colleges,  academies  and  common  schools,  to 
which  was  referred  the  application  for  encouraging  female  edu- 
cation by  affording  pecuniary  aid  to  the  Troy  Female  Seminary, 

REPORT: 

That  the  committee  recognize  the  Importance  of  female  educa- 
tion, not  only  as  regards  Initiatory  instruction,  but  in  those  high- 
er departments  of  knowledge  which  being  imparted  to  the  mind 
in  its  maturer  state,  more  powerfully  affect  its  development,  and 
exalt  its  character.  It  is  a  fact  that  in  the  advancement  of  soci- 
ety, there  are  so  many  new  and  exciting  channels  opened' to  the 
Industry  of  men,  that  they  cannot  be  depended  on  as  teachers  of 
children ;  and  furthermore  it  is  found  that  women  are  best  fitted 
by  natural  endowments  for  this  department  of  the  common  duty 
of  mankind.  In  order  to  carry  out  this  dictate  of  nature  that  the 
women  should  teach  the  children,  by  which  they  will  more  and 
inore  set  their  stamp  on  coming  generations,  it  appears  to  the 
committee  that  in  no  way  can  the  State  Legislature  more  advance 
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and  secure  the  future  best  interests  of  the  people,  than  by  en- 
couraging right  female  education ;  that  which  seeks  to  perfect 
the  woman  on  the  plan  of  nature ;  and  by  which  she  shall  be 
thoroughly  fitted  to  perform  all  the  duties  of  her  sphere,  and  dis- 
posed cheerfully  to  revolve  within  it. 

The  committee  further  report,  that  the  Troy  Female  Seminary 
doe*,  in  their  belief,  afford  such  right  female  education.  There 
i$  abundant  testimony  that  it  is  thorough  in  its  scientific  teaching ; 
that  it  watches  over  the  pupils  to  implant  good  principles,  to  form 
correct  habits  and  a  truly  feminine  character  and  deportment. 
No  elopement  from  that  school  has  ever  taken  place.  Its  aim  is 
so  to  mingle  physical  and  mental  exercises  as  to  secure  a  sound 
mind  in  a  sound  body.  Only  three  of  its  pupils  from  abroad 
have  died  in  the  institution.  The  regulations  of  the  school  have 
reference  to  the  domestic  training  and  habitual  cheerfulness  of 
the  pupils,  and  thus  to  the  cultivation  of  permanently  benign 
dispositions.  Lastly,  this  school  seeks  that  its  work  may  not 
only  be  good  and  strong,  but  polished  and  beautiful.  , 

For  these  reasons  the  committee  believe  that  to  encourage  the 
Troy  Female  Seminary  will  be  doing  a  public  benefit ;  and  in 
this  .opinion  thej  are  upheld  by  the  eminent  men  whose  letters, 
written  on  the  subject  of  the  memorial,  which  we  now  consider, 
tfre  appended  to  our  report. 

The  Troy  Female  Seminary  has  very  justly  acquired  a  high 
reputation,  and  consequently  receives  a  large  amount  of  private 
patronage.  But  a  high  reputation  cannot  be  made  and  long  sus- 
tained, except  by  arduous  and  continued  exertion.  Not  derived, 
but  created,  it  is  the  peculiar  property  of  the  individual,  by 
which,  if  the  State  is  benefited,  the  State  is  thereby  indebted, 
and  none  the  less  if  the  individual  shares  the  advantage.  The 
distinguished  founder  of  this  school  did  not  begin  it  merely  to 
make,  money.  She  came  into  the  State  petitioning  and  hoping 
that. the  public  would  assume  and  manage.it  in  the  same  manner 
as  it  does  colleges. .  Finding  that  they  would  not,  she  put  forth 
energy,  ability  and  perseverance  to  obtain  the  means.  All  earn- 
ed iu  the  business,  we  are  told,  is. still  remaining  in  it,  in  the 
bftn^s  of  the  present  Incumbents,  and  the  committer  have  ^ood 
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reasons  for  believing  the  amount  to  be  small.  The  desire  to 
make  a  great  and  modfel  institution,  and  to  extend  its  benefits, 
appears  never  to  have  been  lost.  About  seven  hundred  teachers 
have  been  educated  here  and  sent  forth  to  every  part  of  the 
Union ;  and  it  is  especially  worthy  of  note,  that  the  greater  part 
of  these  have  been  educated  by  the  founders  of  this  school  with-, 
out  any  security  for  their  board  and  other  expenses,  except  the 
( pledge  of  their  prospective  services  as  teachers,  and  this  of  course, 
in  many  instances,  failed  and  left  the-  educators  without  reward. 

The  committee  are  of  opinion  that  the  cause  of  education 
cannot  more  surely  be  advanced  than  by  appropriating  the 
funds  of  the  State  to  institutions  already  well  established  and  of 
vigorous  and  hardy  growth ;  and  we  therefore  recommend  the 
Troy  Female  Seminary  as  j,ustly  entitled  to  a  share  of  the  moneys 
appropriated  to  institutions  of  learning. 

We  cannot  better  conclude  the  remarks  we  have  made  on  the 
importance  of  female  education,  than  to  quote  the  language  of 
the  late  distinguished  Rev\  Sydney  Smith  on  this  subject,  from  the 
Edinburgh  Review : 

"  In  short,  and  to  recapitulate  the  main  points  upon  which  we 
have  insisted : — Why  the  disproportion  in  knowledge  between 
the  two  sexes  should  be  so  great,  when  the  inequality  in  natural 
talents  is  so  small ;  or  Why  the  understanding  of  women  should 
be  lavished  upon  trifles^  when  nature  has  made  it  capable  of  high- 
er and  better  things,  we  profess  ourselves  notable  to  understand. 
The  affectation  charged  upon  female  knowledge,  is  best  cured  by 
making  that  knowledge  more  general :  and  the  economy  devolved 
upon  women  is  best  secured  by  the  ruin,  disgrace,  and  inconve- 
nience which  proceeds  from  neglecting  it.  For  the  care  of  chil- 
dren, nature  has  made  a  direct  and  powerful  provision ;  and  the 
gentleness  and  elegance  of  women  is  the  natural  consequence  of 
that  desire  to  please,  which  is  productive  of  the  greatest  part  of 
civilization  and  refinement,  and  which  rests  upon  a  foundation  too 
deep  to  be  shaken  by  any  such  modification  in  education  as  we 
have  proposed.  If  you  educate  women  to  attend  to  dignified  and 
suttfecti,  you  are  multiplying  beyond  measure  the 


chance*  of  human  improvement,  by  preparing  and  inqHcatitg 
those  early  impressions  which  always  come  from  the  mother;  and 
which  in  a  great  majority  of  instances,  are  quite  decisive  of  cha- 
racter and  genius.  Nor  is  it  only  in  the  business  of  education 
that  women  would  influence  the  destiny  of  men.  If  women 
knew  more^  men  must  learn  more — for  ignorance  would  then  be 
shamef  ill— *nd  it  would  become  the  fashion  to  be  instructed.  The 
instruction  of  women  improves  the  stock  of  national  talents,  and 
employs  more  minds  for  the  instruction  and  amusement  of  the 
world  j — it  increases  the  pleasures  of  society,  by  multiplying  the 
topics  upon  which  the  two  sexes  take  a  common  interest ;  and 
makes  marriage  an  intercourse  of  understanding  as  well  ap  of  af- 
fection, by  giving  dignity  and  importance  to  the  fenjale  character 
The  education  of  women  favors  public  morals ;  it  provides  for 
every  season  of  life,  as  well  as  for  the  brightest  and  the  best ;  and 
leaves  a  woman  when  she  is  stricken  by  the  hand  of  time,  not  as 
she  now  is,  destitute  of  everything  and  neglected  by  all ;  but  with 
the  full  power  and  splendid  attractions  of  knowledge  j  diffusing 
the  elegant  pleasures  of  polite  literature,  and  receiving  the  just 
homage  of  learned  and  accomplished  men." 
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LETTER 
from  the  Rt  Rev.  Alouzo  Potter  to  Mrs.  Emma  "Willard. 

Philadephia,  March,  1S58. 

My  Dear  Mrs.  "Willard — Understanding  that  yen  propose  to  in- 
voke the  aid  of  the  Legislature  of  New- York  in  endowing  more 
permanently  and  adequately  your  old  and  well  known  seminary, 
I  beg  to  express  my  hope  that  success  fnay  crown  the  effort. 
Thirty-five  yefers  of  untiring  devotion  to  the  education  of  your 
sex  merit  such  a  tribute  from  the  people  whom  you  have  so  great- 
ly and  generously  served.  Younger  institutibns  which  have  sprung 
into  life  through  the  inspiring  example,  and  often  through  the 
more  direct  influence  of  yours,  will  rejoice  in  your  success.  That 
success  will  be  a  pledge  too,  to  the  country,  and'  the  world  that 
bettetf  days  are  dawning  on  a  race  which  can  be  materially  im- 
proved only  through  the  improved  culture  of  the  lemale  sex. 
All  my  experience  as  a  teacher  and  minister  of  Christ  strengthens 
my  conviction  that  judicious  efforts  in  this  direction  eqnnot-be 
too  prompt  or  too  earnest ;  unless  a  higher  and  more  rational  in- 
fluence emanates  from  woman,  we  shall  be  ix\  imminent  danger 
from  tjije  flood-tide  of  luxury  and  sordid  materialism  which  is 
rolling  in  upon  us.  I  hail  thereforey  with  sincere  pleasure,  every 
effort  which  is  made  to  enlighten  and  improve  our  daughters,  and 
thereby  render  them  wiser  counsellors  for  our  sons,  and  safer 
educators  for  the  young  of  other  generations. 
I  am,  my  dear  Madam,  with  great  respect, 

Yours  faithftilly, 
(Signed,)  ALONZO  POTTEB. 
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LETTER 
From  the  Hon.  Wm,  H.  Seward. 

Washington,  March  13, 185?. 

My  Dear  Mrs.  Willard : 

I  have  received  your  letter  of  the  11th  instant  and  have  no 
hesitation  in  admitting  that  you  have  correctly  appeciated  the 
earnest  interest  I  feel  in  the  effort  to  bring  the  system  of  female 
education  within  the  direct  and  fostering  patronage  of  the  State. 
I  should  think  it  an  auspicious  thing  for  the  country  if  the  Leg- 
islature would  endow,  liberally,  some  one  institution.  I  do  not 
know  the  present  financial  condition  of  the  State  well  enough  to 
argue  the  ability  of  the  Treasury,  but  must  leave  that  question 
to  those  who  are  concerned  in  the  conduct  of  the  business  of  the 
State  at  home.  There  are  too,  other  questions,  one  is  whether 
the  State  can  wisely  and  justly  endow  one  out  of  many.  .  I  as- 
sume that  more,  even  many,  ought  to  be  endowed;  but  we  must 
begin  with  one.  The  other  question  is,  whether  the  Troy  Female 
Seminary  is  the  one  to  begin  with.  In  think  it  is  a  very  good  one 
to  begin  with.  It  was  the  first  and  it  has  sustained  itself,  per- 
fected a  system  and  taught  it  to  others.  It  is  well  located,  and 
the  citizens  of  Troy  are  liberal  as  well  as  keen-sighted  in  all  their 
enterprizes,  and  you  are  entitled  by  your  own  faithful  and  per- 
severing labors  to  have  the  Troy  Female  Seminary  endowed 
among  the  first. 

I  wish  I  had  a  vote  to  give  for  your  application,  it  should  be 
cheerfully  cast. 

I  am,  with  great  respect  and  esteem,  dear  madam, 

Tour  friend  and  humble  servant, 
(Signed)         WILLIAM  H.  SEWARD. 
Mrs.  Emma  Willard,  TVoy,  JV*.  F. 
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LETTER 
From  the  Hon.  Lewis  Cass  to  Mrs.  Emma  Willard. 

Washington,  March  13, 1852. 

Madam — I  have  just  received  your  letter,  but  the  memorial  to 
which  you  allude  did  not  accompany  it,  and  I  can  therefore  only 
speak  in  general  terms  of  your  object,  the  extension  and  im- 
provement of  the  means  of  female  education ;  and  certainly  it  is 
an  objeet  well  worthy  the  attention  of  every  christian  and  of 
every  patriot,  and  nothing  I  am  able  to  say  can  place  its  impor- 
tance in  a  higher  point  of  view,  nor  add  force  to  the  obligations 
which  it  imposes  upon  the  people,  as  well  as  upon  their  Legis- 
latures. * 

» 

No  one,  Madam,  has  a  better  right  than  you  have  to  speak  au- 
thoritatively upon  the  subject,  nor  is  there  any  one  who  can  pre- 
sent the  considerations  connected  with  it  more  forcibly  or  satis- 
factorily. Tour  life  has  been  devoted  to  this  interesting  cause, 
and  success,  not  less  than  public  confidence,  has  crowned  your 
labors.  And  they  have  opened  a  new  era  in  this  branch  of  pub- 
lic instruction,  and  I  trust  the  good  work  will  go  on  to  a  still 
higher  consummation. 

This  hasty  note  is  not  worth  the  consent  you  ask  for,  but  it  is 
at  your  service,  to  be  disposed  of  as  you  think  proper. 

I  am.  Madam, 

With  great  respect, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

(Signed)  LEWIS  CASS. 
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LETTER 

t 

TStQta  tbb&  Hft&tHeary  Clay  to  Mm  EmnlA  WilknL 

Washington,  14th  March,  1852. 

My  dear  Madam— I  have  received  your  letter,  but  am  very 
sorry  that  my  feeble;  state  of  health  is  such  tihat  I' cannot  treat  if»- 
topics  as  they  deserve.  I  oaa  only  briefly  write  to  you,  and  that, 
as  you  will  perceive,  not  with  nay  own  hand,  but  with  the  pen  of 
a  friend.  I  most  cordially  wish  you  all  success,  in  your  noble 
enterprise  of  placing  female  education  upon  a  solid  and  firm  bar 
sis.  I  have  long  thought  that  with  two  great  provisions  in  res- 
pect to  your  sex,  the  soundness,  intelligence  and  safety  of  human 
society  would  be  perfectly  secure.  The  first  is  that  of  giving  to 
your  sex  the  most  thorough  education,  such  as  is  best  adapted  to 
that  sphere  of  action  which  nature  has  marked  out  for  it.  The 
other  provision  is  to  secure  to  the  wife,  according  to  the  Roman 
law,  her  dotal  property  and  one  half :  of  the  mutual  acquisitions' 
made  during  the  existence  of  marriage*  I  have  not  time,  dear 
Madajn,  to  enlarge  upon  these  two  interesting  subjects. 

.  I  beg  your  acceptance  of  my  acknowledgments  of  the  flutter- 
ing and  friendly  sentiments  towards  me,  which  you  do  me  the 
honor  to  entertain. 

I  am,  with  the  highest  respect, 

Your  friend  and  obedient  servant, 

(Signed)  H.  CLAY. 

Mrs.  Emma  Willard. 
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IN  ASSEMBLY,  APRIL  6, 1852. 


REPORT 

Of  the  Secretary  of  State  in  answer  to  a  resolution  of 
the  Assembly  relative  to  fees  of  county  clerks,  for  the 
y<?ar  1851. 

STATE   OF  NEW-YORK, 

Secretary's  Office,  ) 
Jilbany,  March  25,  1852.  ^ 

The  Secretary  of  State,. in  obedience  to  a  resolution  of  the  As- 
sembly of  March  8th,  1852,  in  the  following  words,  viz; 

"  Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  State  be  requested  to  report 
to  the  Assembly  the  amount  of  the  fees  of  the  several  county 
ckrks,  and  of  the  register  of  the  city  and  county  .of  New-York, 
for  the  year  1851,  according  to  the  statement  of  their  fees  filed 
by  them  in  his  office,  and  also  the  names  of  such  of  those  officers, 
if  my j  qs  have  neglected  to  file  in  his  office  statements  of  their 
fees  for  said  year." 

REPORTS : 
That  six  clerks  bare  transmitted  statements  of  their  lees  for 

» 

the  yoar  1851,  which  have  been  received  at  this  office,  and  that 
from  fifty-three  clerks,  and  from  the  register  of  the  county  and 
city  of  New- York,  no  statements  have  been  received. 

The  apqexed  tabular  statement  exhibits  the  names  of  the  clerks 
who  have  transmitted  the  proper  returns,  and  of  those  who  have 
not,  and  the  fees  received  or  charged  by  the  former. 

HENRY  S.  RANDALL,  Secretary  of  State. 
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No.  119. 


IN  ASSEMBLY,  APR.  12, 1852. 


REPORT 

Of  the  committee  on  colleges,  academies  and  common 
schools  relative  to  the  causes  of  the  panic  attending 
the  late  public  exercises  of  the  State  Normal  School. 

"  I*  Assembly,  March  11, 1852. 

"Resolved,  That  the  committee  on  colleges,  academies  and 
common  schools  be  and  hereby  are  instructed  to  inquire  into  the 
causes  of  the  panic  attending  the  late  public  exercises  of  the  State 
Normal  School,  and  that  they  cause  such  examination  to  be  mad* 
as  shall  satisfy  them  of  the  safety  or  unsafety  of  the  building  for 
the  purposes  to  which  it  is  devoted. 

"  Resolved,  That  said  committee  be  instructed  to  inquire  into 
the  internal  administration  of  the  affairs  of  the  institution,  the 
duties  and  salaries  of  the  board  of  instruction,  the  representation 
of  pupils  from  the  various  counties  of  the  State,  together  with  all 
such  other  matters  as  they  may  deem  proper,  and  that  they  be 
required  to  report  the  result  of  such  investigation  to  this  house 
with  the  least  practicable  delay. 

"  By  order, 

"R.  U.  SHERMAlf,  Clerk" 

[Assembly,  No.  119.]  1  [u.n&lOOO] 
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In  accordance  with  the  instruction  contained  in  the  foregoing 
resolutions!  the  committee  on  colleges,  academies  and  common 
schools. 

REPORT : 

That  the  panic  attending  the  semi-annual  exhibition  of  the 
State  Normal  School  arose  from  the  settling  of  the  floor  of  the 
room  in  which  the  exercises  were  held,  caused  by  the  breaking 
of  one  of  the  main  timbers  which  supported  the  floor ;  and  your 
committee  feel  called  upon  to  express  their  decided  opinion  that 
from  their  own  personal  observation,  from  thfe  statements  of  the 
principal  and  teachers,  which  are  annexed  to  this  report,  and 
from  the  statement  of  membes  of  the  executive  committee  made 
after  a  careful  examination  of  the  building,  that  the  room  occu- 
pied for  the  exercises  and  the  stairway  leading  to  the  same  are 
in  an  unsafe  condition  for  an  assemblage  as  large  as  was  conven- 
ed on  that  occasion.  That  the  alarm  was  not  causeless  is  quite 
evident,  and  the  executive  committee  are  about  to  make  some 
necessary  improvements  which  will  render  the  building  more 
secure.  But  as  a  panic  of  this  kind  as  often  arises  from  imagi- 
nary as  from  real  danger,  your  committee  believe  that  the  situa- 
tion of  the  room  on  the  highest  floor  of  the  building  renders  it 
decidedly  objectionable  as  a  room  for  public  exhibitions,  and 
therefore  recommend  that  the  executive  committee  be  restrained 
from  using  the  same  except  for  the  ordinary  purposes  of  the 
school.  The  steep  and  narrow  staircases  leading  to  this  apart* 
ment,  rendering  it  not  improbable  that  in  case  of  a  sudden  alarm 
an  accident  might  occur  here  similar  to  that  which  has  recently 
occurred  in  one  of  the  ward  schools  of  the  city  of  New- York. 

The  Normal  School  was  established  in  1844  for  the  instruction 
and  practice  of  teachers  of  common  schools  in  the  science  of 
education  and  the  art  of  teaching.  Until  1849  the  school  occu- 
pied rooms  furnished  gratuitously  by  the  authorities  of  Albany. 

In  1848  an  act  was  passed  by  the  Legislature  "for  the  perma- 
nent establishment  of  the  State  Normal  School  ,M  appropriating 
$1 5,000  towards  the  erection  of  a  suitable  building.  The  follow- 
ing year,  an  additional  appropriation  of  $10,000  was  made  for  its 
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completion.    To  this  building  the  school  was  removed  on  the 
31  st  of  July,  1849. 

Each  county  in  the  State  is  entitled  to  send  to  the  school  a 
number  of  pupils  (either  male- or  female)  equal  to  twice  the  num- 
ber of  members  of  the  Assembly  in  such  county.  The  pupils 
are  appointed  by  the  town  superintendents,  at  a  meeting  called 
by  the  superintendent  of  the  county  town  for  that  purpose. 

Pupils  once  admitted  to  the  school  will  have  the  right  to  remain 
until  they  graduate ;  unless  they  forfeit  that  right  by  voluntarily 
vacating  their  place,  or  by  improper  conduct. 

All  pupils  are  educated  and  furnished  with  books  free  of 
chaige,  and  are  allowed  three  cents  a  mile  for  travel  from  Albany 
to  their  homes  and  return.  A  good  philosophical  apparatus  and 
a  small  library  belong  to  the  institution.  An  experimental  school 
is  also  connected  with  it. 

The  object  of  this  school  is  to  afford  each  Normal  pupil  an 
opportunity  to  practice  the  methods  of  instruction  and  discipline 
inculcated  at  the  Normal  School.    Each  member  of  the  gradua- 

« 

ting  class  is  required  to  spend  at  least  two  weeks  in  this  depart- 
ment. 

In  the  experimental  school  there  are  eighty-eight  pupils  be- 
tween the  ages  of  six  and  sixteen  years.  A  portion  of  these  are 
free  pupils;  the  remaining  pupils  are  charged  twenty  dollars 
per  year  for  tuition  and  use  of  books.  The  school  has  been  in 
operation  for  seven  years.  From  the  last  annual  report,  present- 
ed December  22, 1851,  we  learn  that  the  whole  number  of  pupils 
connected  with  the  school  since  its  organization  is  1,638. 

The  following  table  will  show  the  number  of  pupild  during 
each  term,  and  also  the  number  of  graduates s. 
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Papito. 

First  year,..    1st  term 98 

2d    " 185 

Second  year,   3d    "     197 

4th  "     205 

Thlrdyear,.    5th  «     ^...  178 

6th  "     221 

Fourth  year,    7th"     198 

8th  «     208 

Fifth  year,..    9th  «     175 

10th  "     196 

Sixth  year,..  11th  "     223 

12th  «     219 

Seventh  year, 13  th  «     .....  232 

14th  «     236 


GRADUATES. 
Malw.    Vtmilm. 

0          0 

0 

39 

5 

34 

30 

17 

47 

37 

26 

63 

27 

19 

46 

37 

25 

62 

95 

25 

50 

17 

29 

46 

22 

21 

43 

19 

18 

37 

12 

20 

32 

21 

13 

34 

12 

14 

26 

11 

17 

28 

2,771      299      249      548 


The  following  are  the  names  of  the  teachers  with  their  salaries 
and  the  several  departments  of  instruction  in  which  they  are 
engaged:  . 

■ 

George  R  Perkins,  A.  M.,  Principal,  $1,700  and  house. 

William  F.  Phelps,  A!  M  ,  Superintendent  of  the  experimental 
school,  $1,000,  paid  out  of  tuition  received  of  pupils  of  expert 
mental  school. 

Silas  T.  Bowen,  A.  M.,  teacher  of  Intellectual  and  Moral  Sci- 
ence and  Rhetoric,  $1,000. 

Sumner  C.  Webb,  teacher  of  Arithmetic  and  Bookkeeping, 
$7$0,  $50  as  librarian,  $50  as  master  of  order  and  $25  as  post 
master. 

Truman  H.  Bowen,  teacher  of  the  Science  of  Government^ 
Grammar  and  Vocal  Music,  $750  as  instructor  in  music  in  exper- 
imental school. 

Dr.  Jantes  H.  Salisbury,  teacher  of  Physiology,  Natural  Phi- 
losophy and  Chemistry,  $800. 

John  Felt,  Jr.,  teacher  of  Grammar  and  Algebra,  $700. 

Elizabeth  C.  Hance,  teacher  of  Reading  and  History,  $500. 

Ann  Maria  Ostrom,  teacher  of  Drawing,  History  and  Geogra- 
phy, $500. 
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In  the  testimony  of  the  principal  which  is  annexed  to  this  re- 
port, will  be  found  a  full  statement  of  the  Internal  administration 
of  the  affairs  of  the  school,  with  the  duties  performed  by  the 
board  of  instruction.  Also  a  tabular  statement  of  the  represen- 
tation of  the  pupils  from  the.  various  oounties'of  the  State.  For 
the  causes  of  the  present  inequality  of  representation,  the  com- 
mittee refer  to  the  statement  of  Mr.  William  F.  Phelps  and  Mr. 
William  W.  Clark,  and  for  farther  information  relating  to  the  af- 
fairs of  the  schools  to  the  statements  of  Mr,  Silas  T.  Bo  wen  and 
Mr.  Sumner  C.  Webb,  which  are  also  annexed  to  this  report.  . 

The  facts  developed  hy  the  investigations  of  your  committee 
lead  them  to  the  following  conclusions :  ,    > . : 

1.  That  the  Normal  School  when  organized  and  conducted  pc- 
oording  to  the  true  design  of  such  institutions,  is  an  invaluable 
if  not  indispensable  aid  to  the  advancement  of  the  cause  of  popu- 
,  Iar  education,  by  training  up  a  class  of  well  qualified  teachers, 
-educated  jvith  special  reference  to  the  wants  of  our  common 
schools. 

'  2.  That  although  tbem  has  been  seme  departure  from  this  ttue 
•design,  and  a  misdirection  of  the  energies,  of  this. school,  your 
-committee  feel  it  incumbent  upon  them  strongly  to.  recommend 
these  institutions  not  only  to  the  fostering  care  of  the  State  but 
to  the  confidence  and  kindly  sympathies  of  every  citizen,  while 
they  would  beg  leave  to  suggest  that  such  means  may  be  devised 
as  will  in  future  prevent  the  recurrence  of  such  misdirection  of 
the  energies  of  the  school  as  this  investigation  has  demonstrated 
to  exist.  Facts  have  come  to  the  knowledge  of  your  committee 
which  conclusively  prove  that  the  Normal  School  is  gaining  in 
the  estimation  of  the  people  eyerj  where.  Five  States  of  this 
Union  have  already  not  only  acknowledged  the  soundness  of  the 
proposition  that  to  have  good  teachers  we  must  establish  institu- 
tions for  their  special  training,  but  have  practically  adopted  it  by 
the  establishment  of  one,  two  or  more  Normal  ScKools  for  the 
supply  of  their  educational  wants. 
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In  accordance  with  these  convictions  your  committee  beg  leave 
to  submit  the  following  suggestions,  which  they  earnestly  com- 
mend to  the  serious  attention  and  prompt  action  of  the  Legislature : 

1 .  That  an  appropriation  of  six  thousand  dollars  per  annum 
be  made  to  the  Normal  School  located  in  this  city,  and  that  the 
same  amount  be  given  for  the  support  of  a  like  institution  in  such 
city  or  village  west  of  and  including  Syracuse  as  shall  provide 
within  one  year  from  the  passage  of  the  act  submitted  by  your 
committee,  the  best  accommodations  for  such  institution. 

The  wisdom  of  this  policy  must,  in  the  view  of  your  commit- 
tee, be  obvious  to  every  intelligent  citizen.  One  Normal  School 
for  so  large  a  territory  as  is  embraced  within  the  limits  of  our 
State  cannot  supply  a  tithe  of  the  teachers  necessary  for  our  com- 
mon schools.  This  was  never  expected.  Our  present  institution 
was  established  as  an  experiment.  Its  wise  founders  have  placed 
the  fact  upon  record  that  did  this  experiment  prove  successful, 
others  would  be  called  for  by  the  people.  This  call  has  already 
been  made.  The  friends  of  education  in  western  New-Tork  have 
for  more  than  a  year  been  discussing  through  the  public  prAss 
and  otherwise  their  claims  to  such  facilities  as  are  now  enjoyed 
by  their  jpore  fortunate  brethren  at  the  east;  The  Normal  School 
at  Albany  is  in  a  great  degree  becoming  local  in  its  character,  as 
might  naturally  enough  be  expected  in  a  State  embracing  so  much 
territory  as  our  own.  These  considerations,  therefore,  as  well  as 
many  others  which  a  comprehensive  survey  of  the  subject  would 
indicate,  but  which  your  committee  cannot  now  dwell  upon,  lead 
them  strongly  to  urge  upon  the  attention  of  the  Legislature  the 
foregoing  suggestion. 

This  change  can  be  made  without  materially  increasing  the 
expense  to  the  State,  while  the  advantages  derived  will  be  more 
than  doubled.  Your  committee  beg  leave  to  subjoin  an  estimate 
of  the  expenditures  necessary  to  the  support  of  these  two  insti- 
tutions, which  ihey  are  confident,  after  a  careful  examination  of 
the  subject,  will  be  sufficient  for  the  purposes  indicated. 
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STATEMENT, 

For  salary  of  Principal,  exclusive  of  house  rent, $1,200 

Two  professors,  each  $1 ,000, 2,000 

Three  male  teachers,  "    $700, 2,100 

One  female        "        "      500, 500 

One    "             "        "      400, 400 

For  stationery,  library,  apparatus,  text  books,  &o., 800 

Insurance,  fuel,  cleaning,  and  janitor's  work,  . . .  •  •  1,000 

Total, ; |7,600 

To  meet  these  expenses,  there  will  be  the  following  sums : 

i 

By  annual  appropriation  of  Legislature, $6,000 

Tuition  of  100  pupils  in  experimental  school,  at 

$10  per  teem, 2,000 

Tuition  of  literary  students,  estimated 1,000 

$9,000 


^n 


It  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  tabled  of  salaries  first  given, 
that  the  principal  of  the  present  institution  receives,  as  compared 
with  the  other  professors,  an  enormous  salary ;  being  $700  per 
annum,  together  with  house  rent  and  other  perquisites,  over  and 
above  the  amount  paid  to  any  of  those  who,  as  the  investigation 
shows,  bear  the  burden  and  heat  of  the  day  in  the  labors  assigned 
it.  By  the  above  estimate,  these  salaries  are  more  nearly  equal* 
ized — two  hundred  dollars  with  the  rent  of  his  house,  being 
deemed  by  the  committee  a  sufficient  award  for  the  difference  of 
labor  and  responsibility  between  the  principal,  and  the  professors 
and  teachers. 

It  will  a  ho  be  perceived  that  the  salaries  of  the  teachers  have 
been  graded  according  to  the  degree  of  labor  and  responsibility 

m         •  •  • 

devoted  upon  each,  your  committee  being  fully  persuaded  that 
well  qualified  persons  may  easily  be  procured  for  the  amounts 
above  specified. 

,  With  reference  to  the  item  of  $2,000,  mentioned  above  as  being 
collected  from  the  experimental  school,  it  may  be  well  to  remark 
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that  in  the  Institution  already  established  there  are  100  pupils  in 
this,  department.  About  60  of  these  pay  a  tuition  of  $20  per 
JW>  each,  and  the  committee  are  informed  that  at  these  rates 
there  are  constantly  more  applications  for  seats  than  the  depart- 
.  ment  is  able  to'  accommodate ;  46  of  these  pupils  are  free ;  but 
the  committee  are  of  opinion  that  since  the  public  schools  in  our 
cities  are  all  free,  no  reason  now  exists  why  those  who  prefer  the 
normal  mode  of  instruction  should  not  be  willing  to  pay  for  the 
same,  thus  rendering  available,  for  the  support  of  the  Normal 
^ .  School,  the  full  sum  of  $2,000  per  year  as  above  stated. 

In  the  estimate  of  expenses  as  given  above  the  committee  have 
rejected  the  item  of  mileage  to  the  students,  which,  by  tfye  last 
report  of  executive  committee  amounts  to  nearly  $l,00b  per 
year.  If  another  institution  be  established,  no  reason  remains 
for  holding  out  this  inducement  to  students,  since  both  Mdtions  of 
the  State,  will. thus  enjoy  .equal  advantages  in -having;  jt  Normal 
'    School  in  their  neighborhood. 

Tour  committee  have  also  been  informed  that,  from  the  organi- 

*  nation  of  the  present  establishment  in  this  city,  applications  have 
been  numerous  for  admission  from  those  who  were  unwUUpg  to 
pledge  themselves  to  teach.  This  class  of  persons  your  coipipit- 
gee  have  judged  it  might  be  proper  to  admit  on  their  paying  in 
advance  a  tuition  of  $15  per  term,  which  would  realize  an  addi- 
tional sum  to  aid  in  the  support  of  the  Normal  School. 

In  conclusion,  your  committee  beg  leave  to  state  that  in  the 
present  system,  .a  simple  declaration  of  intention  to  teach  com- 
mon schools,,  is  all  that  is  required  of  a  student  as  a  guarantee 
of  his  fidelity  to  the  cause  of  education  in  this  State,  by  actually 
engaging  in  the  service  of  our  common  schools.  Your  commit- 
tee would,  therefore,  recommend  that  rn  actual  pledge  be  re- 
quired oi  all  who  receive  gratuitous  insti  i  ction  in  the  State  Nor- 
mal Schools,  tjiat  they  shall  actually  teach  common  schools  in 

•  this  State  one  year  for  every  term  of  such  instruction,  or  in*  de- 
fault thereof,  that  they  shall  pay  a  tuition  of  $1 5  per  term  as  re- 
quired in  the  case  of  literary  students.  Your  committee  canpot 
forbear  in  closing,  again  to  recommend  these  institutions  to  the 
fostering  care  of  the  Legislature  as  pre-eminently  worthy  of  that 
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<<  material  aid/9  so  necessary  to  advance  every  human  interest, 
and  none  more  than  that  of  diffusing  universal  intelligence 
through  our  common  schools,  with  well  trained  teachers  at  their 
head,  such  teachers  as  these  seminaries  are  adapted  to  supply. 

Your  committee  have  weighed  carefully  the  changes  now  pro- 
posed  by  them,  fully  assured  that  if  adopted,  the  interests  of 
education  will  be  greatly  advanced.  They  are  of  the  opinion 
that  without  any  material  increase  of  expense,  the  annual  ap- 
propriation of  $12,000  can  be  made  to  sustain  two  schools  each, 
as  large  in  numbers  as  the  present  one,  by  allowing  said  insti- 
tutions to  receive  pay  pupils  under  such  regulations  as  the  trus- 
tees may  provide,  and  without  interferring  with  the  interests  of 
the  pupils  of  the  State.  It  is  believed  that  more  than  One  of  our 
western  towns  will  be  found  willing  to  provide  all  necessary 
buildings  for  such  a  school,  in  case  the  same  shall  be  located 
within  their  borders. 

H.  Li*  WJ&BlS, 
WILLIAM  TAYLOR, 
GEO.  M.  COPELAND, 
D.  W.  LAWRENCE, 

J.  P.  CHAMBERLIN, 

Committtt. 


QUESTIONS  TO  PRINCIPAL. 

1 .  When  did  you  first  become  connected  with  the  State  Normal 
school? 

2.  What  is  the  object  of  the  Institution  ? 

3.  What  are  the  internal  arrangements  for  seeming  this  otyect  ? 

4.  Upon  whom  does  the  duty  of  instructing  in  the  art  of  teach- 
ing devolve? 

6.  How  many  pupils  are  there  in  the  school  at  the  present 
time? 

4.  So  these  come  from  the  several  counties  of  the  state  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  proper  apportionment  ? 

p 

7.  .What  counties  send  the  largest  number? 

8.  Are  any  counties  not  represented,  and  if  So  what  ones  ? 

9.  What  number  of  pupils  have  graduated  from  the  school  sinoe 
it  was  instituted,  and  how  do  they  stand  divided  among  the  seve- 
ral counties  of  the  state  ? 

10.  What  number  have  entered  who  iave  not  graduated,  and 
how  are  they  divided  among  the  counties  ? 

1 1 .  In  ease  any  county  has  sent  a  larger  number  of  pupils  than 
is  now  entitled  to  send,  have  they  been  charged  for  tuition  and 
how  much  ? 

12.  What  method  do  you  adopt  to  keep  up  the  representation 
from  the  different  counties  of  the  state  ? 

13.  Are  you  or  the  executive  committee  in  the  practice  of  fill- 
ing the  vacancies  of  distant  counties,  with  Albany  or  other  neigh- 
boring students  ? 

14.  If  so,  do  the  pupils  so  selected  usually  become  teachers  ? 

15.  Do  the  pupils  educated  at  this  school  all  pursue  teaching 
as  their  avocation  ?    What  proportion  do  not,  if  any? 
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16.  How  many  hoars  is  each  teacher  employed  in  school  du- 
ties per  day  ?  How  many  days  per  week  ?  and  weeks  per  year  ? 
Have  any  of  these  teachers  extra  school  duties  to  perform  ?  Are 
all  these  teachers  exclusively  employed  in  school  duties  during 
the  regular  sessions  ?  Is  it  customary  for  any  of  your  teachers  to 
bejabsent  for  any  considerable  period  during  their  time  ? 

17.  Have  any  of  the  tpppih  besn  charged  with,  or  proved  to 
have  committed  any  gross  immorality  during  their  connection 
with  the  school?*  and  how  many?  How  many  have  been  ex- 
pelled? 

18.  Do  you  frequently  visit  the  boarding  houses  oJPybUr  pupils 
and  ascertain  whether  the  laws  xegarding  vishi  are  Art thfhlty  car- 
ried out?    Do  your  teaehaps.do.Bofl  *  .1    " 

19.  Are  you  personally  acquainted  with  all  persens  rteeferibg 
.puptysJfr  bpfud?  .wd,«?etliv>  •*»  y«v>  flRta^n  prop*  pfrsonsto 

be  entrusted  with  these  pupils  ?  .  •  > .  ) 

,80/ Are  any  .of  J»ur  pupils  in  the  habit  -of  attending  glades  of 
public  amusement  ?  •  » 

21.  Do  you  require  yciur  pupils  to  attend  some  stated  place  of 
worship  on  the  gabbatj*  ?  and  are  they  in  the  hatyt  of  so. doing? 

2$.  JEave  you  any  peans  of  ascertaining  whether  or  not  your 
pupils  are  out  late  at  night  ? 

23.  Do  you  receive  any  reports  concerning  their  eonduot  frem 
the  persons  with  whop  they  board  ?  and  if  so,  what  disposition 
do  you  make  of  these  reports  ? 

■ 

ANSWER  OP  GEO.  R.  PERKINS,  PRINCIPAL  OF  STATE 

NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

1  •  I  have  been  connected  with  the  State  Normal  School  from 
its  first  organization,  on  the  18th  of  December,  1844.  I  discharg- 
ed the  duties  of  Professor  of  Mathematics  until  the  death  of  the 
Principal,  David  Perkins  Page,  January  1, 1848,  at  which  time  I 
was  elected  his  successor,  and  have  continued  to  discharge  the 
duties  of  the  Principal,  and  also,  in  part,  my  former  duties  as 
Professor  of  Mathematics,  down  to  the  present  time. 
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2.  The  Act  of  the  Legislature  for  the  establishment  of  a  Nor- 
mal School,  passed  May  7, 1844,  declares  that  the  money  appro- 
priated by  that  act  "  shall  be  expended  in  the  establishment  and 
support  of  the  Normal  School  for  the  instruction  and  practice  of 
teachers  of  common  schools  in  the  science  of  education  and  in 
the  art  of  teaching.'.' 

Hie  above,  I  believe,  expresses  the  true  object  of  the  Institu- 
tion. ' 

9.  The  whole  organization  and  arrangement  of  the  Normal 
School  is  made  in  direct  reference  to  its  primary  object,  as  above 
expressed. 

The  experimental  school  which  was  first  established  during 
the  second  term,  is  taught  by  the  pupils  of  the  senior  class.  The 
design  of  this  experimental  school  is  to  afford  the  Normal  pupil, 
under  the  eye  of  the  Principal,  an  opportunity  to  practice  the 
methods  of  instruction  and  discipline  inculcated  at  the  Normal 
School,  as  well  as  to  exhibit  his  u  aptness  to  teach,"  and  to  dis- 
charge the  various  other  duties  pertaining  to  the  teacher's  respon- 
sible offioe. 

Uniformity  of  instruction  is  secured  by  the  appointment  of  a 
permanent  teacher,  or  superintendent  of  this  school. 

I  consider  the  experimental  department  of  great  importance 
and  value  in  connection  with  the  Normal  School.  It  is  a  sort  of 
workshop  where  each  teacher  has  an  opportunity  to  work  at  his 
profession. 

Afternoon  exercises  and  lectures  are  given  by  the  different 
teachers  of  the  Normal  School,  which  have  for  their  object  the 
elucidation  of  the  best  methods,  not  only  of  imparting  instruc- 
tion, but  of  discharging  other  usual  and  necessary  duties  of  the 
common  school  teacher. 

During  six  weeks  of  each  term,  the  seniors  have  a  daily  recit- 
ation in  theory  and  practice  of  teaching,  using,  as  a  text  book, 
a  work  prepared  by  our  late  Principal,  shortly  before  his  death. 
This  recitation  was  conducted  by  myself  about  two  years  after 
Mr.  Page's  death.    It  is  now  conducted  by  Mr.  William  F.  Phelps, 
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the  superintendent  of  the  experimental  school,  who  is  not  at  the 
present  time  required  to  hear  class  exercises  in  his  department. 

» 

4.  The  duty  of  instructing  in  the  art  of  teaching  devolves,  to  a 
considerable  extent,  upon  all  the  teachers*  The  pupils  of  all  the 
classes  are  frequently  called  upon  to  give  the  whys  and  where- 
fores, and  are -ask  how,  in  their  opinion,  they  could  best  impart 
to  others  the  knowledge  which  they  are  at  that  particular  time 
receiving. 

This  knowledge  of  the  art  of  teaching  is  also  imparted  by 
those  teachers  who  give  afternoon  lectures.  Also  in  the  other 
exercises  of  the  afternoon,  such,  for  instance,  as  in  the  instruction 
given  by  the  teacher  of  vocal  music.  The  pupil  is  not  only 
taught  the  elements  of  music,  and  how  to  sing,  but  he  is  also 
taught  how  to  teach  music  to  others. 

5.  The  number  of  pupils  of  the  present  term  is  two  hundred 
and  twelve, 

6.  Of  the  212  pupils  of  this  term  100  hare  received  regular 
appointments  from  the  town  superintendents  of  their  respective 
counties,  105  have  received  their  appointments  at  large,  by  our 
Executive  Committee,  and  7  Indians  have  been  admitted  by  vir- 
tue of  an  act  of  the  Legislature,  passed  March  23, 1350. 
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The  212  pupils,  of  the  present,  or  sixteenth  term,  are  divided 
among  the  different  counties  as  given  in  the  following  table :  ' 
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Albany, 

Allegany, * 

Broome, 

Cattaraugus, 

Cayuga, 

Chautauque, 

Chemung, 

Chenango, 

Clinton, 

Columbia, 

Cortland, 

Delaware,  .>.....♦.. 

Dutchess, 

Erie, . 

Essex, 

Franklin, 

Fulton  and  Hamilton, 

Genesee, 

Greene, 

Herkimer, 

Jefferson,.  •  «*• 

Kings, 


*  • 


«.«.** 


Livingston, . . 

Madison, 

Monroe, 

Montgomery, 

New-York, . . 

Niagara, 

Oneida, 

Onondaga,  .. 

Ontario, 

Orange, 
Orleans, 
Oswego, 
Otsego, 
Putnam,    , . . 


3  . 
I* 


I 


3 
1 
2 
1 
1 
5 


4 

'I 

.2 

4 

2 


1 
1 
3 
2 
8 


i1 

1" 


5Q 


5 


S3 

I 


•  *  •  *. 


.•  •  • 


1 
1 
2 


•  •  •  • 


1 
2 


1 
1 


4  ... 
1 

4 


1 

4 


1 
2 


•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 
.  •  .  . 
«  •  •  • 


•  •  • 


•  .  • .. 


2 

•  •  •  • 


•  •  •  • 

«  •  .  . 


•  •  •  • 


0 

1 


O 
Vi 


V 


0 

•3 


•  •  • 


38 

6 

2 

6 

10 

10 

5 

9 

2 

8 

10 

13 

10 

16 

8 

7 

5 

13 

10 

.9 

22 

7 

1 

14 

16 

16 

7 

9 

6 

14 

29 

14 

11 

3 

11 

14 

6 


1 

•si 

II 


13* 

4 

4 

5 

20 

9 

10 

16 

6 

34 

4 

9 

18 

87 

6 

2 

.4 

10 

23 

17 

22 

8 

7 

11 

17 

26 

21 

62 

14 

36 

27 

12 

30 

6 

9 

28 

6 


16 

* 

TABLE— (Oohtwukd.) 
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Queens,  .... 
Rensselaer j   . , 
Richmond, . . 
Rockland;  . . 
St.  Lawrence, 
Satatoga, .... 
Schenectady, 
Schoharie, . . 
Seneca,. 

Steuben, 

SuBolk, 

Sullivan, .... 

Tioga, 

Tompkins,  . . 

UUter 

Warren, 
Washington, . 

Wayne, 

Westchester, 
Wyoming, . . . 
Yates, 


•»•• 


••••«• 


i 

3, 


5 
1 
1 
2 

» 

2 
2 
1 
1 
3 
2 


r  +  «  *• 


V  •»  •»  * 


>  % 


9  9 


Totals, 


3 
1 
3 
1 
3 
1 
1 


100 


I 


e-3 


f 


■s 
1 

I* 


6 

7 

.  2 

•  •  •  • 


1 


*  •  •  •> 


1 
3 
1 
3 


1 


105 


•  •  • 


•  •  •  • 


•  •••  • 


•  •  •  • 

•  .  .  . 

•  •  •  • 


•••  • 


1 

16 
1 
6 
4 

16 
8 

13 
41 

12 
9 
5 
4 

13 
4 
6 

17 

14 
8 

10 


574 


4 


!1 


8 
50 
3 
2 
13 
27 
15 
27 
11 

20 
12 


8 
17 
13 
26 
10 
17 

8 


1,006 


7.  By  reference  to  the  foregoing  table,'  It  Will  be  seen  which 
counties  have  sent  the  raostpupilSj  the  present  or'sixteenth  term ; 
also  daring  all  the  sixteen  terms. 

1 

8.  The  above  table  also  shows  which  counties  are  not  repre- 
sented in  the  present  term,  viz :  Allegany,  Broome,  Cattaraugus, 
Delaware,  Orleans,  Putnam,  Queens,  Tioga  and  Tompkins. 

9.  The  whole  number  of  pupils  which  have  graduated  from 
the  school  Since  it  was  instituted,  is  five  hundred  and  seventy- 
four.  They  are  divided  among  the  different  counties  as  given  in 
the  foregoing  table. 
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1,0.  The  number  of  pupils  who  bare  entered  the  school  and 
have  not  graduated  is  1,006.  The  table  already  referred  to, 
shows  how  this  number  is  divided  among  the  different  counties. 

11.  No  tuition  money  has  ever  been  charged  any  of  the  pupils, 
except  in  one  single  instance.  A  regularly  appointed  pupil,  after 
graduating,  desired  to  be  released  from  his  pledge  to  become  a 
teacher.  On  application  to  our  Executive  Committee,  they  con- 
sented to  release  him  by  his  paying  a  certain  sum,  which  they 
supposed  to  be  a  fair  equivalent  for  the  instruction  he  had  re- 
ceived. 

12.  Near  the  close  of  each  term,  we  publish  in  a  circular  form, 
s  statement  of  the  number  of  vacancies  to  be  filled  by  the  re- 
spective counties,  for  the  next  term.  A  number  of  copies  equal 
tp  the  number  of  towns  in  each  county,  is  sent  to  the  town  su- 
perintendent  of  the  county-town,  who  is  authorized  to  call  a  meet- 
ing of  the  town  superintendents  of  his  county,  he  acting  as  chair- 
man At  such  meetings  the  appointments  are  made.  When  we 
had  county  superintendents,  our  ciculars  were  sent  to  thosto 

officers. 

i 

That  portion  of  our  circular,  giving  the  number  of  vacancief, 
is  published  in  four  of  the  Albany  city  newspapers,  also  in  the 
District  School  Journal.  During  the  session  of  the  Legislature, 
copies  are  placed  upon  each  member's  desk.  We  also  distribute 
copies  among  the  Normal  pupils. 

13.  Since  the  abolition  of  the  office  of  county  superintendent, 
eur  Executive  Committee  have  given  appointments  at  large  to 
such  applicants  as  complied  with  the  same  regulations  as  are  re- 
quired of  the  rgularly  appointed  pupils.  The  following,  hr*§- 
gard  to  appointments  at  large,  is  copied  from  pur  cinralap :  "^er- 
£ons  failing  to  reoeiye  appointments  from  their  respective 
counties,  should,  after  obtaining  testimonials  of  a  good  .mor^l 
character v present  themselves  the  first  day  of  the  time,  for  ex- 
amination, by  the  Faculty.  If  such  examination  is  satisfactory, 
they  will  receive  an  appointment  from  the  Executive  Committee 
without  being  placed  in  any  particular  county,  provided  any  va- 
cancies exist." 

[Assembly,  No.  119.]  2 
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The  pupils  $o  appointed  by  the  Executive  Committee,  have 
.never  been  considered  as  filling  the  vacancies  of  any  of  the  oquu- 
ties,  neither  have  they  ever  received  any  mileage.  The  vacan- 
cies of  the  different  counties  have  never  been  affected  by  such  ap- 
pointment. Pupils  appointed  at  large,  are  liable  at  any  time  to 
be  required  to  withdraw,  to  make  room  for  regularly  appointed 
•pupils. 

I  tfoinjk  the  regularly  appointed  pupils  are  more  disposed  to  go 
through  with  our  whole  course,  and  not  to  leave  us  until  they 
have  graduated,  than  are  those  appointed  at  large.  Such  as  do 
%  graduate  are  pretty  sure  to  become  good  teachers.  I  should  pre- 
fer to  have  all  the  pupils  regularly  appointed.  My  opinion  is 
that  the  pupils  appointed  by  the  Executive  Committee  are  quite 
as  likely,  to  become  teachers,  as  are  thofce  regularly  appointed, 
provided  we  except  those  appointed  from  the  city  of  Albany  and 
its  immediate  vicinity. 

15.  I  have  no  certain  means  of  knowing  what  proportion  of  the 
pupils  whom  we  educate,  fail  to  engage  in  teaching.  I  believe 
the  number  is  very  small ,  however,  compared  with  the  whole- 
Of  those  who  go  through  with  our  entire  course  and  graduate, 
there  are  scarcely  any  who  do  not  teach. 

AH  the  pupils,  on  entering  the  school,  since  the  opening  of  the 
t  /second  term,  have  been  required  to  subscribe  to  the  following 
.  declaration: 

. "  y?e  the  undersigned,  hereby  deolare  that  it  is  our  intention 
to  devote  ourselves  tp  the  business  of  teaching  district  schools; 
4&d  that  our  motive  in  resorting  to  the  Normal  School,  is  to  pre: 
jtyuje  ourselves  the  better  to  discharge  that  important  duty." 

In  1849,  the  graduates  of  the  State  formal  School  organiaetf 
-themselves  into  an  Association,  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  up  a 
system  of  correspondence  between  the  Institution  and  its  grad- 
uates, and  furnishing  schools  with  well  qualified  teachers,  an* 
well  qualified  teachers  with  schools.  By  the  Constitution  of  this 
kssociation,  the  Treasurer,  Recording  Secretary,  and  Correspond- 
ing Secretary  are  to  be  elected  from  the  Faculty  of  the  Normal 
School.    Mr.  Sumner  C.  Webb,  is  at  the  present  time  Treasurer 
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and  Recording  Secretary,  and  Mr,  William  F.  Phelps,  is  the  Cor- 
•  responding  Secretary. 

The  Executive  Committee,  in  their  report  made  to  the  Legisla- 
ture on  the  8th  of  January,  1851 ,  speak  of  die  advantages  of  this 
association  as  follows :  "  During  the  past  year,  nearly  two  hun- 
dred applications  for  teachers  have  been  made  from  all  parts  of 
the  State,  which  fact  may  tend  to  show  more  strongly  perhaps, 
than  any  other,  the  estimation  in  Which  the  Normal  School  is 
held.  The  call,  at  the  present  time,  for  Normal  graduates,  is  so 
great,  that  it  is  impossible  to  supply  the  want ;  and  this  difficulty 
will  probably  remain,  until  another  class  is  graduated  in  the 
spring.  In  addition  to  the  above  facts,  it  may  be  well  to  meii- 
jttpn,  that  the  call  for  Normal  teachers  is  not  limited  to  this  Slate 
iftlone;  fr^quept  applic&tipas  from  0ther  States,  aad  frwi  th$ 
British  Provinces,  are  received,  but  it  has  aot  been  deemed  pro- 
per to  recommend  the  graduates  to  places  without  the  boun4ari^ 
of  our  own  commonwealth  since  the  Normal  School  was  estab- 
lished aad  is  supported  by  the  State  for  the  supply  of  its  own  ed- 
ucational wants."  ' 

m 

,TWa  asgetfiatim  still  contkajee  in  *  prosperous  aad  ^ flourishing 
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Strong  pecuniary  inducements  are  offered  to  our  teacherp  .to 
continue  in  thtir  profession.  Some  of  our  last,  graduates  receive 
from  $400  to  $600  per  annum,  and  some  receive  still  larger  sala- 
ries. 

■ 

16.  Since  the  first  organization  of  the  school,  many  changes 

have  taken  place  as  to  terms,  vacations,  course  of  study,  member 
of  teachers  and  duties  required  of  each. 

At  the  present  time  we  have  each  year  two  terras  of  twenty 
weeks  each.  The  first  week  of  each  term  is  consumed  in  exami- 
nation, classification,  &o.,  of  the  new  pupils.  All  the  teacher* 
assist  in  this  work  except  the  teacher  of  the  experimental  school.. 
The  last  week  of  each  term  is  devoted  to  public  class  examina- 
tions, elosing  exercises,  &c.  In  these  exercises,  each  teacher  cojti 
ducts  the  examination  of  his  own  classes.  Thus  we  have,  iji 
each  term,  eighteen  weeks  of  recitation,  of  five  days  in  each 
week. 
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As  principal  of  the  Normal  School,  I  have  the  supervision  of 
all  the  departments  connected  with  the  institution.  I  have  one 
recitation  each  day  with  the  gentlemen  of  the  seniors,  five  days 
lb  each  week  during  each  term. 

I  give  to  the  gentlemen  of  the  seniors,  each  term,  from  three 
to  six  field  exercises  with  engineering  and  surveying  instru- 
ments .  I  give  during  the  first  week  of  the  term  a  lecture  to  the 
old  pupils  on  the  relations  they  sustain  to  their  teachers,  and  to 
each  other,  and  on  deportment  in  general.  I  also  give  them  lec- 
tures on  Mathematical  Geography.  There  are  many  other  duties 
out  of  regular  school  hours  and  in  vacations,  which  must  of  ne- 
cessity devolve  upon  me. 

l5fr.  WilMam  F.  Phelps  has  the  superintendence  of  the  Experi- 
mental School ;  he  has  one* recitation  each  day  for  six  weeks  of 
each  term  with  the  seniors ;  he  also  gives  five  afternoon  lectures 
during  each  term. 

. .  Mr.  Silas  T  Bo  wen  has  five  rectitations  each  day  fox  six  weeks, 
and  four  recitations  each  day  for  the  remaining  twelve  weeks  of 
each  term.  During  the  fifth  hour  of  the  twelve  weeks,  when 
Hot  engaged  with  a  class,  he  is  employed  in  correcting  the  rhet- 
oric exercises  of  one  of  his  classes.  He  gives  during  each  term 
seven  afternoon  lectures.  He  corrects  the  regular  compositions 
of  the  seniors,  and  also  the  usual  essays  and  poems  for  the  clos- 
ing exercises  of  each  term. 

Mr.  Sumner  C.  Webb  has  five  recitations  each  day  for  the 
whole  eighteen  weeks  of  each  term ;  he  gives  eleven  afternoon 
exercises  or  lectures,  and  corrects  the  compositions  of  the  juniors^ 
Ko.  1. 


Mr.  Truman  H.  Bowen  has  four  recitations  each  day  for 
twelve  weeks  of  each  term,  and  then  each  day  for  the  remaining 
six  weeks.  He  is  employed  four  days  each  week  in  the  after- 
noon, in  giving  instruction  in  vocal  music.  He  arranges  for  the 
inusic  at  the  public  reading  of  compositions,  also  for  all  the 
music  used  at  the  closing  exercises  of  each  term.  During  each 
term  he  gives  eight  afternoon  lectures;  he  also  corrects  the 
tegular  compositions  of  sub-seniors  No.  2. 
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Dr.  James  H.  Salisbury  has  four  recitations  each  day  during 
six  weeks,  three  during  the  remaining,  twelve  weeks  of  each 
term.  He  corrects  the  regular  compositions  of  sub-seniors  No.  1. 
He  also  has  all  the  care  of  the  apparatus  and  articles  belonging 
to  the  departments  of  natural  philosophy,  chemistry,  and  hqmaii 
physiology. 

'  Mr.  John  Felt,  Jr.,  has  five  recitations  each  day  for  the  whole 
eighteen  weeks  of  each  term.  He  corrects  all  the  composition! 
of  juniors  No.  2.    He  also  gives  eight  afternoon  lectures. 

Miss  Elizabeth  .0.  Hance  has  five  recitations  each  day  far 
twelve  weeks,  and  four  for  the  remaining  six  weeks  of  each  term. 
She  corrects  the  compositions  of  sub-juniors  No.  2.    She  also  hat 

charge  of  the  public  reading  of  the  selected  compositions. 

« 

Miss  Ann  Maria  Ostrom  has  five  recitations  each  day  during 
the  eighteen  weeks  of  each  term.  She  corrects  the  compositions 
of  sub-juniors  No.  1, 

Our  forenoon  Session  of  five  recitations  is  of.  five  hours  dura- 
tion.   The  afternoon  exercises  are  each  one  hour  long. 

*  ♦ 

Many  of  our  exercises  require,  on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  much, 
labor  when  not  with  his  classes,  such  as  making  ready  for  reci- 
tation and  lectures,  by  preparing  diagrams  and  tabulated  matter, 
on  the  black-board  or  otherwise ;  also  the  subsequent  examina- 
tion and  correction  of  the  pupils'  abstracts  of  the  recitations  and 
lectures.  # 

The  only  extra  duties  required  of  our  teachers  are  as  follows. 
Mr.  Sumner  0.  Webb,  has  been  selected  by  our  executive  com- 
ttittee  as  librarian,  as  master-of-order  of  study  room,  and  as 
postmaster  for  the  institution.  They  have  also  requested  My. 
Truman  H.  Bowen  to  give  instruction  in  vocal  music  to  the  pu- 
pils of  the  experimental  school  For  these  extra  duties  they  re- 
ceive extra  compensation  over  and  above  their  salaries. 

Our  teachers  are  all  exclusively  employed  as  a  general  thing, 
during  the  regular  sessions  of  school,  in  duties  connected  with 

•  •  • 

(he  interests  of  the  school.    The  superintendent  of  the  experi- 
mental school,  Mr.  Phelps,  attends,  however,  to  the  duties  tl 
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corresponding  secretary  of  the  .association  of  graduates,  duriifg 
tie  time  of  the  regular  sessions.  And  I  have  myself  sometime* 
found  time  to  attend  to  such  letters  as  circumstances  would  seen* 
ta  require  an  immediate  answer. 

Tfis  not  customary  for  any  of  the  facuWy  to  be  absent  fer  ztif 
considerable  period  during  term  time.  Except  in  cases  of  sick- 
ness of  a  teacher,  or  of  some  near  relative,  I  do  not  think  any 
one  of  our  faculty  has  ever  been  absent  more  than  two  or  three 
days  at  a  time.  When  a  teacher  has  unavoidably  been  kept  from, 
school  on  account  of  illness,  the  other  teachers  have  so  far  a» 
ihey  cotild  do?,  generously  heardUhe  classes  of  *the  abfcen^teachcr. 
hf  softie  instances  the  teacher  has  temporarily  supplied  his  or* 
Ber  place  until  sufficiently  restored  to  health  to  resume  his  or  he** 
duty. 

17:  I  am  soTrjr  to  say  that  since  the  first  organization  of  tiis 
institution  our  executive  committee  have  deemed  it  necessary  t& 
expel  three  male  pupils,  and  two  female  pupils.  Of  the  mhW 
pupils,  one  was  expelled  for  noisy  and  indecorous  conduct  at  his 
boarding  placej  and  for  indulging  in  spirituous  liquors ;  one  forv 
passing  a  counterfeit  coin,  and  the  other  for  persisting  in  break- 
ing a  rule  of  th6  institution,'  which  prohibits  thte  gentleman  of 
.  the  school  from  calling  upon  the  young  ladies  of  the  same,  after 
6  Vclotek,  P.  M:  The  two  female  pupils  were  both  expelled  1W 
tBeft ;  they  having  beeft  detected  in  purloining  small  articled  of 
<!&ss,  &c,  from  their  school  Urates.  These  are  the  only  ca^e^o? 
expulsion  that  I  know  ef.  ? .  . 

*  The  committee2  have  also  dismissed  eme  Indian  pupil  for  dtatar- 

ing  a  knife  in  a  quarrel  with  another  pupil.    This  is  the  on)/' 

Afce  tit  dismissal  that  I'  kiitrw  of. 
i 

>  I  would  add,  however,  that  in  several  instances  the  faculty* 
have  advised  pupils  to  withdraw  from  the  school,  on  the  ground 
that  they  were  not  bftlierved  to  have  sufficient  intellectual  strength  ^ 
or  were  too  giddy,  or  indifferent  in  regard  to  their  studies,  to 
promise  much  a»  teathert. 

...  I  *fb  not+aware  that  any  gross,  fapraorality  has  been  committed 
If  VKTJtf  W  BPPtt* oft**  th*B»w  above  specified. 


Nailer  3» 

IS.  I  do  make  it  a  point  to  visit  our  pupils  at  their  boarding 
places  as  often  as  my  time  will  admit' of;  especially,  am  I  parti- 
cular to  visit  such  pupils  as  are  sick.  My  teachers  also  frequent* 
ly  call  upon  our  pupils  at  their  boarding  places.  Miss  Haoaet 
and  Miss  Osttoinr  have  for  several  terms  made  it  a  point  of  calling 
at  all  the  boarding  houses  of  the  young  ladies  at  least  once  du- 
ring such  term.  During  the  present  term,  the  duty  of  visiting 
pupils  has  been  assigned  to  the  different  teachers  by  classes. 

19.  I  am  not  personally  acquainted  with  many  of  the  person** 
who  take  our  pupils  to  board  When  I  am  not  acquainted  with 
any  \yho  propose  to  take  boarders,  I  require  them  to  give  good 
and  satisfactory  testimony  of  moral  worth  and  purity.  Many  of 
the  boarding  places  for  our  female  pupils  have  been  kept  by  the 
same  persons  for  four,  five  or  six  years.  A  large  proportion  of 
our  male  pupils  club  together,  and  board  themselves  at  the  ave- 
rage price  of  $1.50  per  week,  including  room,  rent,  and  all  other 
expenses  chargeable  upon  board.  Of  the  gentlemen  of  our  pre- 
sent senior  class,  all  except  one  board  themselves. 

I  do  believe  that  all  the  persons  boarding  our  pupils  are  pro- 
per persons  to  be  entrusted  with  them. 

20.  None  of  our  pupils  are,  to  my  knowledge,  in  the  habit  at 
attending  places  of  public  amusements. 

21.  We  do  not  require  our  pupils  to  attend  any  Stated  place  of 
worship  on  the  Sabbath.  But  so  Car  as  I  have  been  able  to  learn, 
a  very  large  majority  are  in  the  habit  of  attending  divide  worship 
on  Sunday. 

At  the  opening  lectures  of  each  term,  as  given  by  Mr.  Silas  T. 
Bowen  to  the  new  pupils,  and  by  myself  tp  the  old  pupUs,  Tve 
usually  make  an  earnest  request  that  they  should  attend  each 
Sunday  some  place  of  divine  worship,  leaving  it  to  them  to  se- 
lect such  place  as  would  be  most  agreeable  to  themselves,  or  to" 
their  friends  at  home. 

22.  "We  have  no  special  means  of  ascertaining  whether  our  pu 
pils  are  out  late  at  night. 


i  > 
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S3.  The  only  reports  which  we  receive  from  persons  keeping 
boarders  are  voluntary  on  their  part.  When  such  reports  have 
been  received,  we  have  Invariably  acted  upon  them  as  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case  seemed  to  require. 


GEO.  B.  PERKINS. 


CUy  and  County  of  Albany ,  s$:  George  B%.  Perkins,  of  said  city 
of  Albany,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says,  that  the  forego- 
ing statement  by  him  subscribed  is  true,  according  to  the  best  of 

his  knowledge,  information  and  belief. 

GEO.  ft-  PERKINS. 

Sworn  this  5th  day  of    ) 
March,  1852,  before  me,  \  * 

•  J.  B.  Brinsmadk,  Jr.,  Corner  of  Deeds. 


QUESTIONS  TO  MESSRS.  PHELPS,  BOWEN  AND  WEBB. 

1.  Are  you  io,any  way  connected  with  the  State  Normal 
School? 

2.  How  long  have  you  been  connected  with  the  same  1 

3.  Were  you  present  at  the  public,  exercises  of  the  school,  held 
on  the  5th  day  of  February  last? 

4.  Was  there  any  unusual  excitement  on  that  occasion  1 

5.  What  w£re  the  causes  of  this  f 

'  6.  How  were  these  sounds  produced  1 

-  7.  Do  ydu  consider  this  portion  of  the  building  safe  for  the 
purpose  to  which  it  is  appropriated  1 

8.  In  what  part  of  the  building  is  this  room  located  ? 

■  ■ 

9.  "Are  the  means  of  ingress  and  egress  safe  and  convenient  1 

10.  Do  you  consider  this  building  well  constructed  and  sub 
stantial  ? 

11.  Were  the  foundations  well  laid  1 

12..  Are  the  walls  all  sound  yet  ? 

131.  How  long  has  it  been  built  ? 

14.  Do  you  know  any  reason  why  it  was  not  more  substantially 
constructed  1 
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15.  How  much  money  has  been  appropriated  to  the  construc- 
tion of  the  building  ? 

16.  Was  this  money  all  expended  for  the  construction  of  a 
building  to  be  used  exclusively  by  the  school  1 

17.  For  what  other  purposes  was  money  expended  ? 

18.  Were  these  appendages  necessary  to  the  welfare  of  the 
Institution  ? 

19.  Do  you  think  the  money  expended  on  the  principal's  reai-i 
dence,  had  it  been  expended  on  the  school  building,  would  hav& 
been  sufficient  to  have  insured  its  stability  2 

20.  Were  not  the  best  interests  of  the  school  in  a  measur% 
sacrificed  by  the  building  of  tills  residence  1 

21.  Under  whose  advice  and  direction  was  the  buildistg. 
planned  ? 

22.  By  whom  were  the  contracts  given  out  ? 

23.  Was  there  opposition  to  this  plan  on  their  part? 

24.  Is  this  building  as* well  ventilated  and  conveniently  ar- 
ranged as  such  a  building  should  be  ? 

25.  When  did  the  Institution  first  go  into  operation,  and  what 
is  the  object1  of  the  Institution? 

26.  What  are  the  internal  arrangements  for  securing  thi»  ob- 
ject ? 

27.  Upon  whom  does  the  duty  of  instructing  in  the  art  of  teach- 
ing devolve? 

28.  Does  not  the  Principal  personally  engage  in  this  duty  ?  and 
if  not  why? 

29.  Do  yon  think  him  capable  of  doing  so  profitably  to  the  stu- 
dents ?  (i.  e.)  is  he  an  educational  man  ?  > 

30.  Is  not  this  the  appropriate  field  of  labor  fbr  the  Principal 
of  such  an  institution  ? 

31.  How  many  pupils  are  there  in  the  school  at  the  present 
time?  < 

32.  Do  these  come  from  the  several  counties  of  the  state  in  aOM 
cordknee  with  the  proper,  apportionment  ? 

"  33.  What  counties  send  the  largest  number  ? 
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84.  Has  this  always  been  so  since  the  establishment  of  tiie 
school  ?    When  was  it  different  ? 

35.  Who  was  the  Principal  of  the  school  at  that  time  ? 

36.  How  did  he  keep  up  the  proper  representation'  from  dis- 
,  tant  counties  ? 

38.'  Do  these  pupils  from  Albany  generally  become  tea&hertf? 

39.  As  far  as  this  surplus  of  pupils  from  Albany  and  adjoining 
tttatitieft  is  concerned  do  you  think  the  objects  for  which  die 
school  was  established  are  fulfilled  ? 

40.  Do  you  think  this  difficulty  could  be  remedied  ?  and  itf 
*hatway? 

41.  How  many  teachers  are  engaged  in  the  school,  and  what*, 
qte  their  names,  duties,  salaries,  &c.  ? 

42.  How  many  hours  is  each  employed  in  school  duties  per* 
day  ?  This  question  iff  answered  by  the  programme  as  published 
in  the  report  just  referred  to. 

43.  Have  any  of  these  persons  extra  •school  duties  to  perform? 

44.  Are  all  these  teachers  exclusively  employed  In  school  du- 
tit*  daring  the  regular  session  ?' 

45.  Has  not  the  Principal,  since  his  connection  with  the  school, 
been  much  ooeupied  in  authorship  ? 

46.  Has  he  used  his  time  dSring  school  hours  to  prepare  these- 
books  and  to  correct  his  proof  sheets? 

47.  Do  you  know  that  he  has  ever  employed  students  to  aid 
1pm  in  so  doing  to  their  detriment  as  scholars  ? 

48.  Has  he  ever  employed  studenls  as  agents  ? 

■  •  49i  Has  he  ever  used  his  position  to  urge  his  own  books  and 
those  of  his  publishers  into  the' school  contrary  to  the  opinion^ 
pt  many  of  his  associates  ? 

50.  What  do  you  think  of  the  utility  of  this  school  and  of  its  ' 
importance  in  our  oommon  school  system  ? 

51 .  Does  the  principal  ever  absent  himself  from  the  Institu- 
tion 4uriHg  farm  time  ? 

52.  Do  you  know  of  the  teachers,  at  any  tfape>  cofflplaining  or 
conversing  about  the  absence  of  the  Principal  from  duty  ?  Name 
them  if  so. 


JjQ*   JrWr|t. 
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ANSWER  OF  MB.  PHELPS. 


Am  connected  with  the  State  Normal  School,  as  superintendent 
of  the  experimental  department  or  model  school ;  have  been  con*, 
nected  with  the  school  since  its  organization,  Dec.  18, 1844 ;  waa. 
present  at  the  closing  exercises  held  on  the  5th  of  February  ^ 
{here  was  an  unusual  excitement  on  that  occasion,  it  was  caused  by 
a  sudden  sinking  or  settling  of  the  floor  and  by  sounds  as  of  break*, 
ing  timbers.  I  have  been  informed  by  the  principal,  these  sounds, 
^ere  produced  by  the  breaking  of  one  of  the  timbers  on  which' 
the  floor  rests.  I  do  not  consider  this  portion  of  the  building, 
safe  for  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  designed.:  This  room  is 
located  in  the  4th  story  above  the  basement.  I  do  not  consider 
the  upper  flight  of  the  central  stairs  safe,  they  are  narrow  and  very. 

• 

steep,  have  frequently  known  individuals  to  slip  several  stairs  at 
once,  when  no  crowd  was  present ;  have  slipped  two  or  three 
timer  thus  myself.    I  do  not  consider  this  building  well  and  sub- 
stantially constructed ;   however,  I  am  neither  *  a  mechanic  nor. 
engineer,  and  may  not  be  considered  a  competent  judge.    I  do 
not  know  whether  the  foundations  were  well  laid  or  not.    The* 
walla  are  cracked  both  within  and  without.    The  cracks  of  the 
inner  walls  have  been  plastered  up;    it  has  been  built  nearly, 
three  years ;  it  was  not  substantially  built,  I  suppose,  because 
built  in  haste,  and  for  want  of  funds  sufficient  to  carry  out  the- 
plan  of  the  whole  building;  do  not  know  the  full  amount  of  the| 
several  appropriations  for  the  building,  I  believe  they  amounted 
to  from  $25>000  to  $28,000.    These  funds  were  not  all  used  fan 
the  erection  of  a  building  to  be  used  exclusively  for  the  school.. 
A  residence  for  the  principal  and  the  janitor  were  included ^ 
these  appendages  were  not  perhaps  necessary,  but  convenient  in, 
many  respects ;    had  these  been  left  out,  I  think  the  funds 
Wtrald  have  been  sufficient  to  ensure  the  stability  of  the  buil- 
ding;   the  interests  of  the    school,  in   my  opinion,  suffered 
by  this  diversion  of  the  funds ;   it  was  planned  by  Mr.  Geo.. 
J°.  Fenchard,  as  afr&Mect,  under  tiie  direction,  as  I  understand, 
at fhe  principal,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Executive  Corii- 
nkttte<fc    I  do  not  know  by  Whom  the  contracts  were  given  out.1 
It  understood1  titer*  was  opposition  tb  this  plan;   think  thif 
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building  is  not  as  well  ventilated  as  is  desirable  for  a  Normal 
School ;  the  school  opened  in  December,  1848 ;  its  objects,  as 
defined  by  its  founders,  are  "  the  instruction  and  practice  of 
teachers  in  the  science  of  education  and  the  art  of  teaching.9' 
To  secure  these  objects  there  is  a  course  of  study,  which  all  who 
graduate  are  required  to  master ;  the  students  likewise  receive 
fectures  on  the  detail^  of  teaching,  and  on  general  education. 
The  special  instruction  upon  these  subjects  is  given  by  the  super- 
intendent of  the  experimental  school,  to  which  every  member  of 
the  graduating  class  is  sent  to  practice.  A  recitation  is  also 
heard  daily  for  six  weeks,  in  the  "theory  and  practice  of  teaching.* 
The  principal  does  not  engage  in  this  duty.  I  do  not  know  his 
reasons.  This  is  as  far  as  my  knowledge  extends,  generally  re- 
garded as  the  appropriate  field,  of  the  head  of  such  an  In- 
stitution; there  are  about  two  hundred  pupils  now  in  the 
school ;  I  have  not  in  mind  the  exact  number.  The  repre- 
sentation from  the  various  counties  is  not,  in  general,  in 
accordance^  with  the  prescribed  ratio.  The  eastern  counties  have 
the  largest  number  of  pupils  in  the  school.  The  county  of 
Albany  has  had  the  largest  representation  for  several  terms  past. 
This  has  not  always  been  the  case ;  it  was  different  in  the  earlier 
period,  during  which  the  school  has  existed.  The  principal,  at 
that  time,  was  the  late  David  P.  Page.  The  representation  was 
then  better  kept  up  I  suppose  by  the  agency  of  the  county  super- 
intendents and  by -that  of  the  late  principal,  who  was  abroad 
much  of  the  time  during  the  vacations  lecturing  to  the  people. 
This  course  is  not  now  pursued.  Some  of  the  pupils  from  Al- 
bany county  have  not  been  employed  as  teachers;  some  have 
taught  for  short  periods ;  others  are  now  engaged  in  the  schools 
of  this  county.  This  inequality  of  representation  might  be  re- 
medied,  I  think,  by  the  operation  of  the  same  causes  which 
formerly  secured  a  more  general  representation.  The  number, 
names  and  dutfcs  of  the  Boajd  of  Instruction  will  be  found  by 
reference  to  the  last  annual  report  of  executive  committee  now 
before  the  Legislature.  The  number  ot  hours  during  which  ;tha 
teachers  are  engaged  is,  on  the.  average,  about  five.  The  pro 
gramme  in  the  report  exhibits  thp  tune  table  of  the  school 
fjjomepf  these  teachers  have  extra  duties  to  perform,  lor  which 
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they  are  paid.  The  teachers,  as  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  the 
programme,  arc  generally  wholly  occupied  in  school  duties  at  tkp 
regular  hours.  The  principal  has  published  several  books  op 
mathematical  science  since  his  connection  with  the  institution. 
I  do  not  know  whether  he  has  employed  students  to  correct  his 
proof  sheets  or  not  during  school  hours.  I  have  seen  the  princi- 
pal himself  engaged  in  this  at  such  a  time.  I  do  not  knojr 
whether  he  has  ever  employed  students  as  agents.  He  has  used 
the  influence  of  his  position  to  secure  the  adoption  of  his  own 
books  into  the  school  contrary  to  the  opinions  of  some  of  his  as- 
sociates. I  think  Normal  Schools,  for  the  special  training  of 
teachers,  to  be  of  the  highest  importance  to  the  State.  I  deem 
them  the  mast  important  of  the  higher  institutions  of  a  State,  and 
indispeijsable  to  the  efficiency  and  success  of  common  schools. 
The  principal  is  sometimes  absent  from  the  institution  during 
term  time.  I  do  not  know  on  what  business ;  sometimes  I  know 
he  has  been  absent  on  account  of  the  sickness  of  his  friends.  I 
have  heard  several  of  the  teachers  complain  of  his  absence  dur- 
ing session  hours  and  during  term  time.  Mr.  S.  T.  Bowen  ai*d 
Mr.  Clark  so  complain.  I  have  so  complained  myself.  I  hare 
heard  Mr.  S.  T.  Bowen  say  he  should  speak  to  the  principal  about 
his  absence. 

* 

The  above  are  true  answers  to  the  questions  proposed  by  the 
committee  of  investigation,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge  and  be- 
lief. Wm.  F.  PHELPS.    • 


ANSWER  OF  MR.-W,  W.  CLARK. 

Mr.  Clark  Answers  the  inquiries  of  the  committee  on  college*, 
academies  and  common  schools  as  follows :  Is  not  now  connected 
•with  the  Normal  School;  was  from  the  commencement  for  abdrft 
six  years  and  a  half  with  Prof.  Page  and  Perkins ;  was  hot  pres- 
ent at  the  public  exhibition,  but  has  been  there  several  times  at 
closing  exercises ;  Is  acquainted  with  the  room  used  on  such 
;  occasions  and  does  not  consider  it  a  suitable  room  for  such  occa- 
sions ;  ingress  and  egress  unsafe  in  case  of  panic.  .  The  contracts 
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were  let  to  responsible  contractors,  but  the  contracts  were  defec- 
tive in  not  specifying  for  such  a  sized  building;  don't  think  the 
^building  was  well  built ;  foundation  was  laid  in  blue  clay,  and 
•for  that  sized  building  don't  think  the  foundation  was  sufficient. 
"Prof.  Perkins  drew  a  plan  afterwards  corrected  by  an  architect ; 
bids  were  asked  and  contract  was  let  for  195,000  and  from  $3,000 
to  $5,000  was  appropriated  afterwards.  The  building  was  built 
expressly  for  a  Normal  School  building ;  .the  plan  for  Professor's 
residence  was  at  his  own  instance  submitted  to  by  the  executive 
.  committee ;  don't  think  the  State  contemplated  famishing  a  resi- 
dence'for  the  Professor;  thinks  it  would  cost  about  $5,000  extra 
for  making  such  residence;  occupies  two  stories  of  the  building; 
!is  of  opinion  that  these  extras  for  benefit  of  Professor  was  an 
Improper  diversion  of  the  funds  of  the  institution,  and  that  the 
school  has  suffered  in  consequence  thereof;  executive  committee 
£ave  out  contracts.  Says  he  opposed  having  the  residence  con- 
nected with  the  institution;  executive  committee  urged  same, but 
the  Professor  would  not  consent,  and  induced  executive  commit- 
tee to  consent  to  same.  Perkins  got  up  the  plan  of  ventilation ; 
thiiiks  it  not  properly  ventilated  and  the  plan  is  a  failure ;  walls 
are  hollow. 

The  design  of  the  institution  was  to  educate  teachers  for  the 
eommon  schools  of  the  State  of  New- York.  Plan  of  representa- 
tion is  for  each  county  twice  as  many  scholars  as  representatives 
in  Assembly.  Principal  has  but  little  comparatively  to  do  with 
teaching ;  does  not  consider  him  an  educational  man ;  only  as  a 
mathematician ;  has  only  one  class  occupying  45  minutes ;  has 
nothing  else  to  do  with  school  duties ;  thinks  he  has  more  lei- 
sure hours  than  he  ought  to  have ;  thinks  the4  tt&er  teachers  oc- 
jqpyoi:  $»  *4g9gpd  in  school  dtttiesfujl  tijae.  jAljfc),  that  Prof. 
§P?6  h^ltb,js,pot  (Sufficient  for  hi*  position, and  considers  him  un- 
jfctior  the  place,  and  that  the  character  of  ithe  school  is  depreci- 
ating, under  the  preaeDt  management,  &c.;  and' that  the  charae- 
iter  of  the  school  .under  a  tnoxe  competent  principal  would  be  of 
great  importance  to  the  common  schoql  .system.  In  the  first  sta- 
ges or  history  of  the  school,  nearly  every,  county  .was  represented ; 
4bey  one  not  now.  Individuals  were  notadmitted  formerly  with- 
out being  duly  appointed. 


Prof.  Perkins,  to  keep  up  the  credit  of  the  school,  proposed  to 
executive  committee  to  fill  up  vacancies  from  Albany  county,  or 
other  counties  that  desired  to  send;  greater  proportion  of  ap- 
pointments were  from'  city  and  county  of  Albany  ;  Perkins  has 
never  made  extra  efforts  to  induce  students  from  distant  parts  of 
■the  State ;  Prof.  Page  formerly  done  so,  and  endeavored  to  keep 
a  legal  representation ;  thinks  scores  of  .pupils  from  Albany 
county  have  received  instruction  from  said  Institution  and  never 
have  been  or  designed  to  be  teachers ;  large  proportion  of  sfUQe  are 
females,  and  have  not  the  inclination  or  ability  to  go  through, the 
rigid  course  of  under  teachers  and  graduate.  In  their  attempts 
at  classification  the  under  teachers  have  ever  strove  more  for 
rigidity  than  the  principal.  A  just  ratio  of  representation  cah 
only  be  remedied  by  the  principal's  going  into  the  country  and 
meeting  with  common  school  teachers'  institutes, &<?.,  At  the  first 
stages  of  the  school  there  was  a  greater  proportion  of  intelligent 
pupils  and  practical  teachers,  more  advanced  in  years,  thpn  at 
present ;  are  nine  teachers  in  school,  and  thinks  a  lessr  number 
would  not  be  sufficient ;  thinks  the  Professor  occupies  term  time 
of  school  in  his  own  private  business;  thinks  he  urges  his  own 
productions  upon  the  school  unwarrantably ;  thinks  it  has  not 
ftow  the  character  as  a  school  that  it  had  under  its  forme*  prin- 
cipal. His  (Perkin's)  absence  from  school  caused  the  under- 
teachers  trouble,  and  was  a  cause  of  some  remark;  was  rarely  to 
*be  found  in  his  room,  except  about  the  time  for  his  recitation ; 
it  is  not  the  habit  of  the  present  principal  to  visit  the  pupils,  or 
their  boarding-houses. 

WM.  W.  CLABK. 


ANSWERS  OF  MESSRS.  BO  WEN  AND,  WEBB. 

Answers  to  questions  proposed  by  the  committee  and  sent  to 
Mr.  Phelps  by  the  Hon.  D.  M.  Lawrence,  one  of  the  members  of 
the  committee.    The  answers  are  numbered  as  the  questions  are. 

1.  I  am. 

2.  Since  its  first  organization,  December  18, 1844. 

» 

3.  I  was  present. 
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4.  There  was. 

5.  The  settling  of  the  floor  of  the  room  in  which  the  exercises 
were  held,  accompanied  by  some  sounds. 

6.  I  supposed  at  the  time,  by  the  settling  together  of  the  tim- 
bers. I  have  since  been  informed  that  one  of  the  timbers  hatf 
partially  given  way. . 

8.  In  die  fourth  story  above  the  basement. 

9.  I  should  think  sufficiently  so  for  ordinary  occasions. 

12.  The  walls  of  the  building  are  cracked  in  some  places. 

13.  It  was  first  occupied  by  the  school  in  July,  1849.  It  was 
.completed  about  that  time. 

16.  I  suppose  it  was  not. 

17.  For  a  residence  for  the  principal  of  the  institution,  and 
rooms  for  a  janitor  and  his  family. 

18.  The  executive  committee  must  have  deemed  them  neces- 
sary.    If  not  necessary,  they  are  certainly  convenient. 

19.  It  might  perhaps  have  rendered  the  building  more  sub- 
stantial jiad  it  been  employed  for  that  purpose,  and  not  for  orna- 
Dpjent  or  other  purposes. 

20.  I  am  not  aware  that  they  were. 

24.  The  ventilation  and  arrangement  of  the  building  perhaps 
.plight  be  improved,  but  I  think  they  will  compare  favorably  with 
those  of  most  buildings  designed  for  a  similar  object. 

m 

25.  The  school  went  into  operation  on  the  18th  of  December, 
1844.  Its  object  as  defined  by  its  founders,  is  "  the  instruction 
and  practice  of  teachers  in  the  science  of  education  and  'the  art  of 
teaching." 

26.  All  the  pupils  who  graduate  are  required  to  complete  a 
prescribed  course  of  study.  They  also  receive  special  instruc- 
tion in  the  art  ot  teaching,  by  means  of  lectures  on  methods  of 
teaching,  and  recitations  in  Page's  "Theory  and  Practice  of 
Teaching."  Connected  with  the  Institution  is  an  experimental 
school,  composed  of  nearly  one  hundred  scholars  of  various  ages. 
This  school  is  taught  principally  by  the  members  of  the  padu- 
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sting  class.    Here  all  who  graduate  arc)  required  to  teat  their 
ability  td  apply  to  practice  the  instructions  they  have  received. 

* 

27.  In  a  measure  upon  all  the  teachers.  Pupils,  during  reci- 
tation, are  frequently  asked  how  they  would  impart  to  the  youn^ 
the  facts  and  principles  they  are  acquiring.  Some  of  the  teachert' 
lecture  on  methods  of  teaching.  The  special  instruction  on  this 
subject  is  given  by  the  superintendent  of  the  experimental  school. 

28.  The  principal  is  not  much  employed  in  giving  instruction 
in  this  department.  One  reason  I  suppose  is,  that  that  duty  is 
assigned  to  others.  If  the  principal  exercises-  a  supervision  over 
all  the  departments  of  the  school,  he  cannot  well  be  tobfined  to 
class  exercises. 

29.  I  do  think  him  capable  of  giving  profitable  instruction  to' 
the  students  in  this  department. 

30.  It  depends,  I  think,  upon  circumstances. 

31.  Two  hundred  and  twelve. 

34.  I  believe  the  counties  have  never  been  equally  represent- 
ed since  the  organization  of  the  school.  The  representation;  I 
think,  was  formerly  more  equal  than  at  present. 

35.  The  first  principal  of  the  school  was  the  late  David  P.  Page. 

♦  -  ■ 

36.  The  county  superintendents  in  connection  with  Teachers' 

Institutes  doubtless  contributed  materially  towards  a  more  full 
and  equal  representation. 

38.  Most  of  those  who  graduate  do. 

89.  Doubtless  the  object  for  which  the  school  was  established^ 
would  be  more  effectually  secured  if  all  the  counties  were  prop*, 
erly  represented.  It  is  true,  however,  that  the  graduates  do  not, 
$s  a  general  thing,  teach  in  the  counties  from  which  they  coqie.; 
They  go  wherever  there  is  a  demand.  Some  from  Albany  ooiufa 
ty  have  gone  to  other  counties  to  teacji,  while  a  few  from  oth#jr. 
counties  are  teaching  in  Albany. 

4 
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vM;  JShe  b*st  xetnpdy  I  know  of  would  be  itfe^e  restoration  of  the 
o%eof !«oiipty superintendent,  or  *he.  substitution  of  theofice 
of  assembly  district  superintendent. 

t  41.  For  the  number,  names,  and  -duties  of  the  present  board  of 
Instruction,  I  beg  leave  to  refer  you  to  the  annual  report  of  the 
executive  committee  now  before  the  Legislature. 

•  42i  The  program,  as  published  in  tfye  report  above  referred  to, 
answers  thjs  question.  ,        ,  ' 

„  43.  Soma  havs  extra  duties. 

.  44.  I  think,  as  a,  general  thing,  they  are  employed  in  duties 
oonnected  with  the  school. 

45.  I  believe  he  has  prepared  some  mathematical  works  ibr 
publication. 

46.  I  do  not  know  that  he  has. 

47.  I  do  not. 

48.  I  do  not  know. 

49.  Not  to  my  knowledge. 

50.  I  regard  the  Normal  School  as  an  essential  part  of  the  com- 
moti  school  system  of  our  State — as  indispensable  to  the  efficien- 
cy of  our  schools.  Institutions  devoted  exclusively  to  the  prepa- 
ration of  teachers  I  consider  the  only  p#aps  of  elevating  the  char- 
acter of  common  school  instruction  throughout  the  State. 

■  4 

1  51.  The  principal  is  seldom  absent  from  the  school.  Except 
in  cases  of  sickness  of  himself  or  family  I  think  he  has  never  teen 
absent  to  exceed  three  days  at  a  time. 

62.  I  do  not  know  that  I  have  ever  heard  any  of  the  teachers 
obmplain  of  the  principal's  absence  from  duty.  I  hare  heard  Mr. 
PheJps  complain  that  he  eould'Aot  find  him  in  the  building.  I 
hAve  in  one  or  two  instances  so  complained  myself.  He  might, 
however,  have  beto  engaged  With  the  executive  committee,  or  in 
procuring  boofci  for  the  institution,  or  in  directing  carpenters  in 
repairs,  or  in  othfcr  duties  connected  with  the  institution. 

I  would  like  to  be  excused  from  answering  questions  7,  14, 15, 
SI  and  23,.  relating  to  the  construction  and1  stability  of  the  build- 
ing, the  amount  of  money  appropriated,  &c,  as  I  am  not  informed 
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in  regard  to  those  matters ;  also,  the  32d  and  3Sd,  relating  to  the 
distribution  of  pupils  among  the  different  counties. '  The  register 
is  in  possession  of  the  principal,  who  can  more  easily  give  yon 
the  desired  information. 

To  the  truth  of  the  above  answers  I  am  willing  if  desired,  to 
certify  before  a  commissioner. 

SILAS  T.  BOWEN. 

I  fully  concur  in  the  above  answers,  and  am  willing  to  certify 
to  the  same. 

SUMNER  C.  WEBB. 


$>t at t  of  Wrtossglorfc* 
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IN  ASSEMBLY,  APRIL  10, 1852. 


REPORT 

Of  the  Secretary  of  St?.te  in  regard  to  books  purchased 
by  the  Attorney  General  for  his  office. 

STATIJ  OF  NEW-JORK, 

Secretary's  Office.      ) 
Albany,  March  25,  1852.  \ 

'  The  Secretary  of  State,  in  obedience  to  a  resolution  of  the  As- 
sembly of  March  22d,  1852,  which  is  as  follows  :    • 

"  Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  State  report  to  the  Legisla-' 
Jture  a  copy  of  the  catalogue  of  books,  with  their  prices,  purchased 
by  the  Attorney  General,  pursuant  to  chap.  155,  Laws  of  1850, 
and  chap.  547,  Laws  of  185} ." 

Respectfully  Reports  : 

That  the  catalogue  hereunto  annexed  is  a  copy  of  the  one  re- 
ferred to  in  the  above  resolution,  filed  in  this  office  by  the  Attor- 
ney  General.  0 

Annexed  is  a  copy  of  a  letter  from  the.  Attorney  General, 
which  accompanied  said  catalogue  when  it  was  plaoed  on  file. 

.  HENRY  S.  RANDALL, 

{Secretary  of  State. 

[Assembly,  No.  120.]  1  [u.n.] 
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CATALOGUE 

Of  books  and  their  prices  purchased  by  the  Attorney- 
General,  pursuant  to  chap.  155,  Laws  of  I860,  and 
chap.  547,  Laws  of  1851. 

Attorney  General's  Office, 

Bought  of  Little  &  Co. 

Johnson's  cases,  S  vols, »  $12  00 

Caine's  Reports,  3  vols, • . . . . 6  00 

Johnson's    do  20    "    60  00 

Gowen's       do    9    u\ 40  00 

Wendell's    do  26*    " 100  00 

Howard's  Practice  Reports,  3  vols, 9  00 

Barbour's  Sup.  Courts  Reports,  4  vols, 12  00 

Comstock's  Reports,  2  vols, » 4  00 

Johnson's  Chancery  Reports,  7  vols, t 30  00 

Hopkins'  Reports,  1   volume, 5  00 

Paige's           do    11        do       45  00 

Barbour's       do      3        do     15  00 

Massachestts  do    17        do 35  00 

Pickering's    do    24        do 70  00 

Metcalf's       do    12        do     40  00 

Dallas  U.  S.  do      4        do     16  00 

Cranch's        do      9        do     18  00 

Wheaton's      do    12        do     '. 48  00 

Peters7            do    17        do     45  49 

do        Digest       3        do     12  00 

Howard's  U.  S.  Reports, '  7  volumes, 30  00 

Eng.  Com.  Law        do       59        do       167  00 

Bacon's  Abridgement        10        do       35  00 

Bouviers' Law  Dictionary,  2       do      10  Oo 

Bate's  fleas  Crown*           2       do      , .  ♦ * .  8  do 


• 
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Story's  Conflict  Laws, 

do     Partnership, 

do      Constitution, 

do     Promisory  Notes, 

do     Contracts, .... 

do      Sales, 

do      Agency, , « 

•  do     Bailments, •... ....'..  , 

U.  S.  Digest  and  Supplement,  8  vols.,. . 

Minot's  Digest,, .,»,,. 

Harrison's  Digest,  4  vols.,  ..*..,.,.*.. 

N.  Y.  Equity  Digest,  4  vols., 

Hilllard  on  Real  Property,  2  vol?*, .  I . . , 

Hovenden  on  Fraud,  1  vol., . . . * 

Pothier  on  Obligations,  1  vol.',  :...*...; 
Duer's  Insurance,  2  vols*, .  ...;;;;.:... 
Gould's  Pleadings,  1  vol.,: . ; ; . . ....... 

Greenleaf  5s  Evidence,  2  vols,  j : 4 

Russell  on  Crime,  2  vols., 

Wharton's  State  Trials;  T  vol., 

do        American  Criminal  Law,  1  vol., ...  \  .... 

Jarman  on  Wills,  2  vols., : ". 

Esquirol  on  Insanity,  1  voi., . . . « , 

Coke  on  Littleton,  3  vols., .  ,.:..* 

Coopers  Justinian"  Inst.  1  vol.,  . . .' * . . 

Smith's  Commentaries  on  Law,  1  vol., 

Webster's  Dictionarv, ....;...." 

•ComynsBigcst,  6  vols.,. ......' 

Curtis, on  Patents,  1  vol., ......; 

*Burgo  on  Suretyship,  1  vol.,  . ; ; 

Beck's  Medical' Jurisprudence,  .'..'. 

Clerk's  Assistant, ...;. . ... : . 

Marshall's  Decisions,  2  vol.,* i 

*Index  to  En'glish  Com.  Law  Reports,  vol.,  4T, * 

*  do  '        'do  do       4, « 

Barbour's  Supreme  Court  Rt-ports,  \ol.,  5,.' 

Harrison's  Siiplemrnf ,"  2  vols..  g 

EngUsTi  Com.  Law  Reports,  v&s.,  Gly  (J'Sp^  frL'.'J 
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Howard's  U.  S.  Reports,  vols.,  9,  10,  11, 

Comstoek's  do        vol.,  3, 

Cushing's  4o        vols.,  2  and  3, .... .  /. ..... 

Me  tea  If '3  do        vol.,  13,,  ...,««'...#• 

English  Law  and  Equity  Reports,  4  vols., 

Cushing  on  Contested  Elections, 

Angell  on  Tide  Waters,  1  vol., 

Sandlord's  Reports^  voL  3,i  ti  w ...... » 

Clinton's  Digest,  vol.)  1,./..-.  .-.•.•.•...•.  «*< 

Cowpers'  Reports,  2.  vols.i»  1,  <<**«.,••#, .-. 

Kent's  Commentaries,  A  vols...... 

Blackstone's  Commentaries,  2  vols.,. ....... .^ ... .. 

Chitty  on  Bills,  1  vol.,,,.,,. « 

do     on  Contracts,  1-  vol.v  4  v  <........... ; 

do     on  Criminal. Law,. 3  .vols.,* * . . 

Dunlop's  Paley's.  Agency,  1  voLr »..  . . 

Story's  Equity.  Jurisprudence,  A  vols.., 

Wheaton's  International  Law,  I  vol%,  ............. 

Angell  &  Ames,  qq  .Colorations,  1  vol., 

Phillips  Evictee,  .and  Cqweu  &  Hill's. notes,  4  vols* 

Sedgwick  on  JDauiages,  J  vqL,  .,*....• , . . . . 

Hill's  Reports,  7  yoJs.j%tf  *%,  ,,,«  ...»  .••»•  •.. .... 

Dienio's  do   .  ..5.  yo]$.,. : ♦  « 

Dayton's  Surrogate,  .1  vol.,,  .,.«♦,.,,« 

Law  JDigest,  N.  Y,,.Repprts,  4  vols,,.  ........ 

Debates  in  Convention,  1  vol.) * 

U.  S.  Digest,  vol..  9,. 

Howard  U.  S.  Report^  vol.  8,. ...... . 

American  Chancery  Digest;  I  vol.; *.  -. 

English  Com.  Law  Report,  vol.  GO, 

English  Law  &  Equity  Reports,  vols.,  5  and  G,. . , . . . 
Compton's,  Meeson  &  Roscoe's  Exchequer,  2  vols.,, . 

English  Com.  Law  Reports,  vol.  65, f 

Rawle  on  Covenants  lor  Title,  1  vol., . . . . 
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"**  Ili'uii  Xjiuik'.'d  tint':  (  *)  luuc  bovii  paid  for  but  nut  delivered. 
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Attob^by-Gekebal's  Office? 

Bought  of  Gould,  Banks  &  Gould. 

Supreme  Court  Rules,  bound  and  interleaved, (1  50 

Monell's  Practice, 3  00 

Cokes'  Reports,  6  vols. , 20  00 

Sandford's  Chancery  Reports,  4  vols., 18  00 

do       Supreme  Court  Reports,  1st  vol., 4  00 

Conn.  Reports,  19  vols.,. 85  50 

Kirby's    do     1  vol., 3  00 

Root's      do     2  vols., . 6  00 

Burrow's  do     5  vols....... 6  00 

Lockwood's  Revised  Cases, 4  00 

Game's  Cases  in  Error,  2  vols.,  in  1, 4  50 

Saunder's  Reports,  3  vols., . 11  00 

Lord  Raymond's  Reports,  3  vols., 7  50 

Salkeld's  Reports,  8  vols., 6  00 

Plowden's     do      2  vols., - 6  00 

Easts             do      8  vols.,... 20  00 

Durnford's  &  East's  Reports,  8  vols., 20  00 

Coventry  &  Hugh's  Digest,  2  vols 8  00 

Guy's  Forensic  Medicine,  1  vol., 8  00 

Dean's  Medical  Jurisprudence, . . . •  3  50 

Barbour's*  Suprfeme  Court  Reports,  5th  vol., 3  60 

Yates'  Pleadings,  2d  hand, 3  50 

Humphrey's  Precedents,  2  vols., 7  00 

Barbour's  Supreme  Court  Reports,  6th  vol., 3  50 

do     Chancery  Practice,  2  vols., 12  00 

do     Supreme  Court  Reports,  7th  vol., 3  50 

Code  of  Procedure,  1851, 75 

Binding  the  same  for  1851 , 25 

Barbour's  Supreme  Court  Reports,  8th  vol., 3  50 

Report  Michigan  R.  R.  Conspiracy  trial, 1  00 

Terms  and  Circuits  of  Supreme  Courts, 13 

Comstock's  Reports,  4th  vol., 3  50 

U.  S.  Digest,  10th  vol , 5  00 

Code  of  Procedure,  Voorhies, 3  00 

$290  63 


» 
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Little&Co's.  bill, $1,383  99 

Gould,  Banks  &  Gould, 290  63 

Total, $1,679  62 


Hon.  H.  S.  Randall, 

Secretary  of  State^  tfe. 

Dear  Sir :  I  transmit  herewith  a  complete  catalogue  of  books 
purchased  by  me  for  the  Attorney  General's  library,  with  the 
prices  annexed,  from  which  it  will  be  seen  that  I  have  expended 
the  sum  of  $1,677.12  of  the  $2,000  appropriated  in  1850  and 
1851,  for  that  purpose,  leaving  unexpended  of  the  appropria- 
tions the  sum  of  $322,88.  I  have  drawn  from  the  treasury  the 
sum  of  $1,675.62  for  the  purchase  of  these  books.  The  residue 
of  the  money  appropriated  still  remains  in  the  treasury,  but  will 
be  expended  so  soon  as  I  can  make  a  selection  of  books  satisfac- 
tory to  me.  The  first  purchase  amounting  to  $1,032.99,  was 
made  at  prices  much  below  the  ordinary  retail  prices  of  the  law 
booksellers  here,  and  I  am  satisfied  that  the  prices  throughout 
are  reasonable  and  the  selections  judicious. 

I  am  sir,  very  respectfully, 

L.  S.  CHATFIELD. 


•  •     •     ■ 


State  of  briars j£orfc 


No.  181. 


IN  ASSEMBLY,  APRIL  141852. 


REPORT 

Of  the  Commissioners  of  the  Land  Office  in  obedience 
to  a  resolution  of  the  Assembly  on  the  bill  entitled  an 
"An  art  granting  lands  under  water  in  the  town  of 
West  field  to  James  S.  Libby,  Dexter  Fairbank,  Dexter 
S.  King  and  William  S.  Hill,  trustees. 

The  Commissioners  of  the  Land  Office,  to  whom  was  referred 
the  following  resolution  of  the  Assembly,  viz : 

"  In  Assembly,  Jlpril  1,  1852. 

"Resolved,  That  the  Assembly  billj  No.  365,  being  <An  act 
granting  lands  under  water,  in  the  town  of  Westfield  and  county 
of  Richmond,  to  James  S.  Libby,  Dexter  Fairbank,  Dexter  S. 
King  and  Williai^S.  Hill,  trustees,9  be  taken  from  the  committee 
of  the  whole  and  referred  to  the  Commissioners  of  the  Land 
Officce." 

Respectfully  Report: 

That  there  is  no  evidence  before  them  upon  which  they  are 
enabled  to  judge  whether  the  said  bill  so  referred  to  them  is  a 
proper  bill  to  be  passed  by  the  Assembly,  and  inasmuch  as  the 
resolution  does  not  ask  for  an  opinion  from  the  said  Commission- 
ers in  relation  to  the  same,  or  to  report  from  them  as  to  any 

[Att»b]y,&»121.J  1  lu.a] 
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general  principle  to  be  observed  in  the  granting  or  refusing  if 
applications  for  grants  of  land  under  water,  they  return  the.san.e 
to  the  Assembly.  If  the  origi  lal  appllcatioi*  had  been  addressed 
to  the  Commissioners  instead  of  the  Assembly,  they  would  hav) 
examined  the  case  to  ascertain  whether  it  ras  presented  in  con- 
formity to  the  existing  laws ;  hut  the  parties  have  seen  proper  fo 
ask  for  the  grant  directly  from  the  Legislative,  and  the  Commit 
sioners  do  not  see  the  propriety  of  any  act  >n  their  part  in  rela- 
tion to  the  matter. 

Annexed  is  a  printed  copy  of  directions  of  the  Commissioners 
of  the  Land  Office  to  applicants  fur  grants  of  land  under  the 
waters  of  navigable  rivers  and  lakes  in  the  State  of  New- York. 

All  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

J*  C.  WRIGHT,  Comptroller, 

L.  S.  CHATFIELD,  Attorney  General, 

WM.  J.  McALPINE,  Stat*  Eng>r  and  Surtfr. 

Jllhany,  April  6, 1852; 


#        •  fc«**^'«<7»  —  -v*»« 


DIRECTIONS 

To  applicants  for  grants  of  land  under  the  waters  of 
navigable  rivers  and  lakes  in  the  State  of  New- York. 

[Vol.  1  *R.  S.,  Page  208,  Part  1,  Chap.  9,    Title  5,  Article  4th.] 

«  OF  GRANTS  OP  LAND  UNDER  WATER." 

u  §  07.  The  commissioners  of  the  land  office  shall  have  power 
to  grant  so  much  of  the  lands  under  the  waters  of  navigable  riv- 
ers or  lakes,  as  they  shall  deem  necessary  to  promote  the  com* 
merce  of  this  State ;  but  no  such  grant  shall  be  made  to  any  per- 
se n  other  than  the  proprietor  of  the  adjacent  lands,  and  every 
such  grant  that  shall  be  made  to  any  other  person  shall  be  void, 

"  §  68.  The  poweis  hereby  vested  in  the  said  commissioners 
shall  extend  to  lands  under  the  water  of  Hudson's  river,  adjacent 
to  the  State  of  New- jersey,  and  also  to  lands  under  the  waters 
aJjacent  to  and  surrounding  Great  Bayn  Island,  in  the  city  and 
county  of  New>York,  and  to  the  land  between  high  and  low  wa- 
ter mark  on  said  Island ;  but  no  grant  shall  be  so  made  as  to  in- 
terfere with  the  rights  of  the  corporation  of  the  city  of  New- York, 
or  to  affect  the  navigation  of  the  waters  surrounding  the  said 
Island. 

u  §  69.  The  powers  of  the  commissioners  shall  also  extend  to 
the  lands  under  water  adjacent  to  and  surrounding  Staten  Island; 
but  no  such  grant  shall  be  so  made  as  to  interfere  with  any  rights 
of  the  corporation  of  the  city  of  New-York,  or  to  extend  more 
than  five  hundred  feet  into  the  water  from  low  water  mark. 

"  §  70.  Every  applicant  for  a  grant  of  land  under  water  shall, 
.previous  to  his  application,  give  notice  thereof,  by  advertisement, 
to  be  published  for  sift  weeks  successively  ftt  $  tevr§J>a|>er  printed 
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in  the  county  in  which  the  land  so  intended  to  be  applied  for  ihall 
be  situated,  and  shall  cause  a  copy  of  such  advertisement  to  be 
put  up  on  the  door  of  the  court  house  of  such  county ;  and  if 
there  be  no  court  house  in  the  county,  then  at  such  place  as  the 
commissioner  shall  direct. 

"  §  71 .  If  there  be  no  newspaper  published  in  the  county  where 
such  land  shall  lie,  the  advertisement  shall  be  published  in  the 
newspaper  that  shall  be  printed  nearest  to  such  land.77 


AN  ACT 

To  amend  the  Revised  Statutes  relative  to  grants  of 

land  under  water. 

[Passed  May  6, 1835.] 

The  People  of  the  State  of  Neio-York,  represented  in  Senate  and  As- 

hlj/j  do  enact  as  follows: 

• 

"  §  1.  The  powers  conferred  on  the  commissioners  of  the  land 

office  by  article  fourth  of  title  fifth,  chapter  ninth  of  part  first  of 
the  Revised  Statutes,  are  hereby  extended  to  lands  under  water 
and  between  high  and  low  water  tnai-k,  in  and,  adjacent  to  and 
surrounding  Long  Island,  and  to  all  that  part  of  the  county  of 
Westchester  lying  on  the  East  river  or  Long  Island  Sound ;  but 
no  grant  shall  be  made  within  the  boundaries  of  the  city  of  New- 
York,  or  interfere  with  the  rights  of  the  corporation  of  said  city. 

».   ■ 

"  $  2.  This  act  or  the  act  referred  to  in  the  preceding  section, 
shall  confer  upon  the  said  commissioners  no  other  power  than  to 
authorize  the  erection  of  such  doik  or  docks  as  they  shall  deem 
uecessary'to  promote  the  commerce  of  this  State,  and  the  collec- 
tion of  reasonable  ancl  accustomed  dockage  from  persons  using 
such  dock  or  docks;  anct  the  Legislature  may  at  any  time  regu- 
late the  same  in  such  manner  as  they  shall  think  proper. 

•  r 

•  »  ¥  t 

"  §  3.  So  much  of  article  fourth  of  title  fifth  of  chapter  ninth 
of  the  first  part  of  the  Revised  Statutes  as  is  Inconsistent  with  this 
get,  is  hereby  repealed." 
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AN  ACT 


To  amend  the  Revised  Statutes  relating  to  grants  of 

lands  under  water. 

[Passed  April  10th,  1850,  "  by  a  two-third  vote."] 

The  People  of  the  State  of  New- York,  represented  in  Senate  and  As- 
sembly,  do  enact  as  follows: 

.  «  $  1 .  Section  sixty-seven  of  article  four  of  title  five,  chapter 
nine  of  part  first  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  is  hereby  amended  so  as 
to  read  as  follows:  The  commissioners  of  the  land  office  shall 
have  power  to  grant  in  perpetuity  or  otherwise,  so  much  pf  the 
lands  under  the  waters  of  navigable  rivers  or  lakes,  as  they  shall 
deem  necessary  to  promote  the  commerce  of  this  State,  or  proper 
for  the  purpose  of  beneficial  enjoyment  of  the  same  by  the  adjar 
cent  owner,  but  no  such  grant  shall  be  made  to  any  person  other 
than  the  proprietor  of  the  adjacent  lands, and  any  such  grant  that 
shall  be  macle  to  any  other  person  shall  be  void. 

"  $  2.  The  powers  conferred  on  the  commissioners  of  the  land 
office  by  the  first  section  of  this  act,  are  hereby  extended  to  lands 
under  water,  and  between  high  and  low  water  mark  in  and  adja- 
cent to  and  surrounding  Long  Island,  and  to  all  that  part  of  the 
county  of  Westchester,  lying  on  the  East  or  Hudson  river  or  Long 
Island  Sound;  but  no  grant  made  under  this  act  shall  extend  be- 
yond any  permanenf  exterior  water  line,  established  by  law,  and 
nothing  contained  in  this  act  shall  authorize  the  commissioners 
of  the  land  office,  to  grant  any  lands  under  water  belonging  to 
the  mayor,  aldermen  and  commonalty  of  the  city  of  New-York, 
nor  to  interfere  wilh  any  property,  rights  or  franchises  of  said 
corporation  of  the  city  of  New-York,  or  interfere  with  the  rights 
of  the  Hudson  River  Railroad  Company." 
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Extract  from  the  minutes  of  the  Commissioners  of  the  Land  Office 
of  the  State  oj  New- York,  dated  April  23, 1850. 

"Resolved,  That  no  grant  of  lands  under  water  be  hereafter 
made,  unless  the  applicant  make  affidavit  that  he  intends  forth- 
with to  appropriate  the  lands  applied  for  to  the  purposes  of  com- 
merce, by  erecting  thereon  a  dock  or  docks;  or  that  the  land  is 
proper  for  the  purpose  of  the  beneficial  enjoyment  of  the  same 
by  the  owner,  and  shall  also  produce  an  affidavit  from  the  first 
judge  of  the  county,  or  the  supervisor  and  town  clerk,  or  two  of 
the  assessors  of  the  town  in  which  the  said  lands  #re  situate, 
stating  that  the  lands  applied  for  are  not  more  than  what  are 
necessary  for  the  purpose  aforesaid,  and  that  they  believe  that  it 
is  the  bona  fide  intention  of  the  applicant  to  appropriate  the  said 
lands  to  the  purposes  of  commerce,  or  that  they  believe  that  the 
land  is  proper  for  the  purpose  of  the  beneficial  enjpyment  of  the 
same  by  the  owner. 

"  Resolved,  That  this  board  will  not  act  upon  any  application 
for  lands  under  water,  unless  the  same  be  accompanied  with  an 
accurate  map  and  full  description  of  the  lands  applied  for,  and 
those  adjoining." 


DOCUMENTS 

To  be  presented  to  the  Commissioners  of  the  Land  Office 
by  the  applicants  for  grants  of  laud  under  water. 

1.  Affidavit  of  the  publication  of  the  notice  for  sir  weeks 
successively,1n  a  newspaper  printed  in  the  county  where  the  land 
applied  for  is  situate;  and  if  no  newspaper  is  printed  in  such 
county,  then  in  the  nearest  county  to  such  land  in  which  a  paper 
is  published.  Also,  an  affidavit  that  a  copy  of  the  said  notice 
had  been  put  up  on  the  door  of  the  court  house,  as  required  by 
the  statute.  The  notice  must  contain  a  concise  description  of  the 
adjoining  land,  and  give  the  name  of  the  actual  occupant  or 
occupants.  It  must  also  state  the  quantity  of  the  land  applied 
for. 
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2.  Affidavit  of  the  applicant,  that  he  intends  forthwith  to  ap- 
propriate the  land  applied  for  to  the  purposes  of  commerce,  by 
erecting  thereon  a  dock  or  docks ;  or  that  the  land  is  necessary 
and  proper  for  the  purpose  of  his  beneficial  enjoyment  of  the 
same. 

3.  Affidavit  of  the  first  judge  of  the  county,  or  the  supervisor 
and  town  clerk,  or  two  of  the  assessors  of  the  town  in  which  the 
land  applied  for  is  situate,  stating  that  the  said  land  is  not  more 
than  what  is  necessary  for  the  purposes  of  commerce,  and  that 
the  person  or  persons. making  such  affidavit  believe  that  it  is  the 
bona  fide  intention  of  the  applicant  to  appropriate  the  said  land 
to  the  purposes  of  commerce ;  or  that  the  same  is  necessary  or 
proper  for  the  beneficial  enjoyment  of  the  same  by  the  adjacent 
owner. 

4.  An  accurate  map  and  survey  of  the  land  under  water  ap- 
plied for,  and  also  of  the  adjoining  land  owned  by  the  applicant, 
to  be  sworn  to  by  a  competent  surveyor.  A  correct  description 
to  writing  to  be  given  of  the  land  under  water,  for  which  the 
application  is  made,  the  exact  courses  and  distances  to  be  given 
in  words  at  full  length. 

5.  A  regular  deduction  of  title  from  the  state,  or  proof  by  affi- 
davit of  some  disinterested  person  or  persons,  of  a  possession  of 
twenty  years  or  more  next  preceding  the  time  of  application, 
with  claim  of  ownership  by  the  applicant  himself,  or  by  himself 
and  those  under  whom  he  claims.  All  title  deeds  which  can  be 
procured,  or  authentic  copies  thereof,  to  be  produced.  The  patent 
will  be  made  upon  the  condition,  that  unless  the  whole  of  the 
land  is  applied  for,  for  commercial  purposes,  is,  within  years, 
appropriated  by  erecting  docks  and  wharves  thereon,  and  filling 
In  the  same,  the  grant  will  be  void  for  so  much  of  the  land  as  is 

not  so  appropriated. 

« 

[N.  B.  The  title  deeds  will  be  again  returned  to  the  owner. 
Patent  fees,  five  dollars.    See  1  R.  S.,  2d  edition,  page  174.] 

Printed  by  order  of  the  Commissioners  of  the  Land  Office* 
-     Albany,  April  S3,  1350. 


PETITION 

Of  James  S.  Libby,  and  others,  for  a  grant  of  land  under 
water  at  Prince's  Bay,  Richmond  county. 

To  the  Honorable  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  New- York  : 

The  petition  of  James  S.  Libby  and  Dexter  Fairbank  of  the 
city  and  State  of  New-York,  snd  Dexter  S.  -King  and  William  H. 
Hill  of  the  city  of  Boston  and  State  of  Massachusetts,  respectful- 
ly shows,  that  they  are  the  owners  in  fee  of  a  farm  or  tract  of 
land  situate  on  Staten  Island,  fronting  on  Prince's  Bay,  in  the 
town  of  Westfield,  in  the  county  of  Richmond  and  State  of  New- 
York,  as  trustees  under  a  deed  bearing  date  the  13th  day  of 
August  in  the  year  1850,  and  that  they  contemplate  making  large 
and  extensive  improvements  on  the  said  farm  by  erecting  a  large 
building  thereon  for  a  boarding  house,  with  the  necessary 
building  for  the  accommodation  of  persons  during  the  summer 
months,  and  that  for  the  purpose  of  accommodating  the  visitors 
to  the  said  house,  and  the  public  generally,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  erect  a  dock  in  front  of  the  said  farm,  entending  into  the  bay, 
and  that  in  consequence  of  the  water  in  the  bay,  in  front  of  the 
said  farm,  not  being  of  sufficient  depth  to  be  navigated  by  steam 
boats,  or  vessels  ordinarily  used  in  the  waters  about  the  city  of 
New- York,  the  said  dock  will  have  to  be  extended  from  two  to 

three  hundred  feet  in  the  bay  on  the  land  under  water,  in  front  of 
the  said  farm,  at  an  expense  of  more  than  two  thousand  dollars. 

And  your  petitioners  further  show  that,  in  pursuance  of  the 
provisions  contained  in  the  Revised  Statutes,  they  have  given  notice 
of  their  intention  to  apply  to  your  honorable  bcdy  for  an  act  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  New- York,  granting  the  fee  of  the 
land  under  water,  in  front  ,of  the  said  farm,  extending  to  the 
channel  in  the  btfy,  to  your  petitioners,  their  heirs  or  assigns,  by 
publishing  the  said  notice  six  weeks  in  a  pnper  printed  in  the 
county  of  Richmond,  the  county  in  which  the  said  farm  is  sit- 
uate, called.."  the  Staten, Islander,"  and  have  also  caused  the  said 
notice  to  be  put  up  on  the  outer  door  of  the  court  house  in  the 
said  county,  where  the  courts  in  said  county  are  directed*  to  be 
held,  (there  being  but  one  court  house  in  said  county,)  as  appears 
by  the  aaaeiad  affidavit  ttf  F«  Li  Hflgariorai 
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And  your  petitioners  farther  show  that  for  the  purpose  of  ena- 
bling them  to  erect  the  said  dock,  and  that  they  may  be  enabled 
to  protect  the  same  after  it  shall  be  erected,  and  be  protected  in 
their  rights  and  property,  they  ask  a  grant  of  the  fee  of  the  land 
under  water  in  front  of  the  said  farm  to  the  channel  in  they  bay, 
(the  grants  usually  given  to  the  owners  of  the  fee  of  the  land 
adjoining  the  navigable  waters  belonging  to  the  people  of  this 
State)  j  a  diagram  of  the  land  owned  by  them  fronting,  on  the 
bay,  and  of  the  land  under  water,  now  ask  to  be  granted  to  them, 
is  annexed  to  this  petition. ' 

Your  petitioners  therefore  pray  that  your  honorable  body  will 
pass  an  act  granting  to  your  petitioners,  and  their  successors  and 
assigns,  the  fee  of  all  the  land  under  water,  lying  in  front  of  the 
said  farm  now  owned  by  your  petitioners,  commencing  at  a  point 
at  the  cr^ek  called  "  Paul  Gurney's  creek,"  where  it  enters  the  bay  : 
on  the  easterly  boundary  of  the  said  farm  at  high  water  mark, 
and  extending  southerly  in  a  straight  line  five  hundred  feet,  or 
until  it  reaches  the  channel  in  the  bay  in  front  of  the  said  farm ;  < 
thence  running  westerly  along  said  channel  until  a  line  drawn  * 
along  said  channel  would  reach  a  point  to  be  found  by  extending 
the  westerly  boundary  line  of  the  said  farm,  five  hundred  feet,  or 
until  it  reaches  the  channel  in  the  bay ;  thence  northerly  along 
the  westerly  boundary  of  the  said  farm,  until  it  reaches  the  high 
water  mark  in  front  of  the  said  farm ;  thence  easterly  along  the. 
high  water  mark  in  front  of  the  said  farm,  until  it  reaches  the  . 
easterly  boundary  of  the  said  farm. 

And  that  your  petitioners,  their  successors  and  assigns,  may-  • 
have  full  power  to  erect  such  docks  and  wharves  on  the  lands  * 
hereby  asked  to  be  granted  to  them,  and  to  collect  dockage  aiyi  k 
wharfage  for  the  use  thereof  as  they,  their  successors  and  assigns 
may  deem  advisable,  subject  to  the  directions  of  your  honorably 
body. 

And  your  petitioners,  as  in  duty  bound,  will  ever  pray  &c.       * 

JAMES  S.  LIBBT. 


State  of  NEw-Yonk,  .  _. 


City  and  County  of  New- York,  ) 

James  S.  Libby  of  said  city,  being  duly  sworn,  says  that  he  has 
read  the  foregoing  petition,  subscribed  by  him,  and  knows  the  » 
contents  thereof  and  that  the  same  is  true  in  substance  and  iu.f 
fact. 

And  deponent  further  says  that  the  foregoing  petition  is  pre- 
sented with  the  approbation  and  consent  of  all  the  other  grantees/ 

JAMES  S.  LIBBY.    :» 

Sworn  to  before  me  this      ? 
25th   day  of  March,  1851,  J  .' 

Philip  Millspaugh,  Com.  of  Deed*.  ,     , 

(Assembly,  No.  121.]  *       2 


REMONSTRANCE 

Of  94  citizens  of  Richmond  county,  against  granting 
lands  under  water  to  Libby  and  others. 

lb  the  Honorable  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  JVeto-  ¥wk : 

The  remonstrance  of  the  undersigned,  citizen^  of  the  county  of 
Richmond,  respectfully  showeth : 

That  they  have  seen  with  regret  that  a  bill  has  been  reported 

to  your  body,  granting  to  one  Libby  and  other  individuals  whose 

names  are  almost  unknown  in  said  county,  a  large  extent  of  the 

land  under  water  in  front  of  the  shore  of  Staten  Islaud. 
• 
Your  remonstrants  cannot  but  suppose  that  the  gentlemen  who 

have  thus  consented  to  grant  away,  without  any  valuable  consid- 
eration, property  of  great  value  to  the  citizens  of  this  county,  have 
been  most  grossly  deceived* 

% 

Tour  remonstrants,  for  the  better  information  of  your  honora- 
ble body,  most  respectfully  beg  leave  to  state  :  That  all  that  por- 
tion of  the  waters  in  front  of  Staten  Island  in  the  vicinity  of  and 
including  the  lands  which  it  is  proposed  to  bestow  upon  said 
Libby  and  his  confederates,  are  either  covered  with  a  natural 
growth  of  oysters,  or  are  used  for  the  purpose  of  planting  oys- 
ters, by  the  citizens  of  this  county  and  others ;  that  by  means  of 
the  business  derived  from  this  source  a  large  portion  of  the  citi- 
zens of  two  of  the  four  towns  in  this  county  obtain  their  liveli- 
hood and  support  their  families,  and  have  so  done  for  many 

* 

years. 

Your  remonstrants  further  represent,  that  the  grant*  of  exclu- 
sive privileges,  on  the  shores  of  this  island,  are  becoming  matters 
of  serious  import,  calculated  greatly  to  interfere  with  the  inter- 
ests and  welfare  of  the  citizens  of  said  island,  and  to  foster  and 
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establish,  at  their  expense  odious  and  unjust  monopolies,  interfe- 
ring greatly  with  the  ordinary  business  and  means  of  obtaining  a 
living  of  a  very  numerous  portion  of  our  citizens ;  and  that  if 
said  grant  is  made  to  said  Libby  and  his  associates  it  will  become 
a  precedent  for  similar  grants  to  other  landholders  on  the  shores 
of  said  island,  so  that  our  citizens  will  eventually  be  debarred 
from  the  common  privilege  of  fishing  and  oystering  in  our  waters, 
our  island  will  be  hemmed  in  and  surrounded  by  odious  monopo- ; 
lies  by  a  few,  at  the  expense  of  the  great  body  of  our  citizens. 

Your  remonstrants  further  represent,  that  the  lands  applied  for 
by  said  Libby  and  his  confederates,  are  much  more  extensive 
than  can  be  used  for  the  purposes  of  docking,  and  that  they  have 
no  doubt  that  the  business  of  erecting  a  dock  on  said  premises  i* 
a  mere  pretence  on  their  part,  for  the  purpose  of  covering  their 
real  intention  of  engrossing  to  their  exclusive  use  the  business  of 
planting  and  growing  oysters,  thereon. 

Tour  remonstrants  beg  leave  to  represent  to  your  honorable 
body,  that  the  said  parties,  by  applying  to  the  Commissioners  of  . 
the  Land  Office,  could  have  obtained  a  grant  which,  ior  all  legiti- 
mate purposes,  would  have  enabled  them  to  build  docks  to  any 
extent  which  would  be  necessary  or  proper,  subject  however,  to 
the  just  provision,  that  if  said  lands  are  not  used  for  that  pur- 
pose, within  a  given  time,  they  shall  revert  to  the  State. 

And  your  remonstrants  further  state  that  if  sard  Libby  and  his 
associates,  should  apply  to  said  Commissioners,  asking  for  the 
usual  and  customary  grant,  under  the  usual  restrictions,  they 
would  not  offer  any  opposition  to  the  same. 

Your  remonstrants  therefore  respectfully  petition  your  body  to 
refuse  to  pass  any  act  granting  to  said  Libby  or  any  other  person 
or  persons  the  proposed  water  grant,  or  any  grant  of  lands  un*  • 
der  water,  in  the  waters  of  this  island  belonging  to  the  State 
which  will  interfere  with  the  free  use  of  said  waters  by  the  citi- 
zens of  this  Stafe. 

Dated  Richmond  County,  March,  31,  1852.    n 

Abraham  Latourrett,  A.  S.  Wood,  J.  H.  Sprague,  Henry  P.  La- 
foy,  Alfred  ltedell,  Absalom  Monell,  Edward  Thomas,  Cornelius 
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Bedell,  Ezra  S.  Laforge,  James  L.  Bedell,  Wesley  W.  Palmer, 
Cornelius  Cole,  Isaac  P.  Beddell,  John  Depieu,  Ab'm  W.  Johnson, 
J.  M.  Guyon,  William  Cole  Sprague,  Isaiah  K.  Seger,  Joseph 
Wood,  John  T.  Bedell,  John  Mersereau,  William  Forrester,  Jas. 
W.  Slaight,  George  W.  Durwill,  James  Batten,  Wm.  J.  Brown, 
John  M.  Bedell,  William  Giles,  Henry  Johnson,  William  Mann, 
John  Spragg,  Abraham  Marshall,  James  Laforge,  John  Romer, 
Daniel  Bedell,  John  Latourrett,  George  Jackline,  Joseph  Bedell, 
Abraham  Manee,  James  Sears,  David  Latourrett,  J.  W.  Moore, 
Charles  Androvate,  Charley  Drake,  Peter  S.  Garretson,  Samuel 
Brfhaut,  John  Totten,  W.  Larmond,  James  W.  Fisherf  William 
H,  Totten,  Abel  Martin,  William  Joline,  James  W.  J.  Sprague, 
Benjamin  Johns,  James  T.  Butler,  Stephen  D.  Arents,  Daniel 
Dissosway,  John  P,  Warren,  Alexander  Lamand,  Henry  T.  Pep- 
per, C.  C.  Ellis,  John  Lamour,  William  S.  Sprague,  John  Sprague, 
Geo.  H.  Cole,  Jacob  M.  Wier,  A.  C.  Totten,  M.  S.  Taylor,  Joseph 
T.  Polemus,  Dan.  Butler,  Sr.,  Daniel  W.  Simonson,  Jacob  Spragg, 
John  L.  Wood,  John  Skidmore,  D.  Wilson,  John  Coif,  Daniel 
Joline,  Abraham  Sprague,  Jr.,  Benjamin  Laforge,  Joseph  G.  Tot- 
ten, W.  H.  Sprague,  William  Totten,  George  Fisher,  David  Fore- 
shay,  Charles  Van  Namee,  J.  W.  Eaton,  Lot  Bickhow,*  Edward 
Decker,  John  M.  Van  Pelt,  Francis  Tifts,  James  F.  Milliken,  E. 
R.  Fisher,  James  W.  Sprague,  David  Depue. 
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No.  138. 


IN  ASSEMBLY,  FEB.  2,  1852. 


FIFTH  ANNUAL  REPORT 

'  Of  the  Regents  of  the  University,  on  the  condition  of 
the  State  Cabinet  of  Natural  History,  and  the  Histori- 
cal and  Antiquarian  Collection  annexed  thereto. 

To  the  Hod.  Jonai  C.  Heabtt, 

Speaker  of  the  Assembly : 

Sib, — I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  the  Annual  Report  of  the 
Regents  of  the  University,  on  the  State  Cabinet  of -Natural  His- 
tory and  the  Historical  and  Antiquarian  Collection  annexed 
thereto. 

I  have  the  honor  to  remain, 

Respectfully, 

Tour  obH  serv't, 

6.  Y-iLANSIlTG, 

Chancellor. 


[Assembly,  No.  132.]  1  fn.n.3000L.&100DB.| 
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KEGENTS  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY,  18». 


Wajhihctow  Hu»t,  Governor,  ear  ejfcto. 

Sanford  E.  Chdrch,  Lieut.  Governor,  ex  officio. 

Hbhbt  S.  Randall,  Secretary  of  State,  ex  officio. 

Gbrhit  Y.  Lansing,  Chancellor. 

John  Gseig,  Vice-Chancellor.  • 

Goliah  C.  Vekplabck,  LL.  D. 

John  K.  Paige. 

Erastus  Corking.  ;: 

Pbobpeb  M.  Wetmoee. 

John  L.  Graham. 

John  McLean. 

Gideon  Hawlbt,  LL-  D.  -jj 

Datid  Buel. 

James  S.  Wadswueth-  * 

John  V.  L.  Pbuyn. 

Jabek  D.  Hammond,  LL.  I). 

Josh  L.  O'Sullitaw.  . 

Robert  Campbell. 

Ret.  Samuel  Ldckiv,  !)■  1). 

Robebt  G.  Rankin. 

Philip  S.  Van  Rehsselaeb. 

Ret.  John  N.  Campbell,  D.  D.  , 

T.  Rohbtn  Beck,  Secretary.  ^  ,  -^ 


STANDING  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  REGENTS, 

Specialty  charged  with  the  care  of  the  State  Cabinet. 

1851. 

WASHINGTON  HUNT,  Governor. 
CHRISTOPHER  MORGAN,  Secretary  of  State. 
ROBERT  G.  RANKIN. 
ERASTUS  CORNING. 
ROBERT  CAMPBELL. 


Joan  Gebhabd,  Ja'.,  Curator, 
Jams*  A.  Hoarr,  Ttuidermiri. 


REPORT. 


TO  THE  LEGISLATURE  OF  THE  STATE  OF  JEW-YORK : 

m 

The  Regents  of  the  University 
Respectfully  Report: 

That  the  State  Cabinet  of  Natural  History,  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  its  efficient  Curator,  continues  in  a  satisfactory  con- 
dition. All  the  animals  preserved  in  the  collection,  have  been 
carefully  examined  twice  during  the  year  just  expired,  to  fore- 
stall, If  possible,  any  injury  from  the  moth  or  other  destructive 
causes.  Mr.  Hurst,  the  taxidermist,  is  specially  engaged  for  this 
duty,  as  stated  in  a  previous  report. 

« 

The  additions  to  the  State  Cabinet,  by  purchase,  have  not  been 
numerous,  although  they  are  specially  deserving  of  note.  After 
several  years  of  strenuous  effort,  sanctioned  by  previous  standing 
committees  of  the  Board,  and  consequent  unsuccessful  outlays- 
of  sums  of  money,  by  persons  authorised  to  collect  the  larger 
animals  native  to  the  State,  the  last  winter  proved  an  eminently 
successful  period  in  attaining  the  desired  object.  A  male  moose, 
evidently  of  advanced  age  and  certainly  of  unusual  size,  was 
taken  in  the  Northern  part  of  the  State,  and  with  much  labor  and 
considerable  expense,  brought  to  this  city,  in  a  good  state  of  pre- 
servation. It  has  been  purchased  *  for  the  collection,  in  accord- 
ance, it  may  truly  be  said,  with  the  generally  expressed  wishes 
of  your  predecessors. 

A  male  panther,  of  large  size,  has  also  been  bought,  with  a 
beautiful  specimen  of  the  Fuher  or  Black  Cat  of  the  New-York 
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Hunters  (Mustela  Canadensis.)  This  last  is  becoming  extremely 
rare^  within  our  borders, — so  rare  indeed  that  Dr.  Dek&y  could 
not  obtain  a  specimen  to  figure  from,  and  could  only  give  us  in 
his  "  Zoology  of  the  State  of  New- York"  a  drawing  of  the  skull. 

As  the  moose  is  said  to  differ  in  various  respects  from  the  de- 
scriptions  and  figures  usually  given  of  that  animal,  and  as  a  plate 
of  the  Fisher  would  seem  in  a  measure  necessary,  to  complete  the 
delineations  of  animals  native,  to  our  State,  the  Regents  have  en- 
gaged from  the  funds  granted  to  them,  lithographic  drawings  of 
each.  If  it  be  desired  to  multiply  copies  of  these,  *ny  further 
expense  will  be  limited  to  that  of  printing  and  paper. 

A  list  will  be  found  accompanying  this  Report  of  the  articles 
added  to  the  Indian  Collection  in  1850-51,  under  the  superinten- 
dence of  Lewis  H.  Morgan,  and  which  did  not  appear  in  the  last 
communication  made  by  the  Regents  to  the  Legislature.  The 
illustrated  report  on  these  articles,  by  the  last  named  gentleman, 
was  duly  transmitted,  but  it  was  not  deemed  advisable  by  the 
Legislature  to  print  the  same. 

Thexe  remain  but  few  of  the  large  animals  indigenous  to  the 
State,  to  be  obtained,  and  the  prices  demanded  must  necessarily 
be  smaller.  The  Regents,  through  the  liberality  of  the  Legisla- 
ture, will  be  enabled  to  add'  these  froin  time  to  time,  from  the 
present  annual  appropriation. 

Accompanying  this  report,  will  be  found, among  other  matters, 
*  list  of  donations  made  to  the  State  Cabinet  during  the  year 
1851.  Their  variety  and  value  illustrate  the  interest  taken  by 
the  public  in  the  collection.  But  even  this  is  still  more  striking- 
ly apd  remarkably  witnessed  in  the  crowds  that  literally,  from 
day  to  day,  constitute  its  visitors. 

By  order  of 'the  Regents, 

O.  T.  LANSING,  C&mee//<*.  ' 

a  *  '  • 

T.  RomsTV  BkCx,  Secretary.  ' 


^the  following  Papers  acoompany  this  Report. 

A.  An  account  current  of  receipts  and  expenditures  during  1851 

B.  Catalogue  of  the  Quadrupeds,  Birds,  Reptiles,  Amphibians, 

Fishes,  &c,  added  during  the  year  1851. 

C.  List  of  Minerals,  Geological  Specimens  and  Fossils,  added 

'  during  the  year  1851 . 

D.  Additions  to  the  Historical  and  Antiquarian  collection,  by 

donation  and  purchase,  from  January  1st,  1851,  to  Janua- 
ry 1st,  1852. 

E.  References  to  various  writings  on  the  Natural  History  or 

Nrw-York,  that  have  appeared  during  1851. 

F.  Description  of  the  means  employed  to  remove  the  rocks  at 

Hurlgate,  by  submarine  engineering,  by  E.  Meriam,  (ac- 
companying a  specimen  of  the  rock,  presented  to  the  State 
Cabinet.) 

6.  A  statement  of  the  materials  which  have  been  and  are  to  be 
used  in  completing  the  publication  of  the  Natural  History 
received  into  the  Geological  Rooms  since  the  12th  day  of 
February,  1851,  to  January  1, 1852. 


(A.) 

J%e  Regents  of  the  University,  in  account  current  with' the  appropri- 
ations towards  preserving  and  increasing  the  <<  State  Cabinet  ef 
Natural  History,"  and  the  Historical  and  Antiquarian  Collection, 
annexed  thereto,  and  for  defraying  the  incidental  expenses  of  the 
same. 

To  balance  from  previous  account  (see  Senate  Doc., 

1851, No.  30,p.  15), $55  51 

1851. 

Jan.  0.  To  appropriation  received  from  the  Comp- 
troller,        850  00 

July  14.  To  appropriation  received  from  the  Comp- 
troller,       800  00 

.    $1,105  51 

1850.  OR. 

Dec.  27.  By  cash  paid  Dr.  Asa  Fitch,  for  295  specimens 

of  insects,  native  to  the  State,  and  naming 

and  arranging  the  same,  (described  in  the 

last  report,)  No.  1, $80  00 

1351. 

Jan..  20.  By  cash  paid  A.  F.  Chatfleld,  ftfr  145  speci- 
mens of  insects  collected  at  Albany  and  its 
vicinity,  No.  2, .' 15  00 

By  cash  paid  Jas.  Gladding,  glazing  and  paint- 
ing at  State  Cabinet,  No.  3, 7  96 

By  cash  paid  J.  A.  Hurst,  on  account  of  sala- 
ry, for  preserving  specimens,  keeping  them 
in  good  condition,  as  per  contract,  from 
Sept.  1st,  1850,  to  July  1st,  1851,  No.  4,. ,       150  00 

By  cash  paid  contingent  expenses  of  State  Cab- 
inet, six  accounts  with  vouchers,  No.  5,..  0  61 

Amount  carried  forward, $259  57 
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Amount  brought  forward, . $259  57 

April  3.  By  cash  paid  Dexter  &,Nelligar,  for  arsenic, 
alcohol,  camphor,  fee,  during  two  yeajrs, 
for  State  Cabinet,  No.  6, 18  OS 

Jul j  15.  By  cash  paid  J.  A.  Hurst,  for  a  bull  moose, 

No.*, t 500  00 

2«.  By  cash  paid  Dr.  F.  B.  Hough,  for  collecting 
various  specimens  of  fishes  and  reptiles  in 
the  river  St.  Lawrence,  &c.,  No.  8, ..... .        20  00 

Aug.  1.  By  cash  paid  for  incidental  expenses,  six 

vouchers,  No.  9, 9  13 

Oct.    8.  By  cash  paid  for  incidental  expenses,  No.  10, 

W.  J.  Warner, binding, $2  75 

B]*nk  book,  visitors, 5  00 

Expenses  on  minerals  presented  by 

Dr.  Conker, 176 

i     * »  50 

21.  By  cash  paid,  No.  11, 

John  Gebhard,  Jr.,  incidental  ex- 

penses  of  the  rooms, $13  94 

Hood  k  Tobey ,  for  a  microscope, . .    25  00 

Weed  &  Parsons,  for  printing  labels,     6  00 

44  m 

Dec.  15.  By  cash  paid  Jas.  A.  Hurst,  salary  to  Septem- 
ber 1st,  1851,  No.  12, . 50  00 

By  cash  paid  Jas.  A.  Hurst,  for  various  ani- 
mals preserved,  including  a  male  panther, 
very  large,  a  fisher,  very  rare,  rattlesnake 
and  young,  and  a  black  rat,  No.  13, 155  00 

$1,054  15 
By  balance  to  new  account, 51  36 


• 


$1,106  51 
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We  have  examined  the  above  acoount,  and  find  it  correct. 
The  payments*  have  been  made  by  order  of  the  standing  oommit- 
tee  and  ate  accompanied  with  proper  vouchers. 

WASHINGTON  HUNT, 
CHRISTOPHER  MORGAN, 
JUbany,  Dee.  24, 1851.  ERASTUS  CORNING. 

(  Copy.  ) 

AIbahy  City  Bank,  Dec.  19,  1851. 
I  certify  that  there  is  the  sum  of  fifty-one  dollars  and  thirty: 
six  cents  standing  to  the.  credit  of  the  "  State  Cabinet  of  Natural 
History"  on  the  books  of  this  bank. 

(  Signed  )  *      H.  H.  MARTIN, 

Cashier. 


«    » 


(  B.  ) 


CATALOGUE 


OF  «B 


QOADBUPEDS,  BIRDS,  REPTILES,  AMPHIBIANS,  FISHES,  M, 


▲DDBD  90  THB 


State  Cabinet  of  Natural  history, 


From  January  1, 1851,  to  January  1, 1862. 


MAMMALIA. 

ORDER  CARNIVORA. 

ZooLoar— Pill  I* 

FAMILY  SORECIDiE. 

cmmm  a^uaticus,  Common  Shrew  Mole,     -.    -    -    -    p.      16 
Presented  by  James  H.  Raby,  of  Albany. 

a* 

FAMILY  UKSHXE. 
Ursus  amwcavus,  American  Black  Bear. 84 

FAMILY  MUSTELipaJ. 
Mustela  canadensis,  The  Fisher,     --------      31 

FAMILY  FELtD*:. 

Fslib  comcolor,  Northern  Panther,  (male  and  female,)     -      47 
Ltvcub  rufus,  Wildcat  or  Bay  Ljgix,     -    -   » 51 

Presented  by  Julius  Rhoades,  Esq. 
ORDER  RODENTIA. 

f  * 

FAMILY  ARCTOMIDfi. 

Arctomts  mohax,  Woodchuck — the  skull, 68 

Presented  by  Lewis  McMullen  Selkirk,  of  Beth- 
lehem, Albany  county. 

ORDER  UNGULATA. 

FAMILY  CERVID A. 
Outus  alces,  The  Moose,  (male,) 11* 
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BIRDS. 


ORDER  ACCIPITRE8. 

FAMILY  FALCONIDiE. 
Halustm  Lkvgocefbalto,  Bald  Eagle, p.       5 

FAMILY  STBIGIDiE. 

Brao  UAxatVBy  Eagle  Owl,  from  Norway. 

Presented  by  D.  L.  Barker,  Esq.,  of  Hevingham 
Hall,  Yoxford,  Suffolk  county,  England. 

Brao  a«io,  Little  Screech  Owl, 36 

Presented  by  Dudley  Walsh,  of  Albany/ 

ORDER  GRALLZE. 

FAMILY  GRUID*. 

CA«niDi88iMA,  White-orested  Heron,  (female,)     -    -    221 

This  specimen  was  shot  by  the  Hon.  John  A.  Dix 
at  East  Hampton,  on  Long  Island,  in  August, 
1850,  and  is  by  him  presented  to  th*  State  Cab- 
inet. 


REPTILES. 


ORDER  I.    TESTUDINATA. 

FAMILY  CHELONIDJE. 

Ghxlokura  sutrairrurA,  Snapping  Turtle, p.    8 

Emrs  picta,  The  Painted  Tortoise, 19 

Kbits  Guttata,  The  Spotted  Tortoise, IS 

Ekti  Iwsotlpta,  The  Wood  Terrapin,    - ' 14 

Cibttoa  Oabouma,  Common  Box  Tortise, M 

ORDER  HI.    OPHIDIA. 


FAMILY  COLUBEMDJS. 


Oolubu.  Bximius,  The  Milk-snake, 

TaopiixmoTui  d£kati,  The  Small  Brown-snake,     -    -    - 

FAMILY  CROTALIDjE. 

Obotalus  DURIS8U8,  Northern  Rattle-snake, 

Two  specimens.  The  one  was  taken  at  Lake 
George,  and  presented  by  S.  B.  Enders,  of  Al- 
bany. The  other  was  taken  near  the  Schenec- 
tady turnpike,  four  miles  west  of  the  city  of 
Albany,  and  presented  by  William  Wood,  of 
Albany. 


p.  88 
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CLASS  IV.    AMPHIBIA. 


FAMILY  RANIDJE. 

Raka  pamjstjus,  The  Marsh-frog,  ---------  p,  •& 

Bufo  AMiRicANus,  Common  American  Toad,     -    -    -    -  67 

HritA  vemkulor,  Northern  Tree -toad, 71 


FISHES. 


ORDER  V.    LO^HdBRANCHH. 

FAMILY  SYtfGNATHIDjE. 

ZooLoar— P*rt  ?* 

.  8tmgnathu8  pkohiancs,  Olive  Brotfn  Pipe-Fish,  -    -    -   p.  821 
Presented  by  A.  S.  Doane. 

Hippocampus  BUDSOWU8,  Hudson  river  Sea  Hone,    ~    -    -    8SS 
Presented  by  John  Jacobson,  of  Staten  Island. 


LIST  OF  SPECIMENS  OF  LIVING  SALAMANDERS* 


PRESENTED   TO    THE 


STATE  CABINET  OF  NATURAL  HISTORY, 

BT  8.  F.  BAIRD,  OF  WASHINGTON  CITY. 


1.  Amby  stoma  opaca, 

fialamandra  fawiata.    Delay. 

Zoology  IV.    p.  77.    Plate  XVIL,  fig.  40. 
S.  Notophthalmus  viridescens, 

Triton  millepimetatiu.    Dekay.    IT* 

p.  84.    PI.  XV.,  fig.  34. 

3.  Notophthalmus  miniatus, 

Salamandm  symmetric*.    Dekay.    IV. 

p.  73.    PI.  XV.,  fig.  38. 

4.  Plethodon  glutinoflus, 

8alamai>dra  glntinoea.    Dekay.    IV.    81. 

PL  XVIL.  fig.  42, 

5.  Plethodon  cinereus. 

6.  Plethodon  erythronotus, 

Balamandrm  eryttamotft*    Dekay.    IV* 
PI.  XVI.,  fig.  88. 

7.  Desmognathus  fuscus, 

Salamaadra  picto.    Dekay.    IV.    75. 

8.  Spelerpes  bilineata, 

Stiamandrabniiieata.    Dekay.    IV,    79. 
PL  XXIII.,  fig.  67. 

9.  Hemidactylium  scntatum. 


[ 

10.  Pseudotri ton  ruber, 

Salamandr*  rabr*.    Dekaj.    IV. 

p.  80.    PL  XVII.    43. 

• 

The  specimens  were  all  caught  in  the  course  of  an  hour,  on 
the  farm  of  Joseph  C.  Tiffany,  Esq.,  near  Coxsackie.  The  ninth 
species  is  now  for  the  first  time  publicly  added  to  the  Fauna  of 
the  State. 


/ 


CATALOGUE  OF  REPTILES  AND  FISHES, 

FROM  ST.  LA  WHENCE  COUNTY,  PBOCDRKD  FOB  THE    ' 

8TATE  CABINET  OF  NATURAL  HISTORY, 

BY  FRAXKLUr  B.  HOUGH,  A.  M.,  M.  D.    ' 


REPTILES. 

FAMILY  CHELONIDa:. 

Ohelobura  serpentina,  The  Snapping^Turtle, 

From  Goaverneur,  St.  Lawrence  county. 
Einra  picta,  Painted  Tortoise.    From  Fish  Creek,  near  Black 

Lake,  Macomb,  St.  Lawrence  county,  (upper  shell.) 
Emys  Insculpta,  Wood  Terrapin.    Bowie,  8t.  Lawrence  county. 
(shell.) 

m 

FAMILY  COLUBERIDJE. 

Coluber  getulus,  Chain-snake.  Rfcssie,  St.  Lawrence  county. 
Of  common  occurrence  in  this  section  of  the  State. 

Coluber  eximius,  Milk-snake.  Rossie.  This  is  the  moat  com- 
mon of  our  serpents. 

Coluber  punctatus,  Ring-Snake.  Of  rare  occurrence  in  thia  re- 
gion. This  is  the  first  and  only  specimen  I  have  found 
within  the  last  four  years.   .Rossie. 

Coluber  vernalis,  Grass-snake.  Rossie.  Very  common  in  the 
latter  pact  of  summer.  It  is  seldom  seen  larger  than 
the  specimen  sent. 

Tropidonotus  tjema,  Striped-snake.    Rossie.    Very  common. 

Tropidonotus  de  kayi,  Small  Brown-snake.  Rossie.  This,  like 
the  Ring-snake,  £considert*are  in  this  section. 
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AMPHIBIANS. 

FAMILY  RANIDJE. 

Rama  pi  pi  ens,  Bull-frog.     Rossie. 

Raxa  horiconensis,  Northern  Ball-frog.     Black  Lake.    Rossie. 

Rana  fontinams,  Spring-frog.    Rossie.    Very  common. 

Raka  halecina,  Shad-frog.    Rossie.    Very  common. 

Rana  sylvatiga,  Wood-frog.  Rossie.  Common.  Two  speci- 
mens, young  and  adult. 

Bufo  americanus,  Common  Toad.  Two  specimens ;  a  very  small 
young  one  and  an  adult.    Rossie. 

Hyla  versicolor,  Northern  Tree-toad.  Rossie.  This  specimen 
*  was  kept  for  some  time  in  order  to  determine  the  range 
of  color  which  it  was  possible  for  it  to  assume.  This 
was  found  to  vary  from  greenish  and  light  ash-colored 
*  to  very  dark  brown,  and  it  was  able  to  assimilate  its 
color  to  that  of  the  light  colored  lichen  of  the  beech, 
and  the  darker  hues  of  the  elm,  maple  and  pine  barks 
with  great  ease.  The  lime  required  seemed. to  vary 
With  the  light,  but  usually  occupied  lejss  than  five  mint 
utes. 

FAMILY  SALAMANDRID-E. 

Salamandba  subviolacea,  Violet-colored  Salamander.  Rossie* 
Very  common  under  stones  and  rotten  logs,  more  espe- 
cially in  the  spring  of  the  year. 

Salamandba  Rubra,  Red  Salamander.  Common  under  logs,  &c. 
Roane.    Two  specimens;  small. 


FISHES. 

a  FbAVE&GftKs,  American  Yellow  Perch.  Black  Lake.  This 
fish  is  very  common  in  the  rivers  and  small  lakes  In 
Northern  New- York.  An  interesting  fact  relating  to 
this  fish  has  come  under  my  notice,  which  is  worthy  of 
record.    Previous  to  1843,  the  waters  of  Black  river 
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and  ite  tributaries  were  believed  to  contain  npne  of  this 
species.  In  that  year  Messrs.  B.  Smith,  of  Greig,  and 
A.  Higby,  of  Turin,  Lewis  county,  proetued  about  thir- 
ty specimens  from  Oneida  Lake  and  placed  in  a,  pond 
adjoining  Brantingham  Lake,  with  the  design  of  rearing 
them.  '  The  obstructions  placed  to  prevent  their  escape 
having  been  removed,  they  soon  found  their  way  into  ' 
all  the  streams  and  lakes  not  obstructed  by  water  falls, 
with  which  there  is  a  water  communication.  And  at 
this  time  there  is  no  fish  more  abundant  than  these  in 
the  tributaries  of  Black  river.  This  result  may  furnish 
a  valuable  suggestion  to  those  who  would  desire  to  in- 
troduce new  species  of  fish  from  distant  localities.  ,. 

Numbers  of  pike  and  pickerel  were  also  placed  with 
the  perch  in  th*  pond,  but  they  are  believed  to  have 
been  destroyed  by  the  salmon  trout  previously  inhabit- 
ing it,  as  none  have  been  observed  there  since. 

Lucioperca  Americana,  Yellow  Pike  Perch.  Commonly  known 
in  this  section  by  the  single  name  of  Pike.  Two  speci- 
mens ;  one  from  the  Oswegatchie,  the  other  from  Black 
Lake.  These  and  pickerel  are  caught  throughout  the 
year.  In  winter  a  hole  is  cut  in  the  ice,  in  which  hooks 
are  set ;  the  lines  being  fastened  to  the  short  arm  of  a 
lever  supported  by  a  rod  which  passes  through  it. 
When  the  lines  are  drawn  down  by  a  fish  the  long  arm 
of  the  lever  is  thrown  up  as  a  signal  to  the  fisherman. , 
One  person  can  often  attend  upon  a  dozen  hooks  at  a 
time. 

Cemtbarchus  aeneas,  Fresh  water  Bass, 
From  Black  Lake. 

Oehtearchus  fasciatus,  Black  Fresh  water  Bass.     Commonly 
called  by  fishermen  Black  Buss.    Black  Lake. 

Pomotis  vulgaris,  The  common  Pond  Fish.    Sun  Fish.    Black 
Lake. 

Pimelodus  pullus,  Brown  Cat  Fish, 

Oswegatchie  river. 

Another  cat  fish  of  very  common  occurrence  in  this 
section,  being  supposed  to  be  new,  is  here  described: — 
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(Being  under  the  impression  that  the  following  spe- 
cies is  new,  a  description  has  been  prepared,  which  is 
here,  offered.  Since  it  was  written,  opportunities  have 
occurred  for  examining  numerous  specimen*  at  various 
stages  of  growth,  and  no  marked  difference  was  noted 
between  the  young  and  the  full  grown:) 

PlMELOPUS  GRACILIS,  (new  Sp.) 

Characteristics. — Caudal  fin,  furcate  j  body,  slender  j 
mouth  small  and  armed  with  two  bands  of  minute  vil- 
lose  teeth.    Length  nine  to  fifteen  inches. 

Description. — Color,  dark  olive  brown  above  and  light 
ash-colored  beneath  the  sides,  presenting' intermediate 

shades.    Surface,  scaleless  and  smooth,  except  upon  the 

* 

head,  where  it  is  minutely  granular.  Lateral  line  dis- 
tinct and  nearly  straight.  Head  slightly  flattened,  with 
a  longitudinal  depression,  extending  from  a  little  before 
the  orbits  to  a  point  above  the  extremities  of  the  gills. 
Barbels  eight;  two  of  which  are  small,  erectile,  and 
placed  on  the  anterior  margin  of  the  posterior  nostrils 
and  reaching  the  orbits.  Anterior  nostrils  slightly  tu- 
bular and  mufch  depressed.  The  angles  of  the  mouth 
furnished  with  flattened  and  pointed  barbels  extending 
back  to  the  tips  of  the  gills  and  with  a  slight  rudiment 
of  an  accessary  bone  at  their  base.  Four  barbels  on  the 
lower  lip,  the  external  ones  longest,  somewhat  flatten- 
ed :  the  interval  between  the  inner  ones  much  greater 
than  between  those  on  the  same  side.  Mouth  small 
with  minute  teeth  in  each  jaw  and  in  the  throat.  Eyes 
slightly  prominent  and  color  of  the  iris  dusky,  with  a 
narrow  golden  margin.  Dorsal  fin  with  one  spinous 
ray  slightly  serrated  behind  and  six  branched  rays,  the 
first  of  which  is  longest  and  the  last  sometimes  rndi- 
mentary.  Pectoral  fins  with  one  strong  spinous  ray 
sharply  serrated  behind  and  nine  branched  rays  which 
regularly  diminish  in  length  from  the  first  to  the  last. 
The  tips  of  the  pectorals  when  depressed  extend  beyond 
the  middle  of  the  dorsal,  and  the  spinous  rays  of  these 
admit  of  being  fixed  at  the  will  of  the  animal,  when 
they  might  serve  as  weapons  for  defence.    Ventral  fins 
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jof  eight  soft  rays,  the  third  of  which  is  longest— some- 
what  rounded  fend  reaching  the  base  of  the  anal  fin. 
Anal  fin  wl th  twenty-two — twenty-four  branched  rays — 
long  and  sub-equal.  Caudal  fin  of  twenty-two  branch- 
ed rays,  furcate.  Adipose  fin  half  an  inch  in  length 
and  extending  up  the  back  in  a  ridge  about  one  inch. 
Vent,  midway  between  the  ventral  and  anal  fins,  with 
an  urinary  meatus  behind  it,  appearing  as  a  small '  tu- 
bercle. Base  of  the  fins  becoming  reddish  after  death 
from  infiltration.  Length  nine  to  fifteen  inches.  Fin 
rays,D.  1-6;  P.  1-9;  V.  8;  A.  22-24;  C.  22. 

This  species  occurs  in  the  Oswegatchie,  Indian,  and 
other  rivers  tributary  to  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  in  seve- 
ral of  the  smaller  lakes  of  St.  Lawrence  and  Jefferson 
counties.  Its  neat,  slender  form,  small  mouth  and  fur- 
cate tail  distinguish  it  from  other  species  which  occur 
in  these  waters  and  from  any  that  are  described  either 
as  proper  or  extralimital  in  the  Natural  History  of  this 
State.  It  is  said  by  fishermen  that  it  did  not  occur  in 
the  Oswegatchie  river  previous  to  1832.  It  is  distin- 
guished by  no  other  local  name  but  simply  that  of  com- 
mon catfish  in  the  localities  where  it  occurs,  and  is  by 
most  considered  equal  to  the  trout  as  an  article  of  food. 

Catostomus  aureolus ,  Mullet  Sucker.  Oswegatchie  ri ver .  Com- 
mon in  the  lake  and  large  streams  of  St.  Lawrence  ce. 

Leucibcus  atronasus,  Black-nosed  Dace, 

From  a  small  stream  in  Rossie,  where  it  is  common. 

Liuciscua  nitidus,  Shining  Dace.  Oswegatchie  river,  where  it 
abounds.  It  is  commonly  called  by  no  name  except 
Dace. 

Esox  reticulatus,  The  common  Pickerel.  Common  in  Black 
Lake,  St.  Lawrence  river,  &c,  where  it  at  times  attains 
a  weight  of  fifteen  or  eighteen  pounds. 

Hyodon  tergisus,  River  Moon-eye,  Black  Lake.  Prom  the  sil- 
very reflection  of  this  fish  it  has  received  the  local  and 
improper  name  of  White  fish. 

Lepidosteus  bison,  Buffalo  Bony  Pike.  Known  here  only  by  the 
name  of  Bill  fish.  It  abounds  in  Black  Lake,  and  at 
certain  seasons  they  appear  along  the  shores  and  stony 
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points  in  immense  numbers.  The  proper  spawning  sea- 
son of  this  fish  in  Black  Lake  is  about  thd  middle  of 
June.  At  this  season  they  appear  in  the  greatest  num- 
bers  in  companies  of  four  and  five.  Being  objects  of  no 
value  and  very  annoying  to  fishermen,  they  we  destroy- 
ed upon  all  occasions  and  in  great  numbers.  Pickerel 
and  other  fish  very  gfteu,  .suffer  from  the  btte  of  these 
voracious  and  unsightly  fish.  They  have  been  taken 
five  feet  in  length  in  Black  Lake. 
Avguilla  tf.nu i rostra,  Common  Eel.    Oswegatchie  river. 


From  Joseph  Rcssel,  of  Albany. 

EGG  OF   THE   SHARK. 

From  Benjamin  Kxower,  of  Onondaga  Hill,  Onondaga  county. 

A  sea  shell  (Cassis),  from  the  Pacific  Ocean. . 
Tortoise  shell,  from  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
A  specimen  of  coral,  from  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

From  Abel  French,  Esq.,  of  Albany. 
A  ball  of  hair,  from  the  stomach  of  an  animal. 


I 
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THE  MOOSE 

CERVUS  ALOES. 


The  accompanying  lithograph  is  after  a  drawing  by  Swinton, 
from  (he  grand  specimen  in  the  State  Cabinet,  which  was  killed 
in  the  town  of  Ohio,  Herkimer  county,  N.  Y.,  in  the  month  of 
Jtnttafy,  1851,  by  hunters  in  the  employ  of  Mr.  James  A.  Hurst, 
State  Taxidermist,  and  Was  by  him  set  up  and  prepared  for  the 
State.    , 

* 

-  The  dimensions  of  the  animal  are  as  follows : 

freet.  Inches.' 

LiWigthftvm  point  of  ncea  to  root  of  tail, .  <  ♦  • 10      S 

Itfftgtb of  tail, 8 

Height  at  shoulder, , , •    6      » 

wThe  following  account  of  the  moose  is  copied  from  De  Kay's 
Zoology  of  New- York : 

'In  the  stammer,  the  moose  frequents  the  neighborhood  of  lakes 
and  streams,  frequently  swimming  in  the  water,  and  feeding  upon 
aquatic  plants',  among  which  the  roots  of  the  pond  lily  appear  to 
be  most  greedily  devoured.  It  also  feeds  upon  the  high  coarse 
grasses,  twigs  of  trees,  more  especially  of  the  striped  maple, 
{Acer  striatum,  Pursh,)  which  has  consequently  received  the 
natoe  of  Moo$t*tDood.  It  likewise  peels  old  trees,  and  feeds  upon 
the  bark.  Period  of  gestation,  nine  months;  and  it  produces  one 
or  two  at  a  birth ,  in  April  or  May. 

t  In.  winter.,  the  moose  herd  together  for  mutual  protection,  se- 
lecting hilly  woods,  and  feeding  exclusively  on  young  twigs  and 
the  moss  and  bark  of  trees.  -  These  herds  consist  of  a  bull,  •*  cow 
and  two  calves ;  sometime*  four  or  five  cows,  but  this  is  more 
rare.    Occasionally  several  of  these  herds  unite,  and  when  the 
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mow  lies  deep,  they  will  tread  down  a  space  of  several  acres, 
which  are  termed  by  the  hunters  moose-yards.  At  this  season, 
and  in  such  situations,  the  hunter  attacks  them  most  successfully. 

They  are  yet  numerous  iu  the  unsettled  portions  of  the  State, 
in  the  counties  of  Essex,  Herkimer,  Hamilton,  Franklin,  Lewis 
and  Warren ;  and  since  the  gradual  removal  of  the  Indians,  they, 
are  now  (1841)  believed  to  be  on  the  increase.  They  have  been 
extirpated  from  Massachusetts,  but  are  still  found  in  Maine,  Ver- 
mont and  New  Hampshire.  Godman  has  erroneously  stated  that 
they  are  not  known  south  of  Maine ;  and  this  error  has  been 
magnified  by  subsequent  copyists,  who  assert  that  it  is  not  found 
in  the  State  of  Maine.  It  existed  formerly  much  nearer  the 
Atlantic  coast ;  for  we  learn  from  Dunlap,  that  a  pair  of  mooft' 
were  once  sent  from  Fisher's  island  to  England. 

The  moose  is  a  timid,  wary  animal ;  and  its  senses  of  hearing 
and  smelling  are  so  acute,  that  it  requires  the  greatest  caution  on 
the  part  of  the  hunter  to  approach  it.  During  an  expedition  of 
several  weeks  through  the  counties  of  Hamilton,  Franklin  and 
Essex,  although  their  tracks  were  almost  daily  visible,  yet  we 
never  had  an  opportunity  of  shooting  a  single  individual. 

The  moose  furnishes  an  excellent  material  from  its  hide  for 
moccasins  and  snow-shoes.  The  best  skin  is  obtained  from  the 
ball  moose  in  October,. and  usually  sells  for  four  dollars.  They 
were  formerly  so  numerous  about  Raquet  lake,  that  the  Indians 
and  Frenoh'Canadians  resorted  thither  to  obtain  their  hides  for 
this  purpose ;  and  hence  we  have  the  origin  of  the  name  of  .that 
lake,  the  word  raquet,  meaning  snow-shoes.  They  still  exist  in  its 
neighborhood. 

The  moose,  when  pursued,  trots  off  with  great  rapidity,  but  in 
an  awkward  manner,  its  hoofs  at  the  same  time  making  a  crack* 
Jng  noise.  At  this  gait  it  soon  leaves  the  hunter  far  behind,  step- 
ping with  great  ease  over  fallen  timber  of  the  largest  size.  When 
hard  pressed  by  the  hunters  on  snow-shoes,  if  it  breaks  up  into 
a  gallop,  they  are  sure  of  overtaking  it  soon.  Its  flesh  is  much 
esteemed,  and  the  meat  of  the  young  can  scarcely  be  distinguish- 
ed from  the  best  veal.  The  nose  and  tongue  are  particularly  con- 
lidered  gipat  dainties.    The  moose,  when  taken , young,  is  easily 
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domesticated,  and  has  been  used  in  this  State  for  draught.  I  am 
not  aware,  however,  that  they  possess  any  advantage  for  such 
purposes  over  our  common  beasts  of  burden ;  and  their  prefer- 
ence for  twigs  and  bark  of  trees,  instead  of  grasses,  would  render 
them  not  very  desirable  to  the  farmer  who  cared  for  the  growth 
of  his  plantation. 

The  moose  inhabits  the  northern  parts  of  both  continents.  In 
America,  they  range  to  the  Arctic  Sea ;  and  I  am  enabled  to  state, 
from  personal  knowledge,  that  their  extreme  southern  limit  along 
tiie  Atlantic  coast  is  43°  30'  in  the  State  of  New-York. 


& 


*  c 


THE  FISHER. 

MU8TELA  CANADENSIS. 


In  the  "  Zoology  "  of  the  State,  the  skull,  only,  of  the  fisher  is 
figured ;  Dr.  Dekay  not  being  able  at  the  time  of  the  publication^ 
to  procure  a  perfect  specimen.  The  Regents  of  the  University^ 
for  the  purpose  of  supplying  this  defect  in  the  illustrations  of 
the  Mammalia,  directed  a  drawipg  and  engraving  to  be  made 
from  the  beautiful  specimen  in  the  State  Cabinet,  which  was 
taken  in  the  town  of  Ohio,  Herkimer  county,  N.  Y.,  in  the  montlt 
of  January,  1851.     (See  figure  on  the  preceding  page.) 

The  following  remarks  on  the  fisher  are  copied  from  Dekay's 
Zoology  of  New- York : 

The  fisher  or  black  cat  of  our  hunters,  is  a  large  and  powerful 
animal,  standing  nearly  a  foot  from  the  ground.  It  was  former- 
ly very  abundant  in  this  State,  but  is  now  confined  to  thinly  set- 
tled northern  districts.  Twenty  years  ago  they  were  numerous 
in  the  western  part  of  the  State,  where  they  are  now  scarcely  ever 
seen.  It  is  a  nocturnal  speeies,  and  lives  chiefly  on  the  smaller 
quadrupeds,  but  also  devours  frogs,  fish  and  serpents.  It  climbs 
trees  with  great  ease,  and  takes  up  its' abode  in  the  trunk  of  a 
tree.  It  appears  to  prefer  marshy  wooded  swamps,  and  the  vicin- 
ity of  lakes  and  water-courses.  * 

The  name  of  fisher  ,  which  has  been  censured  as  not  applicable 
to  this, animal,  is,  however,  that  by  which  it  is  best  known,  and 
which  it  has  received  from  its  characteristic  habits.  Richardson 
states  that  it  feeds  on  the  hoards  of  frozen  fish  stored  up  by  the 
residents.  We  are  informed  by  a  person  who  resided  many  years- 
near  Lake  Ontario,  where  the  fisher  was  then  common,  that  the 
name  was  derived  from  its  singular  fondness  for  the  fish  used*  to 

* 

bait  traps.     The  hunters  were  in  the  practice  of  soaking  their: 
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fish  over  night,  and  they  were  frequently  carried  off  by  the  fish- 
er whose  well  known  tracks  were  seen  in  the  vicinity.  In  Ham- 
ilton county  it  is  still  numerous  and  troublesome.  xThe  hunters 
there  have  assured  me  that  they  have  known  a  fisher  to  destroy 
twelve  out  of  thirteen  traps  in  a  line  of  not  more  than  fourteen 
miles  in  length.  It  brings  forth  two  young  annually.  Its  geo- 
graphical range  is  included  between  the  fortieth  and  seventieth 
parallels  of  latitude,  extending  across  the  continent. 


(C.  ) 
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MINERALS. 


DONATIONS 


To  the  State  Cabinet  of  Natural  History,  during  1851. 

From  Hamilton  Fish,  late  Governor  of  the  State  of  New- York. 

(Governor  Fish  received  the  following  as  a  present  from  Gov- 
ernorTLOYD,  of  Virginia.  He  desired  to  mark  his  appreciation 
of  the  donation,  by  placing  it  in  the  "  State  Cabinet  of  Natural 
History.") 

1.  Native  Rock  Salt,  found  in  sinking  the  Salt  Wells  of  Washing- 

ton and  Smyth  counties,  Virginia.     (Two  specimens.) 

2.  Table,  or  Dairy  Salt,  made  at  the  Salt  Wells  of  Washington 

fcnd  Smyth  counties,  Virginia. 

3.  Common  Salt,  made  at  the  Salt  Wells  of  Washington  and 

Sijiyth  counties,  Virginia. 

4.  Coarse  Salt,  made  at  the  Salt  Wells. of  Washington  and  Smyth 

counties,  Virginia. 

5.  Gypsum,  from  Washington   and    Smyth  counties,  Virginia. 

(Three  varieties.) 

<L  Primitive  Marble,  from  Rockbridge  county,  Virginia. 

7.  Iron  Qre,  (Limonite  ?)    From  Graham's  Works  in  Wythe  coun- 

ty, Virginia.    Also  found  throughout  South-western 
Virginia  and  East  Tennessee.    (Two  specimens.) 

8.  Iron  Ore,'(  )    From  Sharpens  Iron  Works,  Washington 

county,  Virginia. 

9.  Lead  Ore,  from  Smyth  county,  Virginia.    (Two  specimens.) 
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10.  Lead  Ore,  from  Albemarle  and  Wilson  counties,  Tirginia. 
(Two  specimens.) 

11    Lead  Ore,  (  )    Prom  Wythe  county,  Virginia.    (Five 

specimens.) 

12.  Crystalized  Quartz,  from  Carroll  county,  Virginia.    (Three 

specimens.) 

13.  Copper  Ore,  (copper  pyrites'?)  from  Grayson  county,  Vir- 

ginia.   (Three  specimens.)  , 

14.  Oannel  Coal,  from  Eenhawa  county,  Virginia.    (Three  speci- 

mens.) 

15.  Semi-bituminous  Coal,  from  Wythe  county,  Virginia. 

From  John  H.  Scatterwood,  of  Albany. 
A  specimen  of  sulphuret  or  iron,  from  Ohio. 

From  James  H.  Sill,  of  Argyle,  Washington  county. 

A  specimen  of  granite,  containing  molybdenite,  broken  from  a 
boulder,  found  in  North  Argyle,  Washington  county. 

From  Hood  &  To  bey,  of  Albany. 

A -specimen  of  native  cinnabar,  (red  sulphuret  of  mercury,)  from 
California. 

From  Peter  Obertst,  of  Albany*  9 

A  specimen  of  slag,  from  the  Crane  Iron  Ore. 

From  Julius  Rhoades,  Esq.,  of  Albany. 

Specimens  of  calcareous  tufa,  (petrified  moss  and  wood,)  from 
Marcellus,  Onondaga  county. 

From  David  Noble,  2d,  of  Johnsburgh. 
*» 

Two  specimens  of  graphite,  from  the  farm  of  A.  Noble,  Johns- 
burgh, Warren  county. 

From  D.  A.  Hawley,  of  Albany. 

Two  specimens  of  iron  ore,  from  the  south-eastern  part  of  [Put- 
nam county,  N.  Y. 

From  Edward  Murray,  of  West  Troy. 
A  specimen  of  marble,  from  Ulster  county,  N.  T. 
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From  J.  F.  Ames,  of  Manchester,  N.  H. 
A  quartz  crystal,  from  Canterbury,  N.  H. 

From  Dr.  J.  S.  Conkry,  of  Antwerp,  Jefferson  county,  N.  T. 

A  specimen  of  millerite,  (sulphuret  of  nickel,)  from  Antwerp, 
Jefferson  county. 

A  specimen  of  cacoxenite,  (chalcodite  of  Shepard,)  Antwerp,  Jef- 
ferson county. 

A  specimen  of  spathic  iron,  from  Sterling  Iron  Mine,  Antwerp, 
Jefferson  county. 

Presented  by  Pierre  Vaf  Cortlandt. 

A  specimen  of  iron,  made  from  the  iron  ore  discovered  at  An- 
thony's Nose,  in  the  Highlands,  in  blasting  for  the  tun- 
nel in  the  Hudson  River  Railroad. 

From  Leonard  Wilbur,  of  Wales,  Erie  county,  N/  T. 

A  specimen  of  septaria,  found  on  his  farm  in  Wales,  Erie  Co., 

N.Y. 

From  Russell  Cole,  of  Troy. 

A  specimen  of  California  quartz. 

A  specimen  of  pebbles,  cemented  together  by  iron,  which  usually 
overlays  the  gold  bearing  sand. 

From  John  J.  Moak,  of  New  Scotland,  Albany  county. 

Several  stems  of  encrinitss,  from  New  Scotland ;  also, 
Specimens  of  indurated  clay. 

From  Michael  Clarke,  of  Albany. 
A  water-worn  pebble,  resembling  a  potato. 

From  the  Hon.  E.  T.  Smith,  of  Suffolk  county,  N.  T. 

Several  pebbles  from  the  shores  of  Long  Island. 
Specimen  of  sand  from  the  beach  of  Long  Island. 

From  Benjamin  Knowsr,  of  Onondaga  Hill,  Onondaga  Co. 
\     A  specimen  of  copper  ore,  in  quartz. 
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Specular  iron  ore,  from  au  island  in  Muscalunge  lake,  Theresa, 

Jefferson  county,  where  it  has  been  wrought  to  some 

extent ;  but  the  great  quantities  of  iron  pyrites  with 

which  it  is  associated,  will  greatly  impair  if  not  entirely 

y  destroy  its  value. 

Specular  ore  with  iron  pyrites.     Locality  of  preceding. 

Iron  pyrites.  Do. 

Sulphate  of  bakytes.  Do. 

Malachite.  Do. 

Dysyntribite.  Do. 

Spongy  quartz.  Locality  of  preceding.  This  is  formed  by  the 
removal  by  decomposition  of  sulphuret  of  iron  from  the 
quartz  rock  in  which  it  is  disseminated.  The  specimen 
exhibits  every  stage  of  the  process. 

Galena.     Macomb,  St.  Lawrence  county. 

jLabradorite,  from  a  large  boulder  on  the  shore  of  the  St.  Law* 
rerice,  near  Ogdensburgh. 

7DfsYNTRiBiTE.  A  new  species  described  in  the  proceedings  of 
the  American  Association,  New  ilaven,  1850,  p.  31J. 

This  name  (suggested  by  the  difficulty  with  which  it  is  pulver- 
ized in  a  mortar,)  has  been  given  by  Prof.  Charles  U.  Shepard,  of 
Amherst  College,  to  the  variegated  serpentine  almost  invariably 
associated  with  the  red  specular  iron  ore  of  Northern  New- York. 
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So  uniform  is  this  association  that  I  have  become  accustomed  to 
regard  it  as  a  reliable  indication  of  ore. 

,  Tfiis  mineral  is  referred  to  in  the  annual  and  final  reports  of 
the  geological  survey  of  this  State  in  the  following  places : — 
Fourth  annual  report,  p.  74>  where  it  is  called  serpentine.  "  It 
occurs  near  the  natural  bridge  in  Lewis  county,  and  is  suscepti- 
ble of  a  fine  polish."  This  is  the  only  locality  hitherto  noticed 
in  which  this  mineral  is  of  sufficient  solidity  in  mass,  to  be 
wrought  into  articles  of  utility. 

Final  Report  of  2d  district,  p.  68,  mentioned  as  serpentine, 
accompanying  iron  ore. 

Do.  pp.  71,  94,  95,  where  it  is  noticed  as  an  associate  of 
iron  ore. 

Do.  p.  96,  where  it  is  described  as  serpentine  breccia. 

Do.  p.  376,  mentioned  as  serpentine  associated  with  iron 
ore  at  the  Shurtliffore  bed  in  the  town  of  Philadel- 
phia, Jefferson  county. 

Do.  p.  377,  also  spoken  of  as  an  associate  of  ore  at  the 
Sterling  iron  mine,  Antwerp,  Jefferson  county. 

Mineralogical  report,  p.  274,  Lewis  county,  mention- 
ed as  serpentine. 

Third  Annual  Report  of  Regents  on  State  Cabinet,  p. 
31,  where  it  is  named  "  Brecciated  black  Serpentine." 

Houghite,  3  specimens.  This  is  a  new  species,  described  by 
Prof.  C.  U.  Shepard,  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Ameri- 
can  Association,  New-Haven,  1850,  page  314.  It  occurs 
in  Gouverneur,  St.  Lawrence  co.,  near  the  southwestern 
edge  of  the  town,  one  and  a  half  miles  north  of  Somer- 
ville  village.  Its  associates  arc  serpentine  in  large 
crystals  .imperfectly  developed, — phlogopite  of  a  reddish 
yellow  cast,  and  spinelle  often  in  small  brilliant  crystals 
of  a  reddish  color,  or  more  rarely  an  inch  on  a  side. 
Dolomite,  chondrodite,  and  blue  amorphous  spinelle  oc- 
tfur  in  the  vicinity. 
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The  rock  in  which  these  oceur  is  white  limestone,  rising  in  this 
place  but  a  slight  distance  above  the  general  level,  and  the  depo- 
site  is  apparently  limited  to  a  few  feet  in  extent. 

From  observations  made  since  the  description  was  published, 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  this  mineral  is  pseudomorphous 
of  spinelle.  It  is,  however,  but  very  rarely  crystalized,  and  oc- 
curs usually  in  nodular  masses,  with  a  white  or  pearly  grey  color 
externally  and  reddisrf  brown  within.  A  crystal  of  spinelle 
has  been  noticed  in  some  instances  as  a  nucleus  to  these  globules. 
This  locality  is  mentioned  in  the  State  Report  on  Mineralogy  as 
furnishing  serpentine  and  mica. 

ZiKcoxr,  having  the  prevailing  form  of  the  following  figure,  oc- 


Figvre  1* 

curs  one  mile  from  Rossie  village,  St.  Lawrence  coun- 
ty. From  its  occurrence  at  different  localities  in  the 
same  range  for  three  or  four  miles,  there  may  be  reason 
to  hope  that  it  will  hereafter  be  detected  in  considera- 
ble quantities.  Hitherto  it  has  been  found  only  in  de- 
tached crystals,  sparingly  scattered  through  white  lime- 
stone, and  associated  with  apatite,  graphite,  loxoclase, 
&c. 

The  form  here  represented  is  not  figured  in  the  mineralogical 
report  of  Prof.  Lewis  C.  Beck,  and  is  an  interesting  addition  to 
the  crystalline  forms  of  this  mineral.  It  seldom  occurs  with  the 
symmetry  of  the  figure,  but  is  usually  greatly  distorted  by  the 
extension  of  some  of  the  planes  at  the  expense  of  the  others. 
The  intervening  prism  is  at  times  obliterated.  The  terminal 
planes  are  usually  the  most  brilliant,  while  those  which  separate 
these  from  the  prismatic  portion  have  a  dull  wrinkled  surface, 
with  occasional  stria  in  the  direction  of  the  natural  cleavage. 
Specimens  of  these  have  been  placed  in  the  State  Cabinet. 
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Sulphate  of  babytes.  Limpid  crystals  of  this  mineral,  from 
one  line  to  half  an  inch  in  extent,  hare  been^noticed 
associated  with  calcite  and  spathic  iron,  at  the  iron 
mines  in  Rossie,  St.  Lawrence  county.  They  are  of  es- 
pecial interest,  as  representing  crystalline  forms  j  not 
hitherto  attributed  to  this  State.  The  following  figures 
exhibit  the  forms  observed  at  this  locality. 


Fig  J.  HgS.  Fig  t. 

At  times,  the  thickness  of  the  tabular  crystals  greatly  exceeds 
their  length,  and  they  become  rectangular  prisms,  with  flat  sum- 
mits and  bevelled  edges.. 

Heavy  spar  is  among  the  rarest  of  the  associates  of  specular- 
iron  in  Northern  New-York,  although  it  occurs  among  the  white 
limestone  at  some  localities,  in  great  abundance. 

P.  B.  HOUGH. 
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TOOK  JANUABY  1, 1861,  TO  JANUARY  1, 1843. 


DONATIONS. 


From  Lewis  McMullen  Selkirk,  of  Bethlehem,  Albany  county. 

An  Indian  chert  arrow  head,  (large.)  Found  in  Bethlehem, 
Albany  co.  % 

From  Prof.  Ebenezer  Emmons,  of  Albany. 

A  fragment  of  Indian  pottery.  Found  on  the  banks  of  the 
Hudson  river,  six  miles  above  the  High  Falls. 

This  fragment,  which  is  two  inches  long  and  one  and  a  half 
wide,  represents  the  head  and  about  one  half  of  the  shell  of  a  tor 
toise.    It  appears  to  have  been  a  portion  of  a  pipe. 

From  Ferdinand  Wiel,  of  Albany. 

A  specimen  of  cloth  made  of  the  bark  of  the  bread  fruit  tree, 
by  the  natives  of  one  of  the  islands  in  the  Pacific  ocean. 

From  James  H.  Sill,  of  Washington  co. 

A  piece  of  one  of  the  oak  trees  cut  down  in  the  town  of  Argyle, 
Washington  county,  in  the  year  1797,  for  the  purpose  of 
constructing  a  navy,  under  the  administration  of  John 
Adams. 

The  following  communication  of  Mr.  Sill,  accompanies  the 
specimen : 

"  I  have  taken  the  liberty  to  send  to  the  State  Cabinet  of  Natu- 
ral History  a  piece  of  oak  taken  from  a  tree  which  grew  in  the 
town  of  Argyle,  Washington  county,  N.  Y.,  and  was  cut  down 
in  the  year  1797,  under  the  administration  of  John  Adams,  to  be 
used  in  building  a  navy. 

9 

My  uncle,  David  Sill,  informs  me,  that  there  were  at  that  time 
two  gigantic  oaks  which  grew  near  together,  that  were  cut  for 
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the  above  named  purpose.  One  of  them  was  hewed,  and  after- 
wards drawn  by  fifteen  yoke  of  oxen,  with  the  forward  end  ele- 
vated on  a  Tinge  wood  sled.  When  they  had  got  out  of  the  woods, 
a  "  stump  speech"  was  delivered  by  one  of  the  party  from  the 
forward  end  of  the  stick,  as  a  stage.  After  passing  the  bottle 
around,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  times,  they  moved  on  with 
shouts  of  overflowing  patriotism  that  almost  seemed  to  inspire 
even  the  dull  ox  with  more  than  his  ordinary  ambition,  and  thus 
delivered  the  stick  at  a  place  then  called  Dumont's  Perry,  a  short 
distance  below  Fort  Miller. 

The  other  tree,  of  which  the  piece  presented  to  the  State  Cabi- 
net is  a  part,  was  cut  and  scored  on  two  sides,  and  partly  hew- 
ed ;  but  owing  to  some  small  defect  it  was  abandoned.  About 
twelve  years  subsequent  to  that  time,  it  was  split  into  rails  and 
laid  up  into  fence.  Only  a  few  of  the  rails  now  remain,  and  it 
was  with  some  trouble  that  I  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  few  pieces 
which  bear  the  marks  of  the  axes  of  those  who  scored  and  partly 
hewed  the  stick ;  one  of  which  is  seen  on  the  piece  herewith  pre- 
sented. 

JAMES  H.  SILL. 

From  the  Hon  E.  T.  Smith,. of  Suffolk  county,  N.  Y. 

Two  Indian  arrow  heads,  made  of  greasy  quartz.  One  do,  made 
of  yellow  jasper. 

• 

From  A.  Heyer  Brown,  of  Albany. 

A  stonh  axe,  eleven  inches  in  length.  This  relic  was  found  sev- 
eral feet  below  the  surface,  in  digging  a  well  at  Pough- 
keepsie,  Dutchess  county: 

From  Mrs.  Mercy  Valentine,  of  Albany. 

A  military  cap  plate,  of  the  Revolution.  Design. — The  Ameri- 
can Eagle  with  extended  wings,  surmounted  by  thir- 
teen stars. .  Motto—"  Unity  is  Strength,"  1776.   . 

From  Abraham  J.  Warner,  of  Richmondville  Schoharie  co. 

An  ancient  mill-stone,  plowed  up  in  the  town  of  Conesville, 
Schoharie  county,  in  the  summer  of  1850.  The  stone 
is  graywacke,  twenty  inches  in  diameter  and  two  inches 
thick,  and  was  used  in  the  early  settlement  of  the  coun- 
try in  a  hand-mill. 
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From  the  lien  M.  S,  Goooale,  of  Amsterdam,  Montgomery  co. 
A  gamp  khife,  dug  up  by  James  Stewart,  Esq.,  of  Guy  Park,  for- 
merly the  residence  of  Sir  Guy  Johnson,  of  tory  memo- 
ry in  the  days  of  the  Revolution.    The  knife  is  a  relic 
of  those  times. 

From  Theodore  Mills,  of  Cherry  Valley,  Ashtabula,  co.,  Ohio. 

Stoke  chisel,  made  of  greenstone. 

8tohe  deer-skin  dresser,  made  of  greenstone: 

Stoke  axe. 

White  chert  arrowhead. 

The  following  communication  accompanies  the  relics. 

« 

"  To  the  Regents  of  the  University  of  the  State  of  JVeto-  York : 

"Gent. — Please  accept  the  Indian  hatchet,  arrow  and  knife, 
which  are  herewith  presented  to  you. 

•  ■ 

"  I  picked  them  up  on  my  farm  in  the  Cherry  Valley,  Ashta- 
bula county,  Ohio. 

"  Deeming  all  Indian  implements  acceptable  as  presents  to  the 
Geological  Hall,  I  take  the  liberty  of  presenting  them. 
1  THEODORE  MILLS." 

Cherry  Valley }  Ohioy  June  20, 1 851 . 

From  the  Rev.  John  N.  Campbell,  D.  D.,  of  Albany. 

A  cup^turned  from  one  of  the  red  cedar  gate  posts  of  Port  William 
Henry.  The  gate  posts  were  placed  in  the  ground  A. 
IX  1755,  *nd  removed  A.  D.  1837.  These  posts  are  now 
in  the  State  Cabinet. 

A  bead  basket,  made  and  presented  by  Peter  Le  Page,  jr.,  one 
of  the  pupils  belonging  to  the  New- York  Institute  for 
the  Blind. 

A  specimen  of  "Pot  Sock,"  from  Hurl  Gate  channel,  near  New- 
York.  Procured  and  forwarded  by  Mons.  Maillefert, 
the  engineer  employed  in  removing  the  obstructipns  to 
navigation  in  Hurl  Gate. 

A  piece  of  copper  sheeting,  taken  from  Way's  Reef  in  Hurl  Gate 
channel.    Large  quantities  of  this  were  obtained  while 
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removing  the  reefs  in  Hurl  Gate,  which  had  been  stripped 
from  vessels  which  had  struck  against  them  at  different 
times.    Presented  by  Mons.  Maillefert,  engineer,  fee. 

From  Peter  6.  Bradt,  of  Bethlehem,  Albany  co. 
A  6T0NS  chisel.    Also,  two  regularly  rounded  pebbles. 

From  W.  A.  Hotchkiss,  of  Albany. 

An  iron  key,  taken  from  the  Halls  of  the  Montezumas,  Mexico, 
on  the  12th  day  of  June,  1848,  and  which  originally  be- 
longed to  the  Palace  Garden  gate. 

From  Henry  B.  Todd,  of  Mott  Haven,  Westchester  co.  N.  T. 

A  part  of  the  shot  rack  of  the  British  frigate  Hussar,  with  four 
cannon  balls.  Also  a  musket,  and  a  bayonet  and  scab- 
bard. 

"The  frigate  Hussar,  was  lost  December  15th,  1780,  off  Stoney 
Island,  on  Westchester  county  shore,  having  struck  Pot  Rock, 
in  Hurl  Gate.  She  was  loaded  with  troops,  ammunition,  and 
supplies  for  the  British  army  in  this  country.  The  troops  and 
crew  had  barely  time  to  reach  shore,  before  she  sunk,  with  seven- 
ty American  prisoners,  who  were  in  irons  and  could  not  be  res- 
cued. These  relics  were  obtained  by  Messrs.  Pratt  &  Howe,  In 
the  month  of  August,  1851,  by  the  aid  of  Taylor's  sub-marine 

armour,  after  having  been  buried  over  seventy  years.    The  wreck 
lies  in  water  seventy-six  feet  deep,  at  high  water." 

From  Benjamin  Knower,  of  Onondaga  Hill,  Onondaga  co. 
A  clay  drinking  cup,  in  the  form  of  a  duck,  from  the  Sandwich 
Islands.    Also,  a  head  dress,  made  of  sea  shells. 
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SCHEDULE  OP  ARTICLES 

Obtained  from  Indians  r  ending  in  western  New-York  and  on  Grand 
River  in  Upper  Canada,  being  the  product  of  their  own  handicraft 
and  manufacture,  for  the  Historical  and  .Antiquarian  collection  tn 
Me  State  Cabinet  of  Natural  History,  by  Lewis  H  Morgan,  Esq., 
of  Rochester. 

The  following  extract  Is  taken  from  Mr.  Morgan's  report  to 
the  Regents  of  the  University  in  relation  to  the  Indian  articles 
mentioned  in  the  schedule. 

"By  a  reference  to  the  schedule,  it  will  be  perceived  that  the 
additions  the  present  year  are  at  least  equal  in  variety  and  inter- 
est with  those  of  the  preceding.  Some  of  them  are  of  the  same 
name  and  general  character ;  but  in  such  cases  the  article  itself 
will  be  found  to  be  either  a  more  perfect  specimen,  different  hi 
some  essential  ^particular,  or  from  some  other  locality.  A  portion 
of  the  articles  were  obtained  of  the  Mohawks,  Onondagas,  Cayu- 
gas,  Senecas  and  Tuscaroras,  who,  to  the  number  of  two  thou- 
sand four  hundred  and  fifty,  now  reside  upon  a  large  reserve  se- 
cured to  them  by  the  British  government  on  Grand  River  in  the 
Niagara  peninsula,  in  Upper  Canada.  But  the  residue  amT  the 
chief  portion  Were?  obtained  fr0r6  the  Senecas  in  the  western  part 
of  the  State." 

1.  Ga-das-ha.    Sheaf  for  carrying  arrows. 
3.  Ga-je-wa.    War  club,  with  ball  head. 

3.  Ga-8uch-ta  Ote^ko-a.     Belt  of  wampum. 

4.  Ote-ko-a.    String  of  wampum.  . 

5.  Ah-so-qua-ta.     Stoke  pipe. 

0.  Da-gfr-ya-sont.    Silver  gross,  8  inches  by  5. 

7.  do.  do.        6  inches  by  4. 

8.  do.  ^  do.        3  indies  by  1J.   2  specimens 

9.  An-ne-as-g&.    Silver  broach,  4  inches  diameter. 

do.  3  inches  diameter, 

do  1&  inches  diameter.      There 

are  in  all  13  broaches  of  various  sizes. 


10. 

do. 

11. 

do. 

12. 

do. 

13. 

do. 

14.  Au-ne-a  hus-ha.    Finger  ring.    4  specimens. 
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15.  Ah-was-ha.    Ear  ruig«    1  pair. 

16.  Da-yase-ta-hos-ta.    Silver  hat  band* 

IT.  Ont-wls-ta-ne-iin-da-qua.    Silver  Beads.     (Long.) 

18.  0-wls-ta-no-o  O-sta-o-qua.   Round  Silver  Beam.  (Variety:) 

19.  Ga-ose-ha.    Baby  frame. 

20.  Ga-swa-hos  ha.    Baby  frame  belt. 

51.  Ga-nose-ga.    Baby  frame  belt. 

22.  do  do 

23.  Da-ya-he-gwa-hus-ta.    Hat  band  of  broaches. 

24.  Ga-ya-ah.    Satchel. 
2fr.  Ga-ya-ah.     Work  Bag. 

26.  Yarwa~o-da-qua.    Pin  Cushion.    (2  spec.) 

27.  Ga-ka-ah.    Kilt.    (Made  of  fawn  skin.) 

28.  Got-ko-on-da  Gise-ha.    Deer  ski*  leggib. 

29.  Da-yunt-wa-hos-ta.    Deer  skim  waist  belt. 
SO.  Yunt-ka.to-da-ta.    Deer  skim  shoulder  belt. 
81.  Ah-ta-qua-o-weh.    MoccAsur. 

52.  do  do 

53.  do  do 
84                       Hair  or#amevt. 

35.  Shot  pouch. 

36.  Gat-go-ne-as-heh.    Hommony  blade.    (2  spec.) 

37.  do  do  (A  chain  cut  on  fk* 
end  of  the  handle.) 

88.  Ya-&-go-jen-ta~qua.    Bread  turner. 

89.  Ah-do-gwa-seh.    Wooden  ladle. 

40.  do  do  (2  specimens.) 

41.  do  do 

42.  Ah-do-gwa-seh.    Bark  ladle.  - 

43.  Ah-do  gwa-seh.    Wooden  Spoon. 

44.  Ga-na-qua.    Bark  barrel.     (3  sizes.) 
46.  Ga-o-wa.    Bark  tray.    (6  sizes.) 

46.  Ga-oo-wa.    Bark  sap  tub. 

47.  Ga-te-as-ha.    Glass  beads. 

48.  Ga  no-ea.    Conch  shell  breast  plate. 

49.  Ah-da-dls  ha.    Cane.    (2  specimens.) 

50.  Ah-so-qua-ta.    Pipe,  made  of  Missouri  stone. 

51 .  do  do    made  of  black  stone. 

52.  do  do   made  of  Nodule. 
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63.  Ah-80-qua-ta.    Pipe,  made  of  wood  and  lead. 
54.  Ga-ga,  ne-as-heh.    Belt  and  knife. 
65*  Gus-da-wah-sa.    Turtle  shell  rattle. 

■ 

66.  do  do 

57.  O-no-ga  Gus-da-wah-sa.    Horn  rattle. 

58.  Gus-to-weh.    Head  dress. 

59.  Ga-w&.    Moccasin  awl. 

60.  Bunch  of  sumac. 

01.  O-yeh-qua-a-weh.    Indian  tobacco. 

62.  Gis-tat-he-o  Ga-ya-ah.    Fawn  skin  bag. 

63.  Gus-da-wa-sa  Ten  che-no-hos-ta.    Knee   rattle,  of  deer 

hoofs. 

]B4.  Spear  used  in  the  war  of  1812. 

>  • 

65.  Ga-ne-a-ga-o-dus-ha.    War  club.  t 

60.  Ya-O-da-was-ta.    Indian  fldt».     (2  speetonens.) 

67.  Wa-a-no.    Indian  bow. 

68.  Ga-ne-ah.    Ball  bat.  ; 

69.  Ga-no.     Arrow.     (Pointed  with  deer's  horn.) 

70.  Ga-no.    Feathered  arrows.     (18  specimens  in  sheaf.) 

71.  O-da-da-one-dus-ta.    Eye  showerer. 

72.  Yun-ga-sa.    Tobacco  pouch,  made  of  the  foot  and  leg  of  the 

snapping  turtle. 

73.  Ga-go-sa.    False  face. 

'  *li.  O-a-ta-ose  ka.  Moose  hair  burden  strIp. 

75.  Gus-ha-ah.    Moose  hair  and  bark  burden  strap. 

76.  Gus-ha-ah.    Burden  strap,  (bark  thread  and  worsted.) 

77.  Gus-ha-ah.  do         (bark  with  mo6se  hak  figures.) 

76.  Ga-te-as  ha  G&-a-o-U-ges,'  Grass  shoulder  ornament.* 

» 

79.  Yout-ka-do-qua.    Basket  fish  net. 

80.  Husk  moccasins,  (one  pair.) 

81.  Ga-a-sken-da.    Bar*  rope— made  of  bass  wood  filaments! 

82.  do  do  2  specimens  from  Tonawanda. 

83.  Ose-ga.    Skein  of  slippery  elm  thread. 

84.  Ose-ga.  do  (colored.) 

85.  do        Twisted  into  strings. 

86.  Ose-ga.  Strips  of  slippery  elm  bark. 

87.  O-sft.    Skein  of  basswood  filaments. 

88.  O-sa.    Strips  of  basswood  bark. 

89.  Go-yo-ga-ace.  .  Finsir  catcher* 
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89J.  Bird  trap  for  catching  quails. 

90.  Gus-ha-ah.    Deer  hair  burden  strap. 
904  Gus-ha-ah.    Basswood  burden  strap. 

91.  Ne-us-tase-ah.    Basket  Sieye. 
93.  Gase-ha.    Covered  basket. 

93.  O-ga-ka-ah.    Open-work  basket. 

94.  Ta-gase-ha.    Market  basket. 

95.  Ga-geh-da.    Javelin,  or  shooting  stick. 

96.  Ah-de-gwas-Jia.    Hominy  blade. 

97.  Paddles.    (0  specimens.) 
96.  Yun-des-ho-yon-da-gwat-ha.    Pop  corn  sieve. 

99.  An-ne-us-ga.    Silver  Broach.    (9  specimens  on  a  card.) 

100.  An-ne-us-ga.  do  (SO  specimens  on  a  card — 

small.) 

101.  Ga-ka-ah.    Skirt. 

102.  Gise-ha.    Leggin  for  female.    (1  pair.) 

103.  Ah-de-a-da-we-s&.    Female  over-dress. 
103£E-yose.    Broadcloth  blanket. 

104.  O-sta-o-qua.    Bead  necklace. 

105.  Ga-ka-ah.    Skirt  for  female. 

106.  ftise-ha.    Leggin  for  female.     (1  pair.) 
107.$Ah-de-a-da-we-8a.    Over-dress  for  child. 

108.  Yen-nis-ho-qua-hos-ta.    Wristbands  of  beads.    (1  pair,) 

109.  O-ha-dii.    Porcupine  quills. 

H0.*Deer's  haiR)  used  for  making  burden  straps,  fee. 
111.  Da-ya-no-ta-yen-du-quii.    Snow  boat. 
118.  Ga:wa-sa.    Snow  snake.    (5  spscimens.) 
IIS.  Ga-ne-ko-wa-ah.    3ubdeh  frame. 
114.  Ga-no-sote,    Bark  house. 
U6.  Ga-sna  Ga-o-no.    Bark  canoe. 


(E.  ) 

References  to  various  Writings  relating  to  the  Natu- 
ral History  of  New- York,  that  have  appeared  dur- 
ing 1851. 


ZOOLOGY. 


Boston  Journal  of  Natural  History. 

Vols.  4,  5  and  6.  Hentz's  Description  of  the  Araneides  of  the 
United  States. 

Vol.  0,  p.  247.  Observations  on  the  Fishes  of  Nora  Scotia  and 
Labrador,  with  descriptions  of  new  species.  By  Hora- 
tio R*  Storer. 

SUlimarfs  Journal:    Jfew  Series. 

Vol.  11,  p.  351.  Infusoria  in  Hudson  river  ice,  found  by  Pro- 
fessor Bailey,  of  West  Point. 

Journal  of  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences,  of  Philadelphia.    Jfew 

Series.    Vol.  2.     (4 to.) 

Page  99, 139.    An  attempt  to  classify  the  Lemgicora  Coleoptera 
of  the  part  of  America,  north  of  Mexico.    By  John  L 
-     Le  Conte,  M.  D. 

Proceedings  of  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences,  of  Philadelphia. 

Vol.  5,  p.  310.  Synopsis  of  the  species  of  Donacia  (Fabr)  inhab- 
iting the  United  States.    By  John  L.  Le  Conte,  If.  D. 

Page  33 1 .  Synopsis  of  the  Lampyrides  of  temperate  North  Amer- 
ica. '  By  John  L.  Le.  Conte,  M.  D. 

Annals  of  the  Lyceum  of  Natural  History  of  New-  York. 

VoL  5,  p.  68.  Description  of  the  Selene  Argentea  of  Lacdped6, 
a  fish  whose  existence  has  been  doubted.  By  J.  Carson 
BrevcxJrt. 
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MINERALOGY,  GEOLOGY  AND  PALENTOLOGY. 

Quarterly  Journal  of  the  Geological  Society  of  London. 

Vol.  7,  p.  212.  Sir  John  Richardson  on  some  points  of  the  Physi- 
cal Geography  of  Jfovth  America,  in  connection  with  its 
physical  structure. 

p.  215.    Dr.  John  J.  Bigsby  on  the  Erratics  of  Canada. 

p.  238.  Sir  Charles  Lyell  on  Fossil  Rain.  Marks  of  the 
recent  Triassic  and  Carboniferous  Periods. 

p.  247.  W.  £.  Logan  on  the  occurrence  of  a  track  and 
foot  prints  of  an  animal  in  the  Potsdam  sandstone  of 
Lower  Canada:         . '  ' 

p.  861.  On  the  Houghite,  of  Prpt  Shepqrd.  By  8*  W. 
Johnsop.. 

p.  395.    Dr.  Hough.    New  Localities  of  Minerals  in  8t- 

Lawrence  and  Lewis  counties,  N.  T.  * 

•  •  ■     • 

•American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science.     (Fourth 
Meeting.)  • 

Page  311.    On  Dysyntritite  from  St.  Lawrence  county,  JNF.  T. 

.  By  Prof.  Shepard. 
Page  314.   On  Houghite,  from  Oxbow  and  Rossie.    By  Professor 

Shepard. 
Page  383.    Analysis  of  Phlogopite  Micas$  from  St.  Lawrence 

county,  N.  T.    By  William  J.  Craw. 

i  * 

/       • 

Proceedings  of  the  Boston  Safety  of  Jfatural  History. 

Vol.  3,  p.  379.  Mr.  Wells  on  the  Phosphate  of  Lime,  at  Crown 
Point,  N.  T. 

MINERALOGY. 

SUHmanU  Journal.    New  Series. 

Tol.  13,  p.  117.    Lievrite,  found  in  Monroe,  Orange  county, 

^T.  y.,  at  the  O'Neil  Iron  Mine. 
Tol.  13,  p.  264.    Carbonate  of  Strontian,  found  in  the  rocks  of 
1  the  Clinton  group  in  Oneida  county,  N.  Y.    By  'Prof. 

0.  Root. 
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Vol.  13,  p.  370.    On  Octahedral  Olbigist  Iron.    By  T.  S.  Hunt. 
Vol.  13,  p.  392.    Two  new  Minerals  from  Monroe,  Orange  conn* 

ty.    By  Charles  Upham  Shepard,  M.  D.     Dimagnetite 

and  Jenkinsite. 
Vol.  13,  p.  416.    Allanite,  from  West  Point.    By  Dr.  G.  Berge- 

mann,  from  Poggendorflf's  Annalen,  and  communicated 

to  Silliman's  Journal  by  W.  O.  Lettsom. 

BOTANY, 

SillimanU  Journal.    Jfew  Series* 

Vol.  13,  p.  397.    Notice  of  some  large  trees  in  Western  New- 
York.    By  S.  B.  Buckley. 

[The  subject  of  the  present  division  of  this  report,  has  been  ta- 
ken up  in  the  Appendix  of  Silliman's  Journal,  vol.  13,  May  1852, 
under  the  title  of  "  American  Zoological,  Botanical  and  Geological 
Bibliography  for  the  year  1851 .  Prepared  at  the  request  of  Pro- 
fessor Spencer  F.  Baird,  Assistant  Secretary  Smithsonian  Insti- 
tution. By  Charles  Girard."  As  this  will  necessarily  be  more 
extensive  and  complete,  and  be  regularly  continued,  this  article 
will  hereafter  be  discontinued  from  this  report.  We  have  how- 
ever inserted  the  notices  collected  to  May  1, 1852.] 


(F.  ) 

Description  of  thfe  means  employed  to  remove  the 
Rocks  at  Hurlgate,  by  Submarine  Engineering.  By 
£.  Meriam,  (accompanying  a  specimen  of  the  Rock 
presented  to  the  State  Cabinet.) 

New- York,  January  7th ,  1858. 
Dm.  T.  R.  Beck, 

Sec.  of  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the 

University  of  the  State  of  Jfeuh  Yorfc: 
Dear  Sir— In  the  month  of  October,  1849,  M.  Maillefert,  a 
French  Engineer,  came  to  the  City  of  New- York  from  Nassau, 
If  ew  Providence,  for  the  express  purpose  of  making  proposals  to* 
remove  the  rocks  from^the  channel  of  Hurl  Gate  by  a  new  mode 
of  Submarine  Engineering.  He  proposed  to  break  and  scatter 
(he  rocks  by  exploding  powder  on  the  surfaces  under  water  using 
the  water  as  a  fulcrum  and  igniting  the  oharge  by  means  of  a 
galvanic  battery. 

His  proposition  was  communicated  to  Congress  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce  of  the  House  of  Representatives  recommend- 
ed an  appropriation  of  thirty  thousand  dollars  for  this  object  and 
(he  amount  was  included  in  the"appropriations  of  the  River  and 
Harbor  Bill,  which  passed  the  House  but  was  lost  in  the  Senate. 
at  the  close  of  the  session  for  want  of  time  to  act  upon  it. 

An  application  was  subsequently  made  to  the  Legislature  of 
this.State  for  an  appropriation  to  cover  the  expenses  of  removing 
three  of  the  most  dangerous  rocks  from  this  great  thoroughfare, 
but  the  application  was  unsuccessful. 

In  the  summer  of  1851  proceedings  were  commenced  for  rais- 
ing the  required  amount  by  subscriptions  to  a  loan  to  be  repaid 
bf  the  Government  of  the  U.Jjfi.  when  Congress  shall  have  made 
a  special  appropriation  therefor. 
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The  raising  money  by  subscriptions  to  a  loan  has  thus  far  been 
successful,  and  M.  Maillefert  has  thus  been  afforded  the  opportu- 
nity of  demonstrating  the  value  of  his  discovery. 

In  the  month  of  August  last  he  commenced  operations  in  the 

channel  of  Hurl  Gate  for  breaking  down  and  scattering  Pot  Rock. 

This  rock  was  one  of  the  most  formidable  obstructions  in  that 

-  great  thoroughfare,  which  for  two  centuries  had  been  m  terror  to 

\  navigators,  and  for  near  a  century  has  been  a  reproach  to  the 

'  country,  for  the  reason  that  no  measures  were  taken  to  remove  it. 

At  the  depth  of  twenty-four  feet  below  mean  low  water  its 
length  was  two  hundred  and  twenty-five  feet,  and  width  sixty 
feet.  It  had  a  depth  of  water  on  one  side  of  sixty-two  feet,  and 
on  the  other  of  sixty  feet.  Its  .height  was  fifty-two  feet — its  apex 
reaching  to  within  eight  feet  of  the  surface  of  the  water.  Its  po- 
ftltion  was  about  midway  in  the  channel  where  the  current  was 
'very  rapid,  and  a  large  and  dangerous  whirlpool  was  formed 

by  it.  '       •  '' 

«  i     •         *  > 

•  # 

On  the  20th  eff  August  two  charges  of  78  lbs.  each  we*e  flztd 
,  on  this  rode,  which  destroyed  four  feet  in  length  of  its  top,  aid 
» when  twelve  charges  had  been  fired  the  whirlpool  disappeared. 

From  the  20th  of  August  to  the  7th  of  November  one  hundred 
and  forty-three  submarine  charges  were  fired  upon  Pot  Bock. 
Twenty-seven  of  these  were  of  78  lbs.  each,  the  residue  of  one 
.  hundred  and  twenty-five  pounds  each.  The  aggregate  weight  of 
the  one  hundred  and  forty-three  charges  was  sixteen  thousand  8*  x 
hundred  and  six  pounds. 

On  the  7th  of  November,  Lt.  W.  A.  Bartlett,  U.  S.'N.  and  Asst. 
in  the  Coast  Su?vey,.w,ho  had  been  detailed  by  Professor  A.  D. 
Baehe,  Supt.  of  the  U.  S.  Coast  Survey,  to  make  surveys  in  Hurl 
Gate,  made  a,  survey  of  Pot  Rook.  The  following,  communication 
from  him  states  the  result  of  his  examination : 

"  Heix  Gate,  S$  P.  M .,  Friday  1  Jfop.  .7*4, 1851 . 

4*eMr.  Meriamr  Dfear  Sir — I  have  made  a  very  complete  exa- 
mlHation  of  Pot  Rock  at  low  tide  to  day.    I  have  to  say  now  in 


•i  •  * 
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anticipation  of  the  plotted  sheet  that  there  is  not  less  than  eighteen 
aad  a  quarter  feet  of  water  on  any  part  of  Pot  Rock  at  low  tide 
today.  As  soon  as  possible  I  will  giro  yon  the  plans  of  reference 
to  mean  low  water., 

a  Your*  truly , 

W.  A.  BARTLETT, 
U.  S.  N.  and  Assistant  in  the  Coast  Survey."      t 

From  the  7th  of  November  to  the  12th  of  December,  ninety- 
one  charges  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  pounds  each,  were 
fired  upon  Pot  Rook.  The  aggregate  weight  of  these  ninety-one 
charges  is  eleven .  thousand  three  hundred  and  seventy-five 
pounds. 

The  number  of  charges  fired  from  August  26th  to  Dec.  12th, 
Is  two  hundred  and  thirty- four,  and  the  aggregate  weight  of 
powder  in  the  2S4  charges  is  twenty-seven  thousand  nine  hun- 
dred and  eighty-one  pounds. 

The  present  surface  of  Pot  Rock  is  very  large,  being  equal  to 
that  of  four  full  siaed  building  lots,  twenty-five  feet  by  one 
hundred. 

WhenM*  Ifaillefert  commenced  operations  on  Pot  Rook,  he  , 
could  only  fire  at  high  tide  and  during  slack  water.    No  charge  j 
could  be  filed  on  the  rock  while  the  tide  was  running.    The  tide 
turned  very  quick  on  the  rock,  the  longest  period  for  working  , 
being  less  than  sixteen  minutes,  during  which  only  two  charges 
could  be  fired.    In  the  early  part  of  November  he  had  broken 
down  so  much  of  the  rock  as  to  change  the  current  to  such  an 
extent  that  he  was  enabled  on  the  20th  of  that  monjh  to  fire 
thirteen  charges  in  one  day,  at  both  high  and  low  water,  using  ■ 
sixteen  hundred  and  twenty-five  pounds  of  powder,  or  sixty-five 
ksgs  in  a  single  days  work. 

When  operations  were  commenced  in  August,  there  was  but 
fourteen  feet  of  water  on  the  rock,  at  high  tide,  now  there  is 
more,  than  iventy>fiv£  feet.  The  greater  the  depth  of  water  on 
the  rock,  the  more  effective  is  the*  force  of  the  explosions. 


One  of  Francis9  Metallic  Life-Boats  wu  placed  over  a  charge 
daring  the  explosion,  and  received  bo  iiyury.  It  was  sometime* 
the  case  that  vessels  passing  through  the  Gate,  came  close  along 
side  of  Pot  Rock  at  the  time  of  the  explosion  of  a  charge,  but  in 
no  case  did  any  vessel  receive  injury  from  the  force  of  th# 
explosion. 

*  Mons.  Maillefert  placed  his  boat  containing  the  battery  within 
sixty  feet  of  the  rock,  when  he  fired  the  charge. 

This  enterprise  presented  two  very  important  considerations. 
Tho  first  was  the  removal  of  the  dangerous  rocks  from  this  great 
thoroughfare — the  second,  to  afford  M.  Maillefert  the  opportunity 
of  demonstrating  conclusively  the  effect  of  his  new  system  of 
blasting  rocks  under  water  without  drilling,  by  using  the  water 
as  a  fulcrum.  The  result  has  been  most  satisfactory,  and  com* 
merce,  as  well  as  science,  will  reap  great  and  lasting  benefits 
from  the  discovery,  and  men  of  science  will  be  admonished  to 
regard  facts  as  far  safer  than  theory  to  build  upon. 

J  have  forwarded  to  yeu,  by  Mr.  D.  K.  Seaman,  a  large  pieoe 
of  gneiss,  taken  from  Pot  Rock,  twenty-five  feet  below  the  sur- 
face, at  high  water.    This  fragment  was  broken  from  the  body 

w 

of  the  rock' by  means  of  the  explosion  of  a  charge  fired  upon  it 
twenty-five  feet  below  the  surface.  It  may  therefore  'be  viewed 
as  not  only  a  rare,  but  a  valuable  specimen  for  the  Geological 
Cabinet  of  the  State  of  New- York. 

Other  rocks  in  the  channel  of  Hurl  Gate  have  been  operated 
upon  by  M.  Maillefert.  A  rock  known  as  "  Bald  Headed  Billy," 
has  been  entirely  removed.  This  rock  brought  up  a  good  many 
vessels.  It  was  removed  at  an  expense  of  five  hundred  dollars. 
Two  rocks  that  lay  near  Pot  Cove,  opposite  Mr.  Edwin  Holt's 
mansion,  have  been  entirely  destroyed  by  eight  submarine  charges 
of  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  pounds  each. 

Eleven  charges  have  been  fired  upon  "  Prying  Pan,"  and  seven 
upon  u  Ways  Reef."  Four  charges  have  been  fired  upon  "  Dia- 
mond Reef,"  in  the  Harbor  of  New-York.  The  weather  is  now 
too  cold  for  submarine  operations,  and  but  little  more  can  be 
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done  on  the  rook  until  the  spring,  but  what  has  already  been 
accomplished  with  an  outlay  of  less  than  eight  thousand  dollars, 
Is  worth  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  to  the  country  and  to 
the  world. 

Annexed  is  an  illustration  showing  M.  Maillefert's  plan  of 
blasting  rocks  under  water. 

Tours  very  respectfully, 

E.  MERIAM. 
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Materials  belonging  to  the  State,  which  have  been  used 
in  publishing  the  Natural  History,  and  the  Annual 
Reports  of  the  Regents  of  the  University,  received 
into  the  Geological  Rooms,  since  the  twelfth  day  of 
February,  1851. 

The  wood  cuts  used  in  the  Reports  of  the  Regents  of  the  Uni- 
versity for  the  years  1849  and  1850.  illustrating  the  articles  fur- 
nished to  the  Indian  collection  in  the  State  Cabinet  by  Lewis  H. 

Morgan,  Esq. 

Two  wood  cuts  of  Parhelia,  observed  by  Dr.  Hough  and  figur- 
ed in  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Regents  for  the  year  1850. 

Twenty-one  original  colored  drawings,  from  articles  of  Indian 
manufacture  in  the  Indian  collection  in  the  State  Cabinet  of  Na- 
tural History,  and  from  which  the  wood  cuts  were  made  to  illus- 
trate Mr.  Morgan's  Report  on  the  articles  furnished  by  him  to 
the  collection. 

Five  original  drawings  of  ancient  remains  of  art,  from  which 
the  Lithographs  accompanying  Doot.  Hough's  paper  on  Indian 
Antiquities  were  taken. 


Materials  belonging  to  the  State,  which  are  intended  to  be  wed  in 
completing  the  publication  of  the  Natural  History,  received  into 
the  Geological  Rooms  since  the  twelfth  day  of  February,  1851. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  PALEONTOLOGY. 

Received,  July  24th,  1851,  of  John  E.  Gavit,  three  thousand  im- 
pressions, each,  from  plates  21,  24,  33,  33,  41,  49,  50  and  51 
(eight  plates)  for  the  second  volume  of  the  Palaeontology. 

Received,  October  1,  1851,  of  Richard  H.  Pease,  steel  plates, 
Nos.  34,  34*,.  35,  35,  36,  36»,  74,  for  the  second  volume  of 
the  Palaeontology ;  also,  three  thousand  printed  impressions 
each  of  plates  Nos.  20,  34,  34»,  35,  35,  36,  36»,  37«,  40',  5* 
66,  74,  78  for  the  second  volume  of  the  Palseontology. 
[Assembly,  No.  122.]  5 
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Received,  November  25, 1851,  of  Richard  H.  Pease,  steel  plates 
Nos.  38,  65,  67, 40d;  also,  three  thousand  printed  impres- 
sions of  each  plate. 

Received,  December  13, 1851,  of  Richard  H.  Pease,  eight  steel 
engravings  of  fossils  for  volume  two  of  the  Palaeontology. 
The  plates  are  not  numbered. 


DEPARTMENT.  OF  AGRICULTURE. 

INSECTS. 

i 

Received  of  Richard  H.  Pease,  the  following  steel  plates  of  in- 
sects, viz:  Nos.  6,  7,  8,  9, 10  an]}  11 ;  also,  three  thousand 
printed  impressions  of  each  plate. 

Received,  May  22,  1851,  of  Richard  H.  Pease,  the  following 
Steel  plates  of  insects,  viz:  Nos.  12, 13, 14, 15, 16  and  17; 
also,  three  thousand  printed  impressions  of  each  plate. 

Received,  October  1, 1851,  of  Richard  H.  Pease,  three  thousand 
printed  impressions  of  plate  A.  of  insects ;  also,  steel  plates 
of  insects,  Nos.  18, 19,  20  and  21. 

Received,  December  26, 1851,  of  Richard  H.  Pease,  three  thou- 
sand printed  impressions  each  of  plates,  Nos.  22, 23,  B,0,of 
insects ;  also,  the  steel  plates  B,  C,  of  insects. 

FRUITS. 

Received  October  1, 1851,  of  Richard  H.  Pea$e,  three  thousand 
printed  impressions  each ,  of  the  following  plate*  of  Fruits.  (Col- 
ored,) viz :  Nos.  24,  25,  27,  28,  29,  32,  45,  46,  53,  56,  57,  70,  73, 
69,  5*  and  72. 

Received  December  1, 1851,  of  Richard  H.  Pease,  Steel  Plate 
76,  (Currants.) 

Received  December  26, 1851,  of  Richard  H.  Pease,  three  thou- 
sand printed  impressions  each,  of  the  following  Plates  of  Fruits, 
(Colored,)  viz:  Nos.  5, 6, 9*,  9d,  11*,  12*1, 13*,  14<,  26,  37,  44, 47, 
48,  49,  50,  51,  52,  54,  55,  58,  63,  74,  80,  81.  Also  Plate,  44  of 
Fruits, 
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REPORT. 


The  Regents  of  the  University  having  renewed  their  appropri- 
ation for  the  farther  enlargement  of  the  Indian  collection,  and 
again  committed  its  expenditure  to  the  undersigned,  he  asks 
leave  to  submit  the  following 

REPORT: 

It  is  an  easy  matter  to  bring  together  the  fabrics  and  inven- 
tions of  the  modern  Iroquois  in  sufficient  completeness  to  illus- 
trate the  present  condition  of  Indian  society  within  the  limits  of 
the  State.  Their  range  and  diversity  are  neither  so  wide,  or  so 
complicated,  as  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  a  minute  exhibition 
of  the  articles,  of  every  name,  which  are  either  of  original  or 
secondary  manufacture./  If  the  effort  for  their  collection  is  con- 
tinued for  a  few  successive  years,  it  will  not  only  result  in  ex- 
hausting the  subject,  so  far  as  their  present  fabrics  are  concern- 
ed, but,  acting  backwards  upon  the  past,  it  will  draw  forth  many 
ancient  inventions  which  are  now  held  in  the  memory  of  the 
aged,  or  in  the  grasp  of  tradition. 

When  every  thing  which  the  Iroquois  can  furnish  of  their 
present  manufacture,  or  recall  through  tradition  from  the  past, 
is  brought  into  one  collection,  it  is  but  a  commencement  of  the 
interesting  work  of  gathering  together  whatever  will  illustrate 
the  inventive  intellect  of  the  Indian  family.  In  a  general,  but 
correct  view  of  this  subject,  it  is  unnecessary  to  discriminate,  ex- 
cept for  classification,  between  the  fabrics  and  inventions  of  the 
Iroquois,  and  those  of  the  Indian  family  at  large.    They  ajre  uni- 
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ted  in  one  harmonious  and  connected  system,  sprang  from  a  com- 
mon mind,  and  all  together  are  necessary  to  exhibit  the  artizan 
capacity  and  social  condition  of  the  Indian  from  the  era  of  abo- 
riginal occupation  down  to  the  present  period,  when  Indian  life, 
in  some  parts  of  the  republic,  is  merged  in  comparatire  civiliza- 
tion. 

While  the  attention  of  the  Regents,  and  of  the  people  of  the 
State,  is  very  naturally  directed,  in  the  first  instance,  to  the 
febrics  of  the  Iroquois,  a  people  with  whom  we  stand  in  many 
interesting  relations,  it  should  not,  and  cannot  properly  be 
limited  to  them  alone.  A  collection,  worthy  of  the  State,  must 
necessarily  take  a  wider  range,  and  aim  at  a  general  and  univer- 
sal collection  of  the  fabrics,  inventions,  implements  and  utensils 
of  the  whole  Indian  family :  from  the  stone  tomahawk  of  the  Pe- 
quod,  and  the  rude  pottery  of  the  Mobilian  tribes,  to  the  beauti- 
ful bark  and  moose  hair  basket-work  of  the  Ghippeway,  and 
the  delicate,  bead-work  embroidery  of  the  modern  Iroquois. 
A  few  years  of  well  directed  effort,  with  a  small  expenditure 
of  money,  would  secure  such  a  collection;  one  which  would 
not  only  become  as  widely  known  a3  the  Indian  whose  social  his- 
tory it  proclaims,  but  would  form  an  enduring  monument  to  the 
enlightened  munificence  of  the  State. 

By  a  reference  to  the  schedule  which  accompanies  this  report, 
it  will  be  perceived  that  the  additions  the  present  year  are,  at 
least,  equal  in  variety  and  interest  with  those  of  the  preceding. 
Some  of  them  are  of  the  same  flame  and  general  character;  but 
in  such  cases  the  article  itself  will  be  found  to  be  either  a  more 
perfect  specimen,  different  in  some  essential  particular,  or  from 
some  other  locality.  A  minute  description  of  each  article  will 
not  be  attempted.  It  will  be  proper,  however,  to  introduce  the 
most  prominent  among  them  with  a  brief  explanation  of  their  ob- 
jects and  uses.  A  portion  of  these  articles  were  obtained  of  the  * 
Mohawks,  Onondagas,  Cayugas,  Senecas  and  Tuscaroras,  who,  to 
the  number  of  two  thousand  four  hundred  and  fifty,  now  reside 
upon  a  large  reserve  secured  to  them  by  the  British  government, 
'  on  Grand  river,  in  the  Niagara  peninsula  in  Upper  Canada.  But 
the  residue,  and  the  chief  portion,  were  obtained  from  the  Sene- 
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eas  in  the  western  part  of  the  State.  Thej  number  in  all  two 
hundred  and  twenty,  and  the  articles  themselves  are  of  one  hun- 
dred and  fifteen  distinct  species. 

Ga-sweh-tii  Ote-ko-a,1  or  bblt  of  wampum. 

No.  3.    Plate  1,  figure  1. 

Ote-ko-a,  or  string  of  wampum. 

No!  4.    Plate  9,  figure  8. 

The  use  of  Wampum  reaches  back  to  a  remote  period  upon 
this  continent.    It  was  an  original  Indian  notion  which  prevail- 
ed among  the  Iroquois  as  early,  at  least,  as  the  formation  of  the  • 
League.    The  primitive  wampum  of  the  Iroquois  consisted  of 
strings  of  a  small  fresh  water  spiral  shell,  called  in  the  Seneca 
dialect  OU'ko-a,  the  name  of  which  Has  been  bestowed  upon  the 
modern  .wampum.    When  Da-ga-no-we-da,  the  founder  of  the 
League,  had  perfected  its  organic  provisions,  he  produced  seve- 
ral strings  of  this  ancient  wampum  of  his  own  arranging,  and 
taught  them  its  use  in  recording  the  provisions  of  the  compact 
by  which  the  several  nations  were  united  into  one  people.    At  a 
subsequent  day  the  wampum  in  present  use  was  introduced 
among  them  by  the  Dutch,  who  in  the  manufactured  shell  bead 
offered  an  acceptable  substitute  for  the  less  convenient  one  of 
the  spiral  shell.    These  beads,  as  shown  in  the  plate,  are  purple 
and  white,  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  length,  an  eighth  in  di- 
ameter, and  perforated  lengthwise  so  as  to  be  strung  on  sinew  or 
bark  thread.    The  white  bead  was  manufactured  from  the  great 
conch  sea  shell,  and  the  purple  from  the  muscle  shell.    They 
are  woven  into  belts,  or  used  in  strings  simply,  in  both  of  ^hich 
conditions  they  are  employed  to  record  treaty  stipulations,  to 
convey  messages,  and  to  subserve  many  religious  and  social  purpo- 
ses.   The  word  wampum  is  not  of  Iroquois  origin.    Baylie,  in  his 
History  of  New  Plymouth,  informs  us  that  it  was  ftest  known  in 
New-England  as  Wampumpeag,  .from  which  its  Algonquin  deri- 
vation is  to  be  inferred ;  and  Hutchinson  say»  that  the  art  of 
making  it  was  obtained  from  the  Dutch  about  the  year  1627. 

« 

1.  Note. — The  reader  should  note  the  characters  by  which  the  different- sounds  of 
the  vowel  a,  the  letter  upon  which  the  greatest  variations  are  made,  is  indicated:— 
a  is  sounded  as  in  arm ;  &  as  in  at ;  a  as  in  ale.  AH  of  the  Indian  words  used  are  in 
the  Seneca  dialect  of  the  Iroqucis  language. 
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In  making  a  belt  no  particular  pattern  was  followed :  some- 
times they  are  of  the  width  of  three  fingers  atd  three  feet  long,  in 
other  instances  as  wide  as  the  hand,  and  over  three  feet  in  length ; 
sometimes  they  are  all  of  one  color,  in  others  variegated,  and  in 
still  others  woven  with  the  figures  of  men  to  symbolize,  by  their 
attitudes,  the  objects  or  events  they  were  designed  to  commemo- 
rate. The  most  common  width  was  three  fingers,  or  the  width 
of  seven  beads,  the  length  ranging  froin  two  to  six  feet.  In  belt 
making,  which  is  a  simple  process,  eight  strands  or  cords  of  bark 
thread  are  first  twisted,  from  filaments  of  slippery  elm,  of  the  re- 
quisite length  and  size ;  after  which  they  are  passed  through  a 
strip  of  deer  skin  to  separate  them  at  equal  distances  from  each 
other  in  parallel  lines.  A  piece  of  splint  is  then  sprung  in  the 
form  of  a  bow,  to  which  each  end  of  the  several  strings  is  secur- 
ed, and  by  which  ajl  of  them  are  held  in  tension,  like  warp 
threads  in  a  weaving  machine.  Seven  beads,  these  making  the 
intended  width  of  the  belt,  are  then  run  upon  a  thread  by  means 
of  a  needle,  and  are  passed  under  the  cords  at  right  angles,  so  as 
to  bring  one  bead  lengthwise  between  each  cord,  and  the  one 
next  in  position.  The  thread  is  then  passed  back  again  along 
the  upper  side  of  the  eords  and  again  through  each  of  the  beads ; 
so  that  each  bead  is  held  firmly  in  its  place  by  means  of  two 
threads,  one  passing  under  and  one  above  the  cords.  This  pro- 
%  cess, is  continued  until  the  belt  reaches  its  intended  length,  when 
the  ends  of  the  cords  are  tied,  the  end  of  the  belt  covered,  and 
afterwards  trimmed  with  ribbons.  In  ancient  times,  both  the 
eords  and  the  thread  were  of  sinew. 

The  belt  possesses  an  additional  interest  from  the  fact,  that  the 
beads  of  which  it  is  composed,  formerly  belonged  to  the  celebra- 
ted Mohawk  .Chief,  Joseph  Brant  T&ryen-da-n&'ga.  They  were 
purchased,  by  the  writer,  of  his  youngest  daughter  Catharine  in 
October  last;  at  the  reservation  on  Grand  river  in  Upper  Canada 
before  referred  to ;  and  were  afterwards  tr.]:en  to  Tonawanda  in 
this  State  and  made  into  the  present  bell.  In  this  form  it  will 
be  most  convenient  to  preserve  them  as  a  relic  of  the  distin- 
guished war  captain  of  the  Mohawks. 

Wampum  was  also  put  up  in  strings,  from  two  to  three  and  some- 
times four  feet  in  length,  several  of  which  were  joined  together  into 


one.*  fThe  string  represented  in  the  plate  was  obtained  of  an  On- 
ondaga on  Grand  river. 

• 

Both  in  strings  and  belts,  wampum  was  put  to  a  great  variety 
of  uses.   Its  ofijce  was  to  record  treaties,  and  preserve  such  trans- 
actions as  were  worthy  of  particular  remembrance.    Whatever 
was  to  be  entrusted  to  its  keeping  was  "  talked  into"  the  belt  or 
string  which  ever  afterwards  could  tell,  by  means  of  an  interpre- 
ter, the  exact  transaction  of  which  it  was  made  at  the  time  the 
sole  evidence.    Operating  upon  the  principle  of  association,  the 
belt  or  string  gave  fidelity  to  the  memory.   As  the  laws  and  usages  • 
of  the  League  were  entrusted  to  the  guardianship  of  such  belts 
and  strings,  one  of  the  Onondaga  sachems,  Ho-no-we-nd-toy  was 
made  hereditary  keeper  of  the  Wampum,  and  he,  and  his  succes- 
sors, were  required  to  be  versed  in  its  interpretation.    These  belts 
and  strings  were  the  only  visible  records  of  the  Iroquois,  and 
were  of  no  use  except  by  the  aid  of  those  special  personages  who. 
could  draw  forth  the  secret  records  locked  up  in  their  remem- 
brance. 

White  wampum  was  the  Iroquois  emblem  of  purity  and  of  faith, 
It  was  hung  around  the  neck  of  the  White  Dog  before  it  was  burn- 
ed; it  was  used  before  the  periodical  religious  festivals  for  the 
confession  of  sins,  no  confession  being  regarded  as  sincere  unless 
recorded  with  white  wampum;  further  than  this,  it  was  the 
customary  offering  in  condonation  of  murder,  although  the  purple 
was  sometimes  employed.  Six  strings  was  the  value  of  a  life,  or 
the  quantity  sent  in  condonation,  for  the  wampum  was  rather 
sent  as  the  evidence  of  a  regretful  confession  of  the  crime,  with  a 
petition  for  forgiveness,  than  as  the  actual  price  of  blood. 

Wampum  has  frequently  been  called  the  money  of  the  Indian ; 
but  there  is  no  sufficient  reason  for  supposing  that  they  ever  made 
it  an  exclusive  currency,  or  a  currency  in  any  sense,  more  than 
'  silver  or  other  ornaments.  All  personal  ornaments,  and  most 
other  articles  of  personal  property  passed  from  hand  to  hand 
at  a  fixed  value ;  but  they  appear  to  have  had  no  common  stand- 
ard of  value  until  they  found  it  in  our  currency.  If  wampum  had 
been  their  currency  it  would  have  had  a  settled  value  to  which 
all  other  artides  would  have  been  referred.    There  is  no  doubt 
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that  it  came  nearer  to  a  currency  than  any  other  species  ofcprop- 
erty  among  them,  because  its  uses  were  so  general,  and  its  transit 
from  hand  to  hand  so  easy,  that  every  one  could  be  said  to  need 
it.  The  ancient  value  of  wampum  wsA  half  a  cent  per  bead,  ac- 
cording to  the  statement  of  Catharine,  the  daughter  of  Brant.  It 
is  now  very  scarce  and  difficult  to  procure,  as  the  manufacture  of 
it  ceased  many  years  ago,  and  the  quantity  has  been  gradually 
diminishing  with  the  lapse  of  time.  It  bids  fair  to  rise  again  to 
its  primitive  value,  at  the  period  when  it  was  exchanged. for  furs. 


/ 


Ga-das-ha  or  shiaf. 

No.  I.    * 


2  feet. 

The  sheaf  is  an  Indian  invention  of  great  antiquity,  and  univer- 
sal among  Indian  races.  It  was  sometimes  made  of  the  skin  of  a 
small  animal,  like  the  wolf,  which  wad  taken  off  entire,  dressed 
with  the  hair  on,  and  hung  upon  the  back,  the  arrows  bqtag 
placed  within  it.  But  the  choicer  articles  were  made  of  dressed 
unhaired  deer  skin,  and  embroidered  with  porcupine  quills  as 
represented  in  the  figure.  It  was  made  of  two  strips  of  deer  skin 
about  two  feet  in  length  and  of  unequal  width ;  one  of  these  was 
narrow  for  the  back  side ;  the  other  about  three  times  its  width 
so  as  to  make  a  convex  front,  thus  forming  a  species  of  sac  in 
which  the  arrows  were  deposited.  The  ordinary  sheaf,  as  used 
by  the  Jroquois  in  ancient  times,  would  hold  from  fifteen  to  twen- 
ty-five  arrows ;  but  those  used  by  the  western  Indians  were  gen- 
erally large  enough  for  forty  or  fifty.  It  was  worn  on  the  back 
inclining  from  the  left  shoulder  down  towards .  the  belt  on  the 
right  side  of  the  body,  crossing,  the  back  diagonally.  There  are 
deer  string  fastenings  at  each  end,  the  lower  ones  being  attached 
to  the  waist  belt,  and  the  upper  ones  passing  around  the  neck  and 
under  the  left  arm.  To  draw  forth  an  arrow  and  place  it  in  the 
bow,  it  was  necessary  to  raise  the  right  hand  to  the  left  shoulder 
when  it  came  at  once  in  contact  with  the  feathered  end,  which 
projected  from  the  sheaf;  so  that  it  was  but  the  work  of  a  sec- 
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about  three  feet  in  length,  and  the  arrow  two ;  and  it  is  said  to 
have  been  an  easy  matter  for  an  Iroquois  hunter,  with  a  bow  of 
this  description,  to  send  an  arrow,  pointed  with  flint  or  horn,  en- 
tirely through  a  deer.  But  in  later  days,  when  this  weapon  came 
to  be  used  merely  for  amusement,  and  the  muscular  strength  ac- 
quired, by  its  use,  had  abated,  the  bow  was  lengthened  to  four 
feet  and  the  arrow  to  three. 

Ga-ne-ko-wS-ah,  rukdeh  frame,  or  litter. 

No.  113. 


This  is  an  ancient  contrivance  to  assist  in  carrying  burdens- 
Game,  cooking  utensils,  wood,  bark,  in  fact  everything' which 
could  be  transported  by  hand  could  be  borne  upon  this  frame. 
They  were  a  necessary  appendage  to  every  house,  to  the  traveller, 
and  to  the  hunter.  Sometimes  they  were  elaborately  carved  and 
finished,  but  more  frequently  were  of  aplainpioce  of  hickory,, 
like  the  one  represented  in  the  figure,  and  made  with  tV  quick- 
est dispatch.  The  frame  consists  of-twobows  of  Hickory,  brought 
together  at  right  angles,  and  fastened  to  each  other  by  means  of  an 
eye  and  head.  The  upright  part  of  the-  frame  is  the  same  as  the 
horizontal  in  all  particulars,  except  its  greater  length.    Strips 
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from  the  inner  rind  of  bass  wood  bark  were  then  passed  between 
the  bows  both  length  and  crosswise,  and  fastened  to  the  rim 
pieces.  A  burden  strap  was  then  .attached  to  the  frame  at  the 
point  where  the  strip  of  bark  passed  across  the  upright  bow  from 
side  to  side;  and  from  thence  it  passed  diagonally  across  to  the 
horizontal  part  of  the  framej  to  the  point  where  the  lower  strip 
of  bark  crossed  that  part  of  the  frame.  There  were  several  feet 
of  rope  at  each  end ,  reserved  to  lash  around  whatever  burden 
was  placed  upon  the  frame ;  but  when  the  frame  was  empty,  as 
it  is  shown  above,  these  ropes  were  passed  np  to  the  top  of  the 
frame  and  there  secured.  After  being  loaded  the  frame  was 
placed  upon  the  back,  and  the  burden  strap  passed  over  the  head 
and  placed  across  the  chest.  If  the  burden  was  very  heavy  it 
was  customary  to  use  two  straps,  one  across  the  chest,  and  the 
other  against  the  forehead.  At  the  present  day  the  burden  frame 
is  still  in  use. 

Ga-ose-ha,  or  babt  fbuib. 

No.  IS. 


In  the  collection  will  be  found  two  specimens,  one  of  which  was 
procured  of  a  Tuscarora  woman  on  Grand  river,  and  the  other  of 
a  Seneca  at  Tonawanda.  This  figure  is  introduced  to  show  the 
frame  divested  of  the  belts  and  drapery  by  which,  when  in-aetuaj 
mse,  it  is  entirely  concealed.  It  consists  of  but  three  principal 
pieces  of  wood,  the  bow,  bottom  board  and  foot  board,  upon  the 
first  and  last  of  which  the  most  labor  was  bestowed.    They  are 
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always  carved,  and  frequently  inlaid  with  silyer,  or  with  wood  of 
different  colors  and  in  various  figures.  The  bow,  which  arches 
over,  is  held  to  Ae  bottom  board  by  means  of  a  cross  piece,  pass- 
ing under  it,  into  which  the  ends  of  the  bow  are  inserted.  It  is 
further  secured  in  its  perpendicular  position  by  means  of  side 
pieces  in  which  the  bow  is  embedded.  The  foot  board  at  the 
small  end  of  the  frame  is  ajso  carved,  and  often  inlaid,  it  being 
the  only  part  of  it  which  is  exposed  when,  the  infant  is  lashed 
upon  the  frame.  Deer  strings  are  run  along  the  outer  edges  of 
the  bottom  board  under  which  the  belts  are  passed  from  side  to 
side  passing  over  the  body  of  the  child.  As  a  whole  the  Ga-ose- 
ha,  with  its  embroidered  belts,  and  other  decorations,  is  one  of  the 
most  conspicuous  articles  pertaining  to  their  social  life. 

Ga-swa-hose-ha,  or  baby  frame  belt: 
Ga-nose-g&,  or  baby  frame  belt. 

Flat*  8. 

Ga-nose-ga,  or  baby  frame  belt. 

The  covering  of  the  frame  consists  of  a  spread  to  draw  over  the 
bow,  and  these  belts.  The  largest  belt  (Gd  swa-hose~ha}  Pig.  1,) 
is  of  red  broadcloth,  beautifully  embroidered  with  bead  work. 
This  is  attached  to  the  frame  next  to  the  bow,  and  passed  over  the 
frame  from  side  to  side,  under  the  deer  strings  and  above  the 
child,  finally  bringing  that  part  of  it,  which  is  most  embroidered 
in  the  centre  of  the  frame.  In  like  manner  the  second  belt,  (Ga- 
nose-ga,  Fig.  2,)  which  is  made  of  broad  cloth,  is  adjusted  at 
the  foot  of  the  frame.  Between  the  two  the  short  belts  (fig.  3,)  is 
inserted.  Over  the  bow  is  drawn  the  spread  (  Yen-dus-ho-dd-qua) 
usually  of  red  merino,  embroidered  with  beads,  and  often  decora- 
ted  with  silver  ornaments.  Rattles  were  attached  to  the  bow  for 
the  amusement  of  the  child ;  but  as  its  arms  were  confined  be- 
neath the  belts,  this  gratification  was  only  afforded  when  the 
frame  was  rocked  by  the  Indian  mother,  or  waved  by  the  breeze 
while  depending  from  the  branch  of  a  tree. 
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Gst-go-ne-as-heh,or  oommony  blade. 


Many  of  the  domestic  utensils  of  the  Iroquois '  were  of  wood. 
Figures  of  animals,  of  birds,  and  sometimes  of  reptiles  were  carr 
«d  upon  them  is  the  most  ingenious  manner.  The  hommonj 
blade  or  soup  stick  is  one  of  this  description  ;  an  article  used  im 
every  Indian  household  for  making  hommony,  succotash,  or  soup, 
and  for  many  other  purposes.  It  is  usually  from  three  to  four 
feet  in  length,  and  made  of  hard  maple,  or  other  tough  wood,  in 
the  general  form  of  the  one  represented  in  the  figure.  This  hom- 
mony blade  is  made  out  of  one  piece  of  wood,  although  the  end 
piece  is  attached  to  the  blade  by  a  link.  In  the  end  piece  are 
two  wooden  balls,  also  cut  out  of  the  solid  wood  within  the  frame 
in  which  they  are- confined.  For  a  wooden  utensil  it  is  beauti- 
fully made. 

No.  39. 


This  specimen  is  made  in  a  different  fashion,  although  much 
the  same  as  the  former.  In  the  handle  are  two  balls  cut  out,  like 
the  above,  of  the  solid  wood  within  the  frame  in  which  they  ore 
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seen,  while  the  end  of  the  utensil  terminates  in  two  human  fig- 
ures facing  each  other.  Sometimes  several,  links  are  cut  out  at 
the  end  of  the.  handle,  of  which  kind  two  specimens  will  be  found 
in  the  collection.  Those  figured  above  are  of  Seneca  manufac- 
ture. 

Ya-a  go-gen-ta-qui,  or  bread  tuhner. 


3J  feel 

The  corn  bread  of  the  Indian  is  unleavened,  and  cooked  by' 
boiling  in  water.  After  hulling  the  corn  and  pounding  it  into 
flour,  it  is  made  into  loaves  about  si*  inches  in  diameter  and  two 
in  thickness.  These  loaves  or  cakes  are  then  boiled  until  they 
are  hard,  which  is  the  general  mode  of  cooking;  but  they  are 
sometime!  baked.  The  bread  turner  is  used,  as  its  name  indi- 
cates, to  handle  these  loaves  while  under  the  process  of  cooking. 
The  specimen  given  above  was  obtained  from  a  Tnscarora  woman 
on  Grand  river. 


Ah-do-gwa-seh,  or  j*ho.x. 

No.  40. 


In  ancient  times  the  ladle  not  only  answered  as  a  substitute  for 
the  spoon  among  the  Iroquois,  but  supplied  the  place  of  every 
other  contrivance  for  taking  food  from  the  dish.  They  are  made 
of  hard  wood,  of  different  sizes  and  patterns,  and  very  perfectly 
finished.  The  end  of  the  handle  is  often  surmounted  with  the 
figure  of  an  animal  or  bird,  so  carved  as  to  form  a  species  of  hook 
upon  the  back  of  the  ladle  with  which  to  hang  it  upon  the  aide 
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of  the  dish.  These  figures  were  often  carved  with  surpassing 
skill,  the  proportions,  and  attitude  of  the  animal  being  accurately 
preserved  and  studied.  Of  the  two  figured  above,  the  one  sur- 
mounted with  a  squirrel  was  made  at  Tonawanda  by  a  Seneca ; 
and  the  other,  with  a  hawk,  upon  Grand  river,  by  a  Cayuga. 
They  are  both  finished,  specimens  of  the  Indian  ladle. 

LADLE,  WITH  WXESTLEB8. 
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In  other  instances  the  human  form  was  introduced  in  various 
attitudes.  The  figure  of  the  wrestlers  is  quite  spirited,  and  a  good 
specimen  of  wood  carving.  Upon  the  others  it  will  be  seen  there 
are  five  figures ;  four  of  them  in  a  stooping  posture,  and  the  fifth 
bending  over  backwards,  with  his  hands  and  feet  each  upon  the 
head  of  one  of  the  sitting  figures.  Other  specimens  are  surmount- 
ed with  a  turtle,  or  a  swan,  or  a  wolf,  at  the  fane?  of  the  maker. 
These  ladles  axe  found  in  large  numbers  in  every  Indian  family, 
at  least  one  for  every  member  of  the  household,  in  which  to  the. 
present  day  they  are  the  substitute  for  the  spoon,  and  in  most  fami- 
lies, for  the  knife  and  fork.  In  minuteness,  delicacy,  and  beauty 
of  carving  the  ladle  surpasses  all  the  other  wooden  utensils  of  the 
Iroquois.  In  the  collection  will  he  found  four  specimens  carved 
with  human  figures,  seven  with  those  of  animals,  and  two  plain  ; 
part  of  them  were  obtained  among  the  Senecas,  and  the  residue  of 
the  Iroquois  in  Canada. 


The  original  ladle  was  of  bark  and  a  very  simple  contrivance, 
as  will  appear  from  the  above  representation.  It  was  made  of 
red  elm  bark,  and  would  hold  but  little  more  than  the  common 
spoon.  In  ancient  times  ladles  of  this  description  only  were 
used ;  but  they  were  laid  aside  when  the  possession  of  metalic 
implements  enabled  them  to  substitute  the  present  one  of  wood. 
The  ladle  is,  without  doubt,  an  original  Indian  utensil,  and  in  all 
probability,  the  origin  of  the  common  wooden  ladle  still  in  gene- 
ral use  among  our  own  people. 

O-Sa,  Or  BAS5WOOD   BAKU. 
No.*. 

In  the  former  report  the  subject  of  rope  making  from  filaments 
of  bark  was  adverted  to,  but  not  particularly  explained.  As  fab- 
rics of  bark  occupy  a  conspicuous  place  in  their  domestic  econo- 
my, as  well  an  form  an  interesting  department  of  Indian  manu- 
facture, some  further  notice  of  the  art  will  be  made.    The  Iro- 
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quois  used  but  two  kinds  of  bark,  the  slipper;  elm  and  the  bass- 
wood,  the  former  for  thread,  twine,  and  burden  straps ;  and  the 
latter,  which  is  a  coarser  bark,  for  ropes  and  heavy  belts.  At 
the  proper  season  the  inner  rind  of  the  bark  was  peeled  off  in 
narrow  strips  sis  or  eight  feet  in  length  and  tied  up  in  bunches, 
as  represented  in  the  figure  above,  this  being  the  first  stage  in 
the  process  of  manufacture. 

O-Sa,  Or  IKE1S  OF  BA5SWOOO  FILAMENTS. 


Before  it  would  run  off  into  filaments  or  small  threads,  it  was 
boiled  in  ashes  and  water,  washed  thoroughly,  and  dried  in  the 
sun.  It  could  then  be  separated  into  natural  threads  or  filaments 
of  any  size,  which,  unless  too  fine,  would  run  the  length  of  the 
strips  of  bark.  It  was  then  put  up  in  skeins,  as  shown  In  the 
figure,  ready  for  use.  . 

Ga-a-sken-ds,  or  bark  rope. 
No.  si. 


Basswood  filaments  were  usually  run  off  coarse,  and,  in  that 
condition,  braided  into  ropes,  as  represented  above.  Three 
strands  only  were  used,  and  in  the  process  of  braiding,  which 
was  done  by  hand,  these  strands  were  not  twisted,  as  their 
strength  would  not  thereby  be  increased.  A  specimen  of  this 
bark  rope  fifty  feet  in  length  is  furnished,  and  two  others  about 
thirty  feet  each.  In  some  instances  burden  straps  of  a  coarser 
kind  we-rc  made  of  basswood,  which  was  braided  into  an  open 
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work  belt,  with  interstices  between  the  strands.    Upon  tjie  bur- 
den frame  mentioned  above  is  a  strap  of  this  description. 

The  inner  rind  of  the  slippery  elm  bark  is  peeled  off,  in  the 
first  instance,  in  narrow  strips  about  four  feet  in  length,  and  tied 
up  in  bundles.  It  is.  sometimes  preserved  for  months  in  this 
form  before  it  is  made  into  threads.  After  being  boiled  in  ashes 
and  water;  and  washed  opd  dried  in  the  same  manners  bass, 
wood  bark,  it  is  run  off  into  filaments,  which  can  be  made  as  fine 
as  small  thread,  if  desired... 

Ose-ga,  OJ^  SKEIN  OF  SLIPPERY  ELM  FILAMENTS. 

No.  83. 


These  threads  are  then  tied  up  in  skeins,  as  represented  above, 
and  laid  aside  for  use.  For  burden  straps  of  the  best  quality, 
this  thread  alone  is  used,  it  being  stronger,  more*  pliable,  and  of 
a  finer  texture  than  the  basswood.  The  skeins  themselves  have 
a  reddish  tinge  usually,  but  the  first  quality  has  a  grayish  color. 
They  are  sometimes  dyed  black  or  some  fancy  color,  to  give  va- 
riety to  the  belts  into  which  they  are  woven.  A  specimen  of  the 
gray  and  of  the  colored  bark  thread  is  also  furnished* 

In  the  manufacture  of  the  several  species  of  burden  strap 
more  skill,  ingenuity  and  patient  industry  are  exhibited,  per- 
haps, than  in- any  other  single  article  fabricated  by  the  iToquois 
The  strap  consists  of  a  belt  in  the  centre  about  two  feet  in  lengtl: 
by  two  and  a  half  inches  in  width,  with  ropes  at  each  end  aboui 
seven  feet  each ;  thus  making  its  entire  length  from  fifteen  U 
twenty  feet.  It  is  used  attached  to  the  litter  or  burden  frame 
to  the  baby  frame,  apd  to  the  basket,  when  these  burdens  are  tc 
be  borne  or  the  back ;  in  which  cases  the  belt  is  passed  arounc 
the  forehead.  Fifteen  or  twenty  small  cords  are  first  made,  about 
three  feet  in  length,  by  twisting  the  filaments  of  bark  by  hand 
These  cords,  which  make  the  warp,  or  substance  of  die  belt,  an 
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then  placed  parallel  with  each  other,  and  side  by  side ;  after 
which  finer  threads  of  the  same  material,  usually  colored,  are 
prepared  for  the  filling,  to  be  passed  across  the  cords  over  and 
under  each  alternately  from  side  to  side  and  back  again.  The 
fine  thread,  or  filling,  is  twisted  'in  the  first  instance,  and  also 
again  as  it  is  braided  or  woven  in  with  the  warp  while  being 
passed  across  from  side  to  side.  As  the  work  is  all  done  by  hand, 
it  is  a  slow  and  laborious  process,  hvf  the  specimen*  will  show 
how  successfully  it  is  accomplished.  After  the  filling  has  thus 
been  braided  in  with  the  warp,  each  of  the  main  cords,  although 
covered  on  both  sides,  literally  wound  ^rith  the  finer  threads  in 
crossing  and  returning,  is  still  distinctly  tisible,  giving  to  the 
belt  the  appearance  of  being  ribbed.  The  whole  process  is  ex- 
actly the  same  as  the  modern  process  of  weaving,  the  main  differ- 
ence consisting  in  this,  that  in  the  latter  the  warp  and  filling  are 
nearly  equal  in  the  size  of  the  threads,  while  in  the  Indian  art 
the  warp  is  several  times  larger  than  the  filling. 

Towards  the  ends  the  belt  is  narrowed  gradually  by  joining 
two  of  the  cords  in  one,  until  its  width  is  diminished  about  one- 
third.  The  cords  are  then  lengthened  out  by  adding  new  fila- 
ments, and  braided  into  an  open-work  band  or  bark  rope  about 
an  inch  wide,  and  flat ;  the  band  consisting  of  as  many  strands 
as  there  were  cords  at  the  end  of  the  .belt.  The  surface  of  these 
belts  is  generally  smooth  and  even,  and  the  belt  itself  so  closely  * 
braided  as  to  leave  no  interstices  through  which,  the  eye  could 
penetrate.  When  threads  of  different  colors  were  used,  the  belt 
was  variegated  simply,  or  small  figures  were  woven  in  it  for  or- 
nament. 

Another  species  of  burden  strap,  of  more  expeditious  manu- 
facture, was  made  by  placing  the  warp  cords  side  by  sidfe,  and 
stitching  them  through  and  through  with  bark  thread,  in  which 
case  the  cords  themselves  were  made  larger  than  in  the  ordinary 
burden  strap.  For  stitching,  a  hickory  oi  bone  needle,  without 
an  eye,  was  used  in  ancient  times.  As  the  cords  consisted  of  two 
strong  threads  twisted  into  one,  the  stitching  thread  was  passed 
through  e^ch  cord,  between  its  two  parts,  from  one  side  to  the 
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other  and  back  again.    Ropes  were  then  attached  to  the  ends  of 
the  belt  and  the  work  was  completed. 

O-a-ta-ose-ka,  or  moose  hair  burden  strap, 
Gus-ha-ah,      or  deer  hair  do 

No.  74     Plate  3. 

Near  the  rump  of  the  Moose  (  Yen-da-ne,)  and  near  the  neck  be- 
tween the  shoulders,  there  are  small  tufts  of  white  hair,  about 
four  inches  in  length,  each  yielding  a  small  handful.  These  hairs 
were  carefully  preserved,  dyed  red,  blue  and  yellow,  and  used  in 
the  manufacture  of  the  finest  varieties  of  burden  straps.  Similar 
tufts  of  hair,  but  inferior  in  quality,  are  found  upon  the  Elk,  (Jo- 
rd-da})  and  in  the  tail  of  the  deer  (Na-o-geh.)  The  Moose  hair 
burden  strap  is  made  in  all  respects  as  above  described,  except 
that  the  thread,  which  serves  as  the  filling,  is  wound  with  this 
hair  upon  one  side  of  the  belt,  in  such  a  way,  as  either  to  cover 
the  whole  face  of  the  belt,  or  to  sprinkle  it  through  with  small 
figures  at  the  pleasure  of  the  maker.  The  one  represented  in  the 
plate  (fig.  1.)  is  a  very  perfect  and  beautiful  piece  of  work,  near- 
ly the  whole  upper  surface  of  the  belt  being  covered  with  Moose 
hair,  white,  yellow,  red  and  blue,  which  is  woven  into  the  belt  in 
a  regular  figure.  It  was  made  by  an  Onondaga  woman  on  Grand 
river  in  Upper  Canada,  where  it  was  purchased  in  October  last. 
Although  it  has  been  used  many  years  j  and  the  colors  have  lost 
some  portion  of  their  original  brilliancy,  it  is  yet  wholly  unim- 
paired, and  a  remarkable  specimen  of  finger  weaving,  as  well  as 
of  artizan  skill.  It  is  not  only  woven  compactly,  but  with  such 
evenness  of  thread  as  to  present  a  smooth  surface  and  uniform 
texture.  It  is  difficult  to  believe,  upon  an  examination  of  the  un- 
der side  of  the  belt,  that  it  is  manufactured  with  bark  threads ; 
and  perhaps  still  more  incredible,  that  in  the  mechanism  of  this 
belt,  can  be  found  the  primary  elements  of  the  art  of  weaving. 

In  figure  2  of  the  plate  is  a  representation  of  a  burden  strap  in 
which  deer's  hair  is  used.  It  is  made  in  the  same  general  fash- 
ion as  the  preceding,  and  is  the  work  of  a  Seneca  woman  at  Te- 
nawanda. 

1.  Among  the  Chippeways  a  great  variety  of  fancy  work  in  the  nature  of  boskets, 
fcc,  is  made  of  birch  bark,  upon  which  various  figures  are  worked  with  moose  hair  of 
the  kind  ftiwYe  descritei.  , 
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Da-gS-y8-sont,  or  silver  cross. 

No.  6.    Hate  4. 

The  passion  of  the  Iroquois  for  silver  ornaments  in  ancient 
times  was  very  extravagant ;  and  down  to  the  present  day  it  has 
suffered  but  little  abatement.  This  inclination  was  seized  upon 
by  the  trader,  who  purchased  the  richest  furs  with  articles  of  this 
description  of  small  comparative  value.  Among  the  number  is 
found  the  silver  cross,  which  doubtless  owed  its  introduction 
among  them,  in  the  first  instance,  to  the  pious  ministrations  of  the 
Jesuits ;  but  at  the  present  day  it  is  regarded  merely  as  a  person- 
al ornament,  and  is  without  significance  to  them  as  a  religious  em- 
blem. When  worn  they  were  attached  to  a  necklace,  or  perhaps 
fastened  to  the  hat,  or  hung  upon  the  hair.  Tl*e  one  figured  in 
the  plate  is  of  unusual  dimensions,  the  longest  part  being  about 
ten  inches,  and  the  transverse  about  six,  and  made  of  solid  silver. 
It  was  purchased  of  a  Cayuga  on  Grand  river.  They  are  fre- 
quently found  with  two  transverse  pieces  of  silver,  as  shown  in 
the  two  {mall  crosses,  figures  2  and  S.  Sometimes  they  are  en- 
graved with  figures  of  animals  or  birds,  as  a  swan.  The  name 
"  Montreal"  is  stamped  upon  two  out  of  the  three  other  crosses  in 
the  collection,  thus  indicating  the  place  of  manufacture. 

An-ne-as-ga,  or  silver  broach.  ' ' 

No.  0.    Plate  5. 

Ah-was-ha,  or  ear  ring. 

No.  15.    Plate  5. 

Au-ne-a-hus:ha,  or  finger  ring. 

No.  14.    Plate  0. 

Broaches  of  silver  are  worn  by  every  female.  They  are  of  all 
sizes  and  patterns,  from  six  inches  in  diameter,  and  worth  as  ma- 
ny dollars,  to  half  an  inch"  and  worth  a  half  dime ;  answering 
upon  the  female  dress  the  double  purpose  of  ornament  and  use. 
At  a  fixed  value  they  pass  from  hand  to  hand,  thus  forming  a 
species  of  currency  among  them.  Every  Indian  female,  however 
humble,  has  some  silver  broaches,  while  occasionally  those  can 
be  found  who  count  them  by  hundreds.  The  larger  ones  are 
usually  worn  upon  the  Ah-dt-a-dti-we-$dr  or  over  dress,  in  front, 
as  a  button  or  pin,  the  largest  being  placed  at  the  bottom.  Some- 
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times  the  smaller  ones  are  strung  together  and  worn  as  a  hat 
band,  or  as  a  necklace. 

Finger  and  ear  rings  of  the  same  material,  specimens  of 
which  may  be  seen  in  the  plate,  were  also  very  common.  The 
most  of  these  silver  ornaments  in  later  years  have  been  matfe 
by  Indian  silversmiths,  one  of  whom  may  be  found  in  nearly  ev- 
ery Indian  village.  They  are  either  made  of  brass,  of  silver,  or 
from  silver  coins  pounded  out,  and  then  cut  into  patterns  with 
metalic  instruments.  The  ear  rings  figured  in  the  plate  were 
made  out  of  bar  silver,  by  an  Onondaga  silversmith  on  Grand 
river,  under  the  direction  of  the  writer. 

Ont-wis-ta-ne-un-da-qua,  or  silver  beads. 

No.  17.    Plate  & 

The  long  silver  beads,  represented  in  the  plate,  were  very  com- 
mon in  former  times,  but  are  now  rarely  to  be  met  with.  They 
are  simply  tubes  of  silver,  varying  from  one  to  two  inches  in 
length,  and  strung  upon  deer  string,  with  round  silver  beads  be- 
tween them  part  of  the  wayjrom  the  lower  end  6f  the  string. 
In  this  string  there  are  seven  strands,  all  of  which  are  banded  to- 
gether by  the  deer  strings  which  issue  from  the  small  ends  of  the 
several  strings;  but  at  the  larger  ends,  they  are  disunited.  It 
was  purchased  of  the  wife  of  a  distinguished  Cayuga  sachem, 
John  Jacobs,  (Jote-ho-weh-ko)  on  Grand  river.  Beads  of  this  de- 
scription are  worn  around  the  neck,  or  in  the  hair,  or  perhaps  as 
a  hat  band,  to  which  use  they  were  devoted  at  the. time  of  their 
purchase.    They  bear  evidence  of  long  usage. 

O-wis-ta-no-o,  or  round  silver  beads. 

tfo  18.    Plate  7.    Fig.  2. 

Ga-te-as-ha,  or  glass  beads. 

No.*7.    Plate  7.    Fig.  1. 

The  round  Silver  beads  figured  in  the  plate,  which  were  ob- 
tained of  a  Seneca  female  at  Tonawanda,  were  evidently  i;:aiie  in 
imitation  of  the  old  fashioned  gold  beads,  as  lliere  is  a  close  re- 
semblance in  size  and  workmanship.  At  an  early  day  these 
beads  were  in  great  favor  with  the  Indian  female,  but  now  they 
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are  seldom  to  be  met  with.    Every  fifth  bead  upon  the  string  is 
of  an  opaque  blue  glass,  introduced  for  contrast. 

The  common  glass  beads  (fig.  1)  have  always  been  and  still 
continue  to  be  in  high  favor.  From  the  period  of  their  discove- 
ry to  tire  present  time,  glass  trinkets  of  this  description  have  con- 
tinued to  dazzle  the  eye  of  the  Indian  maiden,  and  to  be  seized 
upon  with  the  greatest  avidity.  The  brilliancy  of  their  colors, 
the  neatness  of  their  finish,  and  their  conspicuous  appearance  as 
personal  ornaments,  have  ever  given  to  necklaces  of  this  descrip- 
tion a  peculiar  charm ;  a  charm  sufficiently  potent  to  draw  forth 
the  richest  furs  from  the  depths  of  the  wilderness,  to  be  freely 
exchanged,  although  a  thousand  fold  more  valuable,  for  these 
glittering  baubles.  The  specimen  figured  in  the  plate  wa3  pro- 
cured of  a  Mohawk  girl  in  Canada. 

Ga-te-as-ha  Ga-a-o-ta-ges,  or  grass  shouldeb  obxamutt. 

No.  76.    Plate  8.  • 

This  article  of  dress  is  in  the  nature  of  a  necklace.  It  is  made 
of  a  fragrant  marsh  grass  called  by  the  Senecas  Ga-a-6-ta-ges, 
which  is  first  braided  into  small  three  strand  colds,  after  which 
several  of  them  are  united  in  one  chain.  At  intervals  of  three 
or  four  inches  smair  discs,  made  of  the  same  material,  but  some- 
times covered  upon  the  upper  face  with  bead  work,  are  attached, 
together  with  some  other  ornaments.  On  the  specimen  repre- 
sented may  be  seen  a  small  and  delicately  made  basket  of  the 
size  of  a  thimble,  made  of  the  same  grass.  This  is  more  particu- 
larly a  female  ornament,  although  in  ancient  times  it  appears  to 
have  been  worn  by  both  sexes.  The  grass  of  which  it  is  made 
constantly  emits  an  agreeable  odor,  the  fragrance  of  which  made 
a.  species  of  substitute  for  artificial  perfumery.  It  was  obtained 
of  an  Oneida  female  on  Grand  river 


Ga-gii-ne  as-heb,  or  knife  aud  belt. 

No.  54. 


Among  the  Seneeas  in  this  State,  and  the  Iroquois  in  Canada, 
the  knife  and  belt  are  very  frequently  to  be.  seen  as  a  part  of  their 
daily  apparel.  To  the  leather  belt  a  plain  sheath  is  attached,  In 
which  the  knife  is  worn,  the  handle  appearing  partly  aboTe  it, 
Formerly  the  tomahawk  was  worn  in  the  belt,  and  behind  the 
back,  from  which  circumstance  doubtless  originated  the  habit  of 
wearing  the  knife  in  the  same  manner;  for  it  is  as  frequently 
seen  behind  the  back  as  upon  the  side.  The  blade,  which  is  usu- 
ally from  six  to  ten  inches  in  length,  is  that  of  a  common  knife; 
and  it  is  used  as  a  substitute  for  the  pocket  knife,  as  well  as  for  a 
great  variety  of  purposes.  The  one  figured  above  was  procured 
of  a  Seneca  on  Grand  river. 

Yun-des-ho-yon-dii-gwat-ha,  or  pop  corn  seive. 


Corn  was  charred  by  roasting  it  before  a  long  Ore  in  the  field 
while  in  its  green  state.    Before  reducing  it  to  charred  corn  flour 
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it  was  parched  over  in  the  ashes  to  reduce  its  weight  still  more 
by  drying.  The  splint  seive  represented  in  the  figure  was  used 
to  sift  out  the  fine  ashes  which  might  adhere  to  the  kernel.  After 
the  corn  was  thus  purified  it  was  pounded  into  flour  and  mixed, 
with  a  portion  of  maple  sugar;  in  which  condition  it, not  only 
made  a.  very  palatable  and .  nutritious  food,  but  was  so  light  that 
sufficient  could  be  carried  in  the  bear  or  deer  skin  pocket  of  the 
hunter  or  warrior  for  many  days  subsistence. 

Gis-tat-he-0  Ga-ya-ahf  or  fawn  bkin  bag. 


Bags  or  pockets  of  this  description,  made  of  the  skins  of  ani- 
mals, were  in  constant  use  among  the  Iroquois  in  ancient  times. 
They  were  hung  to  the  girdle  of  the  warrior  and  the  hunter,  and 
would  contain  within  their  narrow  folds  sufficient  subsistence  for 
a  long  expedition,  thus  answering  very  perfectly  the  purposes  of 
the  knapsack.  At  home*  they  were  used  as  .repositories  for  the 
safe  keeping  of  choice  articles.  Occasionally  these  pockets  were 
made  of  the  skin  of  the  speckled  fawn,  a  fine  specimen  of  which 
Is  given  on  plate  7. 
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Trapping  game  of  all  kinds,  from  the  bear  and  deer  to  the 
quail  and  snipe,  was  a  common  practice.  For  deer,  a  young  tree 
was  bent  over  and  held  in  this  position  by  the  mechanism  of  the 
trap.  When  sprung  a  noose  was  fastened  around  the  hind  leg  of 
the  deer,  and  he  was  drawn  up  in  the  air  by  the  unsprung  tree. 
Bear  traps  were  constructed  in  such  a  way  as  to  let  down  a  heavy 
timber  upon  the  back  of  the  animal,  when  sprung,  and  thus  pin 
him  to  the  earth.  Nets  of  bark  twine  were  also  spread  for 
pigeons  and  quails.  An  attempt  was  made  to  procure  models  of 
these  traps,  but  the  project  failed  for  the  present  year.  A  sim- 
ple bird  trap,  however,  for  small  birds,  will  be  found  in  the  coir 
lection.  It  consists  of  a  rounding,  strip  of  elm  bark  about  eight 
inches  long  by  four  wide,  with  an  eye  cut  in  one  end  and  a  piece 
of  bark  twine  with  a  noose  at  the  end  of  it,  attached  to  the  other. 
After  the  bark  is  secured  upon  the  ground,  a  few  kernels  of  corn 
are  dropped  through  the  eye  upon  the  ground,  and  the  noose  ad- 
justed around  it.  When  a  bird  attempts  to  pick  up  the  cern  the 
ruffled  plumage  of  the  neck  takes  up  the  string,  and  brings  the 
noose  around  the  neck,  which  is  tightened  the  moment  the  bird 
attempts  to  fly,aiid  either  strangles  or  holds  it  in  captivity.  The 
trap  is  said  to  be  very  successful. 

Ga-wa.  or  moccastj*  awl, 


In  ancient  times- the  moccasin  awl  was  a  small  bone  about  five 
Inches  in  length  taken  near  the  ankle  joint  of  the  deer.    But  in 


later  days  they  have  substituted  a  metalic  point,  Inserting  it  how- 
ever in  a  bone  handle.  These  handles  are  often  carved  with 
such  care  and  labor  as  to  make  them  tasteful  implements.  In 
sewing  deer  skin  either  with  sinew,  or  deer  strings,  or  bark  thread, 
the  Iroquois  women  are  very  expert. 

Ah  ta  qua-o-weh,  or  Moocisih. 

No.  33. 


In  the  common  moccasin  the  side  pieces  Instead  of  folding  down 
rise  above  the  ankle,  and  are  secured  with  strings.  Many  of  the 
Iroquois  both  male  and  female,  and  especially  the  elders,  still 
cling  to  the  moccasin  as  the  most  acceptable  protection  for  the 
foot ;  and  wear  it  plain,  as  represented  in  the  figure,  as  a  part  of 
their  daily  apparel.  The  bottom  and  sides  are  without  seams, 
the  only  ones  being  on  the  instep  in  front,  and  up  the  heel  behind. 
In  the  figure  the  moccasin  is  thrown  out  of  shape  by  being  flatten- 
ed on  the  side.  When  in  actual  use  the  thickness  of  the  mocca- 
sin would  be  the  thickness  of  the  foot.  Two  specimens  of  the 
plain  moccasin  are  furuished,  one  from  Canada  and  the  other 
from  Tooawanda. 


Gus-to-weh,  or  bead  deem. 


This  figure  Is  introduce  to  show  the  skeleton  or  frame  of  the 
Iroquois  head  dress,  which,  when  completed,  is  the  most  striking 
feature  of 'their  costume.  It  is  made  of  splint  in  the  manner  rep- 
resented, except  that  in  some  instances  another  band  arches  over 
from  side  to  side.  The  large  feather  revolves  in. the  tube  in 
which  it  is  inserted.    It  was  obtained  of  a  Seneca  on  Grand  river. 

Gii-ks-ah,  or  kilt. 

No.  87.    Flue  S. 

The  ancient  male  costume  of  the  Iroquois  consisted,  in  its  prin- 
cipal parts,  of  the  moccasin  made  plain  ;  deer  skin  leggins  made 
plain, 'setting  tight  to  the  legs,  and  rising  considerably  above  the 
knees ;  the  Ga-ka,  or  breech  cloth  also  of  deer  skin,  worn  about 
the  loins ;  and  a  bear  or  deer  skin  blanket.  This  is  especially 
the  present  daily  costume  of  the  wild  tribes,  which  roam  over 
the  plains  in  and  beyond  the  Indian  territory,  and  west  of  the 
Mississippi  States  ;  and  was,  doubtless,  the  primitive  costume  of 
the  whole  Indian  family.  ,  The  first  innovation  among  the  Iro- 
quois was  the  introduction  of  cotton  shirts,  after  their  intercourse 
commenced  with  the  Dutch  and  English.     With  the  use  of  the 
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shirt  the  Ga-kd  was  laid  aside :  and  soon  afterwards  blankets  of 
skin  gave  place  to  those  of  woolen,  which  were  supplied  by  the 
traders.  At  a  later  period  the  pantaloon  was  substituted  for  the 
'  leggin,  and  the  woolen  blanket  was  made  into  a  frock  coat.  The 
ancient  Iroquois  male  costume  is  now  retained  only  as  an  apparel 
for  the  dance.  The  kilt  is  of  modern  introduction  among  them, 
and  never  was  used  except  in  the  dance.  At  an  early  day,  when 
the  Ga-kd  was  in  universal  use,  the  kilt  was  not  even  worn  for  this 
purpose.  It  is  difficult  to  determine  from  whom  it  came,  but  it 
has  become  the  favorite  part  of  their  dancing  costume.  The  kilt 
shown  in  the  plate,  is  a  superb  specimen  made  of  white  buckskin 
embroidered  with  bead  work.  It  is  secured  around  the  waist  by 
a  belt,  and  falls  down  to  the  knees.  The  plate  itself  will  super- 
sede the  necessity  of  any  description ;  making  it  only  necessary 
to  add,  that  this  article  is  of  Seneca  manufacture. 

Got-ko-on-da  Gise-ha,  or  deer  skin  leggin. 

No.  39.    Plate  10.  . 

This  leggin  is  a  pure  Indian  article  made  after  the  antique  fash- 
ion. It  is  made  of  brown  colored  deer  skin  tanned  in  the  Indian 
manner,  designed  to  set  tight  to  the  skin,  and  to  rise  above  the 
knee.  Upon  the  projecting  edge,  which  is  worn  in  fropt,  a  por- 
cupine quill  border  is  worked  in  the  ancient  style.  This  leggin 
is  a  reproduction  of  that  worn  before  the  kilt  came  into  use,  when 
the  leggin  rose  higher  than  at  present. 

Ah-ta-qua-o-weh,  or  moccasin. 

No.  81.    Plate  11. 

O-ha-da,  or  porcupine  quill. 

No.  109.   Plate  14.    No.  1. 

Both  the  male  and  female  moccasin  were  introduced  in  tfie  last 
*  report ;  but  they  were  chiefly  embroidered  with  bead  work.  The 
moccasin  represented  in  the  plate  is  such  a  beautiful  specimen  of 
porcupine  quill  work,  that  it  will  justify  an  equal  illustration. 
The  porcupine  ( Ga~ha-dd)  is  covered  with  a  species  of  juill  per- 
-  fectly  round,  without  down  or  feather,  and  terminating  in  a  sharp 
point.  The  small  quills  are  from  one  to  four  inches  in  length,  and 
are  white  with  the  exception  of  the  tip  ends  or  about  one  fifth  of 
the  quills,  which  are  of  a  dark  brown  color,  and  give  to  the  ani- 
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mal  its  dark  appearance.    After  being  picked  and  seasoned  they 

are  colored  red,  blue  and  yellow  by  artificial  dyes,  (see  fig.  24, 

plate  12,)  and  then  used  in  connection  with  the  white  ones. 

For  heavy  border  work  the  quills  are  moistenecf  and  flatten* 

ed  down,  and  in    that  form  are  used,  as    will  be   seen  in 

the  plate;  but  for  vine  or  figure  work,  a  thread  is  stitched 

through  the  deer  skin  and  around  the  quill,  and  drawn  down 

so  as  to  compress  it.     This  process  is  repeated  at  intervals, 

the  quill  being  bent  between  the  stitches.    No  patterns  are  used 

to  work  from,  the  eye  and  the  taste  being  the  principal  guides. 

In  combining  colors  much  taste  is  displayed. 

-• 
Yunt-ka-to-d&-ta,  or  deer  skin  shoulder  belt. 

No.  30.    Plat*  12. 

Da-yunt-wa-hos-ta,  or  deer  skin  waist  belt. 

No.  29.    Plat*  13. 

Whether  the  practice  of  wearing  a  belt  over  the  left  shoulder 
was  *  primitive  custom  of  tjie  Iroquois,  or  an  imitation  of  the 
corresponding  article  in  our  own  military  costume  is  uncertain  ; 
but  the  latter  seems  to  be  probable.  At  an  early  day*  these  belts 
were  worn,  made  of  deer  skin  worked  with  porcupine  quills  like 
the  one  represented  in  the  plate.  Having  been  passed  over  the 
left  shoulder  and  across  the  chest  diagonally  to  the  waist  belt  on 
the  right  side  it  was  there  secured.  The  waist  belt  was  a  narrow 
strip  of  deer  skin  embroidered  in  the  same  manner.  It  was  put 
on  like  the  bead  and  worsted  belt,  with  the  centre  in  front,  the 
belt  being  passed  around  the  body  from  before  back,  and  the  ends 
brought  around  in  front  again  to  be  tied,  in  order  that  the  orna- 
mented part  might  occupy  a  conspicuous  place.  * 
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(Ja-go-sa,  or  false  ym-x. 


The  tendency  of  the  Iroquois  lo  superstitious  beliefs  is  espe- 
cially exemplified  in  their  notion  of  the  existence  of  a  race  of  su- 
pernatural beings  whom  they  call  Falsefaces.  This  belief  has 
prevailed  among  them  from  the  most  remote  period,  andutill  con- 
tinues its  hold  upon  the  Indian  mind  The1  Falsefaces  are  be-. 
lieved  to  be  evil  spirits  or  demons  without  bodies ,  arms  or  limbs, 
simply  faces,  and  those,  of  the  most  hideous  description.  It  is 
pretended  that  when  seen  they  are  usually  in  the  most  retired 
places, darting  from  point  to  point,  and  perhaps  from  tree  to  tree, 
by  some  mysterious  power ;  and  possessed  of  a  look  so  frightful 
and  demoniacal  as  to  paralyze  all  who  behold  them.  They  are 
supposed  also  to  have  power  to  send  plagues  and  pestilence  among 
men,  as  well  as  to.  devour  their  bodies  when  found,  for  which  rea- 
,  sons  they  were  held  in  the  highest  terror.  To  this  day  there  are 
large  numbers  of  the  Iroquois  who  believe  implicitly  in  the  per- 
sonal existence  of  these  demons. 
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Upon  this  belief  was  founded  a  regular  secret  organization  call- 
ed the  Falseface  band,  members  of  which  can  now  be  found  in 
•every  Iroquois  village  both  in  this  State  and  Canada,  where  the 
old  modes  of  life  are  still  preserved.  This  society  has  a  species 
of  initiation,  and  regular  forms,  ceremonies  and  dances.  In  ac- 
quiring or  relinquishing  a  membership  their  superstitious  notions 
were  still  further  illustrated,  for  it  depended  entirely  upon  the 
omen  of  a  dream.  If  any  one  dreamed  he  was  a  Falseface,  it  was 
only  necessary  to  signify  his  dream  to  the  proper1  person,  and  give 
a  feast,  to  be  at  once  initiated ;  and  so  any  one  dreaming  that  he 
had  ceased  to  be  a  False  face,  had  but  to  make  known  his  dream 
and  give  a  similar  entertaiiynent  to  effect  his  exodus.  In  no  oth- 
er way  could  a  membership  be  acquired  or  surrendered.  Upon 
all  occasions  on  which  the  members  appeared  in  character  they 
wore  False-faces  of  the  kind  represented  in  the  figure,  the  masks 
being  diversified  in  color,  style  and  configuration,  but  all  agree- 
ing in  their  equally  hideous  appearance.  The  members  were  all 
males  save  one,  who  was  a  female,  and  the  Mistress  of  the  Band. 
She  was  called  Gd-go-sd  Ho-nun-nas~tase-td%  or  the  keeper  of  the 
Falsefaces ;  and  not  only  had  charge  of  the  regalia  of  the  band, 
but  was  the  only  organ  of  communication  with  the  members,  for 
their  names  continued  unknown. 

The  prime  motive  in  the  establishment  of  this  organization 
was  to  propitiate  those  demons  called  Falsefaces,  and  among  oth- 
er good  results  to  arrest  pestilence  and  disease.  In  course  of 
time  the  band  itself  was  believed  to  have  a  species  of  control  over 
diseases,  and  over  the  healing  art ;  £nd  they  are  often  invoked 
for  the  cure  of  simple  diseases,  and  to  drive  away,  ox  exorcise  the 
plague,  if  it  had  actually  broken  out  in  their  midst  As  recently 
as  the  summer  of  1849,  when  the  cholera  prevailed  through  the 
State,  the  Falsefaces,  in  appropriate  costume,  went  from  house  to 
house  at  Tonawanda,  through  the  old  school  portion  of  the  vil- 
lage, and  performed  the  usual  ceremonies, prescribed  for  the  ex- 
pulsion of  the  pestilence. 

When  any  one  was  sick  with  a  complaint  within  the  range  of 
their  healing  powers,  and  dreamed  that  he  saw  a  Falseface,  this 
was  interpreted  to  signify  that  through  their  instrumentality  he 
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was  to  bo  cured.  Having  informed  the  mispress  of  the  band,  and 
prepared  the  customary  feast,  the  Falsefaces  at  once  appeared, 
preceded  by  their  female  leader, 'and  marching  in  Indian  file. 
Each  one  wore  a  mask  or  falseface,  a  tattered  blanket  over  his 
Bhoulders,  and  carried  a  turtle  shell  rattle  in  his  hand.  On  en- 
,  tering  the  house  of  the  invalid  they  first  stirred  the  ashes  upon 
the  hearth,  and  then  sprinkled  the  patient  over  with  hot  ashes 
until  his  head  and  hair  were  covered ;  after  which  they  perform- 
ed some  manipulations  over  him  in  turn,  and  finally  lead  him 
around  with  them  in  the  falseface  dance  (Ga-go-sd),  with  which 
their  ceremonies  concluded.  When  these  performances  were 
over,  the  entertainment  prepared  for  the  occasion  was  distributed 
to  the  band,  and  by  them  carried  away  for  their  private  feasting, 
as  they  never  unmasked  themselves  before  the  people.  Among 
the  simple  complaints  which  the  Falsefaces  could  cure  infallibly, 
were  nose  bleed,  toothache,  swellings,  and  inflammation  of  the 
eyes.  The  falseface  shown  in  the  figure  was  purchased  of  an 
Onondaga  on  Grand  river;  the  other  one  in'  the  collection  came 
from  Tonawanda. 

Da-ya-no-ta-yen-da-qua,  or  snow  boat. 


£With  the  snow  boat  was  played  one  of  the  winter  games  of  the 
Iroquois,  in  which  the  strife  was  to  discover  which  boat  would 
run  the  farthest  in  an  iced  trench  or  path.  The  boat  was  about 
fifteen  inches  in  length,  and  made  of  beech,  or  other  hard  wood, 
something  in  the  fashion  of  a  canoe.  It  was  solid,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  an  oblong  cavity  in  the  centre,  over  which  arched  a 
hickory  bow,  designed  to  suspend  bells  or  other  rattles  upon. 
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In  the  stern  of  this  Jit  tie  vessel  a  white  feather  was  inserted  foi 
a  flag)  by  which  to  follow  it  in  its  descent.  On  the  bottom  the 
boat  was  rounded,  but  with  a  slight  wind  lengthwise,  as  showi 
in  the  figure,  to  give  it  a  true  direction. 

A  side  hill  with  an  open  plain  below  was  the  kind  of  place  se 
lected  to  try  the  speed  of  the  boats.  Trenches  in  a  straight  lin< 
down  the  hill,  and  about  a  foot  wide,  were  made  by  treadinf 
down  the  snow ;  after  which  water  was  poured  into  them  that  i 
might  freeze  and  line  the  trenches  throughout  their  whole  exten 
with  ice.  These  trenches  to  the  number  of  a  dozen,  side  by  side 
if  as  many  individuals  intended  to  play,  were  finished  with  th< 
greatest  care  and  exactness,  not  only  down  the  hill  side,  but  to  i 
considerable  distance  across  the  plain  below.  At  the  same  tim< 
the  boats  themselves  were  dipped  in  water  that  they  might  als< 
be  coated  with  ice. 

The  people  divided  by  tribes  in  playing  this,  as  in  all.othe] 
Iroquois  games ;  the  Wolf,  Bear,  Beaver  and  Turtle  tribes  play 
ing  against  the  Deer,  Snipe,  Heron  and  Hawk.  At  the  time  ap 
pointed  the  people  assembled  at  the  base  of  the  hill  and  divide* 
off  by  tribes,  and  then  commenced  betting  upon  the  result,  a  cus 
torn  universally  practised  on  such  occasions.  The  game  wai 
played  by  select  players  who  were  stationed  at  the  top  of  the  hill 
each  with  two  or  three  boats,  and  standing  at  the  head  of  his  owi 
trench.  When  all  was  in  readiness  the  boats  were  started  off  to 
gether  at  the  appointed  moment,  and  their  rapid  descent  wa 
watched  with  eager  interest  by  the  people  below.  It  is  not  ne 
cessary  to  describe  the  scene.  If  the  game  was  twenty  it  woulc 
be  continued  until  one  side  had  made  that  number  of  points.  A 
count  of  one  was  made  for  every  boat  which  led  all  upon  the  ad 
verse  side,  so  that  if  there  were  six  players  on  a  side  it  was  pos 
sible  for  that  number  to  be  made  at  one  trial.  On  the  contrary 
if  all  the  boats  but  one  upon  one  side  were  in  advance  of  all  oi 
the  adverse  side  but  one,  and  the  latter  was  in  advance  of  all,  thi 
head  boat  would  win  and  count  one.  The  principles  of  the  gain 
are  precisely  the  same  as  in  the  Snow  Snake  game  described  Li 
the  last  report.  All  of  these  Indian  games  were  played  wit] 
great  zeal  and  enthusiasm.    To  us  they  appear  to  be  pueril 
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amusements  for  men  in  the  prime  of  manhood ;  but  yet  they  were 
adapted  to  the  ways  and  habits  of  a  people  living  without  arts, 
and  without  the  intellectual  employments  which  pertain  to  civil- 
ized life.  Such  games  mark  the  infancy  of  the  human  mind)  but 
they  often  beget  a  generous  emulation  and  a  ready  skill  which 
lead  to  future  improvement  and  elevation. 

Ga-no-sa,  or  conch  shell,  buast  plate. 

No  4a    Plato  14.    Fig.  ft. 

Breast  plates  of  this  description .  were  much  worn  in  ancient 
times.  The  leading  chiefs  of  the  Iroquois  wore  medals  either  of 
silver  or  sea  shell  on  public  occasions.  This  medal  is  in  the  com- 
mon form,  and  is  chiefly  interesting  as  the  personal  ornament  of 
Peter  Fish  Carrier,  (So-aee)  a  fcayuga  Chief  about  60  years  of  age, 
bow  residing  on  Grand  river.  He  is  the  only  surviving  son  of  the 
distinguished  Cayuga  chief  (Ho-jd-ga-ta,)  wh<5  bore  the  name  of 
Fish  Carrier,  and  who  resided  at  Cannoga  on  the  Cayuga  lake  du- 
ring the  periott  of  the  revolution.  A  reservation  was  set  apart 
for  his  special  benefit  at  this  place,  by  the  treaty  of  1795,  made 
at  the  Cayuga  bridge.  He  died  near  Buffalo  about  the  year  1800, 
after  which  his  family  removed  to  Grand  river. 

Ah-da-dis-ha,  or  cane. 

No.  40. 


This  cane  is  also  chiefly  interesting  as  a  memento  of  the  most 
distinguished  living  sachem  of  the  Cayugas,  John  Jacobs,  (Jote- 
h$-wek'ko,)  now  about  eighty  years  of  age,  and  residing  upon 
Grand  river.    He  was  born  about  the  year  1770,  at  the  chief  vil- 
lage of  the  Cayugas  Ga-ya-ga-an-ha,  which  was  situated  upon  the 
north  side  of  Utts  creek,  about  one  and  a  half  miles  from  the  Cay  - 
uga  lake,  and  about  four  miles  north  east  from  Aurora.    When 
General  Sullivan  was  on  his  return  from  the  invasion  of  the  Sen- 
eca territory  in  1779,  he  sent  a  detachment  into  Cayuga  county  to 
destroy  the  villages  of  the  Cayugas.    The  people  fled  to  Niagara, 
and  Jote-ho-weh-ko,  then  a  small  lad,  was  carried  by  his  family. 
At  a  subsequent  day  he  returned  to  his  former  home  and  resid  ed 
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there  until  the  Cayugas  Anally  disposed  of  all  their  lands  to  the 
State  and  emigrated.  His  family  removed  to  Grand  river  where 
at  a  subsequent  day  he  was  made  one  of  the  ten  Cayuga  sachems, 
as  his  name  indicates.  The  cane  itself  is  curious  as  a  specimen 
of  Indian  carving,  it  being  wreathed  with  serpents.  IthaB  been 
used  by  Jote-ho-weh-ko  for  many  years,  and  was  obtained  of  him 
for  the  collection  in  October  last  en  Grand  river. 

Ah-ioqua-ta,  or  pipe. 


The  pipe  represented  in  the  figure  is  made  of  a  soft  red  stone, 
called  Cat  lini  t  e  ,or  the  Missouri  pipe  stone,  that  State  being  the  chief, . 
if  not  the  only  place,  in  which  it  is  found.  It  Is  in  common  use 
among  the  western  Indians  for  making  the*  calumet,  and  also  for 
common  pipes.  Like  soap  stone,  which  was  much  used  by  the  Iro- 
quois for- the  same  purpose,  it  can  be  fashioned  Into  pipes  without 
the  aid  of  metalic  instruments.  There  is  a  tradition  in  relation  to 
this  pipe  that  it  was  taken  from  a  Sioux  many  years  ago  by  a  Se- 
neca, in  one  of  the  many  inroads  of  the  Senecas  into  the  territc- 
tories  of  tUe  former  people.  It  bears  decisive  marks  of  its  anti- 
quity, and  also  of  severe  usage,  for  the  original  orifice  In  which 
the  stone  piece  was  inserted  has  been  taken  away,  and  a  new  one 
made  above  in  which  the  present  stone  is  fastened.  It  was  ob- 
tained of  a  Seneca. 
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Ab-80-qua-ta,  or  pipe. 


This  pipe  is  mode  of  stone ;  but  without  the  stem  piece  it  is  in 
the  exact  fashion  of  the  ancient  earthen  pipe  of  the  Iroquois.  As 
the  stone  is  intensely  hard  It  is  difficult  to  say  how  it  was  drilled 
out.  Stone  implements  are  often  found  of  Indian  manufacture, 
.  some  of  which  are  bored  with  great  regularity.  It  has  been  sup- 
posed that  the  boring  was  done  by  means  of  a  reed  made  to  re- 
volve back  and/orth  by  hand,  and  sand  employed  to  do  the  cut- 
ting. Nothing  is  known  of  the  origin  or  manufacture  of  this  pipe ; 
it  was  purchased  of  a  Mohawk  on  Grand  river. 

STONE  PIPE  MADE  OV  NODULE. 


Among  the  western  Indians  large  pipe  bowls  with  long  stems,. 
ornamented  in  various  ways,  and  called  calumets,  are  very  com- 
mon ;  but  among  the  Iroquois  the  pipe  was  usually  short,  and 
without  a  stem  piece.  Fancy  pipes  are  occasionally  to  be  met 
with,  like  the  one  represented  in  the  figure,  having  a  long  stem 
piece  and  a  huge  bowl.  In  this  case  the  bowl  is  a  nodule  of  stone, 
with  a  rough  exterior,  weighing  about  a  pound ;  and  has  been 
drilled  out  by  artificial  means.  The  handle  is  of  wood  colored 
black  and  perforated  by  means  of  wire.  A  cluster  of  feathers 
depends  from  the  centre  of  the  handle.  It  was  procured  from  a 
Seneca  at  Tonawanda. 
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G*-re-gwa,  or  sfui. 


«— ^ 


The  spear  is  not  all  Iroquois  weapon  ;  although  in  later  yean 
articles  of  this  description  of  American  manufacture  hare  some' 
times  been  found  among  them.  They  had  no  name  in  their  lan- 
guage for  spear,  until  it  became  necessary  to  give  one  to  the  for- 
eign weapon.  Theone  figured  above  was  purchased  of  an  Onon- 
daga on  Grand  river,  and  is  said  to  have  been  used  in  the  last  wai 
between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain. 

Ga-ne-a-ga -o  dus-ha,  or  war  club. 


The  deer  horn  war  club  was  one  of  the  ancient  weapons  of  the 
Iroquois  at  the  period  of  their  discovery.  In  some  instances  in 
later  times  a  steel  blade  was  substituted  for  the  deer  horn,  as  in 
the  above  specimen,  thus  rendering  it  a  more  deadly  weapon  than 
formerly. 

Ga-sna  Ga-o-wo,  or  bark  capoe. 


In  the  construction  of  the  bark  canoe,  the  Iroquois  exercised 
considerable  taste  and  skill.  The  art  appears  to  have  been  com- 
mon to  all  the  Indian  races  within  the  limits  of  the  republic,  and 
the  mode  of  construction  much  the  same.  Birch  bark  was  th< 
best  material ;  but  as  this  birch  did  not  grew  within  the  home 
territories  of  the  Iroquois,  they  generally  used  the  .red  elm  and 
bitternut  hickory.    The  canoe  figured  in  the  plate  is  made  of  the 
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bark  of  the  red  elm,  and  consists  of  tint  one  piece.  Having  taken 
off  a  bark  of  the  requisite  length  and  width,  and  removed  the 
rough  outside,  it  was  shaped  in  the  canoe  form.  Rim  pieces  of 
white  ash,  or  other  elastic  wood,  of  the  width  of  the  hand,  were 
then  run  around  the  edge  outside  and  in,  and  stitched  through 
and  through  with  the  bark  itself.  In  stitching  they  used  bark 
thread  or  twine,  and  splints.  The  ribs  consisted  of  narrow  strips 
of  ash,  which  were*  set  about  a  foot  apart  along  the  bottom  of  the 
canoe,  and  having  been  turned  up  the  sides,  were  secured  under 

the  rim.    Each  end  of  the  canoe  was  fashioned  alike,  the  two 

* 

side  pieces  inclining  towards  each  other  until  they  united,  and 
formed  a  sharp  and  vertical  prow.-  In  size,  these  canoes  varied 
from  twelve  feet,  with  sufficient  capacity  to  carry  two  men,  to 
'  forty  feet,  with  sufficient  capacity  for  thirty.  The  one  figured -is 
about  twenty  five  feet  in  length,  and  its  tonnage  estimated  at  two 
tons,  about  half  that  of  the  bateau  or  river  boat  in  us*. upon  onr 
inland  waters  before  the  construction  of  the  canal.  Birch  bark 
retained  its  place  without  warping,  but  the  elm  and  hickory  bark 
canoes  were  exposed  to%  this  objection.  After  being  used,  they 
were  drawn  put  of  the  water  to  dry.  One  of  the  chief  advanta- 
ges of  these  canoes,  especially  the  birch  bark,  was  their  extreme 
lightness,  which  often  became  a  matter  of  some  moment,  from 
the  flood-wood  and  water-falls  which  obstructed  the  navigation 
of  the  iniand  rivers.  Two  men  could  easily  transport  these  light 
vessels  around  these  obstacles,  and  even  from  one  river  to  anoth- 
er, when  the  portage  was  but  a  few  miles. 

For  short  Excursions  one  person  usually  paddled  the  canoe, 
standing  up  in  the  stern;  if  more  than  two,  and  on  a  long  expe- 
dition, they  were  seated  at  equal  distances  upon  each  side  alter- 
nately. In  the  fur  trade  these  canoes  were  extensively  used. 
They  coasted  lakes  Erie  and  Ontario,  and  turning  up  the  Oswego 
river  into  the  Oneida  lake,  they  went  up  Wood  Greek,  and  from 
thence  over  the  carrying  place  at  Rome  into  the  Mohawk,  which 
they  descended  to  Schenectady.  The  Iroquois  thug  possessed  a 
connected  water  route  from  the  Hudson  to  Lake  Superior,  Their 
canoes  would  usually  carry  about  twelve  hundred  pounds  of  fur. 
At  the  periods  of  the  invasions  of  the  Iroquois  territories  by  the 
French,  large  fleets  of  these  canoes,  sometimes  numbering  two 
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hundred,  were  formed  for  the  conveyance  of  troops  and  provi- 
sions.    With  careful  usage  they  would  last  several  years. 

Ga-sua  Ga-ose-ha,  or  babk  darnel. 


The  bark  barrel  was  used  to  storir  charred  and  dried  shf  II  corn, 
beans,  fruit,  cured  venison  and  other  meats,  and  a  variety  of  oth- 
er articles.  When  corn  was  buried  in  pits  or  caches,  it  was  usu- 
ally put  in  bark:  barrels  of  this  description.  During  the  war  of 
1812,  when  the  British  forces  were  expected  over  the  frontier, 
the  Senecas  nt  Tonawanda,  who  had  enlisted  in  the  American 
army,  buried  their  corn  in  bark  barrels,  after  the  ancient  cus- 
tom. These  barrels  were  made  of  all  sizes,  from  those  of  suffi- 
cient capacity  to  hold  three  bushels,  to  those  large  enough  for  a 
peck.  They  arc  made  of  black  ash  bark,  the  grain  being  run. 
around  the  barrel.  Such  barrels  were  found  in  every  family  in. 
ancient  times,  and  among  other  purposes  (o  which  they  were  de- 
voted, they  were  made  repositories  for  articles  of  apparel  and 
personal  ornaments.  With  proper  care  they  would  outlast  the 
longest  life. 
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Several  specimens  of  baric  trays  and  bark  sap  tubs  will  bo 
found  in  the  collection.  These  vessels  are  always  made  of  red 
elm  bark. 

(ra-EO,  Or  ABROW. 


In  ancient  times  arrows  were  pointed  with  horn  or  bone  as 
well  ad  with  flint,  and  made  even  more  dangerous  missiles  in  the 
former  cases.  The  above  is  a  representation  of  an  arrow  of  this 
description,  which,  with  several  others,  was  purchased  of  an  One- 
ida on  Grand  river.  It  is  about  three  feet  in  length  and  pointed 
with  deer's  horn. 

0-no-ga  Gus-da-weh-sfi,  or  horn  battle. 


Various  kinds  of  rattles  were  used  by  the  Iroquois  in  their 
dances,  of  which,  the  turtle  shell  rattle  was  the  most  common  ; 
but  occasionally,  En  later  days,  one  is  to  be  met  with  of  this  de- 
scription.   It  was  obtained  of  a  Cayuga  lad  on  Grand  river. 


lojui-jta-uu-qua,  or  basket  fish  met. 


The  basket  net  was  made  of  splint  in  a  conical  form,  about 
three  feet  in  length,  fifteen  inches  in  diameter  at  the  mouth,  and 
six  at  the  email  end.  In  using  it,  the  fisherman  stood  in  the  rap- 
ids of  the  creek  or  river,  where  the  water  rippled  over  the  stony 
bottom,  and  with  a  stick  or  rod  managed  to  direct  the  fish  into 
the  partly  submerged  basket,  as  they  attempted  to  shoot  down 
the  rapid.  When  one  was  heard  to  flutter  in  the  basket,  it  was 
at  once  raised  from  the  water,  and  the  fish  was  found  secure 
within  it.  In  those  forest  days,  when  fish  abounded  in  every 
stream,  it  was  an  easy  matter  thus  to  capture  fhem  in  large  num- 
bers. 

.  Basket-making  is  preeminently  an  Indian  art.  It  was  the 
intention  of  the  writer,  to  enter  into  this  subject  somewhat  mi- 
nutely, and  for  that  purpose  a  collection  of  splints  in  their 
various  stages,  from  their  condition  when  first  taken  from  the 
tree,  to  those  ready  to  be  made  into  the  most  delicate  baskets, 
was  put  up  and  arranged.  But  the  unexpected  length  of  this  re- 
port will  prevent  any  thing  more  than  a  passing  notice.  Black 
ash  furnishes  the  only  splint  used  by  the  Iroquois,  and  perhaps 
the  same  may  be  said  of  all  other  Indians.  They  choose  a  tree 
about  a  foot  in  diameter  and  free  from  limbs,  after  which  they 
cut  off  a  stick  about  six  feet  Jn  length.  After  removing  the  bark 
they  pound  the  stick  with  some  heavy  implement  to  start  the 
splints,  which  can  thus  be  made  to  run  off  with  the  utmost  regit- 
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larity  and  uniformity  of  thickness.  This  process  is  continued  un- 
til the  log  is  stripped  down  to  the  heart.  These  splints,  which 
are  about  three  inches  wide  and  an  eighth  of  an  inch  thick,  are 
afterwards  subdivided  both  ways  until  reduced  to  the  required 
width  and  thickness.  When  re  split  into  thinner  strips  the 
splints  have  a  white  and  smooth  surface.  If  the  baskets  are  to 
be  variegated,  the  splints  are  dyed  upon  one  side  before  they  are 
woven,  and  are  also  moistened  to  make  them  pliable  before  they 
are  used.  The  patient  industry  of  the  Indian  female  while  en- 
gaged in  this  manual  labor,  and  her  skill  and  taste  are  alike  ex- 
emplified in  this  interesting  manufacture. 

E-yose,  or  blanket. 

Mo.  1C3  1-3.    Plate  16. 

In  anoieat  times  the  Iroquois  female  costume  consisted  of  moc- 
casins, leggMas,  a  deer  skin  skirt,  and  a  deer  or  bear  skin  blanket 
dressed  witfe  the  hair  upon  it.  8ince  then  they  have  adhered  to 
the  ancient  costume  with  great  fidelity  so  far  as  the  articles  of 
apparel  are.,  concerned,  although  they  have  changed  the  materi- 
als of  which  they  were  made.  They  still  wear  the  moccasin,  the 
leggin,  the  skirt  and  the  blanket  as  a  part  of  their  ordinary  dress; 
but  the  deer  skin  has  been  laid  aside  for  the  broadcloth  and  the 
woolen ;  and  the  porcupine  quill  in  a  great  measure  for  the  bead. 
We  can  yet  discover  in  the  broadcloth  blanket,  however  tasteful- 
ly embroidered  or  ribboned,  the  legitimate  descendant  of  the  an- 
cient deer  skin  blanket.  As  now  worn  by  the  Indian  female,  the 
blanket  is  a  very  graceful  and  becoming  article  of  apparel.  It 
is  either  passed  over  the  head  and  falls  down  around  the  person 
in  natural  folds,  or  rests  upon  the  shouiders  and  is  gathered  like 
a  shawl.  The  one  shown  in  the  plate  is  of  the  latter  description. 
It  is  bordered  with  ribbon,  the  colors  of  which  are  tastefully  com- 
bined, and  also  with  beadwork,  which  will  be  more  fully  appre- 
ciated from  the  plate  than  from  any  description. 

Ga-ka  ah,  or  skirt. 

No.  101.    Plate  17. 

This  is  without  question  the  finest  specimen  of  Indian  bead- 
work  ever  exhibited.    Next  to  the  artiole  iucif  ti;u  plate  will 
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furnish  the  best  description.  '  It  was  made  'by  Miss  Caroline  G-. 
Parker  (Gd'hd-no),  a  Seneca  Indian  girl,  now  being  educated  in 
the  State  Normal  School,  to  whose  finished  taste,  and  patient  in- 
dustry the  State  is  indebted  for  most  of  the  many  beautiful  spe- 
cimens of  bead  work  embroidery  now  in  the  Indian  collection. 

In  doing  this  work,  the  eye  and  the  taste  are  the  chief  relian- 
ces^ as  they  use  no  patterns  except  as  they  may  have  seen  them 
v  in  the  works  of  others.  In  combining  colors  certain  general 
rules,  the  result  of  experience  and  observation,  are  followed,  but 
beyond  them  each  one  pursued  her  own  fancy.  They  never  seek 
for  strocg  contrasts,  but  break  the  force  of  it  by  interposing 
white,  that  the  colors  may  blend  harmoniously.  Thus  light  blue 
and  pink  beads,  with  white  beads  between  them,  is  a  favorable 
combination;  dark  blue  and  yellow,  with  white  between,  is  an- 
other; red  and  light  blue,  with  white  between,  is  another;  and 
light  purple  and  dark  purple,  with  white  between,  is  a  fourth. 
Others  might  be  added  were  it  necessary.  If  this  bead  work  ia 
critically  examined  it  will  be  found  that  these  general  ruled  are 
ettietly  observed ;  and  in  so  far  beadwork  embroidery  may  be 
called  a  systematic  art.  «The  art  of  flowering,,as  they  term  it,  is 
the  most  difficult  part  of  beadwork,  as  it  requires  an  accurate 
knowledge  of  the-  appearance  of  the  flower,  and  the  structure 
and  condition  of  the  plant  at  the  stage  in  which  it  is  represent- 
ed. These  imitations  are-  frequently  made  with  great  delicacy, 
of  which  a  very  favorable  exhibition  may  be  seen  in  the  plate, 
in  the  flower  introduced  at  the  angle  of  the  skirt. 

Ga-ya-ah,  or  satchel. 

No.  24.    Plate  18. 

« 

This  beautiful  article  is  also  of  Seneca  manufacture.  Upon 
the  lowest  part  of  the  front  side  (fig.  1)  there  is  an  ingenious  im- 
itation of  a  rose  bush,  with  its  flowers  at  different  stages  of  rnatu- 
rity,  from  the  one  just  opening  its  bud,  to  the  full  blown  rose. 
The  success  of  the  imitation,  considering  the  nature  of  the  mar 
terials,  and  the  artist,  is  quite  commendable.  It  is  easy  to 
recognize  the  opening  rose  in  the  bud  at  the  left /which,  with  ita 
envelope  and  stem,  is  very  accurately  delineated.     In  flowering, 
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dark  green  beads  are  used  for  the  stalk  of  the  shrub,  and  glass 
beads  of  various  colors  and  tints,  for  the  flowers. 

On  the  reverse  side  of  the  Satchel  are  two  stars,  which  as  spe- 
cimens of  fancy  bead  work  are  tastefully  and  ingeniously  made. 
This  is  hot  an  original  Indian  article,  but  a  naturalized  invention. 

Ya-wfi-o-da-qua,  or  pih  cushion. 

Plat*  10. 

1 

The  plate  is  intended  merely  as  a  further  illustration  of  the  ge- 
neral character  of  bead  work  embroidery.  It  is  of  Seneca  manu- 
facture and  requires  no  description  beyond  the  plate  itself. 

Ga-n6-sote,  or  bark  hovse. 

No.  114.    Plate  ». 

The  bark  house  of  the  Iroquois  has  long  since  given  place  to  a 
more  substantial  structure;  but  occasionally  in  some  secluded 
corner  a  Gd-nd'sote,  may  yet  be  seen,  constructed  by  some  one 
whose  age  or  fondness  for  the  ancient  mode  of  life  led  him  to  pre* 
fer  the  light,  but  convenient  lodge  of  his  forefathers.  The  single 
Gfrno-sott  was  usually  about  twenty  feet  by  fifteen  upon  the 
ground,  and  from  ten  tq  twenty  feet  high.  The  frame  consisted 
of  upright  poles  firmly  set  in  the  ground,  usually  five  upon  the 
sides  and  four  at  the  ends,  including  those  at  the  corners!  Upon 
the  forks  of  these  poles,  about  ten  feet  from  the  ground,  oross 
poles  were  secured  horizontally,  to  which  the  rafters,  also  poles, 
but  more  numerous  and  slender,  were  adjusted.  The  rafters  were 
strengthened  with  transverse  poles,  and  the  whole  was  usually  so 
arranged  as  to  form  an  arching  roof.  After  the  frame  was  thus 
completed,  it  was  sided  up  and  shingled  with  black  ash  bark,  the 
rough  side  out.  The  bark  was  flattened  and  dried,  and  then 
/  spliMn  the  form  of  boards.  To  hold  these  bark  boards  firmty  in 
their  places  another  set  of  poles,  corresponding  with  those  in  the 
frame,  were  placed  on  the  outside,  and  by  means  of  splint  and 
bark  rope  fastenings  the  boards  wer^  secured  horizontally  be- 
tween them .  It  usually  required  four  lengths  of  boards,  and  four 
courses  from  the  ground  to  the  rafters  to  cover  a  side,  as  they 
were  lapped  at  the  ends,  as  well  as  clapboarded ;  and  also  in  the 
same  proportions  for  the  ends.   In  like  manner  the  roof  was  cov- 


and  the  grain  running  Up  and  down ;  the  hoards  being  stitched 
through  and  through  with  fastenings,  and  thus  held  between  the 
frames  of  polea,  as  oq  the  sides.  In  the  centre  of  the  roof  was  an 
opening  for  the  smoke,  the  Are  being  upon  the  ground  in  the  cen- 
tre of  the  house,  and  the  smoke  ascending  without  the  guidance 
of  a  chimney-  At  the  p*o  ends  of  tho  house  were  doors,  either 
of  bark  hung  upon  hinges  of  wood,  or  of  deer  or  bear  skin  sus- 
pended before  the  opening;  and  however  long  the  house,  or 
whatever  the  number  of  fires,  these  were  the  only  entrances. 
Over  one  of  these  doors  was  usual);  cut  or  painted  the  tribal  de- 
vie*  of  the  head  of  the  tamily.  Within  upon  the  two  sides  were 
arranged  wide  seats,  also  of  bark  boards,  about  two  feet  from  the 
ground,  well  supported  underneath,  and  reaching  the  entire 
length  of  the  house.  Upon  these  they  spread  their  mats,  of  skins, 
awd  also  •their  blankets,  using  them  as  seats  by  day  and  conches 
hy  night.  (JiwUw  berths  were  eonsjtnefed  on  each  »de  about 
flye  feet  above  these  and  secured  to  the  frame  of  (he  house,  thus 
furnishing  accommodations  for  the  .family.  An  interior  view  of 
the  house  is  given 'jn  the  plate.  Upon  cross  poles  near  the  roof 
was  hung  in  bunches,  braided  together  by  the  husks,  the  winter 
supply  of  corn..  Charred  and  dried  corn,  and  beans  were  gener- 
ally stowed  in  bark  barrels,  and  l&id  away  in  corners.  Their 
implements  for  the  chase,  weapons,  articles  of  apparel,  and  mis- 
cellaneous notions  were  stowed  away,  and  hung  up,  wherever  an 
unoccupied  corner  was  discovered.  A  house  of  this  description 
would  accommodate  a  family  of  eight,  with  the  limited  wants  of 
the  Indian,  and  jfturd  shelter  for  their  necessary  stores,  making  a 
not  unoomlbxtahle  residence. 

The  Iroquois  resided  in  permanent  villages.  About  the  period 
of  the  formation  of  the  League,  when  they  were  exposed  to  the 
inroads  of  hostile  nations,  their  Tillages  were  compact  and  stock- 
aded. Having  run  a  trench  several  feet  deep  around  five  or  ten 
acres  of  land,  and  thrown  up  the  ground  upon  the  inside,  they 
set  a  continuous  row  of  stakes  or  palisades  in  this  bank  of  earth, 
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fixing  them  at  such  an  angle  that  they  inolined  oyer  the  trench.  > 
Sometimes  a  village  was  surrounded  by  a  double  or  even  treble 
row  of. palisades.  Within  this  enclosure  they  constructed  their 
bark  houses,  which  were  very  large  and  designed  for  several  fami- 
lies, and  in  them  secured  their  stores.  Around  it  was  the  vil- 
lage field  ?  consisting  oftentimes  of  several  hundred  acres  of  culti- 
vated  land,  which  was  subdivided  into  planting  lots ;  those  be- 
longing to  different  families  being  bounded  by  uncultivated 
bridges. 

But  at  the  commencement  of  the  seventeenth  century,  when 
'  their  power  had  become  consolidated,  and  most  ef  the  adjacent 
nations  had  been  brought  under  subjection,  the  necessity  of  stock- . 
,  ading  their  villages  in  a  measure  ceased,  and  with  it  the  practice. 
At  the  period  of  the  discovery  of  the  inland  Iroquois,  about  the 
year  1940,  few,  if  any  of  the  villages  of  the  Senecas,  Cayugas,  or 
Onondagas  were  surrounded  with  palisades ;  but  the  Oneidas  and 
Mohawks  continued  to  stockade  their  villages  for  many  years  af- 
terwards in  consequence  of  the  inroads  of  the  French.  From 
being  compact,  their  villages  afterwards  came  to  be  scattered  over 
a  large  area,  and  their  houses  were  planted,  like  the  trees  of  the 
forest,  at  irregular  intervals.  No  attempt  in  the  modern  village 
was  made  at  a  street,  or  at  an  arrangement  of  their  houses  in  a 
row ;  two  houses  seldom  fronting  the  same  line.  They  are  merely 
grouped  together  sufficiently  near  for  a  neighborhood. 

As  their  villages  at  an  early  day  were  reckoned  by  the  number 
of  houses,  it  is  important  to  notice  the  difference  between  the 
bark  house  of  the  ancient  and  of  the  modern  period,  to  arrive  at 
any  estimation  of  the  number  of  inhabitants  in  former  times. 

* 

When  the  village  was  scattered  over  a  large  area,,  the  houses 
were  single,  and  usually  designed  for  one  family;  but  when 
compact,  as  in  early  times,  they  were  very  large,  and  subdivided 
so  as  to  accommodate  a  number  of  families.  The  long  house  was 
often  over  an  hundred  feet  in  length,  by  about  sixteen  in  width, 

1.  Herein  Is  doubtless  the  origin  of  many  if  not  all  of  the  Trench  Enclosures  which 
are  found  in  radons  parts  of  the  State.  Not  all  of  them  necessarily  made  by  the 
Iroquois,  tint  by  them  tad  the  nations  who  preceded  them  in  the  occurjancy  of  New* 
Tork. 
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with  partitions  at  intervals  of  about  ten  or  twelve  feet,  or  two 
lengths  of  Hie  body.  Each  apartment  was  in  many  respects  a 
separate  house,  accommodating  two  families,  one  upon  each  side 
of  the  fire.  Sometimes  there  was  a  fire  in  every  apartment,  but 
more  frequently  for  every  other  partition,  so  that  one  fire  would 
answer  for  four  families.  Not  unfrequently  one  of  these  houses 
contained  from  ten  to  twenty  families,  all  bound  together  by  the 
nearer  ties  of  relationship,  and  constituting  in  effect  one  family. 
They  carried  the  principle  of  "  living  in  common"  to  its  full  ex- 
tent. Whatever  was  taken  in  the  chase,  or  raised  in  the  fields, 
or  gathered  in  its  natural  state  by  any  member  of  the  united  fami- 
lies, enured  to  the  benefit  of  all,  for  their  stores  of  every  descrip- 
tion were  common.  They  had  regular  hours  for  cooking  through 
the  whole  establishment,  and  whatever  was  prepared  was  free  to 
all.  After  the  morning  repast  the  Iroquois  had  no  regular  meal, 
but  they  satisfied  their  appetites  whenever  it  was  convenient. 
As  they  used  no  tables  in  ancient  times  they  took  their  food  sep- 
arately, and  whenever  it  could  be  done  with  the  least  trouble, 
the  males  first,  and  the  females  afterwards.  There  were  no  side 
doors  to  the  long  house,  and  as  a  necessary  consequence  there 
was  a  species  of  hall  or  avenue  through  the  house  from  end  to 
end.  In  constructing  one  of  these  houses,  spaces  were  left  at  in- 
tervals through  it  for  store  rooms,  which  were  open  to  those  who 
were  contiguous.  Other  peculiarities  of  these  patriarchal  house- 
holds of  the  Iroquois  might  be  pointed  out ;  but  sufficient  has 
been  said  to  give  a  general  idea  of  both  the  single  and  the  long 
house  of  our  primitive  inhabitants. 

A  Mr.  Greenhalgh,  in  1677,  visited  the  Seneca  village  of  Dd-yo- 
de-hok-to,  signifying  a  u  bended  creek,"  Situated  upon  a  bend  of 
the  Honeoye  outlet  west  of  Mendon,  in  the  county  of  Monroe. 
Under  the  name  of  "  Tiotohatton,"  he  thus  speaks  of  it : — (Doc. 
Hist.,  N.  Y.j  vol.  1, p.  13)  "Tiotohatton  lies  on  the  brink  or  edge 
of  a  hill ;  has  not  much  cleared  ground ;  is  near  the  river  Tioto- 
hatton, which  signifies  bending.  It  lies  to  the  westward  of  Can- 
agorah,  about  thirty  miles,  containing  about  120  houses,  being 
the  largest  of  all  we  saw,  (the  ordinary  being  from  fifty  to  sixty 
feet  long,)  with  from  twelve  to  thirteen  fires  in  one  house.  They 
have  good  store  of  corn  growing  about  a  mile  to  the  northward 
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of  the  town.n  He  farther  states  (ib.  18, 13)  that  Canagofth  con- 
tained ISO  houses,  Onondaga  140,  tod  Oneida  100.    ft  is  n6t  im- 
probable that  the  largest  of  the  Iroquois  villages  in  ancient  times, 
or  about  the  period  of  their  discovery,  contained  from  two  to  % 
three  thousand  inhabitants. 

It  is  difficult  to  form  a  correct  estimate  of  the  total  nwqber  of 
the  Iroquois  at  any  particular  period,  the  opinions  of  those,  hav- 
ing the  best  opportunity  of  judging,  have  betin  so  trafrkms*  Th£f 
have  been  rated  from  ten,  to  seventy  thousand.  An  opinion  may 
perhaps  be  indulged,  without  giving  the  statistics  upon  which  it 
is  founded.  The  period  of  thdr  greatest  prosperity  and  of  their 
highest  military  supremacy  was  about  the  year  1650 ;  and  their 
total  population  at  that  period .  may  be  safely  plteed  at  25^000. 
A  higher  estimate  would  be  better  supported  by  such  data  as  the 
case  affords,  than  a  lesser  one ;  although  the  impression  of  latet 
writers  seems  to  be  the  contrary.  An  approximation  to  the  rela- 
tive strength  of  the  several  nations  of  the  League*  upon  this  basis 
may  be  .made  by  the  following  apportionment :  To  the  Senecas 
10,000  ;  to  the  Cayugas  3,000 ;  to  the  Ono&dagafi  4,000;  to  the 
Oneidas  3,000 ;  and  to  the  Mohawks  5,000.  A  century  later  or 
about  1750,  their  total  population  was  probably  about  half  this 
number,  the  Mohawks  having  wasted  away  the  most  .rapidly. 

« 

To  return  from  this  digression  to  the  bark  house  from  Which  it 
proceeded,  it  is  proper  to  observe  that  among  the  articles  furnish- 
ed is  the  model  of  the  original  Ga-no-sote  of  the  Iroquois,  «om6 
six  feet  by  four,  -in  its  ground  plan,  and  made  as  large  as  it  could 
be  conveniently  transported.  The  mddtel  shoto  very  perfectly 
.  the  mechanism  of  the  hark  house  throughout ;  but  it  is  defective 
in  its  proportion*.  It  was  designed  for  two  fires',  or  four  families, 
and  therefore  should  be  either  longer 'or  narrower,  and  hot  as 
high.  With  this  criticism  in  mind  the  plate  gives  a  faithfU  im- 
pression of  the  primitive  house  of  the  Iroquois. 

The  great  length  of  this  report  forbids  those  suggestion*  upoh 
the  further  enlarge/Beit  of  the  Indian  collection,  aftd  those 
reflections  upon  its  importance,  frhich  the  subject  is  calcu- 
lated to  inspire.    With  a,  fair  portion  of  #rt>  ftbltefr,  hbplertfenti 
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and  utensils  of  the  most  gifted  race  of  Indian  lineage  within  the 
limits  of  our  Republic,  as  the  nucleus  of  a  general  Indian  collec- 
tion, the  way  is  fairly  opened  by  the  State  for  successfully  ac- 
complishing an  enterprise,  which  is  both  full  of  historical  inter- 
est and  worthy  of  its  enlarged  munificence.  It  is  greatly  to  be 
hoped  that  the  time  is  not  distant  when  one  collection,  at  least, 
may  exist  in  the  country,  which  is  sufficiently  general,  and  suffi- 
ciently minute,  to  illustrate  the  social  life  and  the  artizan  intel- 
lect of  the  whole  Indian  family. 

w 

There  is  also  a  collateral  consideration  which  cannot  be  over- 
looked. In  the  fabrics  of  the  modern  Iroquois  there  is  much  to 
inspire  confidence  in  their  teachableness  in  the  useful  arts. 
When  their  minds  are  unfolded  by  education,  and  their  attention 
is  attracted  by  habit  to  agricultural  pursuits,  as  has  become  the 
case  to  some  extent,  there  is  great  promise  that  a  portion,  at  least, 
of  this  gifted  race  will  be  reclaimed,  and  raised,  eventually,  to  a 
citizenship  among  ourselves.  In  that  great  work,  the  people  of 
the  State  have  a  part  to  perform.  It  would  be  a  grateful  specta- 
cle yet  to  behold  the  children  of  our  primeval  forests  cultivating 
the  fields  over  which  their  fathers  roamed  in  sylvan  indepen- 
dence ;  and  worshiping  that  God,  in  the  fullness  of  light,  and 
knowledge,  whom,  in  the  Great  Spirit,  however  imperfect  their 
conceptions,  they  most  distinctly  discerned. 

All  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

LEWIS  H.  MORGAN. 
Rochester ^  January  22,  1851. 
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Seventh  Annual  Report  of  the  New-York  Prison  Association. 


Nsw-Yohk,  April  9, 1858. 

To  the  Hon.  the  Speaker, 

Of  the  Haute  of  the  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Jfew-York: 

• 

8m— In  compliance  with  the  sixth  section  of  the  charter  of 
the  New-York  Prison  Association,  I  herewith    tra     remit  t 
teyenth  annual  report  of  said  association,  and  request  that  you 
will  present  the  same  in  behalf  of  the  Association  to  the  Legis- 
lature. 

I  am  very  respectfully, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

JOHN  D.  BUSS, 
Cor.  Secty  Prison  Association. 
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Sherman  &  Collins, 10 

Shipman,  C.  H., 10 

Spencer,  Geo.  G., 5 
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Schermarhorn,  John  W., 

Stayyesant,  Gerard, ♦ . . . . .  25 

Stoughton,  E.  W., . 5 

Spring,  Gardiner, 5 

Sloeton,  J., ...... 5 

Sampson,  G.  G., 5 

Saroyer,  W.  B., 5 

Spaulding,  J.  J., , 5 

Spencer,  Wm.  A., 10 

Stamford  Manuf.  Co., 10 

Talbot,  C.  N., .- 25 

Tweedy,  O.B., , 10 

Taylor  &  Merrill 5 

Townsend,  S.  P., 25 

Treadwell  &  Gould, 10 

Tucker,  JohnW.,...,, . 5 

Townsend,  Chas.  A., 5 

Townsend,  G.  A., ; 5 

VonScht&Co...... 5 

VanBuren,  J., . 5 

Walker,  J., * 10 

W.M.  W., ft 

Wilbur,  J., 5 

Whitney,  A.  T., '.'..•."......., •  5 

Wilson,  D.  M.,  &  Co.,' ^ 25 

Warren,  W., 5 

Winslow,  B.  H., .  5 

Wright,  Aiziah, '. 5 

Winslow,  B.  H., ♦ 5 

Ward,  A., . 25 

Wolfe  &  Gillespie, 25 

Wilson,  Hawksworth,  Ellison  &  Moss, 10 

Warren,  James, . 5 

.  Willets,  Sam'l, , 5 

Wheeler,  W.  A., 5 

Wight,  Sturges  &  Shaw, 25 

Whitlock,  B.  M., 5 

Williams,  J.E.,.,..'. 5 

Walker,  Wm., 25 

Williamson,  ••••...•,•••• , •  • » • .  5 
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SEVENTH  ANNUAL  KEPORT 

Of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Prison  Association 

of  New- York. 

The  Executive  Committee  of  the  Prison  Association  of  New- 
York  respectfully  submit  to  the  Legislature,  that  the  attitude  as- 
sumed towards  us  heretofore  by  the  Board  of  State  Prison  Inspec- 
tors, has  been  adhered  to  by  them  during  the  past  year,  and  now 
prevents  a  compliance  with  the  duty  eiyoined  by  our  charter,  to 
report  "  the  state  and  condition  of  all  the  prisons  in  the  State." 

In  our  last  report  we  alluded  to  our  institution  of  a  suit,  in 
the  nature  of  a  writ  of  mandamus,  requiring  the  Inspectors  to 
allow  our  examination,  free  and  without  supervision,  of  Sing 
Sing  Prison  and  its  inmates.  The  position  in  which  we  were 
placed  before  the  Legislature  by  the  report  made  January  7th, 
1852,  of  the  committee  appointed  at  the  last  session  of  the  Legis- 
lature, "  to  investigate  the  fiscal  affairs,  general  management  and 
discipline  of  the  different  State  Prisons,"  with  other  circumstan- 
ces which  need  be  no  further  alluded  to  here,  induced  the  hope 
that  a  voluntary  withdrawal  of  the  suit,  would  lead  the  Inspec- 
tors to  reconsider  their  former  decision,  and  open  once  more  the 
prison  doors  for  our  entrance  and  examinations.  Accordingly  on 
the  13th  day  of  February  last,  we  directed  our  counsel  to  discon- 
tinue the  suit  altogether.  The  instructions  to  him  were  as  fol- 
lows: 

Prison  Association  Rooms,  ? 
February  13*A,  1852.        \ 

Dear  Sir :  We  are  directed  by  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
Prison  Association,  to  request  you  to  withdraw  their  proceedings 
against  the  Inspectors  of  the  State  Prison. 
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In  adopting  this  course  the  Association  do  not  mean  to  aban- 
don their  claim  which  they  have  asserted  in  those  proceedings. 
But  they  arejpersuaded  that  the  cause  of  the  opposition  which 
they  have  hitherto  met  with  has  been  removed  by  the  result  of 
the  recent  election ;  and  they  are  confident  in  the  belief  that  the 
Inspectors  are  now,  and  hereafter  will  be,  influenced  in  their 
deportment  towards  the  Association,  by  that  single  regard  to  the 
public  interest  which  influences  this  executive  committee. 

• 

And  fully  aware  of  the  importance  of  cultivating  harmony  and 
good  feeling  between  the  Inspectors  and  the  Association,  they  are 
willing  to  repose  upon  the  justice  of  the  Inspectors  in  due  time, 
to  acknowledge  the  propriety  of  the  demand  of  the  Association. 

We  are  respectfully,  your  ob't  serv'ts, 

J.  W.  EDMONDS, 
R.  N.  HAVENS, 

Select  Committee. 
L.  B.  Shepard,  Esq. 

Whether  this  act  will  be  met  by  corresponding  magnanimity 
on  the  part  of  the  Inspectors  remains  as  yet  undecided. 

In  self  defence  the  committee  are  constrained  to  advert  to  the 
renewed  attacks  of  the  last  Board  of  Inspectors  upon  our  asso- 
ciation, in  their  report  for  the  year  1851,  (Senate  Doc.  No.  35, 
for  1852,  pp.  22  to  24.) 

With  a  proper  regard  to  the  decorum  which  is  due  to  the  Le- 
gislature, it  is  difficult  to  characterize  their  remarks  in  befitting 
terms.  The  Inspectors,  seemingly  taking  it  for  granted  that  the 
members  of  the  Legislature  have  never  thought  it  an  object  to 
examine  the  forme*  reports  of  our  association,  have  repeated  ar- 
gnments  and  statements,  which  we  have  heretofore  refuted  to 
the  letter ;  particularly  in  our  reports  for  the  year  1850,  (Assem- 
bly Doc.  No.  198,)  and  1851,  (Assembly  Doc.  No.  120.) 

Yet  it  is  due  to  our  reputation,  as  well  as  to  the  position  which 
we  occupy  before  the  public  by  virtue  of  our  charter,  that  we 
emphatically  deny  the  allegations  made  by  them.  They  say  (p. 
22 )  that  our  committee  of  inspection  to  Siog  Sing  Prison  had 
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made  "  another  attempt  to  usurp  the  authority  of  the  warden  and 
interfere  with  his  management  of  the  prison.7'  No  committee 
of  this  association  has  during  the  past  year,  or  at  any  other  time, 
ever  made  such  attempt.  Of  the  same  unwarrantable  character 
is  the  insinuation  conveyed  in  their  remark  on  p.  24,  that  "  the 
intelligent  and  respectable  portion  of  the  Association,9'  (how  or 
where  the  Inspectors  run  their  dividing  line  through  our  body, 
they  do  not  say,)  imagine  that  we  "possess  a  co-ordinate  power 
in  the  management"  of  the  prisons  with  themselves.  We  have 
never  either  imagined  or  asserted  a  claim  to  such  power. 

But  more  grave  charges  are  those  conveyed  on  pp,  22  and  23, 
that  by  the  labors  of  our  association,  Sing  Sing  Prison  previous 
to  January  1848,  was  run  into  debt,  nearly. to  the  amount  of 
fifty  thousand  dollars ;  that  we  had  caused  the  free  use  of  the 
lash,  even  to  an  inhuman  extent ;  that  our  officers  and  members 
had  approvingly  witnessed  the  cruel  lacerations  of  the  prisoners ; 
that  under  our  influence  the  industrial  affairs  of  the  prison  were 
neglected,  "  itinerant  phrenologists  introduced  to  examine  the 
heads  of  convicts  by  way  of  ascertaining  if  they  had  been  right- 
fully convicted/'  and  "  French  romances  and  essays  upon  asso- 
ciation and  fourierism,"  supplied  to  its  "moral  department."— 
And  to  give  point  and  piquancy  to  their  romancing,  the  Inspec- 
tors are  pleased  to  caution  the  Legislature  against  us  as  "  sham 
philanthropists,  and  hollow-hearted  fanatics." 

The  entire  inconsistency  of  these  allegations  with  established 
facts,  cannot  he  better  shown  than  by  reference  to  a  summary  of 
our  invstigations  into  the  affairs  of  Sing  Sing  Prison,  contained 
in  our  report  for  the  year  1849  (Assembly  Doc,  No.  243,  p, 
13,)  to  which  we  respectfully  ask  the  attention  of  the  Legisla- 
ture. 

No / acts  reported  by  us  have  ever  been  denied  by  any  Board  of 
Inspectors ;  and  those  we  have  ascertained  and  disclosed,  explain 
sufficiently  well  how  far  we  have  been  instrumental  in  involving 
Sing  Sing  or  any  other  Prison  in  debt,  and  in  causing  the  cruel 
treatment  of  prisoners.  The  committee  are  at  a  loss  how  to  dis- 
prove the  assertion  that  the  Association  has  heretofore  introduced 
tinerant  phrenologists  and  French  romances  into  the  prisons. 
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Our  only  reply  is  a  simple  and  positive  denial  of  the  averment, 
in  all  its  parts,  essential  and  non-essential. 

This  fancy  sketch  of  the  Inspectors  would  be  more  complete, 
if  they  had  explained  how  the  Association  was  the  means  of  in- 
volving the  prison  in  4ebt ;  how  and  when  and  by  what  agents 
we  caused  the  infliction  of  the  cruel  punishments  they  deplore ; 
who  were  the  itinerant  phrenologists  alluded  to ;  and  what  were 
the  romances  and  essays  we  supplied  to  their  "  moral  depart- 
ment." For  years  the  Inspectors  have  thus  attempted  to  preju- 
dice  our  association  with  the  Legislature  and  the  public,  by 
vague  generalities  and  insinuations. 

.  We  appeal  now  .to  the  common  sense  and  considerate  judg- 
ments of  our  fellow-citizens,  both  -in  private  and  public  life, 
whether  such  averments,  unsustained  by  one  attested,  or  even 
specified  fact,  are  right  or  even  decorous ;  and  whether  public 
officers  whose  conduct  and  acts  affect,  not  the  pecuniary  inte- 
rests of  the  State  alone,  but  the  physical  and  moral  well  being 
of  large  numbers  entrusted  solely  to  their  discipline  and  con- 
trol, shall  thus  be  allowed  to  misrepresent  the  characters  and 
motives  of  those  to  whom  the  law  gives  the  power,  and  whose 
only  object  is  to  discover  and  state  facts,  the  knowledge  of 
which  is  essentia]  to  wise  legislation.  In  contrast  with  this  we 
have  simply  given  to  the  Legislature  clear  and  distinct  state- 
ments of  occurrences,  under  the  eye,  and  allowed  by  the  Inspec- 
tors, into  the  truth  of  which  we  desire,  as  required  by  law,  to 
make  investigation.  And  that  abundant  necessity  existed  there- 
for, is  manifest  from  the  report  of  the  special  legislative  com- 
mittee, (Assembly  doc.  No.  20,  for  1852)  especially  from  the  letter 
of  Dr.  Fosgate,  commencing  on  page  67. 

From  the  very  inception  of  our  association,  down  to  the  pre- 
sent hour,  in  all  our  reports  and  publications,  by  the  speeches 
and  acts  of  our  members,  especially  by  our  agency  in  framing 
the  consolidated  act  of  1847  relative  to  State  prisons,  we  have 
endeavored  to  expose,  rebuke  and  repress  the  tyrannous  and 
cruel  spirit  wherewith  some  of  our  State  Prison  officers  have 
exercised  their  authority.    This  is  the  true  and  principal  rea- 
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son  why  our  association  has  been  so  systematically  misrepresent- 
ed to  the  Legislature  by  the  Inspectors ;  and  especially  by  one 
of  them,  no  longer  in  public  life. 

Had  the  committee  appointed  by  the  Legislature  of  1851  "to 
examine  the  several  State  Prisons,"  been  further  directed  to  exa- 
mine into  the  acts  and  doings  of  our  association,  we  are  per- 
suaded that  jthey  would,  if  possible,  more  emphatically  have  re- 
commended its  objects  and  its  past  labors ;  and,  with  such  exa- 
mination; we  shall,  at  all  times,  cheerfully  acquiesce.  The  utili- 
ty, nay,  the  necessity  of  our  inspections  were  so  apparent,  that 
the  committee  say  in  their  report  made  at  the  present  session  of 
the  Legislature,  (assembly  doc.  No.  52,  for  1852 :) 

"Much  good  might  ha  ve^  been  done,  if  the  act  of  the  Legisla- 
ture, passed  May  9, 1846,  had  not  been  practically  nullified  by 
the  Inspectors.  That  law  provided  for  an  annual  inspection  of 
the  State  Prisons,  under  the  direction  of  the  Chancellor,  or  a 
Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  or  Circuit  Judge,  by  members  of  the 
i Prison  Association'  thereby  incorporated,  and  directed  them 
to'  annually  report  to  the  Legislature  their  state  and  condition, 
and  all  such  other  things  in  regard  to  them  as  may  enable  the 
Legislature  to  perfect  their  government  and  discipline." 

"The  law  was  for  a  while  faithfully  executed,  and  several  re- 
ports were  made  to  the  Legislature,  replete  with  valuable  infor- 
mation which  had  never  before  been  obtained,  in  respect  to  the 
workings  of  our  penitentiary  system.  The  inspections  were  made 
by  persons  of  high  standing,  over  whom  neither  contractors  nor 
officers  could  exert  any  influence,  and  a  most  salutary  influence 
was  produced  by  the  constant  apprehension  of  an  inspection, 
which  no  acts  of  theirs  could  color  or  affect.  Facts  of  much  im- 
portance thus  found  their  way  to  the  ear  of  the  Legislature  which 
were  not  found  in  the  report^  of  the  Inspectors.  Eut  in  1848,  the 
Inspectors  adopted  a  regulation  which  allowed  those  inspections 
only  upon  conditions,  which  would  render  them  utterly  valueless) 
namely,  that  they  should  be  conducted  only  in  the  presence  of 
some  officer  of  the  prisons,  to  be  selected  by  the  Inspectors,  and 
thus  closing  the  door  to  the  reception  of  information  which  could 
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not  be  asked  or  expected  under  such  penalties  as  the  Inspectors 
might  inflict  on  those  who  gave  it. 

Perhaps  if  the  Legislature  should  peremptorily  require  those 
inspections  to  be  made,  and  provide  for  the  actual  expense  of 
making  them,  some,  if  not  all  the  evils  already  alluded*  to,  would 
be  remedied.  It  is  quite  certain,  that  if  they  were  continued, 
much  valuable  information  might  be  obtained,  which,  otherwise 
would  be  lost." 

Deeply  do  we  deplore  the  controversy  into  wtfich  we  were 
forced  wjth  the  Inspectors.  One  of  the  prime  objects  of  our  As- 
sociation, is  "  the  improvement  of  Prison  Discipline ;"  to  effect 
this,  knowledge  is  essential,  such  knowledge  as  was  acquired  by 
our  examinations  of  1817.  Their  -discontinuance  we  believe  to 
have  been  of  serious  detriment  to  the  public  interests ;  to  our- 
selves personally,  it  has  been  a  relief.  Tet  we  trust  that  the 
present  board  of  Inspectors,  acting  from  unselfish  motives,  with 
enlarged  views  of  the  importance  and  duties  of  thei*  station,  and 
with  an  enlightened  and  patriotic  regard  to  the  credit  of  our 
State,  may  invite  their  renewal.  If  otherwise,  we  shall  still  en- 
deavor, as  best  we  may,  to  meet  the  reasonable  expectations  of 
the  Legislature,  and  the  requirements  of  the  law  to  which  we 
owe  our  corporate  existence.  , 

•     * 
We  invite  attention  to  the  following  table,  exhibiting  a  com- 
parative view  of  the  criminal  statistics  of  all  the  State  Trisons  in 
the  United  States,  that  made  reports  fori  the  year  1850,  which 
however  were  not  issued  until  the  year  1851. 
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NOTES  EXPLANATORY  OF  THE  FOREGOING  TABLE. 

• 

a.  .Maine. — Among  all  other  crimes,  are  attempts  to  poison,  1; 

incest,  1;  polygamy,!;  assault  to  rob,  1.  Total  4.  Among 
the  "  average  length  of  sentences,"  are  2  to  be  hanged, 
and  1  larceny,  (12  years  of  age,)  sentenced  4  years. 

b.  Vermont. — No  other  facts  stated. 

c.  Massachusetts. — Among  all  other  crimes  are  common  and  noto- 

rious thief,  19;  incest,  1;  assault  with  intent  to  ravish,  1;  * 
polygamy,  2;  lewd  and  lascivious  cohabitation,  2;  attempt  to 
burn  dwelling  house,  1;  uttering  counterfeit  coin,  1;  having 
in  possession  counterfeit  coin,  1 ;  attempt  to  break  and 
enter  a  bank  with  intent  to  steal,  2;  breaking  and  entering 
a  vessel  with  intent  to  steal  therein,  2;  breaking  and  en- 
tering a  vessel  and  stealing  therein,  3;  receiving  stolen 
goods,  5;  attempting  to  pick  pockets,  1;  sending  threaten- 
ing letters  to  extort  money,  3;  escaping  from  this  prison, 
1;  stealing  in  a  dwelling  house,  1.    Total  46. 

d.  Connecticut. — No  account  of  age,  length  of  sentences  or  nativ- 

ity, e.  Among  all  other  crimes  are,  theft,  20;  horse  steal- 
ing, 9;  exposing  child,  1.  Total  30.  (Crimes  for  those 
received  during  the  year  only.) 

/.  Auburn. — Among  all  other  crimes  are,  abduction,  1;  < •: -in  r 
against  nature,  2;  incest  and  attempt,  4;  inveigling  ;<ihI 
kidnapping,  4;  breaking  jail,  1;  embezzling,  3;  receiving 
stolen  goods,'4;  receiving  stolen  money,  1 .    Total  1 7. 

g.  Sing  Sing. — Embraces  male  and  female  prisons,  h.  Among 
all  other  crimes  are,  incest,  2;  mayhem,  3;  stealing  child, 
1;  poisoning,  4;  carrying  unlawful  weapons,  3;  sodomy, 
2;  abduction,  2;  breaking  jail,  2;  receiving  stolen  goads, 
7.    Total  26. 

■ 

i.  Clinton.— Among  all  other  crimes,  are  writing  threatening 
letters  to  obtain  money,  1;  assault  with  intent  to  maim,  1* 
Total  2. 
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j.  New  Jersey. — Among  all  other  crimes  are,  atrocious  assault 
and  battery,  5;  assault  and  battery,  19;  assault  with  intent 
to  rob,  2;  horse  stealing,  1;  keeping  disorderly  house,  85 
malicious  mischief,  1;  misdemeanor,  13;  riot,  1;  sodomy, 
1.     Total  51. 

k.  Eastern  Penitentiary,  Pa. — The  age,  crime,  period  of  imprifr- 
onment,  and  birth,  are  for  those  only  received  during  the 
year.  /.  Among  all  other  crimes  are,  receiving  stolen 
goods,  I;  horse  stealing,  6;  conspiracy,  1;  feloniously  ob- 
taining letters  from  mail,  1;  keeping  disorderly,  bawdy 
'  house,  2;  buggery,  1;  riot,  19;  attempt  to  poison,  1.  To- 
tal 32. 

m.  Western  Penitentiary,  Pa. — Among  all  other  crimes  are,  horse 
stealing,  7;  conspiracy,  1;  breaking  in  house,  1;  mayhem, 
1;  embezzling  letters,  2.    Total  12. 

n.  Maryland. — No  other  facts  stated. 

o.  Virginia. — Age  for  3  not  known,  p.  Among  all  other  crimes 
are  voluntary  and  malicious  shooting,  4;  voluntary  and 
malicious  stabbing,  1;  unlawful  and  malicious  shooting,  3; 
unlawfal-and  malicious  stabbing,  4;  maiming  with  an  axe, 
1;  wounding  with  slick,  1;  assaulting  and  beating  white 
man,  1;  poisoning,  1;  house-burning,  1;  barn-burning,  1; 
burning  stacks,  1;  slave  stealing  3;  carrying  off  slaves,  8; 
aiding  slaves  to  abscond,  3;  horse  stealing,  22;  giving  reg- 
ister to  slave,  1 ;  malicious  cutting,  2;  store  breaking,  2. 
Total  60. 

q.  Georgia^ — In  consequence  of  the  reports  of  this  prison  being 
•  published  biennially,  we  sie  unable  to  state  any  other 
facts  than  the  number  in  prison  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

r.  Arkansas. — Age  of  4  not  stated,  s.  Among  all  other  crimes 
are,  making  and  using  counterfeiting  instruments,  1;  horse 
stealing,  7;  stealing  from  U.  S.  mail,  1.  Total  9.  Nativ- 
ity of  4  not  stated.  112  is  the  whole  number  received 
since  the  first  opening  of  the  prison  (May,  1841,)  and  32 
remained  in  prison  in  November,  1848. 
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t.  Ohio. — Crimes  for  193,  being  those  received  during  the  year. 
.  No  statement  of  period  of  imprisonment,  u.  Among  all 
other  crimes  are  assault  with  intent  to  rob,  1;  horse  steal- 
ing 35;  incest,  1;  malicious  stabbing,  2;  receiving  stolen 
goods,  1;  stealing  bank  bills,  2;  stealing  letters  from  mail, 
1.    Total  43.  x 

v.  Michigan. — Age  not  stated.  Crimes  and  period  of  sentence 
for  those  received  during  the  year.  w.  Among  all  other 
crimes  are}  horse  stealing,  1;  putting  bill  in  circulation 
when  no  bank  exists,  1;  assault,  with  intent  to  commit 
incest,  1;  seduction  and  incest,  1.    Total  4, 

vow.  Indiana. — Among  all  other  crimes  are  receiving  stolen  goodsf 
.1;  horse  stealing,  1;  incest,  1;  retaining  counterfeit  ap- 
paratus, 1 .    Total  4. 

s.  Illinois. — Among  all  other  crimes  are,  receiving  stolen  goods, 
2;  violating  mail,  3;  cutting  telegraph  pole,  1;  kidnapping 
1.    Total  7. 

y.  District  of  Columbia. — Among  all  other  crimes  are,  receiving 
stolen  goods,  1;  stealing  money  and  letters  from  U.  S.  mail, 
3;  receiving  stolen  money,  1.    Total  5. 

z.  Iowa, — Among  all  other  crimes  are?  assault,  with  deadly  weap- 
ons, 2;  gambling,  2;    suffering  gambling,  5;  obstructing 

\r.%  road,  5;  shooting  domestic  animals,  1 ;  assault  and  battery, 
3;  threats,  2;  breach  of  peace,  1 ;  sureties  to  keep  peace, 
6;  bastardy,  1;  contempt  2;  overturning  waggon,  1;  sell- 
ing liquor  without  license,  5.    Total  36. 

But  the  energies  of  the  Association  are  not  devoted  specially  or 
mainly  to  prison  discipline.  We  have  other  aims  and  objects 
equally  interesting  and  perhaps  equally  important.  The  first  of 
these  is  the  care  of  the  persons  detained  either  as  witnesses  or  for 
trial.  As  soon  as  suspicion  has  been  directed  towards  an  indivi- 
dual, and  an  arrest  made,  the  duties  of  our  Detention  Committee 
commence,  it  being  as  much  a  part  of  our  labor  to  protect  the  in- 
nocent, as  to  watch  over  the  rights  and  see  that  justice  is  dispen- 
sed to  the  criminal. 
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The  past  year  our  services  in  this  direction  have  been  limited, 
as  only  the  latter  part  of  the  time  have  we  had  an  agent  charged 
with  this  important  duty.  From  our  diary  we  extract  the  follow- 
ing account  of  the  City  Prison,  (the  principal  House  of*Detention 
in  this  city)  for  the  year  ending  the  31st  of  December,  1851. 


FIRST  DISTRICT  PRISON. 


Number  in  prison  January  1 , 
Received  during  the  year,. . 


•  - 


125 

9,868 


9,993 


SB 


51 
5,607 


5,658 


Discharged,. 

Eloped, / 

Deceased, 

Sent  to  Blackwell's  Island, . 

"       State  Prison, 

Executed, 

Remaining  in  Prison  Dec.  34 


•S,129 
2 

22 

1,548 

158 

2 

132 


In  addition  to  the  number 
received  at  the  First  Dis- 
trict Prison,  viz.: 

There  were  discharged  from 
2d  District  Prison, ...... 

«    3d  District  Prison, . . 

Making  the  total  number  of 
commitments  during  the 
year, 


9,993 


3,958 


6 

1,631 

14 


49 


5,658 


9,868 


5,607 


1 ,895       577 


1,977 


13.740 


628 


•"2 

«9t 


15 
609 


624 


476 


1 

1171 

18 

1 
11 


624 


609 

44 
70 


6,812|      723 


7 
436 


3 

o 


443 


309 


124 
2 


8 


443 


436 

30 
51 


198 
16,520 


16,718 


12,872 

2 

29 

3,420 

192 

3 

200 


16,718 


16,520 

2,546 
2,726 


517 


21,792 
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Number  received  who  were,  natives, 

■   "  "  "         foreigners,. . . 


Who  were  married, 

"        single, 

"        widowed, 

•Whose  social  relations  were  unknown,. . 


Who  were  of  temperate  habits, 
"  intemperate  " 


Who  could  not  read, 

"         read  only, 

u         read  and  write, 

were  well  educated, 

1  classically  educated,. 
Whose  education  was  unknown,. 


Males.    Femalei.    Total. 


3,393 
11,070 


14,463 


6,079 

8,043 

312 

129 


14,468 


1,508 
5,821 


7,329 


3,161 
3,535 

516. 

117 


7,329 


1,766 
12,697 


14,463 


573 
6,756 


7,329 


4,346 
1,621 
6,150 
2,192 
47 
107 


14,463 


2,491 
2,865 
1,624 

231 
0 

118 


7,329 


4,901 
16,891 


21,792 


9,240 

11,578 

728 

246 


21,792 


2,339 
19,453 


21,792 


6,837 
4,486 
7,774 
2,428 
47 
225 


21,792 


'  Of  these  16,520  were  of  the  following  ages,  viz :  Under  10 
112  males,  63  females ;  between  10  and  15, 468  males  and  70 
females';  between  15  and  18,  669  males  and  146  females;  be- 
tween 18  and  21 ;  2,074  males  and  579  females ;  between  21  and 
30, 2,793  males  and  2,465  females ;  between  30  and  40, 2,480 
males  and  1,733  females;  Between  40  and  50, 1,292  males  and 
701  females;  between  50  and  60,  450  males  and  193  females; 
over  60, 1 12  males  and  74  females.  Total  10,477  males  and  6,043 
females,  making  a  grand  total  of  16,520. 

Some  singular  facts  are  here  developed ;  the  first  that  we  shall 
notice  is,  that  previous  to  the  age  of  21  the  number  of  male  pris- 
oners is  2,855,  and  the  number  of  female  only  867 ;  but  between 
the  ages  of  21  and  30  the  number  of  males  is  2,793,  and  of 
females  2465 ;  or  in  the  period  under  21  the  female  prisoners 
bear  a  proportion  of  1  to  3  of  the  males,  while  between  21  and 

*  Thow  designated  at  "Unknown,"  were  inasne,  oould  not  speak  English,  or  refuted  to 
aniwtr. 
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80  they  are  nearly  equal ;  that  four-fifths  of  those  that  commit 
crime  are  foreigners ;  that  nine-tenths  are  intemperate,  and  that 
about  one  third  could  not  read. 

The  last  report  of  the  Warden  of  that  institution  thus  speaks 
of  the  prevalence  of  youthful  crime : 

"  The  astounding  facts  that  more  than  one  fourth  of  the  entire 
number  committed  to  the  prison,  and  that  nearly  one  half  of 
those  charged  with  petty  offences  against  person  and  property, 
had  not  attained  the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  call  for  the  adop- 
tion of  some  measure  that  may  stay  the  progress  of  these  cadets 
of  crime  before  they  shall  have  irrevocably  enlisted  in  the  ranks 
of  that  army,  whose  line  of  march  is  to  the  door  of  the  State 
Prison  or  to  the  foot  of  the  gallows." 

And  the  report  further  states :  "  This  table  also  shows  the 
great  increase  of  another  class  for  whom  suitable  provision  should 
be  ^made :  the  number  detained  as  witnesses  being  more  than 
three  times  as  large  as  th^t  reported  for  the  preceding  year. 
Apart  from  the  impolicy  of  confining  them  in  the  same  building 
with  those  against  whoiQ  they  are  to  testify,  and  where  the  means 
of  communication  are  so  abundant  as  to  defy  the  vigilance 
of  your  officers,  and  beyond  even  the  injustice  of  alloting 
to  persons,  accused  of  no  crime,  the  food,  the  bed  an4  the  cell  of 
a  criminal,  should  it  not  be  taken  into  consideration  that  some 
(especially  among  the  younger  portion  of  this  number,)  may  here 
form  associations  with  those  whose  evil  counsel  and  example  may 
hereafter  cause  them  to  serve  the  State  in  a  less  honorable  capac- 
ity than  as  witnesses  in  her  behalf  against  the  violators  of  the  law?" 

*  We  would  respectfully  invite  the  attention  of  the  Legislature 
to  these  facts,  as  well  as  the  general  condition  of  our  county 
prisons ;  which,  it  is  believed,  is  such  that  instead  of  being  pre- 
ventives of  vice  and  safe  guards  to  our  citizens  they  are,  almost 
without  exception,  the  nursing  mothers  of  crime.  Previous  to 
the  year  1847  an  annual  or  semi-annual  inspection  of  these  pris- 
ons was  provided  for ;  but  the  amended  law  of  the  extra  session 
of  that  year  repealed  all  former  laws  and  gave  this  inspection 
into  the  hands  of  the  State  Prison  Inspectors.  They  attended  to 
it  one  year ;  but  since  1849  have  been  relieved  from  the  duty  and 
no  inspection  has  been  made.    Is  it  expedient  or  proper  for  the 
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Legislature  to  entrust  the  liberty,  health,  happiness  and  lives  of 
so  manyl^uman  beings  to  the  tender  mercies  of  unmatched  jailors? 
This  Association  would  willingly  perform  the  service  of  inspect- 
ing and  reporting  yearly,  if  the  Legislature  would  make  an  ap- 
propriation adequate  for  its  accomplishment ,  and  as  the  Inspectors 
are  now  released  from  the  duty,  they  could  not  consider  its  per- 
formance by  us  as  an  interference  with  their  claims.  An  appro- 
priation of  500  dollars  per  annum,  would  probably  cover  the 
expenses  attending  a  rigid  inspection. 

« 

The  committee  on  discharged  convicts  has  faithfully  continued 
its  labors  during  the  past  year.  The  opposition,  however,  which 
has  been  manifested  by  the  State  Prison  Inspectors,  to  the  Asso- 
ciation for  the  last  four  years,  has  gradually  diminished  the  num- 
ber of  applications  for  relief,  in  this  department,  so  that  during 
the  last  year,  there  were  only  107  relieved  by  the  male,  and  166 
by  the  female  departments. 

For  the  purpose  of  extending  the  benefits  of  our  Institution  to 
this  class,  We  have  addressed  a  circular  to  the  keepers  of  our 
8tate  Prisons,  asking  them  to  make  quarterly  returns  of  all  those 
that  leave  the  prison  during  the  quarter  ensuing ;  so  that  the 
Association  may  procure  places  for  them  in  advance  of  their  dis- 
charge, and  thus  avoid  the  delay  and  consequent  danger  resulting 
from  having  them  thrown  into  a  great  city  without  means  or 
friends,  and  subjected  to  its  thousand  temptations.  That  we  may 
be  fully  prepared  to  make  such  representations  as  will  secure 
places  for  them,  we  have  prepared  the  following  form  of  return, 
which  we  have  sent  to  the  several  prisons : 


Quarterly  Report  of 

Prison  for  Quarter 
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Although  more  than  a  month  has  elapsed  since  these  forms 
were  furnished  to  the  Wardens,  no  returns  have  yet  been  made 
to  us.  This  is  the  more  to  be  regretted,  as  the  spring  of  the 
year  is  the  period  when  the  largest  number  of  convicts  are  set  at 
liberty.  The  Warden  of  Sing  Sing  Prison  has  promised  tegular 
returns;  and  although  the  other  Wardens  have  not  as  yet 
noticed  our  request,  we  cannot  believe  that  so  reasonable  a  wish, 
one  productive  of  such  unqualified  good,  and  attended  with  so 
little  trouble,  can  be  denied  by  any  keeper  having  the  ordinary 
feelings. of  humanity.  We  shall  thus  anticipate  for  the  coming 
year,  a  large  accession  to  the  number  of  these  unfortunates  ap- 
plying for  ai4, 

Up  to  the  1st  of  January  last,  the  whole  number  of  discharged 
prisoners  disposed  of-  by  the  Association  since  its  commencement 
in  1845,  is  1,854,  viz:  by  the  male  department  977,  and  by  the 
female  department  877.  The  following*  is  the  condition  of  the 
males  as  far  as  ascertained. 

Doing  well,. 225 

Hopeful, 470 

Doubtful, 126 

Returned  to  prison, 19 

Unknown, 137 

* 

Total, 977 


And  the  female  department  has  disposed  of  their  inmates  in 
the  following  manner : 

Found  situations  for, 312 

Returned  to  their  friends) >     51 

Returned  to  evil  courses, 114 

Left  without  permission,. 9 

Left  to  find  places, 35 

Sent  to  Hospital, 46 

Sent  to  Magdalen  Asylum, 6 

House  of  Refuge, .'      1 

Tombs,.... 4 
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Colored  Home, 1 

Rorine  Philadelphia, 2 

Almg  House, ••....•*....  9 

Female  Guardian  Society, 1 

Lunatic  Asylum, 3 

Randall's  Island, 1 

Ward's  Island,. , . 1 

House  keeping, 2 

Discharged  for  improper  conduct, 24 

Not  being  proper  subjects  for  The  Home, 15 

In  The  Home , 29 

•Unknown, 211 

The  committee  deem  it  a  duty  to  invite  the  attention  of  the 

m 

Legislature  to  a  disregard  of  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  1847, 
by  the  prison  authorities  which,  though  seemingly  trivial,  is  we 
fear  not  unfrequently  attended  with  evil  consequences.    When  a 
convict  is  discharged  from  prison,  the  demands  of  the  law  are 
satisfied ;  and  to  send  him  forth  into  the  world,  under  circum- 
stances almost  compelling  his  return  to  dishonest  practices,  may 
be,  the  perpetration  of  as  great  a  wrong  on  him,  as  were  the 
frauds  or  violence  for  which  he  has  had  to  pay  the  penalty  to  the 
State.    Such,  doubtless,  was  the  humane  and  equitable  motive, 
which  prompted  the  direction  to  the  Inspectors  (Sec.  48,)  to  fur- 
nish convicts  on  their  discharge  necessary  clothing  not  exceeding 
ten  dollars  in  value,  and  a  sum  of  money  not  exceeding  upon  an 
average  three  dollars  to  each  convict,  and  also  the  sum  of  three 
cents  for  each  milo  to  his  place  of  residence,  if  within  the  State, 
or  of  conviction."    It  is,difficult  to  say  why  so  plain  a  direction 
is  unheeded ;  yet  the  fact  is  that  many  of  those  that  have  called 
at  our  office  on  their  discharge,  are  clothed  in  the  cast  off  gar- 
ments of  other  convicts,  unsuited  to  their  size  and  figure;  and  in 
some  instances  torn  and  ragged  a    Surely  it  cannot  be  considered 
1  mock  philanthropy,"  to  protest  against  this  turning  a  man  adrift 
with  the  mark  of  a  jail  bird  on  his  very  clothing.    Who  will 
yield  him  confidence  In  this  condition,  or  receive  him  into  the 
associations  of  the  field,  the  factory  or  the  shop? 

*  Ho  record  of  the  disposition  of  the  inmates  far  the  flift  two  jeaxt* 
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Moreover,  the  sum  of  money  ($3)  allowed  to  a  ctavtet  on  )ns 
discharge,  is  barely  sufficient  to  maintain  him  Sox  a  wee&,  and 
within  that  time  he  must  procure  honest,  employment,  or  go  to 
the  Alms  house,*  or  to  prison  again,  for  bread.  Thus  society 
legislates  for  the  perpetuation  of  the  very  evils  which  if  pun- 
ishes. Is  it  not  an  inquiry  worthy  of  attention,  whether  the  con- 
vict should  be  allowed  some  portion  of  his  earnings  while  in 
prison  ?  Aud  would  not  this  be  a  stimulus,  to  the. formation  of 
habifep  of  obedience  to  law,  of  industry  and  economy  1 

But  the  custom  pursued  at  our  prisons,  is  in  another  particu- 
lar more  flagrantly  wrong.  Section  48  of  the  Act  of  1847,  also 
provides  that  the  Inspectors  shall  "  take  charge  of  money  and 
other  articles  brought  by  the  ^cjaivictg  to  the  prison,  and  return 
the  same  to  them  on  their  discharge."  These  "other  articles" 
too  frequently  disappear  during  a  convict's  confinement.  Not 
only  is  his  clothing  treated  as  a  forfeiture  to  the  State  as  well  as 
his  liberty,  but  even  mementos  of  affection,  for  convicts  are 
susceptible  of  attachments  and  have  sensibilities  like  other  men, 
are  sometimes  cast  aside  or  destroyed  with  a  want  of  feeling  not 
particularly  commendable  in  the  administrators  of  justice,  Apart 
from  the  cruelty  of  such  deed,  here  is  an  absolute  destruction  of 
property,  which  no  act  of  the  owner  or  operation  of  the  law  had 
alienated  from  him.  And  in  all  cases,  where,  the  letter  of  the 
statute  is  not  complied  with,  to  return  to  the  convict  on  his 
-discharge,  "  the »  money  and  other  articles"  brought  by  him 
into  prison,  there  is  as  clear  an  act  of  felony  as  in  picking  a  man's 
pocket.    What  an  example  this,  to  the  convict ! 

The  law  should  specify  the  articles  of  clothing  to  be  furnished 
to  the  convict  on  his  discharge,  which  it  evidently  i contemplates 
shall  be  in  addition  to  their  own,  the  return  of  which  is  provided 
for  by  the  statute ;  and  either  by  an  officer  appointed  for  this 
purpose,  as  in  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  or  by  arrangement  with 
this  Association,  provision  should  be  made  to  aid  all  who  need 
assistance,  in  entering  on  a  life  of  useful  and  honest  industry. 
The  condition  of  a  discharged  convict  is  sad  enough,  at  the  best ; 
he  feels  that  he  is  a  marked  irran,  go  where  he  may.  But  when 
the  State  itself,  by  its  officials,  despoils  him  of  small  matters,  of 
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value  to  110  one  perhaps,  but  himself,  when  its  mandate  to  him 
*g, "  Go  now  and  work ;  for  there  shall  be  no  straw  given  you, 
yet  shall  ye  deliver  the  tale  of  bricks  ; "  when  all  men  frown 
upon  him  and  there  is  none  to  pity,  what  wonder  is  it  that  he 
considers  society  his  enemy,  and  seeks  vengeance  at  the  most 
reckless  cost  ? 

By  section  108,  of  the  law  of  1847,  it  is  provided  that  "No 
keeper  in  any  State  Prison,  shall  inflict  any  blows  whatever 
upon  any  convict,  unless  in  self-defence  or  to  suppress  a  revolt 
or  insurrection.  If  in  the  opinion  of  the  warden  of  such  prison, 
it  shall  be  deemed  necessary  in  any  case  to  inflict  unusual  pun- 
ishment in  order  to  produce  the  entire  submission  or  obedience 
of  any  convict,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  such  warden  to  confine 
<such  convict  immediately  in  a  cell,  upon  a  short  allowance,  and 
to  retain  y  m  therein  until  he  shall  be  reduced  to  submission  and 
obedience.  The  short  allowance  to  such  convict  shall  be  pre- 
scribed by  the  physician,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  visit  such 
convict  and  examine  daily  into  the  state  of  his  health,  until  the 
convict  be  released  from  solitary  confinement  and  returned  to 
his  labor." 

From  the  reports  which  this  committee  have  heretofore  had 
the  honor  to  submit ;  from  the  evidence  of  Dr.  Fosgate,  and 
from  other  testimony  presented  to  the  Legislature  in  the  report 
of  the  committee  appointed  to  examine  the  sfever^l  State  Prisons 
(Assembly  doc.  No.  20,  January  1852,)  as  well  as  from  a  recent 
trial  before  the  court  of  Special  Sessions  at  Sing  Sing,  Justice 
Urmy  presiding*  (the  case  of  the  people  against  Henry  Hagan 
for  assault  and  battery  with  intent  to  kill,)  it  appears  that  other 
punishments  than  solitary  confinement  upon  short  allowance 
have  been  inflicted,  and  are  in  almost  daily  use  in  all  our  State 
%  Prisons,  and  that  those  punishments  are  of  so  unusual  and  ag- 
gravated a  character  as  to  endanger  not  only  the  heialth  but  the 
lives  of  the  convicts. 

4 

It  seems  worthy  of  the  attention  of  the  Legislature,  whether 
the  present  law  should  not  be  so  altered  as  to  allow  of  the  use 

*  See  Appendix  to  this  report.  * 
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of  the  water  bath*,  yoke,  Ac.,  as  punishments;  or  adopt  some 
other  method  of  relieving  the  prison  authorities  from  responsi- 
bility to  the  criminal  law,  for  their  application,  of  these  extra 
legal  or  illegal  correctives  to  their  refractory  subjects !  or  if  it 
bethought  nnadvisable  to  change  the  statute,  as  we  sincerely 
trust  it  may  never  be,  should  not  some  method  be  adopted  to  se- 
cure a  compliance  with  its  provisions  on  the  part  of  the  officers, 
and  thus  save  them  from  the  hazard  of  being  themselves  sub* 
jected  to  the  felon's  doom  7 

The  ladies  to  whom  is  confided  by  our  Association,  the  care  of 
discharged  female  convicts,  in  accordance  with  our  charter,  have 
during  the  past  year,  continued  their  self  denying  and  some- 
times discouraging  labors,  with  undiminished  zeal  and  constancy. 

In  this  department  of  our  labors  we  meet  with  cheering  in- 
stances of  reform,  to  animate  us  while  combating  with  opposi- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  authorities,  and  with  indifference  or  igno- 
rance on  the  part  of  many  of  those  who  call  themselves  by  the 
name  of  Him,  whose  errand  to  earth  was  to  "  bind  up  the  broken 

hearted  and  to  preach  deliverance  to  the  captive." 

« 

In  conclusion  we  respectfully  invite  the  attention  of  the  Legis- 
lature to  the  following  extract  from  our  report  for  1851 : 

"  It  has  long  been  our  desire  to  present  the  condition  of  our 
prisons  to  the  Legislature,  comparing  their  management  and  in- 
fluence  botji  on  the  habits  and  character  of  the  prisoners,  and 
the  well  being  of  society,  with  that  of  prisons  conducted  on  dif- 
ferent systems  in  other  states  or  countries.  To  this  end  we  have 
collected  valuable  materials  in  the  shape  of  reports  of  inspectors 
and  wardens,  discussions,  revie.ws  and  pamphlets  by  able  and 
enlightened  statists,  penologists  and  philanthropists,  and  by  cor- 
respondence with  gentlemen  of  intelligence  both  in  our  own  coun-* 
try  and  in  Europe.  We  now  need  but  little  else  to  enable  us  to 
bring  this  subject  in  'a  proper  manner  before  the  Legislature,  than 
the  examination  of  our  own  prisons.  Laborious  as  the  under- 
taking must  necessarily  be,  yet  well  knowing  the  amount  of  posi- 
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tire  good  which  may  be  effected,  we  shall  gladly  devote  ourselves 
to  the  task  as  soon  as  we  can  resume  our  duties  under  our  chaffer, 
or  we  shall  be  called  upon  by  the  Legislature." 

All  of  which  is  very  respectfully  submitted. 

By  order  of  the  Executive  Committee. 

R.  N.  HAVENS. 


Jonir  D.  Buss, 


Secretary. 


Nfiw-Yoait,  April  3,  1859. 


APPENDIX. 


COURT  OF  SPECIAL  SESSIONS. 

Sing  Sing,  March,  20,  85   2. 
JUSTICE  tJRMT,  Presiding.  , 

1 he  people  agt  Henry  Hagan. — Examination  of  the  defendant  on 
a  charge  of  assault  and  battery  with  intent  to  kill.  A.  Hyatt 
Esq.,  compel  for  the  people^  A.  H.  Wells,  Esq.,  counsel  for  de- 
fendant 

« 

The  prosection  was  opened  by  calling  as  a  witness  James  H. 
Ashton,  who  being  duly  sworn,  deposed  and  said : — That  on 
the  17th  of  March  inst.,  between  1  and  2  o'clock,  I  went  to  the 
prisoner  and  told  him  to  count  out  his  work  when  he  got  through 
with  it.  The  work  was  punching  holes  in  hame  irons.  He  said  he 
did  not  know  any  thing  about  counting  it  out.  I  told  him  again 
he  must  count  it  out,  he  said  he  would  not,  and  that  if  it  was  neces- 
sary, I  might  count  it  myself.  I  sqLd,  Hagan  you  know  the  conse- 
quence of  talking  in  that* way  and  refusing  tp  do  as  you  are  told. 
He  said  he  did  not  care  a  d — n  for  the  officers  and  the  rules  of  the 
institution,  and  ait  the  same  time  jumping  on  to  his  feet.  I  told 
him  to  sit.  down,  he  refused ;  I  told  him  a  second  time  to  sit  down. 
He  told  me  to  stand  baok,  and  at  the  same  time  gritting  his  teeth 
and  clenching  his  fist.  Expectiug  to  be  attacked  by  his  fist  or  a 
knife,  I  turned  round  and  got  my  cane,  and  as  I  turned  to  Hagan 
he  was  coming  towards  me  with  a  large  wrench ;  it  was  an  iron 
-wrench,  18  inches  long,  used  for  punching  holes  in  haiqe  irons. 
I  raised  my  cane  to  prevent  him  coming  towards  me,  and  struck 
at  him.  He  struck  off  my  blow  and  hit  me  on  the  wrist ; 
I  then  clinched  the  wrench  in  my  left  hand  and  pushed  him  down 
over  a  hame  iron  rack.  He  jerked  the  wrench  out  of  my  hand  and 
struck  me  on  my  head.  He  then  got  up  and  threw  me  down  on 
some  boxes,  and  struck  me  again  when  I  was  down  with  the  same 
wrench  on  my  temple.  I  got  up  and  wiped  the  blood  from  my 
eyes  and  found  him  with  a  large  blacksmith's  poker.  He  was  pre- 
vented from  coming  at  me  again  by  other  convicts.    I  then  seat  for 
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relief.  Mr.  Andrews,  Mr.  Christie,  and  Mr.  Poster,  came  and 
took  him  out.  I  am  a  keeper  in  the  Sing  Sing  prison.  Hagan 
WJas  coming  towards<me  when  I  lirst  struck  at  him,  and  had  told 
me  to  stand  back,  I  had  punished  Hagan  at  different  times  J>re* 
viously  for  bad  conduct. 

Cross-examined.-^-  I  have  been  a  keeper  in  that  shop  since  Au- 
gust last,  during  aU  of  which  time  Hagan.hasbeen  there  as  a  con-  • 
viet.    I  have  punished  him  tjirec  or  four  times  during  that  period. , 

I  showered  him  once  forbearing  his  bed;  I  shaved  his  head  once" 
forhaving  ar  razor  and  a  looking  glass  in  his  room,  and  I  put  him 
in  a  dark  cell  'fofrbteakingthelevcrof  his  punch;    Two  of  these' 
ptmishraents  were  by  order  of  the  warden,  the  other  was  direct-1  ' 
ed  by  Mr.  Lent.    Mr.  Christie  reported  him  Tor1  teaming  hisbfcd,' 
ahd  1  saw  him  break  his'wrench  carelessly.'    lie  did  not  resist' 
elthef  punishmerft,  except  the  shower  bath  for  teafiiig  his  bed. 
Kte  said  at' first  he  would  not  go'into  the  path,  but  finally  did  go 
iA'  without  force  or  violence.     It  is  not  unusual'for  convicts  to 
threaten,  talk,  g*t  angry,  and  say  'they  will   not  obey,    lla'gah1 
niver  made  any  attempt  at  resistance  except  on  this  dbcasion!  Hagan 
mdde  no   attenfpf   to   strike   me   until' I   struck  at   him,  and  in 
warding  off  my  blow  he  hit  me  upon  my  wrist. '   After  that  I  clinch- 
ed  th*6  wrench  &nd  pushed  him  back,  ahdhe  fell  upon  the  radk:' 
I  know  that  keepers  haveno  right  to  strike  convicts  e&clpt  in  self-it-  ' 
fence.  -t  I  never  strack  a  convict  before. .  Convict^  hav^  fjXusfd 
to, obey,  me  but  never  clenched  their ffists  to  me.  '  .* 

-'I  had  a  difficulty  with  convict  McMannis  a  short  tinie»prsvi6t»  J 
to  this)  who  refused  to  work.  He  was  sent  to  punishment,  drid  in  • 
leaving  the  shop  he  shook  his  finger  at  me  in  a  threatening  man-  ■ 
ner.' .'  After  this  quarrel,  Hagan  was  taken  to  a  dark  cell'  mkttl* 
agent  Lock  wood  came^  thfen  he  was  taken' out,  hi&head  was  shaved 
and  he  wfas  showered.  Mr.  Andrews  shdwerfcd  him;  I  toAs  presr-  f- 
ent  when  he  was  showered.  I  will  ndt  swear  that  Mr.  Andretii 
gav&  him  no  more  than  three  barrels  of  water  r  * 

Q.  Where  was  the  waler  taken  from  that  heVas  showered.with  7 

.Objeetedito  and  the  question  ovjosruledt  l 

No  officer  but  Mr.  Andrews  showered  htm  to  my  knowledge.    1/ 
saw  Galen  0.  Weed,  a  keeper  from  Smith's  weave  shop,  handing 
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up  water  by  the  bucket  fall,  which  was  turned  into  the  strainer 
in  addition  to  the  stream  which  was  running  from  the  tank.  Ha- 
gan  *ras  also  yoked  for  this  offence  by  Gen.  Lockwood's  order.  I 
Saw  him  yoked.  Isaae  Van  Wart,  a  guard,  a  d  one  of  the  convict* 
helped  screw  him  up  in  the  yoke. 

Gen.  Lockwood,  Mr.  Andrews  and  myself  were  present.  Im- 
mediately after  being  showered  the  yoke  was  put  on  him.  I  do 
not  know  how  long  the  yoke  was  on  him.  He  was  yoked  in  the 
shower-bath  and  taken  to  the  shop  with  the  yoke  on.  He  was  yok- 
ed about  3  o'clock,  and  he  had  the  yoke  on  when  I  left  for  home, 
never  saw  Hagan  after  that  until  to  day.  I  had  not  previously 
told  Hagan  that  I  would  put  him  through  before  Saturday.  I 
told  him  he  was  very  foolish  as  there  was  time  for  him  to  be  pun- 
ished before  Saturday.  I  do  believe  Chat  Hagan  would  have 
•truck  me  if  I  had  not  attempted  to  strike  him.  When  I  first  went 
up  to  him  he  had  not  the  wrench  in  his  hand.  He  did  not  offer  to 
take  up  the  wrench  when  I  first  talked  with  him.  I  then  turned 
round  and  got  my  cane,  he  then  picked  up  the  wrench  and  came 
towards  me.  Hagan  worked  about  two  yards  from  my  desk 
where  I  left  my  cane.  The  cane  I  raised  to  strike  him  with  is  the 
Same  I  now  have  in  court,  hit  a  hickory  cane,  3  feet  long,  1  \ 
inches  thick  at  the  butt,  with  a  brass  and  iron  ferrule,  3  inches  long, 
M  the  small  end. 

Direct,  resumed.— It  was  between  1  and  2  P.  M.  that  I  told 
Hagan  to  count  his  work.  I  do  not  know  his  reason  for  not  count- 
ing the  work.  He  said  he  did  not  know  anything  about  counting 
it  I  told  him  a  second  time  when  he  said  I  could  count  it  my* 
self.  I  told  him  he  knew  the  consequence  of  talking  in  that  way. 
He  then  said  he  did  not  care  a  d— n  for  all  the  officers  and  pun- 
ishments there  was  in  the  prison.  He  then  got  up  on  his  feet, 
I  told  him  to  sit  down.  He  refused.  I  told  him  he  was  foolish. 
Ha  told  me  to  stand  back;  elenchhig  his  fist  and  gritting  his  teeth. 
I  was  1 8  inches  from  him  then.  1 1 u  i  :ied  and  got  my  cane.  I  sup- 
posed he  was  going  to  strike  me.  My  object  was  to  defend  my- 
•  self.  Then  he  picked  up  the  wrench  which  lay  alongside  of 
him.  He  was  three  feet  from  me  when  I  struck  Mm*  He  struck 
about  the  same  time  I  did. 
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Cross-examination  resumed. — Hagan's  work  had  been  changed 
from  task  work  to  day's  work,  which  continued  from  bell  to  bell. 
I  told  the  prisoner  he  must  work  from,  bell  to  bell.  It  was  not  the 
rule  of  the  shop  to  require  the  men  to  count  their  work  who  worked 
from  bell  to  bell.  The  clench  took  place  near  my  desk.  I  made 
this  cqmplaint  against  Hagan  at  the  suggestion  of  Gen.  Lockwood 
and  Mr.  Andrews.  Lockwood  and  Andrews  are  the  same  persons  who 
punished  Hagan  in  the  shower  bath.  I  do  not  know  their  reasons 
for  desiring  this  complaint  to  be -made. 

Direct }  resumed. — Hagan  was  discharged  from  prison  this  morn- 
ing by  expiration  of  his  sentence,  *s  I  learned  from  the  prison 
books.  I  never  saw  any  one  kick  Hagan. 

James  McMahen,a  convict,  called  by  the  prison  officers  and 
sworn.  The  counsel  for  the  prisoner  objected  to  this  witness  on 
the  ground  of  incompetency.  The  counsel  for  the  State  mantain- 
ed  that  although  a  convict  he  was  a  competent  witness  against  a 
convict.  The  Justice  finally  admitted  the  testimony  with  the  un- 
derstanding that,  if  desired,  convicts  might  also  be  called  for  the 
prisoner. 

Q.  Are  you  a  convict  in  the  Sing  Sing  Prison? 

A*  I  am,  and  have  about  a  month  longer  to  stay. 

Q.  Old  you  witness  the  affray  between  Ash  ton  and  Hagan  ? 

A.  I  Did. 

Q.  State  the  circumstances  exactly  as  they  took  plade. 

A.  Hagan  was  sitting  at  his  press  at  work,  when  Mr.  Ashton 
came  tip  and  spoke  to  him.  The  words  I  could  not  hear  for  the 
noise  of  the  machinery,  drums,  wheels,  fcc,  I  worked  2  J  yards 
from  Hagan.  The  words  came  pretty  harsh  from  Ashton,  who 
shook  his  head  in  a  menacing  manner.  When  Ashton  made  a 
motion  with  his  head  and  spoke  pretty  harsh,  Hagan  got  off  his 
seat  and  stood  up.  The  words  then  came  pretty  fast  from  both, 
but  I  could  not  understand  them.    Mr.  Ashton,  with  that,  return- 

» 

ed  to  his  desk,  took  his  club  and  came  back.    When  Hagan  saw 
him  take  his  club  he  turned  round  to  his  bench  and  took  hold  of 
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a  wrench.    When  Ashton  returned  he  up  with  the  club  and  made 
a  full  blow  at  Hagan,  just  with'all  his  faiight.    Hagan  raised  his' 
arm  to  protect  his  head  and  received  the  blow  upon 'his  arm** 
Hagan  then  lifted  the  wrench  and  made  for  Ashton,  but  Ashton 
crowded  him,  got  hold  of  him  and*  got  him  down  against  a  wooden'* 
stand,  Hagan  upon  his  back  and  Ashton  top  of  him,  endeavoring  • 
to  get  the  wrench  away  from  him,  but  could' not  do  it.    Hagan 
while  he  lay  upon  his  back- and  Ashton  on  top  of  him,  -tapped:\ 
Ashton  twice  on  the  head  with  the  wrench.-    Hagau'then  got  up  ' 
in  spite  of  all  Ash  ton. could  do  by  taking  Ashton  by  the  thigh  and 
raising  him.    He  got  Ashton  against  a  bench  and  .then  changed 
his  hold  and  took  Ashton  by  the  foretop.    He  then  tried^  to  tap , 
Ashton  again  with  the  wrench,  but  Ashton  guarded  it  off  with  his 
atm.    The  scuffle  continued  until  they  gpt  to  the.f  ndof  the  beach, 
where  Hagan  got  Ashton  down  and. held  him  by,  the  LtffLr  qf  the 
head.    With  that  Mr.  Ashton . hallooed  murder!  I  then  nan  from, 
my  anvil,  and  goL  hold  of  Hagan,  ami  said  he  should  not  sfcrikb 
him  any  more.    I  was  assisted  by  Thomas  Newell  aconVict,  who'/ 
took  the  wrench  from  hiip.  That  is  all  I  saw  oft  the  matter;  •  I  did  » 
not  hear  Hagan  say  anything  while  they  were  fightiug.  *  If  he 
did  say  anything  I  do  not  recollect  it.    Ashton  said  nothing  but 
murder !  I  never  heard  Hagan  say  that  he  would  kifl  Ashton. 
Upon  my  oath  I  never  heard  Hagan  threaten  Mr+Asktotu  t 

Crttss-cxdwined.- Hagan  did  not  at'^ny  time  give-AshtonsucIi  a 
•  .  as  a  man  would  strike  if  he  intended  to  take  life.  Ashton 
chopped  his  club  when  they  clinched.  Mr.  Ashton  attacked  Ha- 
gan first  with  a  full  blow  of  thfc  club,  .•  When  Ashton  aimed  the  first 
blow  at  Hagan  the  latter  stood  at  his  own  press  where  he  worked;  Ash- 
ton knocked  Hagan  down.  Ashton  was  cqbl  and  collected  when  he 
went  for  hi^  club  and  when  he  first  struck  Hagan,  and  he  retain- * 

ed  so  till  they  got  clenched.         '    "      *      *  •  '     ' 

■'  '       ■  •  ...»  .    »         f  j 

Qj  t Wag  pr  was  not  Mr.  Ashton  "  down  upon"  Hagan  previous 
to  this  affair?  :•      •  . 

•  Objected  to  and  objefction  over-*uted.  •  *  * 

.  A.  Jy*  a  m%n  of  "my  path  I  could  not  say  that  he.  was  down  up- 
on Hagan  .morp  than  uppn  any  other  man,       ,  • '      § 
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;  Thomas  Newell,  a  convict,  called  by  the  Prison  officers  and 
sworn.    Examined  by  A.  Hyatt,  Esq. 

Witness  says  he  was  present  at  the  affray  between  Asbton  and 
Hagan.  First  saw  them  down  about  four  yards  from  wliere  wit- 
ness was  at  work.  Did  not  see  the  commencement,  and  did  not  see 
any  blows  given  by  either  sid%.  Did  not  hear  anything  said  by  either 
of  them.  Never  heard  Hagan  make  anyt  threats  against  Jlshton. 
Never  heard  Hagan  say  anything  about  Ashton  previous  to  the 
fight  or  at  the  time  it  took  place.  When  I  took  the  wrench  from 
Hagan's  hand  he  said,  "  do  not  let  the  keeper  have  it"  When  the 
fight  was  over  Hagan  ran  to  my  firevand  took  out  a  sixteen  pound 
cutter,  and  said  he  would  kill  the  d — n  s — n  of  a  b — h.  I  took 
it  from  him.  Hagan  said  he  did  'not  cate  what- he  done,  thkt  He* 
would  knock  him  in  the  head  He  then  caught  up  a  poker  which 
I  also  took  away  from  him.  Hagan  seemed  like  being  out  of  his 
head  at  that  time. 
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The  Prison  Association  of  New-  York  in  account  with  W.  C.  Gilmm, 

Treasurer, 

Dr. 
1851.    To  cash  paid  for  services,  rent  and  other  expenses  at  the 

office  in  Centre  street; $1,083  42 

"    Paid  for  discharged  convicts, .  301  06 

"    Paid  financial  agents, 408  1 9 

"    Paid  rent  of  the  Home*  for 

Females, 375  00 

"    Paid  treasurer  of  the  female  * 

-      department, 418  60 


—m 


#2,589  27 
Dee.  31.  Balance  to  new  account, 53  38 

$2,642  65 

The  Prison  Association  of  Jfew-  York  in  account  with  W.  C.  Gilman^ 

Treasurer. 

Cr. 
1851 .    By  balance  of  late  Treasurer,  Win. 

Chauncey, Esq., $28  28 

"    Collections  by  F.  W.  Janes,, .     $050  75 
M  «     byJ.W.8chermer- 

horn, 1,788  24 

H              ct     of  sundry  individ- 
uals,...          95  00 

«  "     at  Rev.  Dr.  Potto' 

church, Ill  88 

"  «     at  Rev.  Mr.  Storrs' 

church, 67  50 

"    Returned  by  a  discharged  con- 
vict,  »  1  00 

2,614  57 

•2,642  65 

Bee.  31.  By  balance  on  hand, ..        53  38 

E.  E.  ITtw-Yfk,  D»c,  31, 1851. 

W.  0.  QiiMAt,  TYetuunr. 


AN  ACT 

To  incorporate  the   Prison  Association  of  New- York, 
passed  May  9,  1846,  by  a  two-third  vote. 

The  People  of  the  State  of  New-York,  represented  in  Senate  and 
Assembly  do  enact  as  follows : 

§  1 .  All  such  persons  as  now  are  and  hereafter  shall  become 
members  to  the  said  Association,  pursuant  to  the  constitution 
thereof  shall  and  are  hereby  constituted  a  body  corporate  by  the 
name  of  «  The  Prison  Association  of  New- York,"  and  by  that 
name  have  the  powers  that  by  the  third  title  of  the  eighteenth 
chapter  of  the  first  part  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  are  declared  to 
belong  to  every  corporation ;  and  shall  be  capable  of  purchasing, 
holding,  and  conveying  any  estate,  real  or  personal,  for  the  use 
of  said  corporation :  Provided,  lhat  such  real  estate  shall  never 
exceed  the  yearly  value  of  ten  thousand  dollars  nor  be  applied  to 
any  purposes  other  than  those  for  which  this  corporation  is 
founded. 

§  2.  The  estate  and  concerns  of  said  corporation  shall  be  managed 
and  conducted  by  its  executive  committee,  in  conformity  to  the 
constitution  of  the  said  corporation ;  and  the  following  articles 
that  now  form  the  constitution  of  the  Association  shall  continue 
to  be  the  fundamental  laws  and  constitution  thereof,  subject  to 
alteration  in  the  mode  therein  prescribed. 

Article  L 

The  objects  of  the  Association  shall  be, 

1 .  The  amelioration  of  the  condition  of  prisoners,  whether  de- 
tained for  trial,  or  finally  convicted,  or  as  witnesses : 

2.  The  improvement  of  pripon  discipline,  and  the  government 
of  prisons,  whether  for  cities,  or  counties,  or  States : 
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3-  The  support  and  encouragement  of  reformed  convicts  after 
their  discharge,  by  affording  them  the  means  of  obtaining  an 
honest  livelihood,  and  sustaining  them  in  their  efforts  at  reform. 

Article  II. 

The  officers  of  the  society  shall  be,  a  president,  four  vice-presi- 
dents, a  recording  secretary,  a  corresponding  secretary,  and  a 
treasurer,  and  there  shall  be  the  following  committees,  viz:  a 
finance  committee,  a  committee  on  detentions,  a  committee  on  dis- 
cipline, a  committee  on  discharged  convicts,  and  an  executive 
committee. 

Article  III. 

The  officers  named  in  the  preceding  article  shall  be  ex  officio 
members  of  the  executive  committee,  who  shall  choose  one  of 
•  their  number  to  be  chairman  thereof. 

Article  IV. 

The  executive  committee  shall  meet  once  in  each  month,  and 
keep  regular  minutes  of  their  proceedings.  They  shall  have  a  gen- 
eral superintendence  and  direction  of  the  affairs  of  the  society, 
and  shall  annually  report  to  the  society  all  their  proceedings, 
and  such  jother  matters  as  shall  be  likely  to  advance  the  ends  of 
the  Association. 

Article  V. 

The  society  shall  meet  annually  in  the  city  of  New- York,  at. 
such  time  and  place  as  the  executive  committee  «hall  appoint,  and 
at  such  other  times  as  the  president,  or,  in  his  absence,  one  of  the 
vice  presidents,  shall  designate. 

% 

Article  VI. 

Any  person  contributing  annually  to  the  funds  of  the  Associa- 
tion, shall,  during  such  contribution,  be  a  member  thereof.  A 
contribution  of  five  hundred  dollars  shall  constitute  a  life  patron ; 
a  contribution  of  one  hundred  dollars  an  honoraiy*  member  of 
the  executive  committee  for  life ;  and  a  contribution  of  twenty-five 
dollars  shall  constitute  a  member  of  the  Association  for  life. 
Honoraiy  and  corresponding  members  may  from  time  to  time  be 
appointed  by  the  executive  committee. 


A  female  department  shall  be  formed,  consisting  of  such  females 
*  as  shall  be  selected  by  the  executive  committee,  who  .shall  lave 
.  charge  of  the  interest  and  welfare  of  prisoners  of  their  sex,  under 
sueii  regulations  as  the  executive  committee  shall  adopt. 

Article  VIII. 
The  officers  of  the  Association  shall  be  chosen  annually  at  the 
'  annual  meeting,  a(  which  time  such  persons  may  be  elected  hon- 
orary members  as  shall  have  rendered  essential  service  to  the 
cause  of  prison  discipline. 

Article  IX. 
'  Any  society  having  the  same  objects  in  view  may  become  auxil- 
iary to  this  Association  by  contributing. to  its  funds  and  cooperat- 
ing with  it. 

Article  X. 
The  executive  committee  shall  have  power  to  add  to  any  of  the 
standing  committees  such  persons  as,  in  their  opinion,  may  be  like- 
ly to  promote  the  objects  of  the  society;  and  shall  have  power  to 
fill  any  vacancy  which  may  occur  in  any  of  the  offices  of  the  Asso- 
ciation, intermediate  the  annual  meetings. 

Article  XI. 
■    This  constitution  may  be  amended  by  a  vote  of  the  majority  of 
the  society,at  any  meeting  thereof,  provided  Dotiee  of  the  amend- 
ment has  been  given  at  the  next  preceding  meeting. 

The  officers  elected  for  the  current  year  under  the  constitution 
shall  continue  to  be  the  officers  thereof  until  others  shall  be  duly 
chosen  in  their  places. 

And  it  is  hereby  furter  enacted,  that  no  manager  of  said  society 
shall  receive  any  compensation  for  his  services. 

§3.  The  said  executive  committee  shall  have  power  to  establish 
a  work-house  in  the  county  of  New -York,  and  in  their  discretion 
to  receive  and  take  into  the  work-house  all  such  persons  as  shall 
be  taken  up  and  committed  as  vagrants  or  disorderly  persons,  in 
said  city,  as  the  court  of  general  sessions,  of  the  peace,  or  the 
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court  of  special  sessions,  or  the  Court  of  Oyer  and  Terminer,  in 
said  county,  or  any  police  magistrate,  or  the  commissioner  of  the 
alms-house,  may  deem  proper  objects;  and  the  said  executive 
committee  shall  have  the  same  powers  to  keep,  detain,  employ  and 
govern  the  said  persons,  as  are  now  by  law  conferred  on  the  keep- 
ers of  the  bridewell  or  penitentiary  in  said  city.  - 

§  4.  The  said  executive  committee  may  from  time  to  time  make 
by-laws,  ordinances  and  regulations,  relative  to  the  management 
and  disposition  of  the  estate  and  concerns  of  said  Association,  and 
the  management,  government,  instruction,  discipline,  and  employ- 
ment of  the  persons  so  as  aforesaid  committed  to  the  said  work- 
house, not  contrary  to  law,  as  they  may  deem  proper;  and  may 
appoint  such  officers,  agents  and  servants  as,  they  may  deem  ne- 
cessary to  transact  the  business  of  the  said  Association,  and  may 
designate  their  duties.  And  the  said  executive  committee  shall 
make  an  annual  report  to  the  Legislature,  and  to  the  corporation 
of  the  city  of  New- York,  of  the  number  of  persons  received  by 
them  into  said  work  house,  the  disposition  which  shall  be  made 
of  them  by  instructing  or  employing  them  therein,  the  receipts 
and  expenditures  of  said  executive  committee,  and  generally  all 
such  facts  and  particulars  as  may  exhibit  the  operations  of  the 
said  Association. 

§  5.  The  said  executive  committee  shall  have  power,  during  the 
minority  of  any  of  the  persons  so  committed  to  the  said  work- 
house, to  bind  out  the  said  persons,  so  being  minors  as  aforesaid, 
as  apprentices  or  servants,  with  their  consent,  during  their  minor- 
ity, to  such  persons,  and  at  such  places,  to  learn  such  proper  trades 
and  employments, as  in  their  judgment  will  be  most  conducive  to 
their  reformation  and  amendment,  and  future  benefit  and  advan- 
tage of  such  persons. 

§  6.  The  said  executive  committee,  by  such  committees  as  they 
shall  from  time  to  time  appoint,  shall  have  power,  and  it  shall  be 
their  duty,  to  visit,  inspect  and  examine,  all  the  prisons  in  the 
State,  and  annually  report  to  the  Legislature,  their  state  and  con- 
dition, and  all  such  other  things  in  regard  to  them  as  may  enable 
the  Legislature  to  perfect  their  government  and  discipline.  And 
to  enable  them  to  execute  the  powers  and  perform  the  duties  here* 
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by  grknte*«*d  Append,  tfetpMali  pofefMf  #A«  pftwm  and  in* 
thoritjr  that  by  'the  twenty^tourth*  section  of  tftte  ltd)  tfcapfer 
third,  part  fourth  of  the  Revised  Statues,  aw  vested  in  the  laspee* 
tors  of  county  prisons.;  and  the  duties  of  the  keepers  of  each 
prison  that  they:  may  examine,  shall  be  the  same  in  relation  to  them 
as  in  the  section  aforesaid  are  imposed  on  the  keepers  of  such  pris* 
ons  in  relation  to  the  Inspectors  thereof;  Provided,  that  no'  such 
examination  or  inspection  of  any  prison  shall  be  made  until  an 
order  for  that  purpose,  to  be  granted  f>y  the  Chancellor  of  this 
State,  or  one  of  the  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court,  6r4>y  a  Vice 
Chancellor  or  Circuit  Judge,  or  by  the  first  Judge  of  the  county 
in  which  the  prison  to  be  examined  shall  be  situate,  shall  first 
have  been  had  and  obtained,  which  order  shall  specify  the  n*me 
of  the  prison  to  be  examined,  the  names  qf  the  persons,  members 
of  the  said  Association,  by  whom  the  examination  is  to  be  made, 
and  the  time  within  which  the  same  must  be  concluded. 

8tate  or  New  toxx, 
hi  StMte,  May  8, 1846. 

This  bill  having  been  read  the  third  time,  two  thirds  of  all  Hie 
members  elected  to  the  Senate  voting  in  favor  thereof, 
Resolved,  That  the  bill  do  pass. 
By  order  of  the  Senate. 

A.  GARDINER,  President, 

State  of  New- York, 
In  Assembly,  April  24,  1846 

This  bill  having  !*een  read  the  third  time,  and  two  thirds  of  all 
the  members  elected  to  the  Assembly  voting  in  favor  thereof. 
Resolved,  That  the  bill  do  pass. 
By  order  of  the  Assembly. 

WM.  C.  CHAIN,  Speaker. 

Approved  this  9th  day  of  May,  1846. 

SILAS  WRIGHT. 

State  of  New-Yomc,       } 
Secretaires  office.  j 

I  have  compared  the  preceding  with  an  original  law  on  file  in 

this  office,  and  do  certify  that  the  same  is  a  correct  transcript  there 

from,  and  of  the  whole  of  said  original. 
[Assembly,  No.  122.  J  4 


.In  (ntlpw  ^<wpfrj»hars  .huroato  aforal  tb**ta)  of  thl* 
tffio*.  At  tk*  city  of  Albany,  the  fifteenth  day  of  May,  in  the  year 
gf  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  forty-six. 

AJM2H'I>  CAMPBELL, 

Dtp.  Sec.  of  Stat*. 

Revised  JStatues, Part  lV7.Chdp.  3,  Title  1. 
§  24.  It  shall  be  the /duty  of  the  keepers  of  each  of  the  said 
prisons  to  admit  the  said  Inspectors,  or  any  one  of  them,  into  every 
part  of  such  prison;  to  exhibit  to  them,  on  demand,  all  the  books, 
papers,  documents  aud  accounts  pertaining  to  the  prison,  or  to  tha 
persons  confined  therein;  and  to  render  them  every  other  facility 
In  their  power  to  enable  them  to  discharge  the  duties  above  pre- 
scribed. And  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  the  necessary  informs- 
tion,  to  enable  them  to  make  such  report  as  is  above  required,  the 
6aid  inspectors  shall  have  power  to  examine  on  oath,  to  be  admin- 
istered by  either  of  the  said  Inspectors,  any  of  the  officers  of  the 
said  prisons,  And  to  converse  with  any  of  the  prisoners  cohfined 
therein,  without  the  presenee  of  the  keepers  thereof  or  any  of 
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BY-LAWS. 


I.  There  shall  be  a  stated  meeting  of  the  executive  committee 
on  the  fourth  Monday  of  each  month;  and  a  special  meeting  shall 
bo  held  at  any  time,  on  the  requisition  of  either  of  the  standing 
committees,  or  the  chairman  of  the  executive  committee,  or  chair- 
man  of  any-standing  committee. 

II.  At  every  meeting  of  the  executive  committee,  stated  or  spe- 
cial, the  attendance  of  seven  members  shall  be  necessary  to  con* 
stitnte  a  quorum. 


m.  The 
follows: 


order  of  business  at  every  stated  meeting  shall  be  as 


L  The  reading  and  adoption  of  the  minutes  of  the  last  prece- 
ding meeting. 

1     2/  Reports  from  the  standing  committees  in  the  order  in 
which  they  are  named  in  the  constitution  of  the  Society. 

3.  Reports,  from  female  department. 

4.  Report  from  corresponding  secretary. 

5.  Reports  from  special  coqujiittees:   -  ... 
v    .  6.  Moiions^and  resolutions:        ~ 

•  *  • 

'  Th*  business  first  in  order  at  a  special  meeting  shall  be  the  sub- 
ject for  the  consideration  of  which  the  meeting  sh^U  have  been 
called;  and  no  other  subject  shall  be  brought  before  the  meeting, 
except  with  the  consent  of  a.  majority  ef  the  members  present. 

.  IV.  The  chairman  shall  nominate  and  appoint  all  special  com- 
mittees; and  to  person  nominated  by  him  shall  be ,  excuse^  unless 
upon  TeaMfcfe;  Assigned  by  him,  that  shall  be  approved  by  the  meet* 
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ingj  bat  a  chairman  pro  tern,  shall  not  hare  such  power,  unless 

authorized  by  the  meeting. 

V.  The  chairman  shall  decide  all  questions  of  order,  subject  to 
an  appeal;  and  the  rules  of  order  shall  be  the  same,  so  far  as  they 
are  applicable,  as  those  of  the  House  of  Assembly  of  the  Legisla- 
ture of  New- York. 

VI.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  finance  committee  : 

1.  To  receive  and  pay  over  to  the  treasurer  of  the  society  all 
moneys  received,  either  as  donations  or  for  memberships. 

2.  To  audit,  an<l  direct  the  payment  of 'all  bills  against  the 
Society  in  such  manner  and  form  as  they  shall  direct;  but 
no  bill  shall  bqjgaid  by  the  treasurer,  unless  approved  by 
the  committee  and  countersigned  by  the  chairman  thereof, 

3.  *To  invest  and  control  the  surplus  moneys  of  the  society, 
under  the  authority  of  the  executive  committee. 

4.  To  have  power,  under  the  same  authority,  to  employ  one 
or  more  agents  to  obtain  members  and  collect  subscriptions 
to  the  Society ;  and  it  shall  be  their  duty  to  make  a  report, 
at  each  monthly  meeting,  of  their  proceedings  and  those 
of  their  agents. 

6.  To  annually  examine  and  report  upon  the  treasurer's  ac- 
counts, and  to  audit  the  same. 

VII.  The  following  shall  be  the  duties  of  the  committee  on 
detentions: 

1.  To  inquire  into  the  causes  of  commitment  of  all  persons 
detained  for  trial,  or  as  witnesses,  in  any  ofthe  prisons  of 
the  cities  of  New-York  and  Brooklyn,  and  to  adopt  proper 
"    '     measures  for  procuring  the  discharge  of  such  as  shall  ap- 
pear to  be  entitled  thereto. 

ft.  To  visit  frequently  the  prisons  under  their  charge,  and  to 
endeavor  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  ^prisoners,  by 
training  thegi  to  habits  of  cleanliness  and  exercise;  by  se- 

*  curing  to  them  comfortable  accommodations,  having  *  re- 

•  « 


gaud  to  apace,  light  «4  Sampemtos;  by  proemriny  for  them 
suitable  employment}  by  providing  them  with  books,  or 
other  means  of  mental  occupation;  by  securing  snoh  a  sepa- 
ration and  classification  as  shall  preserve  the  young,  the  in* 
nocent,  and  theless  hardened,  from  the  contaminating  in- 
tercourse of  the  more  depraved;  by  obtaining  for  them 
•  fcttiest  and  able  legal  advioe;  and  generally,  by  bringing  all 
.  practical,  moral,  .and  religions  influence  to  operate  upon 
their  minds. 

VIII.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  committee  on  discharged  con- 
victs. 

1 .  Under  the  authority  of  the  executive '  committee,  to  em- 
ploy an  agent  for  the  relief,  and  aid  of  discharged  convicts, 
and  for  the  performance  of  its  daily  routine  of  duties;  whose 
place  of  business  shall  be  at  .the  general  office  of  the  Ajt 

sociation. 

2.  To  keep  a  record  of  all  commitments  to  our  State  prisons, 
and  New-York  and  Kings  county  prisons,  of  the  crime  oi 
which  each  person  was  convicted,  of  the  date  of  his  com: 
mitment  and  discharge,  and  all  other  important  information 
thereto  appertaining. 

3.  To  open  a  correspondence  with  the  prison  agents  or  su- 
perintendents, relative  to  the  character  and  trades  of  pris- 
oners, and  to  ascertain  previous  to  the  discharge  of  e%ch 
prisoner,  his  feelings,  views  and  capabilities,  with  a  view 
to  making  the  best  arrangements  lor  his  future .  employ* 

,   ment. 

4.  To  keep  a  record  of  all  persons  who  will  employ  dischar- 
ged prisoners,  and  of  their  several  occupations;  to  procure 
employment  for  prisoners  applying  therefor,  as  seems  best 
adapted  to  the  capacity  of  each;  to  hold  a  correspondence 
with  employers,  to  keep  a  record  of  the  behavior  and  pros- 
pects of  tljose  for  whom  places  are  obtained,  that  they  may 
be  sustained  and  encouraged  with  the  idea  that  a  continual 
friendly  interest  is  felt  for  them. 

6.  W  endeavor  to  procure  suitable  boarding  places  for  the 
discharged  prisoners,  where  they  wilT  not  he  tipoeed  to 


Gompting  infloMefee;  taking  eare  net  to  hate  more  than 
one  in*  place,  when  ft  ean  be  avoided. 

*ft.  To  see  that  the  prisoners  are  provided  with  suitable,  cloth- 
ing,  of  a  kind  that  will  not  attract  attention,  and  point 
th&n  out  as  convicts. 

IX*  The  genetal  duty  of  the  committee  on  prison  discipline 
shall  be  supervision  of  the  internal  organisation  and  management 
of  the  prisons  in  which  convicts  are  confined,  embracing  the  moral 
and  physical  influences  to  be  exerted  on  the  prisoners  during 
their  confinement. 

This  duty  shall  be  comprised  under  the  following  general  heads : 

Health.  Under  which  shall  be  included  diet,  dress,  cleanliness, 
warming  of  prisons,  ventilation,  exercise,  modes  of  employment, 
insanity,  and  medical  treatment  generally. 

Reformation.  Including  the  classification  of  .prisoners  according  * 
to  age,  sex,  physical  condition,  character  and  numbers;  instruc- 
tion, religious  and  ordinary;  moral  treatment,  isolation  and  inter- 
course;  rewards  and  punishments;  the  visitation  of  friends,  and 
pardons. 

Financial  system.  Embracing  convict  labor,  prison  revenues 
and  expenses, 

* 
Administration  and  supervision.  Comprising  the  mode  of  appoint- 
ing officers,  their  qualifications,  duties,  abuse  of  their  powers,  and 
the  internal  police  regulations  of  prisons. 

Comparison  of  prison  systems  and  reforms.  Including  the  collec- 
tion of  works  and  reports,  correspondence  with  other  societies, 
superintendence  of  prisons,,  and  persons  interested  in  prison  dis- 
cipline. The  collection  of  statistics,  and  their  publication  under 
the  order  of  the  Association. 

Visitation.  The  visitfng  of  State,  county,  and  city  prisons  inclu- 
ding houses  of  reformation  of  juvenile  delinquents,  at  such  peri- 
ods and  in  such  manner  as  the  committee  may  from  time  to  time 
determine.,  ,.  V 
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X.  Each  standing  committee  shall  h^ve  power  to  appoint  its 
own  chairman  and  secretary ,  and  to  divide  itself  into  as  many 
sub-committees  as  it  may  deem  proper;  and  each  committee  shall 
make  a  report  of  its  proceedings%at  each  stated  meetirfg  of  the 
Executive  committee. 

••  XI;  The  retarding  se&fe&ty  shall' be' the  secretary  of  the  execu- 
tive committee,  and  it  shall  be  his  duty  to  keep  the  minutes  of 
the  proceedings  of  the  committee,  to  record  thenf  in  a  book  to-be 
provided  for.  that  purpose,  and  to  give  due  notice  of  all  meeting* 
of  the  committee,    . 

XII.  I.  The  standing -committees  shall  meet  in  their  order,  on 
the  Wednesday,  Thursday,  Friday  and  Saturday  of  the 
week  preceding  tfce. regular, meeting  of  the  executive-corn* 
mittee;  and  the  recording  secretary  shall  give  due  notice, 
thereof. 

'  2.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  each  standing  committee  to  report 
to  each  monthly  meeting  of  the  executive  committee  the 
number  of  meetings  held,  and  the  names  of  the  members 
attending  at  each. 

XIII.  If  it  shall  appear  from  the  report  of  afcjr  standing  com-' 
miftee,  that  any  member  has  not  attended  any  one  of  tl^ese  meet- 
Uigs  during  the  preceding  three  months,  the  member  sd  neglecting 
to  attend  shall,  if  no  satisfactory  excuse  be  offered,  be  deemed  to 
have  resigned  as  a  member  of  such  committee,  and  the  executive 
committee  may  proceed  to  appoint  another  in  his  place. 

XIV.  No  person  shall  be  added  as  a  member  to  any  of  the  stand- ' 
ing  committees  unless  the  committee  to  which  he  is  to  be  added 
shall  have  reported  his  name  at  a  preceding  meeting  of  the  execu- 
tive committee,  and  shall  have  stated  that  the  member  so  propo- 
sed has  consented  to  serve.  No  person,  so  proposed,  shall  be  elec- 
ted as  a  member  unless  by  the  votes  of  two-thirds  of  all  the  mem- 
bers present;  and  every  such  election  shall  be  made  by  ballot, 
unless  by  unanimous  consent  the  ballbt  be  dispensed  witk. 


M    '  [ 

XV.  Tto»  shall  to  a  Ifrihy  i  ■nfWii  «T  l«ttrt  for  Ike  fo* 
male  department,  the  members  of  which  shall  «be  selected  by  the 

executive  committee,  and  shall  have  charge  of  the  interests  and 
welfare  of  persons  of  their  own  sex,  under  such  regulations  as 
the  executive  committee  may  prescribe,  or  they  themselves,  with 
the  approbation  of  the  executive  committee,  may  adopt.  Such 
committee  shall  have  power  to  elect  its  own  officers,  and,  when 
organized,  f hall  be  placed  in  all  respects  on  the  same  footing  as 
the  other  standing  committees  of  the  *g*$utive  committee,  in  rda* 
tion  to  the  increase  of  their  numbers. 

XVI.  The  corresponding  secretary  shall  conduct  the  correspon- 
dence of  the  executive  committee,  and  of  each  of  the  standing 
committees  when  required,  and  shall  report  the  same  at  each  sta- 
ted meeting  of  the  committee,  and  shall  record  the  same  in  books 
to  be  procured  for  that  purpose. 

# 

XVII.  The  president,  chairman  of  the  executive  committee 
and  the  corresponding  secretary,  shall  be  members,  ex  officio,  of 
all  the  standing  committees. 

r 

XVIII.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  treasurer  to  keep  safely  all 
moneys  deposited  with  him  by  the  finance  committee,  to  pay  over 
the  same  in  such  manner,  and  at  such  time  as  the  finance  com- 
mittee shall  direct,  and  to  give  such  security  for  the  faithful  dis- 
charge of 'Ms*  dwty^s  that  committee  shall  require* 

XIX.  No  alterations  in  these  by-laws  shall  be  made,  except  a 
notice  of  the  proposed  amendment  shall  have  been  given  at  a 
previous  meeting  of  the  executive  committee. 
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No.  124. 


IN  ASSEMBLY,  MAE.  8, 


REPORT 

Of  the  Comptroller  in  answer  to  resolution 
'  Assembly. 

Comftroixer's  Offi 
Albany y  February,  14,  1 

to  the:  honorable,  THE  ASSEMBLY : 

« 

The  Comptroller  acknowledges  the  receipt  of  two  refoli 
your  honorable  body,  which  are  hereto  annexed,  and  whic 
convenient  reference  are  numbered  1  and  2. 

No.  1. 

In  Assembly,  January  U 
On  motion  of  Mr.  Freer  : 

Resolved,  That  the  Comptroller  be  respectfully  requestc 
municate  to  the  House  his  reasons  for  refusing  to  refund  to 
the  amount  advanced  by  said  Clerk  for  postage  stamps  foi 
of  this  House,  under  a  resolution  adopted  by  said  House 
continues  to  pay  the  postage  on  papers  sent  by  members  und 
lar  resolution  adopted  by  said  House. 

By  order.  R.  U.  SHERMAN, 

No.  2. 

In  Assembly,  Jan.  28 
Resolved,  That  the  comptroller  be  respectfully  requestec 
moniotto  to  this  House  his  reasons  for  refusing  to  pay  tl 
(Assembly,  No.  1*4.]  1 
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postage  of  members  of  tie  Legislature,  whTTe  lie  continues  to  pay 
the  private  postage  of  the  State  Officers  and  their  families  as  well 
as  that  of  the  clerks  in  tbt  State  offices. 

By  order.  IL  U.  SHERMAN,  Clerk. 

The  Comptroller  indulges  the  hope  that  the  delay  in  his  response  to 
these  resolutions  has  not  been  followed  by  any  serious  injury  to  the 
publio  interests,  tr  ineontenience  to  the  aoembers  of  your  honorable 
body.  His  apology  for  the  delay  is  the  pressure  of  other  official 
duties;  It  is  proper  to  state  in  reference  to  resolution  No.  1,  that  be 
has  experienced  some  embarrassment  as  to  the  necessity  of  a  response 
thereto,  from  the  fact,  that  he  is  not  entirely  certain  whether  the 
honorable  the  Assembly  had  formall}  passed  or  acted  upon  it. , 

It  will  be  observed  by  your  honorable  body,  that  it  is  formally  and 
duly  authenticated  by  the  certificate  of  the  Clark  of  the  Assembly  ; 
And  it  was  the  usual  mode  of  making,  such  communications  to  him. 
It  has,  therefore,  the  official  sanction  of  the  .honorable  the  Assembly, 
so  far  as  the  Comptroller  is  concerned  ;  and  although  he  is  bound 
to  s^y^that  he  was  informed  unofficially,  that  the  resolution  was 
merely  offered  and  laid  on  the  table  ;  still  he  is  not  at  liberty,  in  his 
opinion,  to  disregard  the  offiftal  records  of  the .  honorable  the  As- 
sembly, however  improperly  or  inadvertently  the  same  have  been  so 
H*4e  «&4j*l« 

Resolution  No.  1,  requests  th*  Comptroller  "  to  commepkaU  bis 
reasons  for  refusing  to  refund  to  its  clerk,  such  sum  or  sums  of 
money,  as  the  said  clerk  had  advanced  for  postage  stamps  delivered 
to  members  under  a  resolution  adopted  by  the  House  ;  while  be  con- 
tinues to  pay  ihe*  postage  on  papers,  sent  by  members  nncer  a  simi- 
lar resolution."  The  Comptroller  respectfully  submits  to  the  honor- 
able the  Assembly,  together  it  would  npt  have  been  more  in  accordance 
with  the  usual  coortefy  between  the  honorable  the  Assembly  and  this 
office,  to  ascertain  first,  the  fact,  whether  the  thing  had  been  done  by 
the  Comptroller,  before  demanding  u reasons"  for  refusing  to  do  it. 
And  be  is  met  at  the  cutset  by  great  embarrassment  in  responding  to 
resolution  No.  1,  because  it  assumes  two  things  as  true,  and  asks 
the  "  reasons  "  for  not  doing  the  one,  while  he  does  the  other,  when 
in  point  of  fact  he  has  not  refused  to  do  the  one  thing,  nor  has  he 
done  the  other.  He  has  not  refused  to  refund  to  the  clerk  any  money 
which  he  has.  a4vafte*d  for  "postage  stamps"  for  members,  nor 
hat  he  paid,  or  in  the  taagiagfe  of  resoletion  No.  1>  "  Mnttoed  " 
t*  pay  ifce  portage  on  newepftpers  sent  by  tnembeft  under  edy  vesola* 


clerk  cm  advanced  any  tiring  "  for  pajttge  stamps,'*  fin*  the  uu  of 
honorable  members  of- the  Assembly.  What  be  does  know  upon 
the  subject  of  "  postage  stamps,"  ami  other  "  ttontingeuciea,"  said  *y 
the  clerk  to  be  required  for  tbe  honorable  the  Assembly, »  n»  follow*, 
taken  from  an  official  record  of  tbe  alerts  of  tbe  ioaortbk  tfee  As- 
■erahly,  on  file  in  this  emu,  and  which  ho  submits,  for  the  inA>AM- 
tie*  of  the  honorable  the  Assembly. 

On  the  13th  January,  uit,  the  elerk  presented  to  the  ContptreBer 
an  *  estimate,'  (  as  is  usual  at  the  wotae*K*ment  of  a  session  «|* 
tbe  Legislature  )  of  what  money  he  required  to  meet  the  then  '  con- 
tingent expenses*  of  the  honorable  the  Assscnbly- 

In  this  estimate  m  the  following  irpecifieatinst  of  rteau,  an»ngit 


To  pay  for  postage  stamps  (see*resolntien  C.)--— $4Q0 

newspapers  "  D.— •-. —    1£QQ 

pocket  knives        "  E. -.*-.     600 

Accompanying  this  'estimate'  were  resolutions  C.  D.  and  E.  Reso- 
lution C.  is  as  follows  :  "  In  Assembly,  January  8,  1852.  Resolved, 
That  tba  clerk  be  directed  to  procure  and  pay  for  out  of  the  contin- 
gent fund,  one  hundred  postage  stamps,  for  the  use  of  each  member," 
Resolutions  D.  and  E.  were  the  usual  ones  directing  tbe  clerk  t* 
furnish  newspapers  not  exceeding  the  cost  of  four  daily  papers,  and 
pen  knives  for  each  member  and  officer  of  the  House. 

When  this  "  estimate  "  and  these  resolutions  were  presented  to 
tbe  Comptroller,  he  informed  the  clerk  that  he  could  not  and  should 
not  sanction  tbe  use  of  the  public  money  to  pay  for  *  postage  stamps  " 
for  members  of  the  Assembly,  and  he  accordingly  struck  out  of  the 
"  estimate  "  tbe  item  of  $400  for  that  object,  and  tbe  clerk  received 
the  balance  of  bis  "  estimate  "  to  be  accounted  for  to  the  Comptrol- 
ler at  the  expiration  of  the  session,  according  to  imo.  Tee  Comp- 
troller expressly  reserving  all  objections  to  the  account  ef  the  clerk, 
until  it  was  presented  for  audit  at  this  department. 

Now,  whether  tbe  clerk  did  "  procure "  one  hundred  postage 
stamps  for  each  member  of  tbe  Assembly,  under  tbe  resolution  of 
the  8th  January,  and  whether  he  paid  for  such  stamps,  tbe  Comp- 
troller has  no  knowledge,  officially  or  otherwise.    It  is  entirely  oer- 
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tain  that  the  Clerk  tad  bo  "contingent  fund99  at  that  time,  or  at  any 
'time  from  which  he  could  pay  for  such  stamps;  and  the  Comptroller 
"therefore  most  respectfully  submits,  that  the  honorable  the  Assembly 
labored  tinder  great  misapprehensions  of  the  facts  when  they  "  ussum- 
jed"  in  resolution  No  1  that  be  had  "  refused1'  to  refund  to  their  Clerk, 
any  amount  advanced  by  him  for  "  postage  stamps."  In  reference  to 
that  branch  of  resolution  No.  1  which  assumes  that  the  Comptroller 
pays,  or  will  pay  for  postage  on  "  papers"  sent  by  members,  he  mere* 
ly  says  that  when  he  is  called  upon  to  audit  any  such  account,  he 
will  pay  it  as  he  will  pay  every  demand  upon  the  treasury,  provided 
be  .finds  authority  of  law  for  doing  so. 

But  while  the  Comptroller  denies  the  right  of  the  honorable  the 
Assembly  to  ask  him  the  reasons  for  his  official  acts  in  any  case,  it 
feeing  his  doty  to  act,  and  to  communicate  what  be  has  done,  and 
not  his  "  reasons  "  for  what  he  does,  and  especially  to  give  bis  rea- 
sons for  a  thing  which  he  has  not  done  ;  he  with  great  pleasure 
writes  all  question  of  right  in  tbfs  instance,  and  submits  the  fol- 
lowing "  reasons  "  to  the  honorable  the  Assembly,  why  he  cannot 
pay  for  one  hundred  or  any  other  number  of  "  postage  stamps," 
furnished  for  the  use  of  the  members  of  the  Assembly. 

L  "  Postage  stamps,"  although  not  "  coin  "  or  "  bank  bills,"  are 
u  currency  ; "  each  stamp  has  a  fixed  determinate  value  of  "  three 
cents  ;"  passes  from  band  to  hand  in  payment  for  any  demand  for 
that  sum  ;  is  received  daily  at  the  Treasury  as  change  ;  and  they 
tre  usually  regarded  as  money  for  all  practical  uses. 

2.  One  hundred  "  postage  stamps  "  for  each  member,  which,  by 
their  resolution,  the  Assembly  directed  the  clerk  to  procure,  are 
equivalent  to  three  dollars  in  money,  taken  from  the  Treasury,  for 
each  member  of  the  honorable  the  Assembly,  over  and  above  their 
per  diem  allowance  and  travel  fees. 

3.  Section  6,  article  3,  of  the  Constitution  of  the  State  provides 
that  "  the  members  of  the  Legislature  shall  receive  for  their  services 
a  sum  not  exceeding  three  dollars  a  day,  from  the  commencement  of 
the  session  ;  but  not  to  exceed  in  the  aggregate  three  hundred  dol- 
lars for  per  diem  allowance,  together  with  one  dollar  for  every  ten 
miles'  travel,  going  and  returning  from  the  place  of  meeting,  on  the 
most  usual  routes." 

These  "  reasons"  or  rather  this  "  reason  "  that  the  Constitutor  for- 
bids to  the  members  of  the  Assembly  the    appropriation   of  three 
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dollar*  In  "  pbftftge  ttmp* -H  beyond  tbctr  constitutional  pay,  feu, 
and  will  justify  the  present  incumbent  of  the  office  of  the  Comp- 
troller in  refusing  to  refund  to  the  clerk  any  money  he  may  advance 
for  "  postage  stamps  "  for  members  of  the  present  Assembly,  and  will 
prevent  him  from  paying  any  claim  against  the  treasury  for  such  a 
use  of  the  public  money. 

The  Comptroller  indulges  the  confident  hope  that  the  honorable 
the  Assembly  wil  see  and  appreeiate  the  force  of  the  "  reasons " 
above  assigned,  and  he  is  the  more  assured  of  tbis,  from  the  fact 
that  the  public  papers  recently  announced  the  gratifying  intelligence 
that  each  member  actuated  by  a  patriotic  devotion  to  the  Constitu- 
tion, had  promptly  returned  to  the  clerk  the  u  postage  stamps  "  not 
used,  and  paid  him  for  such  as  were  used. 

r 

Resolution  No.  2  is  cognate  t*  Ho*  1,  but  extends  the  range  for 
"  reasons"  much  broader,  anJ  requires  from  the  Comptroller  a  spe- 
cific response.  It  presents,  however,  in  the  outset,  the  same  embar- 
rassing feature  which  made  a  reply  to  No.  1  quite  difficult  It  as- 
tumes  what  is  in  no  respect  true,  viz:  that  the  Comptroller  has 
refuted  to  pay  tLe  official  postage  of  members  of  the  Legislature, 
while  he  continues  to  pay  the  private  portage  of  state  officer*  and 
their /amities,  as  well  as  that  of  the  clerks  in  the  state  offices ,  and 
then  respectfully  asks  his  "  reasons  "  for  these  things. 

The  Comptroller  out  of  respect  to  the  honorable  the  Assembly; 
will  not  assume  that  that  body  in  their  "  assumption  "  as  to  what 
he  has  done,  has  acted  without  any  reliable  or  proper  information  of 
the  fact;  but  he  is  constrianed  to  say  that  such  an  assumption,  com- 
ing from  a  co-ordinate  branch  of  the  government,  imputing  an  impro- 
per, if  not  criminal  act,  tp  a  public  officer,  should  not  be  put  forth  with* 
out  some  evidence  of  its  truth;  and  he  respectfully  asks  the  honorable 
.the  Assembly  for  the  evidence,  either  proper  or  improper,  upon  which 
they  assume  to  charge  that  he  refused  to  do  the  one  thing,  or  did  the 
other  thing  mentioned  in  resolution  No.  2.  He  distinctly  and  une- 
quivocally asserts  that  he  did  not,  and  has  not,  refused  to  pay  the 
official  postage  of  members,  or  that  he  has  paid  the  private  postage 
of  the  State  officers  and  their  families  or  their  clerks  or  any  or  either 
-of  them.    He  has  not  and  will  not  do  any  such  thing 

The  Comptroller  has  never  yet  been  called  upon  to  pay  the  official 
postage  of  members  of  the  Legislature,  and  therefore  he  has  not  re- 
fused to  do  it;  but  the  Comptroller  is  bound  to  inform  the  honorable 
the  Assembly,  that  unless  he  find  some  warrant  in  the  Constitution 


and  laws  pawd  in  obedience  thereto,  for  paying  the "  official  port* 
age"  of  members,  such  a  charge  against  the  treasury  will  not  bo 
audited  by  him. 

The  Comptroller  might  hero  close  his  rtplj  to  thooe  resolution*, 
but  there  are  soma  general  "  reasons9'  not  yet  adverted  to,  which  have 
influenced  him  in  declining  to  pay,  or  allow  to  be  paid  by  the  clerk 
of  tbe  honorable  the  Assembly,  from  what  ia  called  the  "  contingent 
taxi"  of  that  body,  certain  claim*  made  thereon  by  resolution*  of  the 
honorable  the  Assembly,  and  which  ia  justice  to  himself,  ho  feds 
compelled  and  authorized  to  state* 


The  Comptroller  takes  occasion  iathe  outset,  to  inform  the  honor* 
able  the  Assembly;  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  "  contingent 
fund  of  the  Assembly "  known  to  this  department  The  "contingent 
fund"  a*  it  ia  called,  ia  a  simple  appropriation  of  certain  sumo  on 
each  year  to  pay  the  "  contingent  expense*"  of  the  Legislature,  and 
jta  expenditure  is  regulated  by  law,  and  not  by  the  mere  volition  of 
the  Assembly;  it  has  no  separate  and  distinct  existence  from  the  Geo*, 
oral  Fund,  of  the  State,  froip  which  all  expenses  of  the  government 
are  paid*  it  is  not  a  bottomless  appropriate,  although  the  drafts  up* 
on.  it  in  the  shape  of  resolutions,  would  assume  it  to  be  so.  In  vol. 
1,  page  168,  sec.  11,  12,  and  13,  of  the  3d  edition  ot  the  Revised 
Statutes,  the  honorable  the  Assembly  will  find  all  the  provisions  of 
law  known  to  the  Comptroller  in  relation  to  this  "  contingent  fund. 


ft 


Section  11,  provides,  that  the  moneys  required  to  provide 
for  the  Senate  and  Assembly  aad  stationery,  firewood,  and  other  ar- 
ticle* for  the  use  of  the  Legislature  or  of  either  house,  and  to  defray 
the  contingent  expenses  of  each  house%  shall  is  paid  out  of  the 
treasury  and  the  Cokftboller  shall,  /rem  time  to  time,  cause  suck 
advances  to  be  mods  to  the  clerks  qf  the  Senate  and  .&s$mbly>  m 
they  shall  *ho%*  to  his  satisfaction  to  be  necessary  for  those  purpose* 
or  either  of  thewu 

m 

Sec.  12  directs  that  all  purchases  of  furniture,  stationery,  firewood 
and  other  articles  for  the  use  of  the  Legislature,  or  of  either  house, 
shall  be  made  by  the  clerk  of  the  respective  houses,  under  the  di~ 
rection  of  the  Comptroller,  and  shall  be  subject  to  his  approbation* 

In  1842,  the  Legislature  changed  the  provision  in  Sec  12,  as  to 
fuel  and  stationery^  by  requiring  the  Comptroller  to  purchase  the 
same  on  sealed  proposals. 
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An*  13  ttqtfiree  the  ekfrltof  eadk  bduee,  to  *oco»tft  t*  &*  Compr 
troUer  at  the  end  of  each  session,  for  all  moneys  iieceijrtf  by  thflfcf 
and  they  must  furnish  satisfactory  vouchers,  that  their  accounts  at* 
soiree*  and  rammoU*. 

»  • 

A  "  contl ogent  fund  "  aa  the  Comptroller  understand*  the  words* 
means  a  fund  provided  to  meet  an  "  emergency."  Webster  (who 
by  the  act  of  the  Legislature  of  J  851,  chap. — of  the  laws  of  that 
year,  is  made  a  good  authority)  defines  "  contingent "  to  mean 
"  casual,  accidental,  coming  by  chance.'*  I  propose  to  trtoe  the 
history  and  piogiess  6f  this  "  casual,  accidental  chance,"  feud  ee 
more  properly!  these  "  contingent "  expenses  of  the  Assembly,  fot  * 
few  years,  to  shaw  what  it  was,  and  whet  it  new  is,  or  is  sought  to 
be  made,  by  resolution,  aid  not  by  laws,  passed  in  obedienoe  to  eon* 

stitutional   provisions. 

• 

Prior  to  the  change  made  by  the  law  of  1842  above  refered  to, 
the  clerks  of  the  Senate  and  Assembly  furnished  and  provided  tta- 
H&ntry  and  fmlf  in  addition  to  all  the  other  expenditures  of  both 
branches  of  the  Legislature,  as  appears  by  the  provisions  of  the  JUr 
vised  Statutes,  before  cited.  A  statement  of  the  amount  for.  the 
years  1837*38, 39,  40, 41.  and  43,  drawn  firttn  the  tieaeory  far  41* 
these  purposes  for  the  Assembly,  is  subjoined* 

la  1837 *--.-.  #7^595  76 

1888 * - 8,827  74 

1839 * t..     9,426  30 

1840 -— - - •—•     9,«Q0  00 

1841 -v 12,775  O0 

1842-. •—• *— - 7,423  36 

Of  these  items,  at  least  two-thirds,  were  disbursed  for  stationery  % 
znd/uelf  leaving  an  average  of  about  $3,000  per  annum  for  expen- 
ses paid  from  the  so  called  "  contingent  fund  "  for  other  purposes. 

From  1842  to  1848,  the  sum  drawn  from^the  Treasury  for  the  con* 
tingent  expenses  of  the  Assembly  were  about  #4,000  in  each  yearA 
In  1849,  the  drain  by  resolution  commenced,. and  the  amount  swel- 
led up  from  $6,850,  in  1849,  to  #23,320  in  185L  ,  Add  to  these 
the  sums  for  stationery  and  fuel  in  each  year,  (which  cannot  be  pre- 
cisely stated,  as  the  stationery  and  fuel  for  all  the  public  offices  is 
now  purchased  together,)  estimated,  however,  at  #5,000  per  annum 
and  the  honorable  the  Assembly  will  see  how  this  miscalled  "  con- 
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Hngent H  Ami  bis  grown  to  be  the  pack  bone  of  all 
which  could  hot  be  charged  upon  or  paid  from  any  other  source. 
From  a  simple  "change  or  casual"  resource,  designed  to  meet  ex- 
penses of  the  Assembly,  which  could  not  wait  the  regular  process  of 
a  law,  passed  through  all  the  forms  of  legislation,  for  payment,  it 
has  been  resorted  to  for  the  payment  of  every  species  of  legislative 
expenditure,  not  excepting  even  the  constitutional  per  diem  allowance 
of  the  members* 

Pen  knives,  books,  newspapers,  pay  of  officers  of  eacb  House, 
per  diem  and  mileage1  of  members,  expenses  of  traveling  committees, 
refreshments  for  Senators  and  members  of  the  Assembly,  postage  and 
postage  stamps,  have,  in  succession,  been  charged,  or  sought  to  be 
charged  upon  and  paid  out  of  the  treasury,  as  contingent  expenses; 
and,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Comptroller,  in  direct  violation  of  the 
Constitution,  and  without  authority  of  law. 

The  resolutions  to  pay  for  pen  knives  and  newspapers  are  familiar 
to  the  public,  and  although  now  and  then,  a  feeble  voice  has  been 
raised  in  defence  of  the  Constitution,  against  these  alleged  infrac* 
tiohs  upon  it ;  yet  the  practice  has  gone  on  from  year  to  year, 
without  availing  objection,  until  expenditures  for  these  purposes bave 
come  to  be  regarded  by  successive  Legislatures,  as  indispensable,  right 
•  and  constitutional.  Books,  for  members,  of  every  description  almost, 
followed  in  due  course  of  time.  Resolutions  to  pay  for  books,  pro* 
fessedly  for  the  use  of  the  members  as  legislators,-  while  in  the  discharge 
of  their  legislative  duties,  but  really  to  be  carried  home,  or  sold  here, 
were  passed*,  and  the  money  to  pay  fortbem  taken  from  this  "  casual 
chance  "  fund.  In  the  judgment  of  the  Comptroller,  no  payment 
for  such  a  purpose  can  be  justified  under  the  Constitution*  A  watch, 
a  pair  of  boots,  a  hat,  or  any  other  useful  article,  could  be  paid  for 
by  the  state  with  equal  propriety. 

But  the  records  of  this  office  show  another  appropriation  of  money 
from  this  "  chance,  casual "  appropriation,  under  the  claim  of  "con- 
tingent expenses  "  of  the  Legislature,  of  an  entirely  new  and  novel 
character  ;  and  the  Comptroller  begs  leave  to  refer  the  honorable  the 
Assembly,  to  the  following  copies  of  documents,  found  amongst  the 
vouchers  presented  and  allowed  to  the  clerks  of  the  Senate  and  As- 
sembly for  the  year  1851. 


No.  im.j  a 

(  No.  1.  )  4Hmy,  March  18,  18 5  L 

Clerk  of  the  Assembly,  To  the  "  Branch,"         Dr. 

•    To  refreshments  sent  to  the  Assembly  Chamber,  $37  60 

Ordered  by  Mr.  Goddard  during  the  session  of  sixteen  hours  on  the 
16th  and  17th  of  March. 

Rec'd  Pay't,  fc  JNO.  K.  WOODWORTH,  Agt. 

(No.  2.) 
Senate  of  New-York,  To  Edwin  Beebe,         Dr. 

Franklin  House,  Albany. 
•  1851 — To  refreshments  furnished  per  order  of  Senators,  $12 

Received  payment,  EDWIN  BEEBE. 

(  No.  3.  )  Albany,  JVbt?.  30,  1851. 

Rec'd  of  R.  U.  Sherman,  Esq.,  sixty-five  dollars,  in  full  for  re- 
freshments sent  to  the  Capitol  at  the  election  of  Senator. 

|65.  JAS  L.  MITCHELL. 

(  No.  4. )  Albany,  April  18,  1851. 

R.  U.  Sherman,  Clerk.  To  Thos.  Wilson,         Dr. 

To  use  of  horse  and  wagon,  (  2  days,)  $6. 

Collecting  and  returning  books  to  the  library  at  close  of  the  session. 

Rec'd  payment,  THOS.   WILSON. 

A  peculiarity  about  this  voucher  should  not  be  overlooked.  The 
words  "  Clerk,"  "  two  days,"  and  "  collecting  and  returning  books 
to  the  library  at  the  close  of  the  session,"  are  in  a  different  hand- 
writing, and  with  different  ink,  from  the  original  bill. 

(  No.  5. )       R.  U.  Sh*rman,  Clerk  of  the  Assemblt,  Dr. 

To  Seward  &  Thurber. 

1851,  Jan'y  25.    To  merchandise  as  per  bill,  $14  37 

March  3,  19  91 

$34 "28 

March  21, 1851.    Rec'd  payment.        SEWARD  &  THURBER. 

This  voucher  has  also  its  peculiarity.  On  the  back  of,  the  paper 
is  endorsed  in  ink,  "Seward  &  Thurber;"  "  Stationary;"  "  34.28;" 
«  March  21,  1851: "  and  in  pencil,  "  imperfect." 

Under  what  section  of  the  Constitution,  or  chapter  of  any  law  of 
this  State,  these  singular  legislative  expenditures  are  authorised  to 
be  made  or  paid,  the  Comptroller  after  very  diligent  search,  has 
failed  to  discover.  He  has  not  been  able  to  find  the  authority  of  a 
"  resolution  "  even  to  justify  their  payment  from  the  "  contingent 
fund; "  although  a  "  resolution,"  instead  of  a  law,  is  the  usual  and 
convenient  mode  of  getting  money  from  the  treasury.  Yet  they  are 
ell  made  charges  upon  it,  and  the  clerks  have  been  allowed  for  the 

[Aseembly,  No.  124.  J  S 
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money  thus  expended  in  their  settlements  at  this  office.  How  such 
charges  upon  the  public  Treasury,  under  the  law  making  this  depart- 
ment responsible  for  the  character,  as  well  as  reasonableness  of  the 
accounts  of  the  cleiks  of  the  Assembly  and  Senate,  ever  received 
approval,  is  not  for  the  present  incumbent  of  the  office  to  determine. 
He  is  justified  perhaps,  from  the  history  of  the  times  referred  to  in 
Toucher  No.  3,  in  assuming  that  the  occasion  therein  mentioned,  was 
such  an  extraordinary  event  in  the  history  of  the  legislation  of  1851, 
as  made  it  necessary  and  agreable  to  have  "  refreshments;  "  and  it 
may  be  that  the  Legislature  which  ordered  these  creature  comforts, 
found  some  constitutional  provision,  or  law  to  justify  payment  there- 
for, from  the  public  treasury.  The  Comptroller  will  not  assume  to 
judge  that  question  for  them. 

.  These  vouchers  are  referred  to  now  to  show  to  the  honorable,  the 
Assembly  the  progress  of  the  assault  made  upon  the  treasury,  through 
the  agency  of  legislative  u  resolutions,"  to  pay  for  "  contingent  ex- 
penses," or  more  properly  upon  this  supposed  "contingent  fund," 
without  the  authority  of  even  a  resolution,  to  justify  it  ;  and  in  jus- 
tification of  the  position  taken  by  the  Comptroller,  that  a  law,  per- 
mitting or  directing  certain  expenditures  by  the  Legislature,  as  con- 
tingent expenses,  and  an  appropriation  to  meet  them,  (always  liberal 
as  it  should  be,)  must  take  the  place  of  "  resolutions,"  to  appropriate 
money  from  the  treasury,  without,  and  in  contravention  of  law,  and 
the  Constitution. 

As  the  character  and  objects  of  legislative  expenditure  from  this 
"  casual  chance  "  fund,  denominated  "  ordinary,"  are  not,  us  the 
Comptroller  believes,  well  understood  by  the  honorable  the  Assembly, 
as  he  is  assured  they  are  not  by  the  people,  he  takes  the  occasion  to 
submit  a  brief  abstract  of  the  "  estimates  "  of  the  clerk,  and  of  some 
of  the  vouchers  returned  to  this  office  by  the  clerk  of  its  honorable 
body  for  contingent  expenses  of  the  present  session  thus  far,  but 
which  have  not  yet  passed  an  audit  at  this  office,  and  also  copies  of 
resolutions  to  pay  for  contemplated  charges  upon  the  treasury,  as 
contingent  expenses  : 

Pen-knives,  17  dozen,  at  $30  per  dozen, -- $510 

S.  S.  Randal),  Commissioner  appointed  by  the  Governor  to  em* 
body  the  school  laws  in  a  single  act,  and  clerk  hire,  un- 
der a  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of  1851 1,350 

Job  E!rr:ore,  for  expenses  in  contesting  his  seat  as  a  member 

from  Ulster  county, 103 

Newspaper  and  document  postage  of  members  for  Jan.,  1852,-  1,000 
Officers  of  the  last  Assembly  for  services  at  the  opening  of  the 
present   se*sioi>,- -  - . 800 
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Diagrams,-—  — .••——•••2 • ----$350 

File  boards  for  bills  and  document?,  now  in  use,  ordered  last  year,  472 

In  Assemely,  February  12,  1852. 
Resolved,  That  the  clerk  furnish  each  member,  officer  and  reporter 
of  the  House  with  a  copy  of  the  debates  of  the  Constitutional  Con- 
Tent  ion  and  a  copy  of  the  Revised   Statutes  ;  and  that  he  pay  the 
expenses  thereof  out  of  the  contingent  fund.      By  order, 

R.  U.    SHERMAN,  Clerk. 

Assembly  Chamber,  Jilbany,  February  13,  1852. 
Hon.  Johnp  C  Wright,  Comptroller  : 

Dear  Sir  : — I  require  from  the  fund  appropriated  to  pay  contin- 
gent expenses  of  the  Legislature  and  State  officers,  the  sum  of  two 
thousand  one  hundred  dollars,  in  order  to  comply  with  the  following* 
resolution  passed  by  the  Assembly,  February,  1852, 

[copy] 

Resolved,  That  the  clerk  of  the  House  be  directed  to  pay  out  of 
the  contingent  fund  of  the  House,  the  compensation  and  expenses  of 
the  select  committee  of  the  late  House  of  Assembly  on  the  chancery 
funds  ;  to  be  certified  by  the  Speaker.    R.  U.  SHERMAN,  Clerk. 

In  Assembly,  Jan.  22d,  1852. 
Resolved  That  the  Clerk  of  the  Assembly  is  hereby  authorized  to 
pa}  out  of  the  Contingent  Fund,  to  each  of  the  officers  of  the  House, 
(who  are  not  allowed  to  draw  their  pa}  during  the  session)  for  such 
number  of  days  as  the  speaker,  may  certify,  not  to  exceed  three  dollars 
per  day,  and  messengers  m  t  to  exceed  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents  per 
day,  and  that  such  sum  as  they  may  thus  receive,  be  deducted  from 
their  compensation  in  the  supply  bill  to  be  passed  at  the  close  of 
the  session.  By  order,        R.  U.  SHERMAN;  Clerk. 

The  Comptroller  avails  himself  of  this  opportunity  to  suggest  to 
the  honorable  the  Assembly,  if  they  desire  to  avoid  collision  of  opin- 
ion between  the  Comptroller  and  their  honorable  body,  as  to  what 
are  proper  and  legitimate  charges  under  the  designated  "  contingent 
expenses"  to  amend  or  repeal  that  part  of  the  Revised  Statutes  (3d 
ed.,  vol.  l,page  16S,  sec.  11,)  heretofore  refered  to,  which  makes  it 
the  duty  of  the  Comptroller  to  pass  upon  the  question  of  the  propri- 
ety, or  necessity,  of  any  particular  charge  for  such  expenses;  or  to 
pass  a  law  directing  all  the  expenses  of  the  Legislature  to  be  paid  by 
their  clerks,  in  pursuance  of  resolutions,  to  be  passed  by  either  House; 
and  if  they  do  so,  to  make  a  liberal  appropriation  for  such  purposes. 

The  Legislature  will  then  be  responsible  for  the  use  of  the  public 
money  and  not  the  Comptroller. 
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Bat  he  is  bound  to  say,  that  while  the  hrw  imposes  upon  him  the 
duty  of  determining  for  what  objects  the  public  money  is  to  be  ap- 
propriated, and  the  more  imperative  duty  "of  protecting  the  treasury 
from  unconstitutional,  illegal  or  improper  payments,  he  shall  con* 
tinue  to  withhold  his  assent  or  approval  of  all  expenditures  of  the 
public  money  which  are  not  strictly  justified  by  the  Constitution  and 
Laws  of  the  State.  And  that  he  may  not  be  misapprehended  or  mis- 
understood by  your  honorable  body  upon  the1  subject,  he  begs  leave 
to  say  that  he  can  not  and  will  not  audit  or  allow  any  account  of  the 
Clerk  of  the  Assembly  or  Senate,  for  moneys  expended  by  them  un- 
a  "  resolution,"  merely  to  pay  for  books,  stationery,  postage  stamps, 
expenses  of  traveling,  committees  of  the  last  or  present  Assembly, 
per  diem  compensation  of  members  or  officers  of  either  House,  post- 
age, merchandize,  refreshments  for  Senators  or  Memberi  of  the  As- 
sembly, or  horse  hire  for  the  use  of  their  officers. 

The  Comptroller,  in  thus  defining  his  viewy  and  position,  in  refer- 
ence to  these  subjects,  intends  no  disrespect  to  the  honorable  the  As- 
sembly. He  submits  to  your  honorable  body  the  law  as  he  finds  it, 
in  reference  to  what  has  so  long  been  miscalled  "  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  Assembly."  It  requires  his  approval  of  the  expenditures 
to  be  made  by  the  Clerk  of  either  house,  and  so  long  as  he  regards 
the  constitution  and  law  above  and  paramount  in  authority  to  a  res- 
olution of  the  honorable  the  Assembly,  he  will  not  fail  to  obey  the 
former.  « 

In  conclusion  the  Comptroller  assures  the  honorable  the  Assembly, 
that  he  has  long  beeo  convinced  of  the  great  inadequacy  of  the 
compensation  provided  by  the  Constitution  for  the  members  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  great  and  rich  State  of  New- York,  but  they  in 
common  with  all  who  take  official  responsibility  under  it  must  sub- 
mit to  the  terms  it  imposes  as  to  compensation. 

It  is  much  safer,  in  the  opinion  of  ,  the  Comptroller,  for  all  in 
office  to  submit  to  the  supposed  wrong,  which  the  Constitution  inflicts 
upon  them  than  to  attempt  to  do  what  might  be  just,  by  a  direct  or 
indirect  violation  of  that  instrument.  The  remedy  for  all  wrongs  to 
their  officers,  as  well  as  abuses  of  their  trust,  is  with  the  people  ; 
always  a  safe  repository  of  exact  justice  to  a  free  government. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted, 

J.C.WRIGHT,  Comptroller. 


No.  185. 

IN  ASSEMBLY,  MAR.  8, 1852. 


ANNUAL  REPORT 

Of  the  Auditor  of  the  Canal  Department,  relatire  to 
'  the  expenditures  on  the  canals. 

STATE  Or  NEW-YORK, 

Canal  Department,  J 

Albany,  February  S3,  1852.      ( 

lb  the  Speaker  of  the  Astenibly  : 

$ik — I  herewith  send  the  report  required  by  lav,  showing  the 
expenditures  on  the  canals  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  on  the  30th 
day  of  September,  1851. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be, 

With  great  respect; 

Toor  obedient  servant. 

Q.  W.  NEWELL, 

Auditor. 
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AUDITOR'S  REPORT. 
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STATE  OF  NEWTON 
Canal  Department,  i 
Albany )  February  21,  1852.      J 


The  Auditor  of  the  Canal  Department,  in  obedience  to  the 
section,  title  9,  chapter  9,  of  the  first  part  of  the  Revised  Statute*, 
of  lections  24, 25  and  26  of  chapter  320  of  the  Laws  of  J8S1, 
of  section  2,  chapter  162  of  the  Laws  of  1848,  respectfully 
mits  to  the  Legislature,  the  following  ' 
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REPORT : 

The  sums  expended  by  the' Canal  Commissioners,  mcludi^f 
their  salaries,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  $0th  lafcl, 
upon  the  several  canals,  have  been  as  follows,  viz : 

Erie  ani  CAeunplnin  Canals,  (see  Nq.  1.)    • 

JaoobHinds........ fi,2©5  61 

Charles  Cook, 3,064  88 

Frederick  Follatt;  .. . S,54©  W* 

John  C.  Mather, > 7,208  05 

#14,019  tm 

Repairs  of  the  Erie  Canal,  (see  No.  2.) 

Frederick  Foflett,  * $%00T  «0 

John  C.  Mather, 23,48175 

25,579  *fc 


I   ■    ■  I  I  i   * 


Repairs  of  the  Ckamplcrin  Canal,  (see  No.  9.) 
John  C.  Mather,. ....  *^*8*  rf 

x 

Carried  forward, ; . . . .        *48,«B  •• 
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Brought  forward, $489,23  00 

Erie  Canal  Enlargement,  (se?  No.  4.) 

Frederick  Follett, $390,302  94 

Charles  Cook, 293,757  88 

Jacob  Hinds, 118,677  27 

John  C.  Mather, .....;.....     174,081  64 

977,319  73 

Oswego  Canal,  (see  No.  5.) 
Charles  Cook, 60,546  29 

9 

i  

Cayuga  and  Seneca  Canal,  (see  No.  6.) 
Charles  Cook,...   7,033  48 

Chemung  Canal,  (see  No.  7.) 
Charles  Cook, 11,044  98 

b 

Crooked  Lake  Canal,  (see  No.  8.) 
Charles  Cook, 6,429  88 

Chenango  Canal,  (see  No.  9.) 
Charles  Cook, 1,064  75 

Slack  River  Canal,  (see  No.  10.) 

Frederick  Follett, $35,402  09 

John  C.  Mather,. 60,128  08 

95,590  17 

Xkneeee  Valley  Canal,  (see  No.  11.) 

Jacob  Hinds, $110,137  98       -         '        ' 

Frederick  Follett,.. 119,242  54 

r       229,380  58 

Oneida  River  Improvement,  (see  No.  12.) 
Charles  Cook, 6,913  07 

Seneea  River  Towing  Path,  (see  No.  13.) 
Oharles  Cook, 456  50 

Carried  forward, {1,444,70171 


i 
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Brought  forward, 41,444,701  71 

Total  amount  expended,  per  vouchers  rendered 
by  such  Commissioners,  (see  statements  from  No. 
1  to  13,  inclusive,); $1,444,701  71 

The  following  sums  were  in  the  hands  of  the  Canal  Commis- 
sioners,  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year,  viz : 

Frederick  Follett, • . . #3.859  Ob 

Charles  Cook, 5,711  3$ 

Jacob  Hinds,.. 1,015  98 

John  C.  Mather, ,...-.*. .;. ... .  1,802  31 

•  - 

#12,388  67 

1 

I 

The  expenditures  of  the '  Canal  Commissioners  for  elerk  hire, 
travel  fees  and  sundry  Incidental  expenses,  have  been  as  follows : 
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r  The  espfense*  of  the  engineer  corpson  the  several  cafrals  f 
of  the  last  11  years,  are  exhibited  in  statement  No.  14. 
suits  qre  as  follows,  via : 

1841, $135,597 

1 848, . 10 1,077 

1848, 44^644 

1844, 45,872 

1845, 22,485  ! 

1M8...... *.*........ 11*573  : 

1147,. ........ v .........  1^158 

1*48,.. • 49>772 

184ft,. 78,431 

1859,, ;,....♦ 102^946 

1151, 103^040 

The  expenses  by  the  Resident  engineers  on  the  several 
daring  the  flseal  year,  ending  September  30, 1851,  lire  ex 
in  statpttpht  No.  15,  of  which  the  following  is  a  summary 

Erie  canal  enlargement,  ........  , 171,980  ' 

Csyuga  *nd  8eneea  eanal, * .949  -i 

Olwego  canal, ..I 2*288 

Chemung  canal, . 462 

Obeidi  River  Improvement, .'..'. 118 

Otooked  Lake  canal, 23 

Black  River  canal, .' 9>7©8 

Genesee  Valley  Canal,......,  ..1. 15*300 

Chenatogo  canal, *.....♦.........  159  ! 

Seneca  River  improvement, .  ..i. ........  8 

Repairs  of  Erie  canal, 1^086 

Repairs ef  ChAmpktn eanal, 1^009 
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.    The  balance  in  thp  bands  of  the  superintendents  at  the  olofce  of 
the  fiscal   year,  and  applicable  to  the  current    expenditures, 

i?V  $7,764.84. 

Statement  No.  16,  besides  giving  the  amount  expended  by 
each  superintendent  upon  the  canals,  gives,  opposite  the  expendi- 
ture by  each,  ,the  average  cost  per  mile  of  each  seotion. 

Statement  No.  17,  gives  the  total  amount  of  the  expenditures 
by  tjie  superintendents  and  by  the  Canal  Commissioners,  lor.  the 
jrcptirs  :pf  old  and  the  erection  of  new  works  on  the  Erie  cabal 
With  the  average  cost  per  mile  of  e*$h  section,  and  the.  total  average 

cost  per  mile  for  each  year,  from  1835  to  1851,  both  inclusive. 

f .     •  ♦        • 

#  Statement  No.  18  gives  the  amount,  of  the  expenditures  by  the 
superintendents  And  by  the.  Canal  Commissioner,  for,  tbtf.  repairs 
of  old  and  the  erection  of  new  work  on  the  Champlain  canal,  the 
total  by  superintendents  and  Canal « Cbmmissioners,  with  the  ive- 
'ikfeei  cost  per  milfe  for  each  year,  from  18&5  to  1851,  both  incln- 
•Hfve.- "  ' '*'  kt'         «  »  i;  •  ♦/  . ■  *  .'        i-     *« '» 


Statement  No.  1 9  gives  the  name,  the  number  of  structures  or 
works,  the  different  heads  of  expenditure  on  all  the  feanara,  and 
the  cost*of  edch,  undei*  the  charge  of  each  superintendent  of  re- 
pass, fo't  the  last  fiscal  year.  This  statement  is  not  intended  to 
show  the  mere  payments  during  the  year,  but  what  amount  of 
value  of  materials  and  labor  went  into  each  work  during  the 
year,  whether  the  materials  were  purchased  within  the  year  or 
not 

Statement  No.  20  gives  the  name  of  each  structure  or  work, 
and  the  cost  of  each  on  each  canal,  and  also  the  cost  of  new  work 
on  finished  lines  separate  from  the  cost  of  old.  The  total  amount 
of  work  done  during  the  year,  including  the  salaries  of  superin- 
tendents, pay  of  their  clerks  and  locktending,  is. . .  $622,258  94 
Deduct  the  cost  of  new  work  on  finished  lines, ....       94,986  21 

And  it  shows  the  cost  of  repairs  of  old  work,  inclu- 
ding the  salaries  of  superintendents,  pay  oi  their 
clerks,  and  lock  tending,  to  be, $527,272  73 


10 


[Amanu/r 


Statement  No.  21,  gives  the  cost  of  new  structures  or  works, 
the  cost  of  repairs  of  old,  &c.,  and  the  total  cost  on  each  canal, 
under  each  superintendent,  with  No.  of  section  and  miles  ta 

charge  of  each. 

» 

Statement  No.  22,  gives  the  total  amount  expended  by  the  su- 
perintendents of  repairs  on  all  the  canals,  from  1st  January, 
1826,  to  30th  September,  1851. 

>  Sttftemevt  N<k  23  gives  the  name  of  each  structure  or  Work,  the 
different  heads  of  expenditure,  and  the  cost  of  each  on  all  thte 
:«anals,  from  1838  to  1851,  inclusive. 

Statement  No.  24,  shows  the  expenditures  by  the  superintend- 
ents, for  new  structures  or  work,  and  the  cost  of  each  head  of 
expenditures  on  all  the  canals  for  a  series  of  years. 

Statement  No.  25,  shows  the  expenditures  by  the  superintend- 
cats  of  repairs,  for  repairs  of  structures  or  works,  &e»;  and  the 
cost  of  each  head  of  expenditure,  on  all  the  canals  ot  the  State, 
for  a  series  of  years. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

'Q.  W.  NEWELL, 


DOCUMENTS. 


(  No.  1. ) 

ERIE  AND  CHAMPLAIIT  CAJTALtf 

Vouchers  rendered  by  Jacob  Hinds,  Canal  Commissioner,  for  pay- 
ments made  by  him. 

Salary  from  July  1, 1850,  to  Jan.  1, 1851,. .........      |856  fo 

(No.  2.)         '    • 

MISCELLANEOUS   PAYMENT*. 
1850.  .        - 

A«g.    7.    New- York  State  telegraph  co.,  telegraph-  f 

ingr...- |2  26 

New- York  and  Erie  telegraph 

co.,  telegraphing, \  28 

Oetb'r.  8.    New-York,  Albany  and  Buffalo 

telegraph  co . ,  telegraphing, .  #  66 

30.    Dwight  Harwood,  P.  M,  official 

postage.  • 15  97 

Joel  Hinds,  express  freight,  fuel, 

&c 5  89 

JohnB.  King,  services  as  clerk 

for  Commissioner 60  00 

Nor.   18.    .William  Ailing,  stationery  for 

office 11  50  '* 

Bee.     3.    Canada  and  Lockport  telegraph 

.    co., telegraphing •  ••  76 

O'Beiley's  N.  Y.  State  telegraph 
co.,  telegraphing 1  23 

Carried  forward $08  23      $850  00 


12  [Ass 

Brought  forward |98  83      $850  00 

Dee.    3.     House's  printing  telegraph  co.9 

telegraphing 2  46 

16.  B.  F.  Stiles,servicesaspopyistin 

office.., 9  00 

Wm.  Gere,  candles  for  office. . .        4  26 

17.  Nicholson  &  Paine,  stationery. .        2  12 

30.  Joel  Hinds,  office  rent,  &c 39  75 

31.  Dwight  Garwood,  P.  M.,  official 

postage 12  45 

Joel  B.  King,  services  as  clerk 
for  Commissioner  ♦ 180  00 

James  Kidd,  P.  M.,  official  pos- 
tage          7  35 

355  01 


t 


i  * 


Amount  expended  by  Ja^, -Hindi,  Ca- 
nal Commissioner,   on   the  Erie   and 
„      i;  Champlai^^ijal,.. ... ..,$1,205  M 


«»■  <•  >\,' 


r  FoycJUr*  rendered  by  Cfuurles  Cook*  Conul  Cbmmti$ionery.for 

merits  made. by  nxrru 

Salary  from  July  1, 1850,  Jo  July  J,  1851 . , $1,700  00 

No.  2. 

If ISCELLANEOU8   PAYMENTS.  ,  • 

1850.  ..     .  ,     f    ♦         ,    .•  ;    .      , 

Sept.  29.    ,Hamblin&  Smith,  stationery  for 

Oct    29.   .George  V.Hitchcbck.P.M.tOf-  '  .    , 

ficial  peste^gj  t„lf  ..r.#.(^..      7   0.W'  ft  ,     ., 
31.   tAmerican  Express  Co^-exp^ss        ,  ? 

Nov.   28.   \?efer  Keyser,  8tetiqnery  for  of-. 

lice  ••(••*•  • '•••y,.^i..^^ r.#.  ».t  ^.j  1,  q8 
30.   American  Express :Cp:x  express         . 

freight,;* V- . "/• . V.V..V. •  -  •  •  ,    .     11* 
,fl.  V.  Hitchcock,?.  ¥,fto#ci»l  .   > 

postage  a.  Vi*^,<rt,.,.^<. .    ,,     7^5    .  :      ,,  ■. 
Dee.    31.   ft^nrerican  Express Co.,  express    *,..>< 

freight;  •1,.l>yV>VV- •.'.■"."•. "."/-'        .4^60    < 
rfas.  Kidd,.  P.  M.a  officii  .pop*.   si    .;.; 


Catried forward... /.'/.'. /.".r.i.....  "til  23  $1,700  00 


Ho.  125.]  13 

Brought  forward $41  23  «1,700  00 

Deo.    31.    C.  L.  Martin,  services  as  clerk 

for  Canal  Commissioners.. ..       200  00 
G.  V.  Hitchcock,  P.  M.,  official 

postage  . . . . 9  09 

Charles  Cook,  C.  C,  office  rent 
and  travel  fees  ............       125  00 . 

John  B.  King,  services  as  clerk 
for  Canal  Commissioners....       102  40 

Peter  Keyser,  candles  for  office  5  00 

James  Kidd,  P.  M.,  official  post- 
age         10  35 

America*  Express  Co.;  express 
freight..*. ........  3  00- 

Andrew  White,  assignee,  sta- 
tionery for  offtce. . . , . 10  50 

American  Express  Co.,  express 

freight ......... ..."  3  50 

G,  ;V.  Hitchcock,  P.  M.,  official 

postage  . . . . 4 5  40 

Peter  Keyser,  candles  for  office         4  00 

Hinman  &  Bensen,  lamps  for 
office 4  75 

James  Kidd,  P.  M. ,  official  post- 
age         29  50 

Little  &  Co.,  stationery .......    '    38  50 

John  At  wood,  express  freight.  75 

James  Kidd,  P.M.,  official  post- 
age         21  41 

Alex.  H.  Dennis,  copying  re- 
port         10  75 

John  T.  Diossy,  general  index; 
to  laws  of  New-Tork 4.50 

Holmes   Hutchinson,    witness 
fees,  People  vs.  Geres 48  00 

Charles  Earll,  clerk's  services 
for  Commissioners 33  89 

H.  Perry,  stationery  for  office.  2  00  vi 

36.    American  Express  Co.,  express 

freight... 3  13 

G,  V.  Hitchcock,  P.  M.,  official 
postage 10  04 

Peter  Keyser,  stationery  for  of- 

-  .-  fice 1  56 

May     8.    James  Kidd,  P.  M.,  official  post- 
age   7  35 

Carried  forward *735  60  #1,700  00 


1861 
Jan. 

24. 

27. 

31. 

Feb. 

19. 

21. 

26. 

28. 

March  7. 

12. 

18. 
24. 
31. 

April  15. 

17. 

25. 

14  [Assembly 

Brought  forward $735  60  $1,700  00 

Way    81.    O.  V.  Hitchcock,  P.  M.,  official 

postage 11  SI 

American  Express  Co.,  express 

freight 6  00 

Hinman    &   Bensen,   burning 

fluid 2  1» 

June   30.    Charles  (Took,  G.  C,  office  rent 

and  travel  fees 125  00 

American  Express  Co.,  express 

freight 2  75 

G.  V.  Hitchcock,  P.  M.,  official 

postage 3  60 

July    31 .    G.  V.  Hitchcock,  P.  M.,  official 

postage  . . . . *     4  60 

American  Express  Co.,  express 

freight . 1  63 

Aug.   13.    A.  B.  Hamblin,  stationery  lor 

office 5  92 

20.    American  Express  Co.,  express 

freight 21  13 

J&fnes  Kidd,  P.-  M., official  post- 
age   ; ; :. .  7  W 

22.    M..  W-  King  &  Son,  office  furni- 

*  tufre  .......................      ■  17  00 

30.    Hinman  &  Bensen,  light  for  of-  ' 

'  fice .-...- •  1  75 

American  Express  Co.,  express 

freight..; 6  75 

Sept.     1 .    G.  V.  Hitchcock,  P.  M.,  official 

'  postage  . . . 7  18 

30.    American  Express  Co.,  express 

freight..;..; ; 7  39 

G.  V.  Hitchcock,  P.  M.,  official 

(  postage , 13  88 

»0  03 

Contractors. 

No.  53.  Hubbard  Bordi«k,  8eetion  No. 

_  11,  Jordan  level, ♦*B3  95 

Amount  expended  by  Charles  Cook,  Ca- 
nal Commissioner,  on  the  Erie  aid 
Champlain  canals, $3,064  88 


No.  126.}  15 

VJMtcktr*  rendtrti  by  Rredtrick  Follett,  Cmal  C*flunuri<m«r,  for 

payment*  made  by  Mm.  •-•_ 

Salary  from  July  1,1850  to  July  1,  1851 »1,700  00 

No.  S. 

MlBCXLLANEOOS   PaYIIENI*. 

1850. 
Oct.    31.     Lewis  Benedict,  P.  M.,  official 

postage $13  05 

Nov.   22.    T.  Watkins,  furniture  for  office, 

&c -4  24  '     .     * 

30.  James  Kidd,  P.  M_,  official  pos- 

tage,    9  99 

Dec.    31.     Frederick  Follett,  C.  C,  travel 

fees  for  849 1  miles 49  76 

1851.  

Jan.       9.     JohnS    Brown,  telegraphing..  2  20 

27.  Little  &  Co.,  stationery 4  Id 

31.  Win.  G.  Bryan,  services  as  el'fc 

'for  Canal  Commissioner ....         60  00 
Feb.     21.    American  Express  Co.,  express 

freight &  50 

28.  James  Kidd,  P.  M.  official  pos- 

.    tage 11  06 

11      Ten  Eyck  &  Co.,  advertising  no- 
tice of  letting 6  66 

"      Win.  O.  Bryan,  services  as  clerk 

Canal  Commissioner 60  00 

April    1.    Jas.  Kidd,  P.M.  official  postage  3  70 

15.    John  T.  Diossy,  general  index 

to  laws  of  N.Y 4  60 

It.    Gould,  Banksfc  Gould,  blank 

book  for  office....' 3  25 

30.    Win.  G.  Bryan,  services  as,  clerk 

for  Canal  Commissioner ... .       120  00     '  ' 
"     James  Kidd,  P.  M.  official  post- 


age . 


2  95 


May   tQ.    American  Express  Co.  express 

freight 7  62 

28.    Chas.  E.  Ford,  P.  M.  offioial 

postage ,7  40 

31 .    Wm.  G.  Bryan,  services  as-olerlt 


fin  no 


16  [Assembly 

Brought  forward ....... .     $444  70  $1,700  00 

June  30.    Gerrit  P.  Van  Wie,  boxes  for 

packing  blanks,  &e 75 

"      R.  B.  Corliss,  sign  for  office. . .  5  75 
July     2.    James  Kidd,  P.  M.  official  post- 
age   . 2  50 

17.    House's  Printing  Telegraph,  tel- 

graphing .• 82 

29.     Cutler  &  Deforest,  furniture  for 

office 61  00 

"     American  Express  Co.,  express 

freight 1  25 

Aug.  4.    James  Kidd  P.  M.,  official  post- 
age   5  10 

5.    American  Express.  Co.,  express 

freight 5  50 

14.    Mann  &  Williams,  rent  for  Com- 
missioner's office 28  12 

"     J.  B.  Harrington,  P.  M.  official 

postage 4  97 

20.    House's    Printing    Telegraph, 

telegraphing. • .  1  08 

Sept.  30.    J.  O.  Putman,  P.  M.  official 

postage 3  10 

«     James  Kidd        do        do  8  25 

"     Mann  ft  Williams,  rent  for  Com-  . 

missioned  office . .        28  12 

«     Win.  6 .  Bryan,  services  as  clerk 

for  Canal  Commissioner ....      240  00 

840  96 

——■»—••— ^» 

*    Amount  expended  by  Frederick  Follett,       .   . 
Canal  Commissioner,  on  the  Erie  and 
Champlain  canals 42)540  96 


Vouchers  rendered  by  John  C.  Afather,  Canal  Commissioner,  for 

paymtnis  made  by  him. 


• 


SalaryTrom  January  1, 1851,  to  July  1, 1851, I860  00 

No.  2. 

«  ... 

MlSCKIXANSOMS  PATICKMT8. 

1851. 
Jan.     7.    James  Kidd,  postmaster,  official 

postage #14  57 

Carried  forward, $14  57      $850  00 


No.  1S6.]  17 

Brought  forward $14  57      |8B9  08 

Jan.      8.    American  chair  Co.,  Troy,  fur- 
niture for  office 43  00 

John  M.  Lewis,  post-master,  of- 
ficial postage • 10  05 

9. .  Michael  Clark,  candles  for  office        14  40 

10.  E.  C.  Blakeman,  zinc,  &c,  for 

office 4  10 

1 1 .  John  S.  Brown,  telegraphing. . .  87 
1 6.    George  T.  Wright,witness  before 

Canal  Board 3  10 

C.  C.  Hegerman,  witness  before 

Canal  Board 0  78 

18.    William  Bamber,  services   as 

clerk  for  the  Canal  Com'r. . .      840  00 
Feb.   21.    American  express  eo.,  express 

freight 9  75 

28.    James  Kidd,post-mastar,  official 

postage . 81  65 

Ten  Eyck  &  Co.,  adv.  notfce  of 

letting > 28  05 

Weed,  Parsons  ft  Co.,  printing 

blanks  for  office 11  00 

March  1 .    George  C.  Mabee  fe  others,  wit2 

ness  fees  before  Canal  Board, 
charges  against  Van  Slyck . .         54  00 
10.    Freeman  &  McDonongh,  spit- 
toons for  office / 5  00 

George  Butts,  varnishing  furni- 
ture for  office . .         10  50 

20.  John  E.  Gavit,  stationery 30  02 

21 .  George  Cole,  services  as  clerk 

for  Commissioners 480  00 

25.    Gerrit  P.  Van  Wie,  stand  for 

letter  press  &c 9  28 

John  Winne,  furniture  for  of- 
fice        288  00 

81.    C.  L.  Martin,  services  as  clerk 

for  Commissioners 200  00 

April  15.    New- York  State  telegraph  eo., 

telegraphing 40 

John  T.  Diossy, general  index  to 

laws  of  New- York 4  50 

80.    James  Kidd, post-master, official 

postage 18  21 

May    81.    James  Kidd,  post-master,  official 

postage 5  60 

Carried  forward $1,524  83      #850  Of 

[Assembly,  No.  125.  |  2 


•    \ 


18  [As 

Brought  forward ...$1,524  83      $850  Oft 

Jane  30.    John  C.  Mather,  travel  fees  1,- 

«66imiles 100  00 

C.  L.  Martin,  services  as  clerk 

for  Canal  Commissioners  . . .      200  00 
July     2.    William  Diamond,  telegraph- 
ing,   4  62 

8.    C.  L.  Martin,  services  as  clerk 

for  Canal  Commissioners,. . .        10  22 
24.    Hart  &  Jones,  stationery  for 

Canal  Commissioner's  office,  8  81 

R.  M.  Taylor,  furniture  for  Ca- 
nal Commissioner's  office, . .  3  75 
August  1 .    R.  B.  Corliss,  painting  signs  for 

Canal  Commissioners'  office,        23  00 
2.    American  Express  Co.,  express 

freight, „ . . .         13  00 

5.    James  Kidd,  P.  M,,  official  post- 
age,          11  65 

8.    Wickes  &  Tillinghast,  candles 

for  office, 14  27 

14.  Croswells,  Shaw  &  Johnson,  ad- 

vertising and  printing, .....        18  70 

15.  T.    Watkins,   cleaning   Canal 

Commissioner's  office, 2  50 

27.    J.  A.  Corey,  advertising  notice 

of  letting, 7  70 

Sept.  30.  Alexander  P.  Ten  Broeck,  ser- 
vices as  clerk  for  Canal  Com- 
missioners,        200  00 

2,143  05 

( No.  3. ) 

Damages. 

1851. 

May    10.    Nicholas  N.  Van  Alstyne,  Can- 

qoharie,Montgomery  county,      315  00 

July    29.    William  B.  Harris  by  assignee, 

fee.,  Whitehall,  Washington 
county, $1,900  00 

Sept.  18.  John  C.Park,  Whitehall,  Wash- 
ington county, 2,000  00 

4,215  00 

Amount  expended  by  John  C.  Mather,  Canal  Commis- 
sioner on  the  Erie  and  Champlain  Canals, $7,208  06 

■    i     ■  ■  i 


Total  amount  expended  on  the  Erie  and  Champlain 
canals, $14,019  80 


a* 


Ko.  125]  19 

(  No.  2. ) 

REPAIRS  OF  THE  ERIE  CANAL. 

Vouchers  rendered'by  Frederick  Fottett,  Canal  Commissioner,  for 

payments  made  by  Mm. 

Miscellaneous  Payments. 

No.  3. 
185*. 
Dec     18.    Samuel  N.Payn,  making  and  resetting  buoys,    $10  50 

Contractors. 

No.  1..    Squire  Whipple,  Water-st.  bridge 

in  the  city  of  Albany, $730  00 

2.  William  and  Henry  Frazier,  clear- 
ing out  and  excavating  the  bot- 
tom of  the  Albany  basin, 1 ,357  1 0 

2,087  10 


■Ml 


Amount  expended  by  Frederick  Follett,  Canal  Com- 
missioner, for  repairs  of  the  Erie  canal, $2,017  00 

Vouchers  rendered  by  John  C.  Mather ,  Canal  Commissioner,  for  pay* 

mcnis  made  by  him. 

No.  5. 

# 

James  P.  Goodsell,  engineering, $900  00 

No.  3. 

Miscellaneous  Payments. 
1851. 
Mar.  21 .  Thomas  S.  Donnelly  services  as 

inspector, $46  00 

Alexander  C.  Pierey's  check 
roll,  labor  in  March,  1851, 
changing  grade  and  repair- 
ing Water  St.  bridge,  land- 
ing in  the  city  of  Albany, 
viz: 
Alexander  C.  Pierey, .  $10  00 
Philip  Masterson, ...      6  00 
Michael  Masterson,. .      6  00 


Carried  forward, $22  00         $46  00       $900  00 


20  [AftfttiMMt* 

Brought  forward, 922  00       %46  00          $900  00 

William  Hammond, .  3  50 

Thomas  Cant  well,..,  3  50 

Patrick  McDonald,..  3  50 

John  McLaughlin,  .  %  3  50 

James  Tiernan, 3  0ft 

Daniel  Hearty, 3  06 

Joseph  Cain, 3  50 

Thomas  Sheridan, ...  3  50 

Adam  Sah, 2  03 

Patrick  McGee, 88 

Martin  Delaney, 2  62 

Joseph  Farrell, 1  75 

John  McCann, 1  75 

Michael  Hyland, . . . .  87 

Charles  Fanning, ....  88 

Daniel  E.  Basset tf. . .  16  50 


(77  00 


April  19.  D.  E.  Bassett,  sand  and  paving 
brick  used  at  Water  street 
bridge, 33  94 

Whitney,  Calkins  &  Co.,  spike 

used  at  do., 2  75 

Seneca  F<-nton,bl'cksmithing,  3  00 

Ward  k  Derby,  lumber  used 
at  Water  street  bridge, ....  31  61 

Albany  and  Schenectady  R.  R. 

Co.,  paving  stone  used  at  do.  11  00 

Alex.  C.  Pearcy's  check  roll  j 

labor  in  April,  1851,*  chang-  / 

ing  grade  and  repairing  Wa- 
ter st.  bridge  landing  viz : 

Aleiander  C.  Pearcy,  $34  00 

Philip  Masterson, . . . .  21  75 

Michael  Masterson,. . .  18  75 

William  Hannell,....  12  25 

Thomas  Can twell,....   10  94 

Patrick  McDonald,.,*  13  56 

John  McLaughlin,. ...  20  00 

James  Tiernan, 24  00 

Daniel  Hearty, 11  37 

Joseph  Cain, 10  28 

Thomas  Sheridan,....     8  09 

Adam  Sah, 5  69 

Martin  Delaney,'....     7  88 

Joseph  Farrell, 14  44 


Carried  forward, $213  00      $205  30  $900  00 


*U£&J  SI 

ftronjht  forward, $213  00      8205  30         ffiOO  00 

John  McCann, 1 2  25 

Michael  Hyland, 7  00 

Charles  Panning,. ...  15  75 
Francis  Murphy, .... .  19  38 

Andrew  Keith, 4  38 

Owen  Brady, 18  00 

Garret  Maloy, 0  63 

Terene  Brady, 2  63 

Patrick  Morrow,,....  10  50 
Daniel  E.  Basse  tt,. ...  70  75 


» •  p^^^v*^^^"* 


302  27 


597  57 


CONTRACTORS. 


Ifo.  1.  8qnin  Whipple,  Water  street  bridge,  in 

the  city  of  Albany, $800  00 

2.  William  &  Henry  Frailer,  clean- 
ing out  and  excavating  ihe 

bottom  of  the  Albany  Basin, . .  19,614  18 

4.  Brady  &  Hartnett,  Schenectady  .    ■ 

street  bridge  at  West  Troy, . .  2,170  00 


21,984  18 


Amount  expended  by  Jdhn  C.  Mather,  Ca- 
nal Commissioner,  for  repairs  ef  the  Erie 
«nal, $23,481  75 

Total  amount  expended  for  repairs  of  the 
Erie  canal ,.»,,     $25,579  85 


( No.  3. ) 

REPAIRS  OF  THE  CHAMPLAIN  CANAL. 

Vouchers  rmfartdbyJofa  C  Mctthtr^CawU Copmi$*ione*'}for pag- 

ments  made  by  Mm. 

No.  3. 
Jttttes  P.  Goo9s4H,  tfeaident  engineer . . « » . . .  t $1 ,105  70 

Carried  forward,  ....„ '. #1,106  70 


22  [Ammbly 

'      Brought  forward, $1,105  70 

No.  2. 

MISCELLANEOUS   PAYMENTS.    . 

18S1. 
Jan'y.  7.    Croswells  &  Shaw,  publishing  notice  for 

letting $31  37 

March  8.    H.  T.  Blanchard,  publishing  no- 
tice for  letting . .        6  26 

22.    A.  A.  Moor,  publishing  notice 

for  letting 7  15 

44  77 

CONTRACTORS. 

• 

No.   1.    Dark!  T.  Lamb,  delivering  stone  for  repairs 
of  the  Champlain  canal.. .. . .   $1,833  68 

4.  James Stewart,  Becker  lock ... .     3,880  00 

5.  Edward  Murray,  combined  locks 

at  Whitehall 2,16$  00 

0.    William  Logan  k  Co.,  Fort  Mil- 

le*lock 300  00 

8,173  68 

Amount  expended  by  John  C.  Mather,  Ca- 
nal Commissioner,  for  repairs  on  the 
Champlain  canal* $9,324  IS 

(  No.  4.  ) 

ERIK  CANAL  ENLARGEMENT. 

Vouchers  rendered  by  Frederick  FMett,  Canal  Commissioner,  for 

payments  madt  by  him. 

No.  305. 

Daniel  Marsh,  resident  engi- 
neer,  ...$11,100  $0 

No.  313. 

Daris  Hurd,   resident  engi- 
<  neer, 1,604  01 

No.  352. 

» 

Orville  W.  Storey,   resident 
engineer, 381  12 

Brought  forward $13,085  21 


Brought  forward, $13,085  SI 

No.  380. 
John  Lathrop,  resident  engi- 
neer,  , 6,000  00 

So.  401. 

.  James   P.  Goodsell,  resident 

engineer, 6,386  il 

No.  426. 

Daniel  C.  Jemte,  resident  en- 
gineer,       1,600  00 

$26,970  it 

Miscellaneous  Payment*. 

1860.       Reuben  Fuller's  check  roll  in  April,  1860, 

constructing    waste  gates   on   section 

No.  6,  viz.: 

Reuben  Fuller, #10  60 

David  Murphy, 6  06 

Henry  J.  Snow, 3  60 

Lueiim  Snow, 4  38 

Michael  Mack, 4  38 

Michael  Lawless, 6  85 

John  Matteson, 6  25 

Jacob  Knapp, 6  26 

John  Beck, 5  25 

''       Daniel  Comstoek,...t.     6  25  ' 

Thomas  Bennett, 5  25 

Henry  Wentworth,...     5  25 

Barney  Larkins, 4  38 

Daniel  Mahoney, 6  28 

C.  W.Baldwin, 18  00 

J.  H.  Chester, 6  76 

Patrick  Reynolds,....     2  63 

Joshua  Edwards, 3  50  > 

105  17 

Joseph  K.  Chapman's  check 

roll  labor  in  May,  1850,  at  ' 

look  No.  36,  Tiz : 
Joseph  H.  Wilcox,.. .  $29  00 
John  Anderson,. . . . . .  33  00 

Patrick  Kelly, 19  00 

Augustas  Rofenot,....     7  00 

Carried  forward,.. $88  00    $105  27  ;$26,970  42 


84  [AflMKBLT 

Brought  forward, $38  00     $105  87  $26,970  42 

Thomas  Harden, 9  69 

John  Ragan, 4  81 

Patrick  Gorman, 5  25 

James  O'Brian, 3  94 

Timothy  O'Brian, 1  75 

Patrick  Hassett, 1  00 

James  Hughs, 1  53 

Thomas  Fox,....    ...     8  85 

Martin  Faley , . . .. 3  94 

Joseph  K.  Chapman,..  33  00 

161  16     • 

Jtaly  10.     Duane  Wis  well,  ma^oa  labor 

at  lock  36, 31  00 

J.  Sherman,  gravel  for  lining 

lock36, 6  00 

Aug.  29.    Maria  J.  Cmhrnan,   sent  of 

land  for  materials, 40  00 

■apt.  81.    John  Bur  nap,  raising  and  re- 
fitting storehouse, 183  01 

Oat.    10.    8.  8.  Riggs,  publishing  notice 

ofletting, ........  ...,,*.  4  80 

18.  Jacob  Rhem,  moving  and  refit* 

ting  buildings  and  fences  on 

section  111, 3*40 

19.  H.Thompson,  taking  aff'd  tits,  60 
Charles  Shadwiek,  carting  at 

lock36,... 8  63 

George  Ashley,  lead  and  iron 
used  at  lock 36,... . 3G  67 

John  B.  Laurent,  grinding 
axes  at  lock  36, 1  13 

D.  Bogart,  boating  gravel  for 
lining  round  lock  36, 2  50 

Wm.  W.  Armstrong,  common 
labor  at  look  36, . ..... .......  5  85 

Wm.  J.  Skinner,  Jdank  used  at 

lock36, 5  86 

Oak.    88.    Elam  T.  Baldwin,  stone  for 

Poet  Jackson  bridge, 13  00 

86.  Eoe  Buokhart.moyingand  re- 
fitting buildings  and  iences 
on  section  111,  ........ ,,  58  00 

Ere  Slick  and  Michael  Kne~ 
poel,  moving  and  refitting 
buildings  and  fences  on  sec- 
tion 111, ..        100  06 

■"""■^"i^     Mannas «    «Hi 

tfcrrWfcrward, , f779  7StS6,«70  4S 


■0.125.)  25 

Brought  forward, $779  72126,970  42 

Oct.    £6.    Matthias  Lansing,  moving  and 

refitting  buildings  and  fen- 
ces on  section  1 1 1 , 25  00 

SI .    T.  R.  Horton,  publishing  no- 
tice of  letting,.  •  .  • . 3  86 

James  T.  Smith's  check  roll 

labor  in  October  185ft,  on 

«  section  No.  83,  the  contract 

having  been  abandoned  by 

the  contractor,  viz : 

James T. Smith,. . . ,,  $14  87 

E.D.Gregg, ,. .  13  75 

Daniel  Conner, .......  8  60 

William  Donahue, . ...  8  00 

John  Welch, 8  00 

John  Roach, 8  00 

Thomas  Harden, 8  00 

Lawrence  Bidder, ....  8  00 

John  O'Brian,  1st, ....  8  50 

Dennis  Daily, •. .  -8  00 

William  Armstrong,. .  8  00 

Daniel  Farl, .. .  7  25 

John  Cantlin, S  00 

Peter O'Neill, ..  8  50 

James  Dillon, 8  50 

John  O'Brian,  2nd ....  8  50 

Jeremiah  Dunn, 8  00 

Michael  Smith, 8  00 

Henry  J.  Wiley,  .....#  50 

Thomas  Fitzgerald,. . .  7  00 

Dennis  Ellgate,  ......  7  00 

John  O'Donnelly,  ....  7  60 

Frank  Shehen, 7  00 

Lester  Schuyler, 7  50 

Michael  Shehan, 6  60 

William  Barrigan, . . . .  *  00                             f 

John  Shoeman, 4  00 

Daniel  Caugheran,  ...  6  00 

Barney  Ragan, % .  6  00 

William  Canagh, 4  26 

John  Shean, ....«...»  6  00 

Patrick.  Ryan, 6  00 

James  Coifery, 6  00 

John  Hunt, 7  00 

Peter  Schuyler, 6  60 

Jeremiah  Carl,. ......  6  50 


MM. 


4httfed  foffwsri |269  62     |808  571264970  4S 


26 


[Attttnf 


Brought  forward, $269  '62 

Michael  Hoimn, 5  00 

Theodore  Lipencott, . .  5  00 

Martin  Collins, 4  00 

James  Shaw, 0  00 

Patrick  Hunt, 2  00 

Michael  Norton, •.  1  50 

Patrick  Hassit, 16  87 

Thomas  Hardin.......  16  88 

John  Smith, 13  50 

John  Youngs, 10  12 

James  Chew,..- %,  6  75 

P.Richmond, 4  50 

H.  Hoddendoff........  50 

John  A.  Smith, 1  00 


|808  57  |26,970  42 


363  24 


8.  Sherman's  check:  roll,  labor 

in  October  1850, 

on  section 

No.  83,  viz : 

• 

Patrick  Sherman,  •  , 

...    9  25 

...     9  25 

..     6  50 

...     8  75 

James  Donerman, . . 

...     9  25 

Ostin  Olatten, 

...     9  25 

,..     9  25 

James  O.  Donald, . , 

...     J  00 

John  Higgins,  1st,. 

...9  26 

Thomas  Gibbons,. . . 

...     9  25 

William  Donohue, . , 

,,.     1  00 

..     1  00 

Michael  Hennesjr, . , 

...     8  00 

Patrick  Manning,  • . 

,.,     8  25 

...     4  75 

Aaron  Van  Allen,. . 

...     t  75 

John  Higgins,  2d, . , 

...     7  25 

. ..     6  50 

Patrick  Morris,  . . . , 

...     7  25 

..       7  25 

Lovell  Houghton,., 

...     4  50 

C»nl«d  forward, $93  75  $1,171  81  $20,970  42 


JMVUgUl  JOJTWHTU .  .  ,  .  »V<J     JO    fl,l  (X    SI     *. 

Caleb  Cosboth, 5  63 

Peter  House, 8  12 

Sylvanus  Sevor, 8  13 

Cyrus  Fox, 4  00 

Cornelius Muxfleld,.  ,.     3  25 

Julias  Petrie, 4  00 

Peter  Dufly, 6  00 

George  Eastwood, ....     9  37 
Michael  Manning, ....     5  75 

Jacob  Conner, 5  75 

John  Schran , 2  81 

Daniel  Conner, 10  13 

Win.  Hennesy, 5  76 

Michael  Horne, 5  25 

Dennis  Presnyhan,  ...     7  25 

John  Murphy, 5  00 

Sherod  Vincent, 7  87 

Joseph  Parks, 3  00 

Daniel  Cane, 3  00 

Peter  House, 8  44 

Garret  Staats, . 2  00 

Cyrus  Fox, 4  50 

John  Cane, 3  00 

Martin  Laden, 3  00 

Cornelius  Maxfleld,  . .     3  00 

Julius  Petrie, 1  50 

CyruBFox,... 2  50 

Joseph  Parks, 2  50 

Daniel  Cane, 2  50 

Patrick  SaTage, 100 

Matthew  Foley, 75 

Michael  Hennessy, ...        75 
George  Eastwood, ....     1  00 

Sylvanus  Seror, 3  00 

Jacob  Connor, 2  00 

Ostln  Olatten, 75 

346  W 

Not.  1.       T.Buxeh&  Co.,  wheelbarrows, 

shovels,  spikes,  and  lumber,  48  If 

P.  &  E    Reed,  wheelbarrows 

and  lock, : 15 

W.  I.  Skinner,  timber  for  stone 

boats, '. 

H.  Thompson,  taking  affid'vts. 
Nor.    2.     VeroniokFisher.removingand 

refitting  buildings  &  fences, 

Carried  forward, 4 


28  [As 

Bought  forward, $1,640  18  $26,070  4ft 

Not.  8.        John  Wolf,  removing  and  re- 
fitting buildings  and  fences,        105  00 
"      John  Elders,        do  do  56  00 

8.  Culver  Patterson,  damage  to 

garden,  door-yard  and  fence,  25  00 

"      Benjamin  Kast,  .use  of  land, 

damages,  making  fence,  &c.,  274  10 
"      Isaao  Sparks,  loss  use  of  bridge, 

and  temporary  occupation 

of  land, 86  25 

9.  C.  G,  Van  Dnsen,  labor  and 

materials,  reftttijig  w^Jls  and 
buildings, 23  01 

1 1 .  John    Hoffman,  damages    to 

garden, 104  62 

"      Nathan  Davis,  use  of  land  for 

depositing  stone, 45  08 

«      James  S.  Mitchell,      do      do  50  00 

12.  Nathan  Burton,  damage  to  gar- 

den,   15  00 

14.    Thomas  E.     Buohannan,    re- 
moving building,  machinery         < 

and  damages,.... .. 47  00 

17.    Frederick  Wolf,  removing  and 

refitting  buildings  and  fences,        120  00 
22.    Gros wells  &  Shaw,  publishing 

notice  of  letting, ...........  48  20 

25.     James  Riggs,        do        do  6  75 

28.    Jacob  Schumpf,  removing  and 

refitting  buildings, , . .  ^ . , . .         140  00 
«      John  Spring,        do        do  50  00 

«      LeoDitz,  do        do  100  00 

"      Edward  Sol,        do        do  180  00 

8.  Sherman's  check  roll,,  la- 
bor in  November  1850, 
on  section  Np.  83,  viz : 
Jones  Hefferney,....  $16  40 

James  Presnyhan, .  ♦  „      6  01 
James  Collins,. . 17  06 

William  HeneVf.*.  18  37 

Peter  Morris,, 10  28 

Geoige  Schuyler  . . . ,  14  88 

Dw^Lahay. ,..,.,  17  98 

Patrick  Manning . . . .  18  37 

Michael  Manaing  . ,,  18  37 

Joseph  Parks 17  72 

John  Higgins  2nd  ...  6  12 

■  — ■    ■    —  ■■'»       —  ■■■■■■ ^»— m 

Cttried  forward, |160  76  #3,086  99  $26,970  iS 


No.  125.]  3d 

Brought  forward $160  76  $3,036  99  $2«,970  & 

Caleb  Cosboth . 25  00 

Cyrus  Fox . .  1  75 

John  Miller 22  50 

Richard  Carver. ....  14  06 

Thomas  Harden 46  54 

Julius  Petrie »13  56 

John  O'Brian 15  54 

John  Schram 18  75 

Harvey  Miller  ......  1181 

Lovell  Houghton ... .  3  75 

Richard  Schuyler...  10  94 

N.  Casey 12  25 

Edward  Schuyler...  14  06 

Aaron  Van  Allen ... .  6  12* 

George  Schuyler  2nd  4  69 

.Hiram  Fox 5  47 

Charles  Miller ........  219 

Daniel  Cane 87 

Patrick  Gorman 18  16 

Edward  Whalon....  3  00 

Thomas  Gibbons 1 5  97 

John  Byron 15  97 

Peter  Duffy 13  34 

Thomas  Welch 21  00 

Martin  Welch 16  62 

Dennis  Collins 18  59 

Michael  Cody 18  37 

Michael  Home 3  00 

John  Higgins  1st ... .  18  37 

J.  Donnerman 18  37 

John  Murphy 3  00 

John  Kane 16  41 

Daniel  Kane 2  50 

George  Eastwood ... .  22  50 

Henry  Peck 12  47 

Sherod  Vincent 9  50 

Peter  House 29  50 

.  Cyrus  Pox 6  00 

Daniel  Conner 4  00 

Martin  Leyden ......  13  59 

Henry  Hardenctorf . .  26  00 

Jacob  Conner 5  25 

Peter  House 2  50 

Matthew  Foley 17  50 

Michael  Henesy 14  87 

Cornelius  Maxfleld . .  17  75 

Gamied  forward $780  21  #3,080  0»ta6,07»a 


30  [Assucslt 

Brought  forward $780  21  $3,086  99  $26,970  42 

Gerrit  Staats 9  85 

Henry  Higgins 6  12 

OstinOlatten 6  12 

802  SO 

Deo.   10.    Frederick  Heninge,  removing 

and  refitting  building 1 50  00 

11.    Robert  Roe,  team  work  at  lock 

36 17  50 

Henry  Heath,  use  of  wheels  at 
lock  36 4  00 

Cornelius  Maxlield,  materials 

uied  at  lock  36 1  00 

16.    Tillotson  Reed,  building  slope- 
wall  on  sctlon  82 307  55 

19.    A.  J.  Rowley,  publishing  notice 

of  letting... 7  20 

Fort  &  Borden,  extra  work  on 
superstructure  of  tow-path 
bridge  at  Rome 48  80 

Joseph  Worrill's,  check  roll 
labor  in  December,  1850, 
building  dam  above  Sul- 
phur Spring  guard  lock, 
viz: 

Joseph  Worrill $24  00 

John  King 7  00 

James  Mitchell 7  66 

James  Mount.... ...      8  75 

William  Blowers ....      7  66 

C.  Rooney 8  75 

JohnO'Hare 9  19 

Patrick  O'Hare 9  19 

D.  Kilroy 8  75 

P.Shine 7  87 

Hugh  Mallany 2  63 

W.  Dixson....       , .  _    8  75 

J.  Date 6  56 

J.  Murphy 6  12 

H.  McCloskey 7  00 

P.Kierse 7  00 

B.Curtis 7  87 

T.  Mountain 5  69 

T.   Cox 5  69 

B.  Coleman 5  69 

D.  Clancey 4  81 

T.  Dun 3  94 


Carried  for  ward $170  57  $4,425  34  $26,970  42 


No.  125,]  31 

Brought  forward, ...$170  57  *4yta5  34  $96,970  42 

J.  Dickson . .  3  50 

B.  Collins 5  25 

M.Kilroy 3  50 

J.  Dokn 3  50 

T.  McGovern 3  06 

R.  Maxwell 4  37 

J.Flinn 2  63 

William  Murphy ... .  1  00 

J.  McAdams 4  00 

William  Bush  ......  3  00 

James  Mount 2  00 

206  38 

Alexander  Davidson's  check 

roll  labor  in  December  1 850 

making  fixtures  for  the  new 

weigh  lock  at  Rochester,  viz: 
Alexander  Davidson .  $31  50 

EliBugden 31  50 

Richard  P.  Allen ...        6  00 

C.  A.  Miller 4  50 

Tho&as  Hackett....      3  50 

77  00 

1851. 
Jan.      2.    Croswells  fc  Shaw,  publishing         # 

notice's  of  letting. .... ....     .62  10 

6.  Benjamin  Horn  an,  damages  to 
fence  and  temporary  occu- 
pation of  land 45  00 

7/  Pardon  B.  Potter,  labor  and 
materials  at  new  weigh  lock 

house,  Rochester 5  13 

"     Alexander  Davidson,  making 

desks,  tables,  &c.  for  do. . .  124  75 

27.  C.  Hendrix  &  Son,  bill  of  hard- 

ware for  new  State  shop ...  76  00 

"       Hollister  &  Churchill,  lumber 

for  raee  at  new  weigh  lock         28  46 
Feb.      7.    Hollister  k  Churchill,  lumber 

for  fixtures  in  the  new  weigh 
lock  at  Rochester 24  36 

11.    George  Porter,   removing  of 

house 200  00 

«       T.  Burrell,  removing  of  ware- 
house,         300  00 

28.  Ten  Eyck  &  Co.,  publishing 

proposals  for  letting, 72  40 


K 


Carried  foYward $5,546  92  $26,970  42 


82  {Asmon.* 

Brought  forWftfd $5,546  92  $26,970  « 

March  8.    Jno  L.  Clark,  removing  build- 
ings and  fence, 129  88 

C.  Hendrix  k  Son,  merchants 
bill 7  86 

28.  David  S.  Crandall,  publishing 

notices  of  lettings  &  printing         43  $5 
April    9.    William  Dawson,  stone  cutting 

on  lock  1  &  3  east  of  Roches- 
ter    59  50 

12.  W.  H.  Ennis,  removing  build- 
ings, section  No.  22  at  Brock- 
port 200  00 

Wm.  H.  Ennis,  removing  buil- 
dings,          840  00 

21 .    Ambrose  Dupont,stone  cutting, 

lock  3,  east  of  Rochester, . .  7  00 

B.  Miner, jr.  estimating  cost  of 

removing  buildings, 10  00 

Joseph  Laroush,  stone  cutting 

lock  3,  east  of  Rochester^ .  7  00 

May      1 .    Eli  Bugden,Tabor  at  new  weigh 

lock,  Rochester, 42  00 

6.  Geoi^e  Reynolds,  stone  cutting 

at  new  weigh  lock,  Roch. . .     .     25  00 

7.  Patrick  McGinn,  blacksmith- 

ing  on  lock  1 ,  east  of  Roch.  27  09 

8.  North  Western  Insurance  Co., 

insuring  Roch.  weigh  lock,  36  10  . 

9.  Solomon  Par  me  lee,  team  labor 

&c,  sec.  1 1 ,  mountain  ridge,  100  18 
10.    M.  A.  Harrington,  removing 

steam  saw  mill,  Albion,. . .  850  00 
14.    Samuel  P.  Gould,  damage  to 

crops,  &c 3  SO 

20.    W.  E.  Skidmore,  temporary 

occupation  of  land, 07  00 

26.  Michael  Tienon,  overflowing 

land.  &c 30  00 

27.  Lorin  L.  Knapp,  labor  and  des- 

truction of  property, 24  00 

Wm.  N  Cole,  advertising  no- 
tice of  letting, 9  23 

Bridget  Bensen,  damages  for 
overflowing  land,  ........  20  00 

29.  Stephen  Converse,  damages  for 

overflowing  land, 10  00 

Carried  forward, .. $8,102  19  $26,970  49 


June     «.     Henry    .battle,    damages   for 

overflowing  land, 30  00 

3.  Thaddeus  H.  Patchin,  carp'ter 
labor,  preparing  opening  for 
valvegates, 8  2b 

James  McCormick,  stone  cut- 
ting for  valve  gates, 37  50 

S.  H.  Smith,  carpentering  for 

valve  gates, 6  76 

Adam  Art,  stone  cutting  at 
lock  No.  1  east  of  Rochester,  21  00 

Timothy  Barnes, removing  and 
rebuilding  fence, 6  00 

Cyras  A.  Miller,  labor  prepa- 
ring openings  for  valvegates  15  76 

Wm,  Norton,  do  3  75 

J.  S.  Mears,  do  6  75 

James  McCormick    do  91  88 

Henry  F.  McGlachlin,  bolts, 
spikes,  chains,  fee.  used  at 
locks  1  &  3  east  of  Rooh. . .         139  86 
16.     Wm.  H.  Ennie,  removing  old 

bridge  in  Brock  port , SO  00 

18.     K.  R.  Jewett  &  Co.  advertising 

notice  to  contractors, 80  30 

29.  Smith  &  Bascom,  timber  for 
facing  openings  for  valves  in 
looks  1  and  3,  east  of  Roch .  20  58 

Owen  McCabe,blacksmithing,  3  SB 

W.  R.  Bascom,  labor  at  divi- 
sion eng'eer's  office  at  Roch.  14  00 

Wm.H.  Ennis,  removing  bail- 
ding,  Srockport, 29  60 

Joseph  Cochran,  lead,  used  in 
setting  guard  irons,  &c —  3  69 

Shaw  &  Charles,  team  labor, .  7  60 

Ira  Belden  &  Co.,  merchant's 

bills, 21  30 

Aug'st  4.    Brain&rd  &  Casey,  removal  of 

buildings  at  Broekport,. ..      1,050  00     i 
14.    Lyman    Hawley,  removal  of 

barn, 150  M 

1 6.     Patrick  Kimniett,floodlng  rope 

walk  in  Buffalo, 160  00 

Carried  forward, |9,954  88  428,970  48 
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Brought  forward, $9,954  66*26,970  42 

Aug.  16.    Chas.  T.  Fox,  publishing  notice      ' 

of  letting, 7  70 

gept    1 .    Lyman  Hawley ,  removing  and 

rebuilding  fence* 17  00 

John    R.  Phillips,  removing 

and  rebuilding  fence 16  00 

Miles  Dunegan ,  rem' ving  fence 

and  fruit  trees, 3  00 

Orrin  Fisk,  removing  fence  and 

fruit  trees, 8  00 

Abraham  Ford,  removing  and 

rebuilding  fence, 6  00 

3.    J.  S.  Robins,  blinds  for  weigh 

lock  house,  Rochester, ....  80  00 

John  Quinn,  labor  and  mate- 
rials for  collector's  room,. .  59  69 
Martin  Briggs,  iron  stairs  and 

bridge  at  weigh  lock,. . . . .         384  00 
4.    A.  O.  Lamorauxpremoving  buil- 
dings from  sec.  231 , 686  00 

E.  A.  Palmeter,xemoving  buil- 

ings  from  sec.  219, 950  00 

16.    A*  W.  Scriven,  road  on  sec- 
tions 11  and  12,mt'n  ridge,        166  00 
James  D.  Shnler.,  temporary 

occupation  of  land, 141  25 

30.    John  Layton,  removing  build- 
ings from  section  212,. . . . .      1,450  00 
Joseph  Congle,  moving  and  re- 
setting fence  on  £.  Sims' 

farm, 10  00 

18,936  30 

No.  10. 

Damages. 

1850. 

Aug*  10.    Jacob  Abeel,Minden,  Mont- 
gomery county, $481  97 

Oct.      1.    Watson  Ellis  &  Co.,  Whites- 
town,  Oneida  county,....       2,335  32 
7.    Simon  Mattison,Bome,Onei- 

dacounty, 449  46 

Hiram  L.  Norton,West  Troy, 

Albany  county, 271  94 

.  ■■■-  ■■  —  n 

Carried  forward, $3,488  €8  $40,906  92 


Kb.  m.)  35 

Brought  forward, ' ; .      $3,488  68  |405906  72 

Isaac  Collins,  West  Troy, 

Albany  county, 805  00 

Thomas  P.  Richards,  West 

Troy,  Albany  county,. . .  600  00 

George  Sullivan,  West  Troy, 

Albany  county, 400  00 

John  Gratton,  West  Troy, 

Albany  county, 200  00 

E.  P.  Rogers,  West  Troy, 

Albany  county, > . .  50  00 

Jarvis  Beddell,  West  Troy,  250  00 

Orrin  Delaware,  West  Troy, 

Albany  county, 87  00 

Benj.  Tinney,  West  Troy, 

Albany  county, 800  00 

Francis  B.  Dane,  West  Troy, 

Albany  county, 300  00 

Jacob  E.  Fox,  Danube,  Her- 
kimer county, 84  36 

Augustus   Lambert,   West 

Troy,  Albany  county, ...  300  00 

Simon  Mattison,Rome,Onei- 

da  county, 490  55 

8.  N.  Hill ,  Florida,  Montgom- 

ery county, 64  00 

9.  Henry  P.  Voorhees,  Fort 

Plain,  Montgomery  Co.,  800  00 

W.  H.  Bennett,    Minden, 
Montgomery  county ,... .  381  00 
I     11.    fteuben  Hough  by  adminis- 
trator, Whitestown,  Onei- 
da county, 228  80 

21.    David  Foster,  Whitesboro, 

Oneida  county, 850  00 

24.    Cath.  Johnson,  Fort  Plain, 

Montgomery  county, ... .  232  66 

Emeline  Starin,  Fort  Plain, 
Montgomery  county,....  232  66 

Louisa  Wagner,  Fort  Plain, 
Montgomery  county, ... .  232  66 

Mary  L.  Austin,  Fort  Plain, 
Montgomery  county,....  232  66 

Jacob    Edie,    Whitestown, 
Oneida  county, 150  00 

Julijis  Watkins,  Whitesbo- 
ro, Oneida  county, 1,076  09 


mm^ 


Carried  forward, $11,836  02  $40,906  72 
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Brought  forward, ..  .• $11,836  12  $40,906  72 

Oct.    24.    Richard  Newell,  Whitesbo- 

ro,  Oneida  county, 158  16 

Onias    P.   Nellis,   Whites- 
town,  Oneida  county, ...  342  58 
Charles  Ehle,  Canajoharie, 
Montgomery  county, ... .       2,610  80 
Tffor.   11.    A.  C.  Garter,  Whitesboro, 

Oneida  county, 104  13 

Liberty  Horton,  Whitesbo- 
ro, Oneida  county, 378  58 

16.    Daniel  Deshon  2d,  Whites- 
boro, Oneida  county,. . .  663  00 
22.    Maria  Miller  by  executor, 

Oriskany,  Oneida  county ,  107  00 
Dec.      4.    William  Benedict;  Whites- 
boro, Oneida  county, ...          104  99 
James   Van  Yalkenburgh, 
Danube,  Herkimer  coun- 
ty,            329  99 

•  Henry  Miller,  Danube,  Her- 
kimer county, . .  .• 20  0d 

Warner  &  Wait  by  assignee, 
Whitestown,Oneida  coun- 
ty,   50  00 

David  Tucker,  Whites  town, 

Oneida  county, 170  87 

7.    William  Kimball,  Whites- 
town,  Oneida  county,. . .  65  64 
Sarah  M.4c  A .  Bradley,  heirs  * 
of  Bryant  Bradley  dec'd,                      *     *       i 
Whitestown,  Oneida  Co.,          569  64 
13.    Jehiel    Wetmore,    Whites- 
1851               town,  Oneida  county,, . .            95  22 
Jan.    24.    R.  J.  Van  De  Water, Buffalo, 

Erie  county,. 265  20 

Feb,y28.    Stephen  Whitney,  Buffalo, 

Erie  county, 1,271  16 

Aug.  28.    MaryJ.&H.W.Brown,Buf- 

ialo,  Erie  county, 950  30 

20,183  38 

CoNTRACTOES. 

No.    80.    James  Stewart,  culvert  on 

section  28, $455  53 

98.    Clark  Sumner  &  Co.,  section  > 

5,  mountain  ridge, 3,£&7  00 


Carried  forward, $3,682  53  $61,090  10 


No.  185]  37. 

-  Brought  forward, $3,682  53  $61 ,090  10 

No.  212.    Nathan  Shippey,section  114,  310  00 

239.  Kasson  Moore  &  Kasson, 
aqueduct  at  Oriskany 
creek, 2,020  00 

24 1 .  James  D .  Shuler ,  guard  lock 
and  gates  on  the  mountain 
ridge, 671  00 

248.    John  M.cConnell,  lock  No.  3 

east  of  Rochester, 2,760  12 

259.    D.  &  M.  Tobie,  section  104,       1,010  32 

269.  Squire  Whipple,  superstruc- 
ture of  Hampton-street 
bridge,  Whitesboro,  and 
of  the  Washington-street 
bridgeat  Rome, 506  19 

306.    Silas  Ball,  lock  No.  l,east 

ofRochester 4,534  53 

310.  8eymour  &  Wood,  valve 
gates  in  locks  1 ,  2  and  3, 
east  of  Rochester,  &  iron 
valves  for  Clyde  lock . . .       3,688  51 

324.    Asa  D.  Wood  &  Co.,  Ohio 

basin,  Buffalo 1,852  89 

327.  Elijah  Ehnis,  section  thro9 

the  village  of  Palmyra..       2,311  00 

328.  U.  Q.  Edgerton  &  Co.,  section 

No.  1,  east  of  Rochester.       2,073  00 

3*6.  Kasson  &  Sherwood,  lower 
#  lock  at  the  upper  side  cut 
at  West  Troy,  and  section 
work  connected  therewith       1,380  00 

337.  John  I.  Yates, bridges  on  sec- 
tions 27  and  28 340  00 

341 .  Borden,  Richardson  &  Bab- 

cock,  culvert  at  Oriskany 
and  on  section  73,  mason- 
ry in  Washington  street 
bridge  and  the  completion 
of  towing  path  adjoining, 
and  section  102 ; .        4,089  26 

342.  Yates,  Van  DeBogert  &  Van 

DeBogert,  Abeel  culvert .  122  27* 

395.  William  Baldwin,  section 
east  of  Saquoit  creek 
aqueduct 360  00 

364.     Jas.  H.  Frank,  section  116.       2,280  00 

Carried  forward $33,991  62  $61,090  19 


88  [ 

Brought  forward $93,901  6&  161,090  10 

No.  365.    Marcelis,  Van  DeBogert  & 

Van   DeBogert,  sections 

29  and  103 4,090  00 

366.  John  J.  Wiles,  section  105 . .  1 10  00 

367.  John  Sholl  &  Co. ,  farm  brid- 

ges on  section  81 110  00 

,368.  Van  Vorst  &  Barhydt,  sec- 
tions 28  J,  34, 83  and  cul- 
verts on  sections  113  &  114       2,645  54 

369.    Brady,  Baldwin  &  Co.,  pier  • 

across  the  sprout  of  the 
Mohawk  river 880  00 

371 .    Swart  &  El  wood,  sec.  No.  28       1 ,077  78 

373.  Wemple  &  Burdick,  Erniss 

&  Van  Olinda's,  culverts 
and  section  work  connec- 
ted   360  00 

374.  Davis,  Turner  &  Co.,  farm 

bridges  on  section  83. . .       1,119  48 

376.  Henry  M.  Crane,  sec.  No.  27  710  17 

377.  Barker  &  Decker,  sec.  No.l  15       4,720  00 

381.  Solomon    Parmele,   section 

No;  1 1 ,  mountain  ridge, .       8,614  00 

382.  Davis,  Bogert  &  Turner,  road 

bridge  on  section  34  .  • .  .  .473  89 

384.    Marcellus  &  Hart,  culvert 

atYorkville 188  %9 

389.  Charles  A.  Danolds  &  Co., 

section  No.  12,  mountain 

ridge 9,607  00 

390.  Win.  Bnell  &  Co.,  section 

No.  Id, mountain  ridge..       6,364  00 

391.  Geo.  H.  Boughton,  section 

No.  14, mountain  ridge. .      18,092  00 
391 }.  Henry  Barnes,  ship  lock  at 

Black  Bock 11,680  00 

392.  Samuel  L.  Hall,  Main  and 

Hamburgh  street  canal.       1,400  00 
400.    Asa  T.  Smith  &  Co., sections 

No.  1  and  2  in  the  city  of 

Buffalo 17,887  00 

402.    Glancey  &  Murray,  weigh 

lock  at  West  Troy 6,910  00 

406.    Jonas  W.  Goodrich,  Clyde 

-lock  and  section  231 ... .        9,265  00 

Carried  forward $140,245  77  $61 ,090  10 
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No.  125.]  39 

Brought  forward $140,245  77  #1,090  10 

No.  410.    Hinmari  &  Lewis,   section 

No.  5,  mountain  ridge ...      11 ,767  00 
411.    Briggs  &  Jones,  iron  truss 
single  track  road  bridge 
on  Allen  street  in  the  city 
of  Rochester 4  38 

414.  Ball  &  Barton,  Erie  basin  in 

the  city  of  Buffalo 34,150  00 

415.  J.  M.  &  J.  A.  Rasback,  the 

Dygert  farm  bridge 298  51 

420.    Clark  &  Ennis,  lock  No.  2, 

east  of  Rochester 3,907  00 

424.    Barhydt,  Barhydt  &  Vedder, 

section  No.  39 2,120  00 

426.  Shuler  &  Delamater,  section 

No.48 490  00 

427.  John  C.  Smith,  San  Sai  Kill 

aqueduct 1 ,560  00 

428.  Willard  H.  Bennett,  sec.  1 1 1       2,396  00 

429.  Edw.  Murray,  weigh  house  ! 

over  the  weigh  look  at  •'  r 

West  Troy 1,380  00 

430.  Borden  &  Johnson,  bridges 

on  sections  114  and  116.  260  00 

442.  Rogers*,  Layton,  section  21 2     16,471  00 

443.  John  L.  Clark,  section  No.  2, 

east  of  Rochester 1 6,661  00 

444.  Nellis    &    Adams,    Melvin 

brook  culvert 9,400  00 

445.  Ryan  &  Aikin,  section  No.  8, 

mountain  ridge 13,365  00 

446.  Anthony  &  Ennis,  section 

No.  10,  mountain  ridge..      13,528  00 

447.  Wm.  H.  Ennis,  section  No. 

22, in  the  villageof  Brock- 
port 11,852  00 

448.  O.   Tousley  &  Co.,  section 

No.  9,  mountain  ridge. . .      14,077  00 

449.  C.  T.  Chamberlain,  sections 

Nos.  6  and  7,  mountain 
'     ridge 20,612  00  ' 

450.  Geo.  W.  Peck,  Albion  sec- 

tion (No.  44,)  thro7  the 

village  of  Albion 2,357  18 

451.  E.  A.  Palmeter,  section  No. 

219 1,740  00  '  * 

Carried  forward $316,635  84  |fl,to0  16 
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Brought  forward $318,635  84   $61,090  10 

465.    John  Ryan,  section  No.  13, 

mountain  ridge 7,462  00 

456.    John  Stroup,  lock  No.  8,  east 

of  Rochester 3,615  00 

329,712  84 

Amount  expended  by  Frederick  Follett,  Canal  Com- 
missioner, on  the  Erie  Canal  Enlargement $390,802  94 

Vouchers  rendered  by  Charles  Cooky  Canal  Commissioner,  for  pay- 
ments made  by  him. 

No.  304. 
Charles  W.  Wentz,  resident  engineer,       $8,500  00 

No.  409. 

John  T.  Clark,  resident  engineer, . . .     $12,000  00 

$20,500  00 

Miscellaneous  Payments. 

Nicholas  6.  Van  Alstyne's  check  roll 

labor  in  February  1850,  on  section 

Mo.  4,  extending  vertical  wall  on 

west  side  of  the  Canajoharie  creek, 
Nioholas  G.  Van  Alstyne,...  $12  19 

Andrew  Farrell, 1  88 

John  Hoffman, 8  25 

William  Hillka, *.      8125 

Jacob  Caldwell, 5  63 

Philip  Hefferman, 4  69 

Charles  Finnegan, 8  81 

Frederick  Jahns, 8  81 

Henry  Smith, 6  94 

Michael  Hickey, 7  50 

George  Rimengnyder,. ......      4  38 

Henry  Shrader, 3  75 

Henry  Craft, 5  00 

Avery  D.  Mann, 2  06 

John  R.  Pettis, 5  00 

John  Witheran, 94 

Edward  8chwardas, 4  50 

William  J.  Davis, 1  50 

A.  S,  Fero, .  .*..; 950 

John  R.  Pettis, 7  00 

Walter  S.  Burton, 6  00 

George  Allen, 13  50 

Hubble  Allen, 1  50 

Chris.  Hulsaver, 75         $138  33 

Carried  forward, $138  33     $20,500  00 


No.  126.]  •      41 

Brought  forward,  . . . .  $1 88  33     $20,500  00 

Nicholas  G.  Van  Alstyne's  check  roll 

labor  in  March,  1850,  extending 

vertical    wall   on    west   side    of 

Canajoharie  creek,  on  section  4, 

viz: 

Nicholas  G.Van  Alstyne,  ...  $22  50 

George  Rimensnyder, 1 5  38 

Henry  Shrader, 2  25 

Henry  Craft, 16  88 

Michael  Hickey, 12  09 

John  Hoffman, *     15  38 

William  Hillka, 15  09 

John  R.  Pettis,; 13  00 

William  I.  Davis, 6  50 

HubbleAUen, 11  50 

Jacob  Caldwell, 10  50 

Charles  Finnegan, 10  88 

Frederick  Jahns, 10  69 

Henry  Smith, 10  88 

George  Allen, 2  06 

Thomas  Barlow, 9  75  # 

Andrew  Friesh, 8  25 

Avery  D.  Mann, 9#  38 

John  Farnam, 4  50 

John  Witheran, 3  00 

Thomas  Donnelly, 8  25 

George  Allen, 2fo  50 

A.  B.  Fero, 4  00. 

John  R.  Pettis, 9  00 

Elijah  Wiles 7  00 

Walter  S.  Burton 4  00 

263  tl 

1850. 

Oct'r.    4.    Job  Fisk,  labor  and  mate- 
rials    140  03 

10.     T^aac  C.  Bunnell,  use  of 

land  and  making  fence,  54  04 

12.    Syracuse  gas  light  com- 
pany, gas  and  fixtures,  62  82 
Charles  Goings,  lumber 
for  weigh-lock  at  Syra- 
cuse.   3  00 

16.    Squire  Whipple,planking 

recesses  in  weigh-lock,  65  23 

18.     Pearl  Kellogg,  repairing 

fence,  &c 6  50 


Carried  forward, $733  16     #20,500  00 
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Brought  forward $783  16     $20,600  00 

Oct'r.  18.    Job  Fisk,  making  furni- 
ture for  w.  h '  63  38 

Whiston  Peck,  labor  and 
materials,  &c 47  21 

22 .  Z.  M.  Snedaker,  removing 

buildings 75  00 

Wm.  D.  Champlain,brick 
priyy  for  W.  H 185  78 

30.  Al vah  Strong  &  Co. ,  pub- 

lishing notice  of  let- 

.    ting 7  00 

Ichabod  Goodfellow,  re- 
moving buildings  ....  35  00 

31.  Smith  Trowbridge,  lum- 

ber for  w.  1.  at  Syra- 
cuse   46  34 

J.  6.  Forbes  &  Son,spike, 

nails,  &c 37  87 

Nov'r.   1.    Canajoharie     Academy, 

stone  for  wall  in  chan- 
nel of  creek*. ....  *...  14  50 

Gasler  &  Moyer,  lumber 
for  foundation  of  wull,  23  92 

Abram  N.  Van  Alstyne, 
quarried  stone  used  in 
wall 3  00 

L.  Hundermarkjrepafring 

tools 19  17 

James  £.  Shader,  repair- 
ing tools 4  45 

18.    Wm.  D.  Champlain,  pad- 
dle-gate frames 39  41 

Fay  &  Hays,  foundation 
for  iron  fence,  &c  . . . .  310  04 

23.  George  Cray  nor,  remov- 

ing buildings 100  00 

Dec'r.   7.    Henry  Gilford,  lumber  for 

w.  lock,  &c 30  21 

16.    Edward  Hoagland,  pub-  ,    . 
lishing  notice  for  let- 
ting                 7  00 

30 .    Dunk  Herrick  &  Co. ,  cast- 
ings for  valve  strips  . .  3  68 
1851. 
Jan'y.   6.    J.  W.  Woodward,  use  of 

boat , ...  4  00 


Carried  forward $1,790  18     $20,500  00 


J- 


No.  125.]  48 

Brought  forward $1 ,790  18     $20,500  00 

Jan'y.  6.    Ten  Eyck  &  Co.,  adver- 
tising notice  of  letting,  29  25 
.  8.  .  Harvey  Stewart,  tempora- 
ry use  of  land,  &c . . . .  90  00 
Anthony  Shaver,  remov- 
ing house 50  00 

C.  C.  Bradley  &  Co.,  fur- 
niture &c.,  for  w.  h.  at 

Syracuse . . 68  01 

Albina  Wool  son,  use  of 
land  and  gravel 90  00 

25.  Ashley  H.  Ball,   plank 

used  at  lock  No.  50  ..  *         *11  47 
Feb'y.  1.    Joseph  Savage,  team  la- 
bor    19  13 

12.  S.  C.  Brewster,  stone  to 

protect    embankment, 

&c 30  00 

13.  Geo.  F.  Comstock,  coun- 

sel &c.  in'  suit  versus 

Gere's 100  00 

28 .    John  Donnelly,  check  roll 

labor  on  sec.  172 75 

MarTill.    6amuel  Larned,  tempo* 

rary  occupation  of  lfcnd  75  Q0 

22.    John  Carrier,  removing 

and  replacing  barn  ...  20  00 

24.    A.  P.  Lincoln,  removing 

and  raising  shop .....  40  00 

P.  Featherly  &  Co. ,black- 

smi  thing.-. 17  93 

April    7.    Win.  D.  Champlain,  eati-  > . 

mating  repairs  of  build- 
ing    2  50    . 

Joseph  Billings,  estimat- 
ing repairs  of  building,  2  53 
May     2.    Waldo  \f  Potter,  blanks 

and  advertising  open- 
ing of  canals 3  40 

19.  George  Kimberly,  gravel 
and  damage  to  mea- 
dows    60  00 

26.  Midler,  Corwin  &  Co.,  re- 

moving building 40  00 

June     2.    Warner  &  Cunningham, 

removing  buildings .. .  719  47 

Carried  forward $3,259  58     $20,500  00 


* 
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Brought  forward $3,259  58     $20,500  00 

June  21.    Frederick  Reals,  remov- 
ing stone: 13  00 

28.  .Warren  Norton,  building 

bridge 75  00 

Whiston  &  Peck,  painting 

fence 20  00 

30.    Waldo  M.  Potter,  print- 
ing blanks 6  00 

July     2.     R.    A.    Toe,     attending 

court 5  00 

Ric'd  Springsteed's  check 

roll  lat>or  in  July,  1851 , 

digging  test  pits  on  the 

island  on  section  No.  9, 

viz  : 
Ric'd  Springsteed  $11  00 
Robert  Whaling,      7  00 
Franklin  Reed . .       7  00 
Roger  Barron.  6  56 

Peter  Vreeland.  7  00 
Wm.  Stanley  ...  4  38 
John  F.  Daly  5  00 

47  94 

Aug't  25.    Whiston  &  Peck,  paint 

and  painting  about  the 

new   weigh  house    at 

Syracuse 7  21 

29.  Jesse  Paddock,  tempora- 

ry use  of  land,  &c . . . .  107  50 

30.  S.    P.  Jacobs,  removing 

building,  &c '     247  40 

Sept.     3.    Dan.  D.  Smith,  tempora- 
ry use  of  land,  fee  ....  465  00 
9.    Chas.    Gere,    temporary 

use  of  lands,  fee 156  94 


No.  10. 

Damages. 
1850. 
Dec.  31.     Robert  Furman,  Syracuse,  Onondaga 

qounty, $4,464  00 

Benjamin  Frazee,  Oneida, 
Oneida  county, 3,500  00 


4,410  571 


■*. 


(    Carried  forward 17,964  00     $24,910  57 


April  2. 
May  30. 


Onondaga  county, . . . 
Robert  Ward,  do,  . 
Daniel  Hull,  do,  . 

F.  A.  Andrews,    do,  . 


554  97 
687  23 
344  33 
150  45 


Carried  forward (19,302  47     $24,910  57 


46  [Assembly 

Brought  forward, $19,302  47     $24,910  57 

June  9.      Thomas  Burns,  DeWitt, 

Onondaga  county, ....  489  12 

July  1.      A.  P.  Downer,  Manlius, 

Onondaga  county, ....  684  00 

Aug.  19.     Ezekiel  Oliphant,  Geddes, 

Onondaga  county,. . . . 
Burr  Burton,  do,  . . 

David  Vrooman,  do,  . . 
Hubbell  &  Paige,  do,  . . 
"Wm.  F.  Gere,  do,  . . 
Albina  Woolson,  do,  . . 
W.  H.  Alexander,  do,  . . 
Hubbell  &  Paige,  do,  . . 
Isaac  R.  Pharis,  do,  . . 
Charles  Carpenter,  do,  . . 
Horace  White,  do,  . . 
John  Whiting,  do,  . . 
D.  &  P.  Coykendall,do, . . 
Sept.    1 .      George  Kimberly,  Camil- 

lus,  Onondaga  county, 
4.      Thomas  Machan,    do,  .. 
J.  I.  Bradley,  do,  . . 

Braddock  Brown  well,  De- 
Witt,  Onondaga  co.,.. 

8 .  Oliver  Poole,  Nelson,  Ma- 

dison county, 

9.  Jesse  Brown,  Trustee,  &c., 

Nelson,    Madison    co., 
Benjamin  Turner,  do, 


•  • 


669  16 

844  16 

769  16 

694  16 

591  21 

591  21 

585  33 

526  30 

723  56 

850  04 

825  04 

773  58 

875  04 

« 

2,118  33 

319  30 

297  24 

175  38 

4,755  93 

42  26 

183  78 

Contractors. 

Jfo.  210.    Gere,   Kasson    &    Breed, 

bridges  on  sections  95 

to  103, $2,471  13 

2(59.     Squire    Whipple,  weigh 

scales  at  Syracuse, 540  00 

302.  Lewis,  Beebe  &  Co.,  sec- 

tions 152,  162,  163  and 

164, 10,287  98 

303.  William  Barker,    sections 

165  and  166, 1,061  78 

306.    Silas  Ball,  lock  No.  50,.  150  00 

310.    Seymour  &  Wood,  valve 

gates  for  weigh  lock  at 

Syracuse  &  lock  No.  50,  350  00 


37,685  76 


Carried  forward, $14,860  89    $62,596  33 


Kp.  1*6.]  47 

Brought  forward, $14,860  89     $62,596  38* 

312.    Philips  &  Meigs,  section 

174, 2,065  13 

318.    Gere,  Ure  &  Cobb,  bridges 

on  sections  161  and  164,  230  00 

325.    Barton  &  Fillmore,  Erie- 

ville  reservoir 4,180  00 

327.    Elijah  Ennis,  section  177,         2,000  00 

338.  John  Shanahan,    Compo- 

site culvert  on  section 

175,  arched  culvert  on 

177,  and  south  lock  50,         1,430  80 

339.  Kasson  &  Leach,   section 

173, 6,518  42 

346.  Dei}i$ton&  Scoville,  sec- 

tion 176, 2,200  00 

347.  Kasson  &  Lewis,weigh  locks 

at  Syracuse  and  locks  51 ,      16,756  77 
.  348.    Fay  &  Hays,  double  arch 

culverts  on  section  175,         2,710  00 
351.    Gere  &  Steves,  bridges  on 
sections  171, 172,  175, 

176,  and  177,  arched 
culvert  on  section  175, 
Crane  Brook  aqueduct, 
composite  culvert  on 
section  176,  road  bridges 
on  sections  193  and  194 
and  culvert  on  section 

193, 6,300  00 

356.  Corwin,  Midler  and  Can- 
dee,  section  175, 2, 482  68 

858.    Carrier  &  Barton,  section 

171, 2,952  05 

861.  Miller,  Bronson  &  Sears, 

section  172, 4,470  00 

385.  Denison,  Scoville  &  Co., 

sections,  155,  158  and 

160,  and  bridges  on  sec-  * 

tions  158  and  159, 31,910  00 

386.  Champlain,  Thorn  &  Co., 

weigh  lock  house  at 

Syracuse, 433  87 

387.  Kasson,  Lewis  &  Ostran- 

der,  Seneca  river  aque- 
duct and  section  202,.        28,885  00 


«• 


Carried  forward, $130,385  11     $62,596  38 


48  l^»« 

Brought  forward, #130,885  II     162,596  38 

388.    Harvey  N.  Tapper,  sect's 

154  and  156, 14,080  00 

395.  John    A.  Dodge  &  Co.,  ^ 

locks  No. .  52, 23,045  00 

396.  Clark  Hebbard,  road  b'ge 

on  section  155,  and 
arch  culvert  on  section 
152, 270  00 

397.  Barton,  Denison  &  Sco- 

ville,  Butternut  creek 

aqueduct  on  sec'n  160,         1,640  00 

398.  Bangs,   Kingsley  &  Co., 

Limestone  creek  aque- 
duct on  section  158, . .         6,030  00 

399.  Candee,    Bassett  &    Co., 

section  1 57,  and  bridge 

on  section  152, 6,370  00 

403.  Kelsey  &  Tupper,  section 

153 6,550  OO 

404.  Walrathfc  Hebbard,  arch- 

ed  culvert  on  sec.  1 55,.  1 30  00 

405.  William  Sponenbergh  & 

Co.,  road  bridge  on  sec- 
tions 153, 154  andl57,         1,720  00 

408.    John- 1.  Walrath,  waste 

weir  on  section  154,, .  150  00 

419.    Midler,  Corwin  &  Co.,  sec-  - 

tionl59, 10,190  00 

421.  Denison  &  Candee,  see- 

tionsl92andl93,....         *,»65  00 

422.  Smith  &  Brett,  road  bridg- 

es on  sections  198  and 
200  and  bridges  on  sec- 
tion201, 745  00 

423.  Bell  &  Bogardus,  sections 

200and201, 3>»*5  00 

435.  Noah  Palmer,  section  189,         3,480  00 

436.  Woodworth    &    Strever, 

section  190, 4,925  00 

437.  Androus  &  Parmeter,  sec- 

tion 191, *£00  00 

438.  Edson  Bishop,  sec.  198, . .  5,810  00 

439.  Reynolds  &  Dix,  sec.  199,  775  00 

440.  David  Rogers,  arch  cul'vt 

on  section  159,  and  a 

culvert  on  sec.  156,...  330  00 


Carried 


forward, $229,855  11     $62,696  38 


Mb.  185.]  49 

* 

Brought  forward, (229,355  1 1      162,696  33 

441.    Shanahan,  Fay  &  Co.,  an 

aqueduct  at  Centreport         1,830  00 
453.    Peter     Featherly,      iron 
fence  in  front  of  the 
weigh  lock  house   at 

Syracuse, 476  44 

231,161  55 

Amount  expended  by  Chasrles  Cook,  Canal  Com- 
missioner, on  the  enlargement  of  the  Erie  Canal, .   $293,757  88 


Vouchers  rendered  by  Jacob  Hinds,  Canal  Commissioner,  /or  pay- 
ments made  by  him. 

No.  305. 

Daniel  Marsh,   resident 
engineer, $3,781  60 

No.  313. 

Davis  Hurd,  resident  en- 
gineer,..,,..          2,168  26 

No.  380. 

John   Lathrop,   resident 

engineer, 1,131  59 

: $7,081  45 

Miscellaneous  Payments. 

a 

1850. 
April  20.    Catharine  Staring,  moving 

and  refitting  buildings,  55  00 

July  13.     Miles  Dunegan,  resetting 

fence  on  sect.  10, 5  00 

19.     James  MeAdam,  moving 

and  resetting  fence,  &c,  '  31  14 

Sept.  30.     Lee,  Mann  &  Co.,  print- 
ing and  advertising, . .  62  45 
Geo.  A.  Smith,  labor  at 

test  pits, 1  00 

Oet.    1.      A.  W.   Collins,    timber 

used  on  sec.  1,  moun- 
tain ridge, ... ♦ 28  00 


Carried  forward, *182  69       |7,081  46 

[Assembly,  No.  125.]  4 


[Ambhto 

Brought  forward, |182  59       #7,081  45 

Oct.    2.      John  Timewell,  labor  at 

test  pits, 2  06 

3.  Sam'l  Richardson,  black- 

smithing, 85  9B* 

Hollister  ft  Churchill, 
bill  of  lumber, 222  72 

Aaron  M.  Robinson,  car- 
penters' labor, .  168  00 

A.  Strong  &  Co.,  publish- 
ing notice  of  letting,fto,  120  53 

Charles  Hendrix  &  son, 

bill  of  hardware, 65  87 

Smith  ft  Rowe,  bill  of 
lumber, 4  00 

W.  A.  Langworthy,  ma- 
king patterns, 8  00 

Hollister  ft  Churchill, 
lumber  for  bridge,. ...  142' 00 

4.  Henry  F.  McGlachlin,  la- 

bor and  materials   at 

weigh  lock, 121  48 

S.  C.  &  E.  Jones,  machine- 
ry, blacksmithing,  &c,  30  36 

5.  Joseph  A.  Paine,  publish- 

ing proposals, 6  42 

10.  William  R  Bascom,  labor 
qnd  materials  at  weigh 

lock, 88  TO 

John  M.  French  ft  Co., 
furniture  for  office,. . .  69  35 

12.       Darius  Cole,    lock    pat-      ' 

terns, 2  81 

Oliver  Culver,  damage  to 

fence, 115  60 

Charles  Hendrix  ft  son, 
materials  fitting  up  of- 
fices,   22  41 

17.  Ballou  ft  Campbell,  pub- 
lishing proposals, 5  03 

21.  John  H.  White,  attend- 
ance before  Canal  Ap- 
praisers,   10  00 

Nov.   8.      0.  G.  Atwood,  publish- 
ing proposals, 7  70 

12.      O.  Hastings,  counsel  fees,  80  00 

•  Carried  forward, $1,4815  53      $7,081  45 


Benj.  P.  Blossom,  nee  of 
land  and  damages, .... 

Lee,  Mann*  &  Co.,  pub- 
lishing proposals, 

Daniel  Wood,  fees  for 
acknowledging  bonds, 

A.  Strong  &  Co.,  publish- 
ing proposals,  &c, . . . . 

J.  k  J.  3.  Denio,  publish- 
ing proposals,  &c, 

Joseph  A.  Paine,  publish- 
ing proposals,  &c, . . . . 

A.  M.  Clapp  &  Co.,  pub- 
lishing proposals,  &c,. 

Lee,  Mann  &  Co.,  pub- 
lishing proposals,  &o, . 

Andrew  &  Levinna  Kim- 
bel,  release  of  right  to 
bridge, 

Erastus  S.  Palmer,  pub- 
lishing proposals, 

Edwin  T.  Bridges,  pub- 
lishing proposals, 

Thomas  Rogers,  labor, 
materials,  &c, 

A.  Strong  &  Co.,  publish- 
ing proposals, 

Henry  Keyes,  repairing 
and  refitting  lock  house, 

1).  R.  Barton,  tools,  re- 
pairing, &c, 

Benjamin  Minor,  jr.,  ta- 
king down  and  remo- 
ving chimneys, 

Lee,  Mann  &  Co.,  pub- 
lishing proposals  for 
letting, .*. 


No.  10. 

Damages. 
1860 
July  I.        Peter  PaiIlon,jr.,  Buffalo, 

Erie  county, 

Sept.  IS.      Daniel  R.  Bazell,  Lyons, 
Wayne  county, 

Carried  forward, 


2,142  28 


$180  18 


|190  98        19,323  71 


52 


Oct.  1. 

2. 

u 

u 
u 


Brought  forward, 


u 
u 
« 
u 
a 
u 


« 
u 
u 
u 
cc 
« 
u 

14. 

Hot.  1. 

u 


« 


u 


a 
« 

4. 

8. 

u 

u 

u 
a 


Hugh   Walter,    Buffalo, 

Erie  county, 
Isabella  Hay,  ex.     do 
John  Wilkison,  do 

Maynard  French,  do 
J.  J.   Hollister   &  Peter 

Curtis,    Buffalo,    Erie 

county, 
George  Bensen,  do 
John  A.  New  bold,  do 
Peleg  B.  Peck  ham,  do 
Richard  H.  Manning,  do 
Charles  E.  Clarke,  do 
John  Bead,  do 

O.H.ftR.  H.Marshall, 

Buffalo,  Erie  county, 
A.  A.  Howard,  do 
Henry  Root,  do 

Edward  Smith,  do 
E.  ft  Nathan  Smith,  do 
Nathan  Smith,  do 

James  Haggart,  do 
Absalom  Bull,  do 

James  P .  Provost,  do 
John  Clifford,  do 

Charles  E.  Clarke,  do 
John  Clifford,  do 

Jacob  Ten  Eyck,  do 
Peter  A,  ft  Elizabeth  L. 

Porter,    Black    Rock, 

Erie  county, 

A.  S.,  A.  H.,  P.  B.  and  La- 

vinia  Porter,  and  Dan). 

J.  towneend,  and  wife, 

Black  Rock,  Erie  co.,. 
Elijah  D.Effner,  Buffalo, 

Erie  county, 
George  Pengeot,  do 
John  Tice  and  wife,  do 
William  Brierly,  do 
William  Peacock,  do 
E.  G.  Grey,  do 

Manly  Colton,  do 
J.  L.  Schoelkoff,  do 
Michael  Stefan,  do 
Charles  A.  Grey,      do 


$190  89 

482  03 

82  87 

2,390  11 

640  40 


75JF  13 
144  66 
442  00 
265  20 
82  87 
331  50 
265  20 

285  09 
228  66 
645  15 
729  30 
176  80 
181  22 

1,065  81 
184  60 

1,450  86 

937  00 

258  70 

74  10 

516  00 


474  21 
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19,323  71 


272  09 

866  04 

923  50 

116  38 

151  93 

9,979  51 

2,153  70 

1,435  80 

717  91 

717  91 

717  91 


Carried  forward, 31,336  94        19,32371 


John  I.  Merritt,  Buffalo, 

271  43 

Benjamin  Fitch,        do 

442  00 

J.  A  Blossom, Black  Rock, 

284  81 

Commissioners    of   work 

house  for  supervisors  of  * 

Erie  county,  Buffalo, . . 

384  16 

Charles  S.  Douglass,  do 

331  SO 

COMTHACTOM. 

No.  248.  John  McConnell,  lock  No.  3,  east  or 
Bochester,  (4,137  00 

3Q6.  Silat  Ball,  lock  No.  1,  east 
of  Rochester,  and  weigh 
lock  and  house,  and  dis- 
charge culvert  at  Ro- 
chester,        9,576  77 

824.  Asa  D.  Wood  &  Co.,  Ohio 

basin,  Buffalo, 400  00 

327.  Elijah  Ennis,  section  thro' 

the  village  of  Palmyra,        940  00 

328.  U.  C.  Edgerton  &  Co.,  Cul- 

ver road  bridge,on  section 

2,  east  of  Rochester, ...        321  00 

360.  Mitchell  C.  Gardner,  Iron 
railing,  &c,  in  the  vil-  ' 
lage  of  Brockport, 13  03 

370.  Moses    Baker,    slip    from         * 
Main     and    Hamburgh 
street  canal  to  the  basin 
in  the  city  of  Buffalo,..        741  93 

381.  Solomon .  Parmele,   section 

No.  11,  mountain  ridge,        164  00 

380.  Chas.  A.  Danolds  &  Co., 
section  No.  12,  mountain 
ridge, 3,198  00 

390.  William  Buell,  Jr.,  &Co.," 

section  No.  13,  mountain 

ridge, 225  00 

391.  Geo.  H.  Boughton,  section 

No.  14,  mountain  ridge,     1 ,224  0 

Carried  forward, $20,940 


33,060  88 


/ 
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Brought  forward, $20,940  73        142,374  54 

391 1.  Henry  Barnes,  ship  lock 

at  Black  Rock,  and  swing 

bridge  at  Ohio  street  in 

the  city  of  Buffalo,. . . .      5,420  00 
400.  Jonas  W.  Goodrich,  Clyde 

lock,  ....? 6,094  00 

%  414.  Ball  &  Barton,  Erie  basin, 

in  the  city  of  Buffalo,. .    15,430  00 
<  480.  Clark  &  Ennis,  lock  No.  2, 

east  of  Rochester, 14,860  00 

•  442.  Rogers  &  Layton,  section 

No.  212, 4,048  00 

443.  John  L.  Clark,  section  No. 

2,  east  of  Rochester,  . .     8,259  00 

444.  Nellis  &  Adams,    Melvin 

brook  culvert, '1,251  00 

. . $76,802  7$ 

Amount  expended  by  Jacob  Hinds,  Canal  Commis- 
sioner, on  the  Erie  canal  enlargement, f  118,677  27 


Vouchors  rendered  by  John  C.  Mather,  Canal  Qmmissicner}for  pay- 
ment* made  by  him. 

No.  401. 

James  P.  Goodsell,  resident  engineer,. . .  $12,322  76 

'  No.  425. 

Daniel  C.  Jenne,  resident  engineer,. . . , .      7,000  00 

$19,329  78 

Miscellaneous  Payments. 

1850. 

Ezra  Jenkins  check  roll,  labor  in  March 
and  April,  1850,  on  section  No.  4, 
building  sluiceway  "through  road  on 
berm  side  of  canal  at  Van  Evera's  creek. 
Building  bridge  over  canal,  and  build- 
ing breast  wall  to  prevent  gravel,  &?. 
from  washing  into  the  canal,  viz : 

Ezra  Jenkins, $31  13 

Carried  forward |3t  13  #19,382  7« 


1*5.]  55 

Brought  forward) $81  IS  |1»; 

Charles  T.  Wickham, ..."  26  69 

John  Buss, SO  29 

Henry  Bass, J6  44 

Thomas  Kennedy, 34  75 

A.  L.  Buss, 4  88 

John  Farnam, 10  19 

John  Witteran, 83  00" 

JohnNilka, 19  68 

Bynier  Van  Evera, 19  35 

Nathaniel  Moers, 56  50 

Wm.  Carswell, 14  50 

George  A.  Mitchell, 1  00 

Thomas  Donnelly, 6  13 

Charles  Grabe, 8  97 

Isaiah  Newkbk, 3  06 

Levi  Slater, 22 

Alonzo  Van  Evera, 2  63 

Andrew  ShimeaH, 3  00 

Nicholas  Wessels, 19  00 

EF.  Bundy,. 18  Q0 

P.S.Wiers, 19  00 

368  $6 

July    5,  Tinginfc  Wagner,  clapboards       .  i 

used  on  suspension  bridge,  1  60 

H.  E.  Williams,  lead  ueedon 

suspension  bridge, 1  40 

Noxon  &  Austin,turning  pat- 
terns for  do . 1  00 

.    8,  E.  C.  Mosher,  blacksmi  thing,  1  25 

Thomas  Connelly,  draining    . 
canal  and  unloading  stone,  6  56 

10,  David  Oowen,  labor,  clear-    . 

ing  culvert  at  Canajahorie,  .  1  53 

William  French  k  Co.,  tools 
for  excavating  channel,  &c.  4  43 

Theoftore  Chapin,    do     do  5  00 

Barnes  &  Davis,  pump  used    . 
on  scow  boating  gravel  for 

Canajoharie  creeh, 2  25 

Abraham  N.  Van  Alstyne, 
gravel,  damages,  Ac.,  fill- 
ing in  new  docking, . .    12  00 

Jesse  Vincent,  laying  wall 

and  removing  gravel, 3  00 

Adam  Fritcher ,  boat  for  wal- 
ling embankments,  &c.,, . .  1  00 


Carried  forward, 1*09  88     #19,32 


50  [Ab8 

Brought  forward, $409  S8     $19,323  7ft 

July  10,  Ernest  Shrader,  check  roll 

labor,  under  J.  R.  Pettis, . .  88 

Christian  Eacker,    do     do  88 

15,  John    D.    Burke,    putting 
pieces  in  centres  of  orna- 
ments of  wire  bridges,  &c.  4  00 
17,  Douw  Bogert,  pump  used 
while  laying  wall  in  Fort 

Plain  creek, 4  50 

Aug.   1 ,  Cornelius  Hawks,  check  roll 

labor  under  Elwood, 4  38 

Cornelius  Hawks,  check  roll 

labor  under  Miller, 1  75 

James  O'Brien,  check  roll 
labor  under  Elwood,  «...  118 
Utica  ft  Schenectady  R.  R. 
Co.,  freight  on  iron  for  sus- 
pension bridge, .               6M 

IS,  John  Seber,  cheek  roll  labor 

under  Wills, 88 

Nor.  25,  Adam  Fritcher,  laying  wall 

in  Canajoharie  aqueduct,.  10  50 

James  Shay,    do      do    do  5  08 

Shadrach  Sherman's  check  roll  labor 

in  December  1850,  on  section  83, 

abandoned  by  contractors,  viz : . . . 

Thomas  Harden, $17  88 

Julius  Petrie, ..  88 

John  O'Brien, 7  88 

John  Schram, IS  12 

Harvey  Miller, 2  10 

Richard  Schuyler, 9  63 

Edward  Cary, 10  06 

Hiram  Fox, 3  73 

Edward  Schuyler, A  25                  * 

Charles  Miller, 5  60 

Isaac  Walrad, 4  38 

Garret  Staats, 3  04 

William  Briggs, 3  00 

Peter  House, 6  50 

Jacob  Conner,1 ,..  50 

Peter  Schuyler,  jr.   88 

Samuel  Dale, 7  88 

Henry  Sherman, 14  50 

Henry  Peck,. 88 


Carried  forward, $119  83         $450  87     $19,322  7$ 


Keuben  Fuller, (18  00 

H.  Wentworth, 10  50 

Michael  Lawless 9  63 

Carried  forward, ... .  $38  13 


$380  36     $19,322  76 


M  [ 

Brought  forward, . . . .  |38  13        $880  86      %l»jm  76 

John  Maaterson, 9  63 

Thomas  Bennett, 9  63 

Lawrence  B.  Wright, 10  07 

Jacob  Kroop, .  .>..       6  13 

Henry  Pearson,...^ 4  81 

Joshua  Edwards, 10  07 

JohnBeck, 4  50 

Lyman  Carpinter, 6  75 

John  Smith, 13  50 

113  22 

Abram  Hawkins'  check  roll.,  labor 
in  December  1850,  making  tempo- 
rary dams  at  Oriskany ,  viz :  , 

Abram  Hawkins, $18  00 

Tim.  Wentworth, 10  50 

William  West,. 10  50 

Wm.  Patterson, ...     10  50 

JohnHughs, 10  50 

SimonKnapp, ,10  50 

Gabriel  Murphy, 10  50 

Joseph  Page,  jr 10  50 

Anth'y  Clusgens, 10  50 

W.  D.  Patterson, 10  50 

David  Patterson, 10  50 

E.  P.  Blanchard, 5  00 

128  00 

1851. 
Jan'ry  3.    P.  k  T.  Townaend,  cast- 
ings for  road  bridge  at 

Schenectady, 55  82 

4.  Oneida  Manufact'ing  So- 
ciety, detention  of  mills 
and  temporary  damages  175  00 

Horace  Halbert,  repair- 

ingdrain, '  8» 

Geo.  Bates,  materials  and 
labor  at  aqueduct, . . .  '•  5  00 

6.  J.O.&J.Horsfall,jr.,use 

of  land  for  deposit  of 

stone, 10  00 

7.  Oroswells  &  Shaw,  pub- 

lishing  proposals   for 

letting, 25  76 

■■«■•■■■■■■*         mmmmmmm^mi^mm^* 

Carried  forward, $1)400  44     |19>38»  7» 


11.     Gilbert  Seabury,  timber 
and  plank  for  making 

temporary  dams  at  New  * 

London  and  Oriakany,  68  71 

13.  Langford  Lawton  &  Co., 

spike  used  at  dams, New- 
London,  4  00 

14.  Shadrack  Sherman,  fore- 

man's labor  on  sec.  83,  160  00 
Tho's  Burch  &  Co.,  spikes       '  , 
and  plank  used  on  sec- 
tion 83, 11  0T 

SylvenusSeber,lamp  used 

on  section  83, -  1  00 

Daniel    Conner,    lumber    ■- 

andstoneforsectionSB,  8  79 

McChesney  $  Fumam, 
blacksmithing  on  sec-    ■ 

tion83, :...!..  1  83 

Beardslee  &  Hinds,  spike 
and  nails  used  on  aec- 

tion83, ■        10  68 

Van  Slyek  &  Staring,  mer- 

chandiseforsectionSS,  1  88 

Peter  House,  plank  for 

section  83, 4  98 

Turner  &  Bogert,  pump 
and  pipe  used  on  sec- 
tion 83, 6  00  i 

H.  Sternberg,  stone  nsed 

*  on  sectionSS, 1  44 

H.  Phillips,  blacksmith- 
ing on  section  83, ... .  4  32 
Charles  Houghton,  pump 

for  section  83, 1  25 

Joseph  Fitzer,  repairing 

pump  for  section  83, , .  60 

W.D.  Skinner,  lumber  for 

section  83, 7  44 

16.    John  B.  Kline,  building 

fence  on  section  39,..  318  76 

16.     Ephrnim  Beach,  tempo- 
rary occupation  of  land 

and  damages, 171  61 

18.     Lucius  T.Peckham,  plank 

for  dams  at  N.London,  IS  00 

Carried  forward,.... $3,183  82     $19,322  76 


60  [AfiMlfBLT 

Brought  forward, $3)183  22     $19,389  76 

Jan.    20.    Porteus  R.  Root,  digging 

ditch  on  section  118,..  209  00 

Abram  Hawkins,  plank 
and  spike  used  at  Oris- 

kany  dams, 20  40 

*  22.    MeChe&ne y  fcFurman,  re- 
pairing lock  gates  on 

section  6, 6  60 

James  L.  Abell,  moving 
grain  frem  storehouse,  43  22 

Reuben  Fuller's  check  roll  labor  in 
January  1851,  building  dams  at 
New  London  and  removing  dock- 
ing, viz : 

Reuben  Fuller, $4  50 

Henry  Wentworth, 2  63 

Thomas  Bennett,. 2  63 

John  Masterson, 2  63 

Michael  Lawless, 2  63  y 

Lawrence  B.  Wright, 2  63 

Jacob  Kroop, 175 

Henry  Pearson, 1  75 

George  N.  Ford, 10  07 

Daniel  Masterson  2d, 2  25 

John  Smith, 24  19 

57  66 

Feb'y    3.    Van  E vera  &  Burdick,  la- 
bor at  Swarts'  culvert,  55  00 

Buell  &  Cook,  valves  at 
lock  No.  22, 400  00 

Henry  C.  Johnson,  build-  • 

ing  vertical  wall, 259  1 6 

5.  James  J.  Casley,  moving 

and  refit'ng  storehouse,  80  00 

William  Henry,  moving 
and  resetting  fence,. . .  3  75 

6.  James  Dillenback,  timber 

for  bridge  on  the  Can- 

qoharie  level, 22  40 

Abraham  A.  Truax,  tem- 
porary use  of  land  and 
damages, t 37  50 

7.  Ely  Burchard  for  estate 

of  Van  Epps,land,&c, 
taken  for  repair  of 
break, 450  00 

Carried  forward...... |3,819  81     $19,329  76 


No.  125.]  61 

Brought  forward, $3,819  81     $19,322  76 

Tobie  Glatt  &  Glatt,  stone, 
labor  and  lumber, ... .  139  59 

Feb'y   8.    Edmund   Buell,  cement 

for  sluiceway, 4  13  \ 

10.    Abraham  Sparks,  sledge 
used  in  raising  old  lock 

32, 3  12 

15.    J.  M.  Dockstader,  black* 

smithing, 4  69 

J.  S.  Mitchell,  lumber  for 

bridge  over  sluice, ...  1 5  60 

Jacob  Mitchell,  plank  for 

bridge  over  sluice,. . .  5  01 
George  A.  Mitchell,  sand 
for  bridge  over  sluice,  50 
28.    Oriskany  Manufacturing 
company , damages  stop- 
ping factories, 100  00 

Weed,   Parsons   &   Co., 

printing  bl'ks  for  office  92  30 

Ten  Eyck  fc  Co.,  publish- 
ing proposals  for  let'g,  68  90 
If  arch  5.    Martin  Nittle,  moving  and 

refitting  house,  &c, . . .      *       90  00 
Seley  Patterson,  occupan- 
cy ofland, 75  00 

Solomon  Rathbun,  mov'g 
and  refitting  house,. . .  50  00 

10.    William  Brackney,  mov'g 

and  refitting  house,. . .  112  00 

J.  8.  M.Barhydt,  building 
fence  on.  section  39,. . .  105  27 

13.  Robert  Gere,  stone  at  Fk- 

•    fort, 62  06 

John  Palmer,  building 
fence  at  Whitestown, .  22  00 

14.  Solomon   Elwood,   extra 

services  as  superinten- 
dent for  Commissioner  50  00 

15.  Jacob  W.  Nellis,  rent  of 

land  and  damages, ...  85  20 

Jacob  W.  Nellis,  occupan- 
cy ofland  and  damages  76  71    . 

Charles  Beekman,  occu- 
pancy of  land  and  da- 
mages,   115  05* 

•       ^ ___. .  _ 

Carried  forward $6,096  94     $19,822  76 


68  IAiwvlt 

Brought  forward, $5,096  94     $19,888  76 

Mar.  21.    J.  B.  Hough taling,  admin- 
istering oaths,  3  00 

R.  S.  Lay,  county  clerk, 
filing  bonds, 38 

S.  S.  Riggs,  printing  no- 
tice of  sale, 1  00 

R.  £L  Lay,  county  clerk, 
filing  bonds, 19 

Alb't  Richards,  step  stone 
at  upper  lock  of  the 
upper  side  cut  at  West 
Troy, 5  87 

D.  P.  Forest,  county  cFk, 

filing  bonds, 37 

22.    A.  G.  Rosecrants,  extra 
services  as  superinten- 
dent for  Commissioners  50  00 
28 .    Eddy  Cole,  temporary  oc- 
cupation of  land  and      % 
damages, 92  50 

John  B.  Kipp's  check  roll,  labor  in 

March  1851,  raising  canal  west  of 

Oriskany,  to  pass  more  water,  viz : 

John  B.  Kipp, *..  $10  50 

John  Terry, 6  12 

Solomon  Pettis, 6  13 

William  O.  Muly, 5  25 

Patrick  Collins,. .  .• 6  12 

Thomas  Dorin, 5  69 

John  Conly, 6  13 

Robert  Mellin, 6  12 

John  Williams, ......  < 6  13 

Edward  Boy ce, 6  12 

ThomasTouze, 6  13 

William  8taple, 6  12 

William  Judson, 5  25 

John  Tecer, 6  13 

fharles  Gowan, 6  12 

JohnKelly, 6  13 

Thomas  Paul, 5  25 

Jeremiah  Malone, 6  12 

William  Parkhurst, 5  46 

Alanson  Phejps,  . . . , 5  69 

Peter  Morris, 6  13 

128  84 


Carried  forward, $5  .877  59     119,328  66 


No  125.]  68 

Brought  forward, $5,377  59     flft^! 

April    1.    Michael  Niece,  timber  for 

rec'vr  for  Whitall  cr'k  78  30 
2.    A.  Sandford  &  Co.,  print- 
ing,   1  25 

S.    John  S.  M.  Barhydt,build- 

ing  fence  on  sec.  28$, .  55  70 

7.    Jesse  Matteson,  timber  for 

receiver  for  Whitall  c'k  103  85 

1 5.    Jas.  Huntington,  toll  pass- 
ing oyer  plank  road, . .  1  50 
17..    Nathaniel  Page,  removing 
and  refitting  buildings, 

&c., 160  00 

21 .    Bolitha  Laws,  mason  labor 

at  Fonda's  farm  bridge,  6  17 

Patrick  McAllister,  ma- 
son   labor  at  Fonda's 

farm  bridge, 17  50 

26.    William  Brand,  materials 

for  temporary  dam, . . .  4  00 

28.  Wm.    Clark,   excavating 

canal    and  temporary 

bridge, 69  50 

29.  Walter  Hunchen,  rem'vg 

buildings  on  sect.  115,  81  12 

30.  Aaron  Crawford,  damages 

from  overflow  of  water,  50  00 
Lucien  T.  Peckham,  ma* 
terials  Tor  rep'g  tempo- 
rary bridge, 17  97 

•  Abraham  Hawkins'  check  roll,  labor 

in  Febr'y,  March,  and  April  1851, 

repairing    temporary    dams    for 

enlargement  and  building  tempo- 
rary bridges  in  February  at  Oris- 

kany,  and  raising  canal  on  berm 

aide  west  of  Oriskany  to  pass  more 

water  in  March  and  April,  viz : 

Abram  Hawkins, $42  75 

David  Demblebee, 18  38 

JohnPhilpot, 17  71 

Patrick  Gray, 24  07 

James  Goodwin,. 23  84 

John  M.Rice, •..       21  00 

Lorin  Sanderson, 21  44 

George  Mnnn, 23  63 


i 


•taM 


Carried  forward,....  $1  92,82       $5,974  75    $19,822 


[Am 


64 


Brought  forward,..     $192  82        $5,974  75    $1 9,822  76 

John  Smith, 20  34 

David  Patterson , 25  59 

Joseph  Page,  jr., 24  07 

William  Dale, 17  94 

Charles  Youngs, 17  71 

Edgar  Niles, 17  28 

William  Evenden, 1 8  82 

Benjamin  Lewis, 16  84 

William  Booth 17  71 

Calvert  Burnel , 10  71 

Hosea  R.Lea, 7  21 

Simeon  Knapp, 17  50 

William  West, 19  69 

William  Delany  , 14  44 

David  Leonard, 5  25 

John  Mulroy, 3  50 

Thoinas  Connor, 3  50 

Edward  Mullen, 3  50 

Thomas  Porter, 3  50 

William  Bail, 5  69 

William  Patterson, 7  00 

James  Mc  Ginnis, 17  50           488  11 

Charles  Joslin's  cheek  roll  labor  in 

March  and  April,  1851,  excavating 

bottom  of  canal,  on  section  119, 

through  the  village  of  Whites  town, 

viz: 

Charles  Joslin, $50  00 

Charles  Hubbell, 5  90 

Charles  S.  Tiffany, 7  00 

OsbornS.  Catiff, 7  88 

Charles  Bowers,. . . . 6  77 

James  Hogan, 6  12 

Jasper  Button, 5  02 

Jay  O.  Button, 5  25 

Albert  Holmes,... 5  69 

Robert  Fletcher, 5  46 

Thomas  Kennedy, 6  77 

Patrick  Conly, 6  77 

John  Wilson, 8  00 

Patrick  Murphy, 4  38 

James  Mercer, 16  40 

Thomas  Durfey, 16  19 

Patrick  Hennin,. .  • 10  94 

Robert  Ford, 14  00 

Richard  Carter, 15  32 

Carried  forward, $208  86      $6,462  86     $19,322  76 


No.  128.]  65 

Brought  forward,. . .  .$203  86      $6,462  86      $19,322  76 

Michael  Hogan, 8  32 

Edward  Kelly, 8  00     . 

John  1  ipney, 7  66 

John  Wright, 7  65 

Walter  Gaffney, 6  78 

Patrick  Galpin, 7  88      ,  . 

Eren  Thomas, 3  04 

John  Bulger, * 8  53 

Martin  Hayse, 18  59 

Martin  Whaling, 5  90 

JohnHubbell, j...  18  82 

James  McGeirk, 15  32* 

Jeremiah  Pike, 8  00 

James  Simpson, 14  44 

Richard  Hayse, 19  25 


David  Johnson's  check  roll  labor  in 
March  and  April,  1851,  -widening 
canal  east  of  Newville,  to  pass  more 
water,  viz: 

David  Johnson, $36  00 

Z.  Fellows, 10  94 

Hiram  Tibbits, ..       8  94 

Charles  Gomstock, 3  50 

S.F.  Wade, 5  00 

Nelson  Fellows, 10  72 

Hiram  Tibbits, 14  00 

Charles  Dougherty,  jr., 6  13 

Patrick  Moore, 14  00 

George  Moore, \ 14  00 

Edward  E.  Dougherty, 15  7.5 

Eldert  Dougherty, 14  88 

William  Fellows, 10  50 

Evans  Evans, 14  00 

John  Clinch, 7  00 

Mason  Hazzard, 14  00 

Lawrence  Burton, 14  00 

Lewis  Wallace, #  11  38 

Linus  Fellows, *  17  94 

Peter  Wallace, 18  82 

Alpheus  Dougherty, 14  00 

John  Snyder, 14  00 

GeorgeRoot, 20  13 

Peter  Simmons, 19  25 

Isaac  C.  Hildreth, 16  19 

Horatio  Gridley, 7  44 


362  93 


Carried  forward,  $347  51    %    $6,825  79     $19,322  76 
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66  .   [Assembly 

Brought  forward, $347  51        |6,825  79    $19,522  76 

Patrick  Connor, 14  65 

Jay  Dunham, . 7  00 

Cornelius  Corkins, 11  38 

Patrick  Brady, 12  69  . 

Christopher  Cullen, 14  00 

Michael  Doyle, ;  5  25 


David  Murphy's  check  roll,  labor  in 
March  and  April,  1851,  building 
receiver,  and  repairing  waste  wier 
to  take  Whitall  creek  into,  and 
pass  out  of  the  canal,  viz : 

David  Murphy, $40  50 

Patrick  McEntyre, 16  63 

Michael  McDonough, 16  85 

Patrick  Poy, 17  28 

Timothy  Price, 20  13 

Patrick  Walsh, 8  75 

William  Barnes, 17  07 

John  Heffron, , . . .  16  63 

Patrick  Reynolds, 18  60 

William  I.  Edwards, 18  38 

Elyah  Youngs, . •.  12  90 

Daniel  Mahoney, 17  07 

Patrick' Kelly, 7  00 

Michael  O'Bride, 16  63 

Patrick  Marnell, 17  72 

Peter  Brady, 14  44 

Jasper  Slingerland, 14  44 

John  Lanhiser, 7  00 

Thomas  Kelly, 15  75 

B.  H.  Hazzard, ♦.  7  65 

Abram  B.  Petrie, 7  88 

Patrick  McGuire, .' .  7  88 

Chandler  White, .'.  10  94 

Charles  Cavenangh,  . . . . .  .J.  17  94 

Jeremiah  Herrington>. . . . . .  18  15 

David  Spellecy,  , 18  60 

Jasper  Morrell, 7  44 

Owen  Murphy, 6  57 

Patrick  Halpin, 17  28 

Wm.  Guilfoil, 6  57 

Daniel  Petrie, 13  50 


412  48 


454  17 


Carried  forward,  .,../•  $7,692  44     $10,322  76 


No.  125.] 
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4 
5 


4 
1 


Brought  forward^ $7j6»2  44     #19,322 

John  Hatliff's  check  roll,  labor  in  , 

March  and  April,  1851,  widening  , 

canal  on  berm  side  east  of  New  ville, . 

to  pass  more  water,  viz : 

John  Hatliff, $37  50 

Peter  Calwell, 9  19 

Benjamin  Ferry, 9  19      *        .  ■ 

Martin  Tyler,  Jr., 

Matthew  Craven, 

Patrick  Hayse, 

Leroy  Hamilton, 

Martin  Murphy, 

Owen  Glavin,  . .  •» 

Michael  Glavin, 

John  Farlin, 

Marti  n  Tyler, 

James  McAnchnn, 

Mitchell  Mutus, 

Philip  Downey,. 

John  Downer 

Thomas  Brady 

Phil.  Harrington ' 

Thos.  Welch 

John  Clinch 

Edward  Jones 

Larry  Doyle 

John  Benson 

Peter  Rudden 

Thomas  Dunn 

John  Gripen 

Jerry  8ullivan 

Patrick  Sullivan 

Tim.  Certington 

Wm.  Higgins 

Lucius  Snow 


7$ 


5 
6 


5 
4 
4 
5 


7 

4 
3 
5 
4 
7 


Wm.  Patterson's  check  roll  labor 
in  March  and  April,  1851,  wide- 
ning canal  west  of  Oriskany  on 
berm  side  to  pass  more  water  east, 
viz: 

Wm.  Patterson $31  50 

JohnFuger 12  90 


480  90 


Carried  forward, . . . .  $44  40      $8,173  40     $19,320  Of 


88  v  [A 

brought  forward,. . .,  $44  40      $8,178  40     $19,832  7fr 

Isaac  Edwards 15  96 

John  Edwards, 17  71 

Edward  Beard 17  50 

John  Brown . .  17  71 

John  Burton, '  17  71 

John  Davis  . . . ,  # 14  65 

John  Denison \...  18  15 

Martin  O'Brian.... 15  76 

Jaj  Wiles 18  15 

John  Perry  \ 15  09                            \ 

George  White  . . .  / 14  21  , 

Simpson  Touse 14  65 

Andrew  Neil 16  40 

John  Flemming 16  19 

John  McGuy 17  28 

Patt  Mullen 17  28 

John  Belger 15  96 

Mc'l  Christopher 16  84 

Lansing  Yates 14  21 

John  Henesy 8  75 

Thomas  Elligut 5  69 

Wm.  Bryan 1138 

Michael  Henesy 7  00                        * 

John  Hayse 14  00 

Jeremiah  Henesy 24  25 

Wm.  Delaney 6  13 

Wm.  Brennen •  7  00 


Elijah  P.  Roberts'  check  roll  labor 
in  April,  1851,  excavating  canal 
and  moving  road  at  New-London, 
viz: 

Elijah  P.  Roberts $25  50 

Chris.  Arnold 8  32 

Francis  Mumpton 8  32 

Nicholas  Murhoff 6  13 

Wm.  Guest    ..t 10  94 

H.  B.Edes 8  32 

John  Guest. '. 8  75 

Martin  Knittle 25  00 

John  Luther 8  75 

E.  B.  Smith 8  97 

Wm.  Rourk 9  63 

Philip  Mangus 3  50 

Edwin  Swan 5  69 

Pulton  Bostjah  ...*.... 2  63 


44C  OS 


Carried  forward,...  $140  45       $8,613  40     $19,322  76 


No.  125.}  •  69 

Brought  forward,...  $140  45       $8,613  40     $19,322  76 

Rensselaer  Wandell 14  88 

B.  P.  Oleutt 3  94 

Adam  Dork 5  69 

Ira  Bennett $  69 

Peter  Doll 6  13 

Hiram  Kant 12  00 

Michael  Houck  . . . . , 20  00 


908  78 


i 


Wm.  R.  Simmons9  check  roll  labor 

in  April,  1851, building  receiver  at 

Whitall  creek,  to  fpass  the  surplus 

water  of  said  creek  into  the  canal, 

and   for  repairing  waste   weir  4 

miles  east  of  ,  Rome,  to  pass  said 

water  out  of  the  canal,  viz : 

Wm.  R.  Simmons, '    $9  19 

Asher  Baldwin, 24  38 

Jas.  McCormick, 24  38 

Patrick  Grogap,* 22  34 

William  Taber...... 15  84 

Jas.  Henthorne, 23  63 

Patrick  Neven,..., 7  13 

William  Brand,.... 18  00  .      , 

•  144  89 

.May    1.      Henry  ^Dunsback,   stone 

for  Fonda's  farm  bridge,  48  12  <ti 

Erpstus  Traoy,  treenail* 
for  weigh  lock  at  West 

Troy, 6  00 

John   Redden,  -  l^bor   testing    new 

weigh     lock     scales     at     West  «\ 

Troy, 3  72 

Oarem  Horen,  do.  dq., 3  72 

John  Carley,  do.  do.,  . .. 3  72 

John  Burke,  do.  do., 3  72 

Michael  Kearney,  do.  do 3  72 

Ewd.  Fitigibhon,  do.  do '  3  72  ■ 

Jas.  Taggart,  do.  do,, 3  72 

William  Gillen,  do.,  and  use  of  boat  ~    , 

fordo., 26  00 

Chollar,    Sage  &   Dunham,    lamp 

posts  for  the  new  weigh  lock  at  ,  "       i 

West  Troy, 20  00 


Carried  forward, $9,093  23     $19,322  7 


76  f  Assembly 

Brought  forward, 89,053  23    $19,322  7G 

May    2.      John  Hamilton,  masonry 

at  Fonda's  farm  bridge,  17  60 

"  Henry  Gittens,  do.  do.  do.  12  <>9 

Miofrael  McDonough, 
team  labor  at  Fonda's 

bridge,  ......  n 21  87 

Miohael  Cleary,  common 

lkbor  at  Fonda's  bridge,  10  34 

Jas.  O'Brien,  do.  do.  do.  C  82 

Tho8.Malony,do.  do.  do.  8  62 

John  Casey,  mason  labor 
at  Fonda's  bridge,. • . .  '  13  57 

1  9.      Edward   Murray,   labor 
testing  new  weigh  lock 

scales,. *  4  60 

Michael  Kearney,  carting 
platform  scales, . . . . . .  60 

7.      Seabury  &  Peckharo ,  lum- 
ber for  extending  bridge 

at  New  London, £7  00 

Q.  W.  Baldwin,  clerk's 
services  superintending 

work, 30  60 

0.     'Lowry  Owens,  lumber  for 
tetnpdrary  da  &  across 

old  canal, 6  75 

10.      Abram  Hawkins,  services 

building  dams/fee.,. . .  88  60 
N.  H.  Van  Patten,  febro's 
t  building  and  maintain- 
ing fence, 77  90 

19.     Nicholas  Van   Dfebogert, 
.removing   stone   from 
culvert  on  section  28, .  27  60 
22.     Richard  Riordon,  occupa-     • 
tion  of  land  and  dama- 
ges,.   74  00 

Edward  Garmody         do  74  00 

Bernard  Levy,  do  148  00 

24.  Patrick  Rogers,  timber 
ttfced ' '  for  temporary 
bridges  on  section  28£,  66  83 

Estate  of  Joseph  Peck, 
damages,  and  tempora- 
ry occupation  of  land,  CO  00 

» ■  ■      —  .  ■—       . 

Carried  forward, $9,812  ci    $19,322  70 


May  29.      Malacht  &  Getty  Kittle. 
temporary  use  of  land 
Malachi  &  Getty  Kittle. 
rent  of  land  and  dama- 
ges,   

John  Riley's  check  roll  labor  in 
May,  1851,  excavating  and  clear 
lag  ntud  and  earth  from  cham- 
bers and  mouth  of  lock  number  46, 
at  Utica,  viz ; 

John  Riley, ;     $7  50 

Freeborn  Austin, 6  00 

G  jorge  Ackert, 2  00 

Peter  Schremp, 5  00 

Michael  Coleman, 4  00 

Thomas  Murray, 4  00 

Henry  Case &  00 

R.  Whitehead 6  00 

George  Wheeler ■     2  60 

Henry  Reder. 2  50 

Joseph  Leroy 1  50 

John  Lent 6  00 

David  Patterson 6  00 

James  Goodwin 6  00 

Nicholas  Staring 10  00 

Clark  Houghton's  check  roll  labor 
in  May  1851 ,  making  lock  gates  for 

lock  46,  viz : 

Clark  Houghton 36  00 

Robert  Wills* 21  t>0 

Wm.  R.  Wilson 12  75 

John  Johnson 27  00 

J.  JayJudd 26  25 

Oliver  Watson 24  00 

GideonDodge 10  50 

William  Potter 7  00 

UaacMyers lu  00- 

Geo.  A.  Kenyoia 1   50 


June 


Sylvester  All, damages  on 
account  of  blasting... 


&  00 


Carried  forward $10,181  87    $19*322  76 


/ 


'  72  [Assembly 

Brought  forward . '. 410,181  87    $19,322  76 

Juu       2.    A.  Leach,  furniture  for 

new  weigh   house    at 
West  Troy 6  50 

3.  Van  Patten,  Soper  &  Co., 

lumber  and  team  work 

at  Cox's 144  12 

4 .  John  Hamilton,  foreman's 

services     at    Fonda's 

bridge 44  00 

Henry  Gittens,  stone  cut- 
ting at  Fonda's  bridge .  36  75 

Mic'l  McCormick,  stone 
cutting  at  Fonda's  bdg.  13  57 

Michael  Clarey,  common 
labor  at  Fonda's  bridge  19  36 

V.  D.  Oothout,  team  labor 
at  Fonda's  bridge '  26  25 

Malachi  Whipple,  team 
labor  at  Fonda's  bdg..  [   11  25 

I.    John  Cody , cleaning  cham- 
bers of  lock  46  at  Utica  76  50 

John  Mooney,  board  of 
rn.en  &  teams  employ- 
ed on  excavation 28  50 

Edward  Satterlee,  bronz- 
ing wreaths  for  weigh 
house  at  West  Troy...  28  50 

er    George  Johnson,  timber 

forlockgates 194  00  .    .% 

Henry  Dunsback,  stone 
at  Fonda's  farm  bridge  60  00 

John  Hoffman,  occupa- 
tion of  land,  &c \    72  66 

9.    W.  Van  Antwerp,  dama- 
ges to  land .25  00 

13.  Clark  W.  Baker,  remov-. 

ing  fixtures  of  dry  dock . 

at  New  London 20  00 

Martin  E.  Nittle,  build- 
ing cellar  under  house  65  00 

14.  Abraham  Hawkins,  em- 

bankment at  Oriskany  35  00 

16.    Hunter  &  Graves,  plat- 
form scales  for  weigh 

office 55  00 

•  _ 

Carried  forward $11,143  83     *19,3SS  19 


Wo. 125.)  78 

Broughtfonrard #11,143  23     $19,5  ! 

June   16.    Clerk  of  Albany  county, 

filing  bond  for  payment    - 

of  wages 12 

17.    Wm.    Stanford,  services 
with  team  taking  down 

bridge 6  26 

27.    Thomas  Dolen,  services 

taking  down  bridge .. .  2  50 

30.    David  Swartout,  services 

taking  down  bridge .. .  2  50 

Hugh  McCann,  services  . 

taking  down  bridge .. .  2  50 

John  Kilty,  services  tak- 
ing down  bridge  .....  2  50 

James  Gonley's  check  roll  labor  in 

|  June,  1851,  raising  and  protecting 
banks,  east  of  Oriskany,  viz: 

James Conley *. . .  $12  00 

John  Archer 7  00 

Michael  Lynes 7  00 

John  Dooley 7  00 

Anthony  Clasgeas 7  00 

Patrick  Haley 7  00 

John  Tear 7  00 

William  Foley 7  00 

William  Conley 7  00 

Patrick  Marnell 1  00 

William  Guilfoil 7  00  -> 

Patrick  McGinnis 7  00 

James  Murray 7  00 

Daniel  Mahanna 7  00     •  > 

JohnPhilpot 7  00 

Dennis  Elligot 7  00 

MartinKeilly 7  00 

William  Patterson 7  00 

Patrick  Halpin 7  00 

Lyman  Carpenter 18  00 

John  Brass 7  00 

John  W.  Watson 4  82 

— -  1*7  82 

V""  ***  . 

Carried  forwitd .  .7.7.777* . .  •  •  $11)387  48    1*19,1 

•  i 


i  « 


*     » 


74 

"  Brotight  forward §11,327  43     $19,322  76 

Dan'l  NeiPs  oheck  roll  labor  iu  June* 
1851,  removing  gravel,  from  cul-- 
vert  at  lock:  No.  27,  preparatory 
to  finishing  the  same;  docking) 
raising  and  grubbing  Beaver  bank} 
building  culvert  for  road  bridge ; 
excavating  gravel  from  aqueduct; 
raising  dyke , and  road,  and  dock- 
tag  in  Port  Jackson,  viz:  , 

Daniel  Neff $26  00 

Ohauneey  Munsell ..      10  00 

Alexander  McGiuais ..      7  60 

William  H.  Demarest 8  75 

Chauncey  Fox . • . . . .      7  50 

ParisO'Brian 7  60 

John  Freemlre 1125 

Michael  Curren 20  25 

Vincent  Bartholomew 25  3 1 

William  Earley 23  06 

ThomasTravis t    23  06 

JbhnFarrell 16  31 

Charles  O'Neal..... 18  56 

Jacob  W.Bunn <      9  56 

William  McClary  . •  .    0  00 

JosephGray #    10  12" 

Calvin  H.  Lake, 16  60 

John  Bartholomew, ..        7  25 

JohnKeyes, 10  25 

Walter  Doyle, •    18  26 

Thomas  Skelly, '    12  25* 

Alexander  A.  Knight,  .  . .         6  25* 

Thomas  Roak, 8  75' 

Michael  Curren, 10  25     * 

Patrick  Plunket, 9  25 

Alexander  Stewart, • .  ;    1-0  26 

Christopher  Finlan, 9  25  " 

Thomas  Brislau, 9  26 

Michael  Nolan, 9  25' 

Joshua  Hames, 9  25 

Abram  Martin,  ....'■ .    8  75 

Pete*  Hunter,  .. 8  75 

flbndfcCferanj.*. ..;  j  •;<.•      t  9  50  } 
James  Merner,.... . ., .  I..        9  2$" 

Edward  Haden, •        8  25 

Charles  Bartholomew, 8  25 

Francis  Quinn, • 8  25 


^m 


Carried  forward, . . .  $141  48    |ll,3;7  42     $10,383  76 


o*  . '  125.]  :  75 

;   *    Brought  forward,. .    §441-48      $11,327  42    $19,322  T& 

Dennis  Whulin, 8  00 

ThomasRoat, 7  25 

James  Hunks, • . . .  •  6  25                ~                        » 

William  Reese, 7  25                                        •  • 

John  Guiles  , 3  25 

Morris  Freeman, 14  25                                            ' 

William  Smith, ., 4  00 

Michael  Curren, 1  00 

James  Foggarty, * . . .  2  00 

James  Butler, 3  00 

Daniel  Chandler, 3  00 

John  Hubbs, 3  00       #                               ? 

Nelson  O'Bfien, 13  00- 

Walter  Van  Vorst, 11  00 

Philip  Dewyre, 11  75 

Matthew  Doyle, 10  75 

JohnFcstus, 1150 

Michael  McCue,.  . . 9  75 

Patrick  Kelly, 9  75 

Lewis  Graney,.... 9  75 

John  C.  Van  Wormer, 9  75      • 

Edward  Cook, 9  25 

JacobDeGraff, 5  25                    .       , 

John  Kelly, 8  50                                   I 

David  D.  Millmin, 11  75 

Jacob  Van  O'Linda, .5  00                             * 

David  A.  Lander, 9  25 

Henry  Van  Wormer, 5  00 

Simon  Burdett, 5  00* 

John  Coyle, 4  50 

.  656  23 

John  Hamilton's  check  roll  labor  in 

June  1851,  cutting  holes  and  put-- 

ting  in  irons  at  the  new  weigh  lock, 

and  building  foundation  wall. at  the 

Halcyon  House,  West  Troy  viz : 

John  Hamilton,..,.; $51  50 

Henry  Get  tings,. 44  63 

Michael  McCormick, 43  32 

Patrick  DooJey,. 38  07 

Michael  Cleary,, 22  44 

Malachi  Whipple, €3  12 

268  08 


Carried  foward, $12  246  73    $19,322  76 


76  [AflttMBi/r, 

Brought   forward, $18,246  78        *  19,322  76 

Delevan  Cory's  check  roll  labor  in 
June  1851,  extending  vertical  wall 
in  the  Canajoharie  creek,  to  protect 
the  banks  of  the  same  viz : 

Delevan  Cory, .  $15  75 

.  T.  M.  Richards^ 13  13 

*  H.  L.  Dievendorf, 10  13 

John  Hoffman, 12  38 

Thomas  Kennedy, •. . . .       7  88 

David  Kelly, 7  19 

Redmond'  Barrett, 7  19 

John  Vandenburgh, . . .  v . .  • .       7  25 

Sullivan  Yan  Etta,  . . .  .\ . . .       8  25  • 

Alfred  Quackenbnsh, 7  25 

AdamFreish, 4  25 

Frederick  Otta, 4  25 

Geo.  L.  Eike, 1  75 

Frederick  Ellers, 1  26 

Carlos  Jahns, 4  25 

Jonas  Race, 1  75 

Morris  Fenton, 7  25 

John  Kelly,  1st, 2  00 

John  Kelly,  2d, 2  00 

Daniel  Monan, 2  00 

Thomas   Helena, 3  50 

William  Roach, 75 

Patrick  Phelan, 5  50 

John  Cramer, 6  00' 

William  Hadler, 50 

Wm.  Southerland, 50 

Chas.  Finnegan, 7  00 

Peter  Van  Etta, 5  00  , 

Jacob  Tan  Etta, 5  00 

John  Dillenbaek, 7  50 

Robert  Milligan, 4  00 

Andrew  Cain, 18  00 

William  Seeber, 4  50  ! 

James  W.  Dillenbaek, 15  50' 

2t>4  40 

July  1 .        Nathan  Davis,  removing 

and  refitting  buildings 

of  D.  Lipe,  Jr., 444  77 

Abrani  A.  Keyser,  ad- 
vertising notices  of  let- 
ting, , 7  63 

Carried  forward, 918,903  43     $19,322  76 


Ho.  125.]'  W 

'     Brought  forward, 1 1*2,908  43     $19,322  70 

July  2.        Wm.  J.  Wheeler,  sharp- 
ening tools, •      26'17 

16.  John  Nowland,  paving 
bridge  embankment  at  - 

Whitestown, *•  00 

Felix  Nowland,  *  do,  . .  6  00 

21.  Jas.  Cashin,  blacksmith 
shop  and  timber,  on  ac* 
count  of  lock  36,...-    '  23  00 

24.  Abm.Ehlebyass'e.,dam*     •  - 

ages  by  interruption 
and  suspension  of  busi- 
nessin  1839, •        •    651  50 

25.  J.  M.  B.  Davidson,  iron-     • 

safe  for  weigh  house  at  ■ 

WestTroy, 100  00 

J.  C.  Osgood,  removing 
stone  from  Hudson  riv- 
er  at  Richards'  dock,  7fr  00 

28.    George  Campfield,  dam-  ^ 

age  to  crops, 15  00 

Daniel  Neff  >s  check  roll  labor  in  Ju- 
ly, 1851  ,removing  gravdl  from  Port 
Jackson  aqueduct,  and  raising  dyke 
and  road  bridge  in  Port  Jackson  ; 
excavating  for  abutment ;  laying 
foundation  and  carpenter's  labor  at 
Enders'  farm  bridge,  and  ditching, 

viz  * 

Daniei  Neff, *30  00  ' 

Nelson  O'Bryan, *....'.  10  00 

Daniel  Davis, 12  00 

John  McCarran, .  24  25 

JohnDowed, 20  75 

Thomas  Roax, 24  50 

Patrick  Plunket, 25  00 

Thomas  Brislaw, 23  00 

Alexander  Stewart, 25  00 

Peter  Larkins, 25  00 

William  Hogan, 25  00 

Christopher  Finland, 23  00 

Michael  Curren, 19  00  . 

Dormick  Carey, 21  00 

Alexander  Fay, 25,00 

James  Davids, 25  00 

Robert  Jones, 20  56       • 

'     Carried  forward, *378  06     $13,81110     $19,822  76 


78  [AswBnpuY 

Brought  forward,. . . . .  $278  <0G     $13,811  10     119,922  70 

'William  Jones, 22  31 

Morris  Freeman, 20  12 

John  Laswer, 20  12 

Simon  Phillips, 28  68 

Thomas  Travis, 21  93 

Samuel  Drew, 21  75 

Barnard  McGuire, 13  00 

Charles  Killcass, 4  00 

John  Lynch, • . .  9  50 

Patrick  Mulligan, 7  50 

Samuel  Jenks, 14  50 

Calvin  H.Lake, 27  00 

John  Keyes, 24  00               % 

Francis  Quinn, 25  00 

James  Grannan,. 9  75 

Thomas  Skelley, 25  25 

Dennis  Whalen, 25  00 

James  Monks,. . , 25  00 

David  Chandler, 9  25 

James  Mariner, 8  50 

Michael  Curren,.* 16  75 

William  Horan, 25  00 

Samuel  Roderick, 25  00. 

William  Reese,.. . 19  50 

James  Foggarty,  *. 17  75 

Patrick  Noonan,. 19  00 

James  Lamb, , . . .  24  25 

Michael  Hartwell, 25  25 

James  Andrews, 25  25 

John  Marnell, 20  75 

Walter  Doyle, 19  20      4 

Garret  Fitzgerald, . .  24  75 

John  Farrell, 13  60 

John  Curren, . 1 1  75 

Michael  Cass  in,. 25  25       , 

Ephraim  Simms, .  25  25 

Francis  Steward, 20  00 

Morris  Freeman, 6  00 

Phillip  Dwyre, 6  25 

Patrick  Gannon, ■  2  00 

Thomas  Travis, 34  87 

Wm.McClary, 32  63 

Vincent  Bartholomew, 21  37 

John  Farrell, 34  87 

John  J.  Gray, ^6  00 

Michael  Curren, 22  50 

Carried  forward,.  ..   $1,29496    $13,81110     $19,32276 


J 


No.  125.]  70 

•     Brought  forward,. ..  $1,294  96     $13,811-10     $19,322  76 

Charles  O'Neal, 28  68 

William  Earley, 20  81 

Chauncey  Munsell, 24  00 

Alexander  McGinnis, 18  00 

William  H.  Demarest, 21  00 

Chauncey  Fox, 18  00    • 

Paris  O'Brian, 18  00 


1,443  46 


Lester  Green's  check  roll,  labor  in 
July,  1851,  building  wall  in  Castle 
Creek  to  protect  the  banks  of  the 
canal  at  the  aqueduct,  viz : 

Lester  Green, $33  00 

Aaron  Piatt, 22  00 

John  J.  Pettibone, 1  00 

Thomas  Colligan, 22  00 

JohnO'Brian, 24  75 

Charles  R.  Green, 20  75 

Barney  Ragan, 18  84 

Michael  kHoran, 17  44 

Benj.  Chandler, 15  75 

William  Wands, 8  00 

James  Keegan, 20  25 

Frank  Shearn, 2  00 

Thomas  Fitzgerald, 1 0  75 

Alonzo  Green, 9  00 

Arnold  Walrath, .' 2  60 

Philip  Schuyler, 4  00 

Wm.  N.  Kneaskern," 40  00 

John  W.  Green,.... 39  00 

John  H.  Van  Alstyne, 9  50 


John  Hamilton's  check  roll,  labor  in 
July,  1851,  building  abutments  at 
Fonda's  farm  bridge,  viz : 

John  Hamilton, $52  00 

Henry  Geftins, 42  00 

Michael  McCormick, 41  56 

Patrick  Dooley, 45  07 

Michael  Clarey, 22  88 

Francis  Murray, 20  24 

Malachi  Whipple, 05  00 

William  Wheeler, 18  13 


820  63 


$306  88 


Carried  forward, $15,881  96  $19,322  76 


.      80  [ASSEMBLY 

Brought  forward, $16,881  96     $19,322  76 

Delevan  Cory's  check  roll,  labor  in 

July,  1851,  extending  vertical  wall* 

in    Canajoharie  creek,  to  protect 

the  banks  of  the  same,  viz : 

Delevan  Cory, $20  13 

T.M.Richards, ,...     16  50 

H.  L.  Dievendorf, 15  38 

John  Hoffman, . 10  50 

Thomas  Kennedy, 1 5  00 

Redmond  Barrett, 10  00 

David  Kelly, 12  50 

Charles  Finnegan, 8  50 

Patrick  Phalen, 9  00 

Alfred  Quackenbush, &  75 

Sullivan  Van  Etta, 10  26 

Morris  Fenton, 8  25 

Thomas  Helena, 5  00 

John  Cramer, 5  00  . 

Jacob  Van  Etta, 7  50 

Peter  Van  Etta, 7  25 

John  Vandenburgh, 4  50 

John  Dillenback, 7  25 

Andrew  Cain, 1 19  50 

James  W.  Dillenback, 14  50 

John  Burnap, 1  00 

'. 217  26 

Aug.  1.  A.  N.  Van  Alstyne,  buil- 
ding protection  wall  at 
Canajoharie, 906  40 

William  S.  Hawley,  ad- 
vertising notice  of  let- 
ting,  :....  12  CO 

Johfn  Kosevel  t ,  timber  and 
plank  at  Ender's  bridge 
and  docking,  and  in 
Port  Jackson  and  Put- 
nam's bridge, 1 ,060  52 

Harvey    Bell,     shovels / 
crowbars  and  cement, .  •  125  00 
2.      Wm.   J.  Wheeler,  shar- 
pening tools, *  21  17 

6 .      Stephen  A.  Daggert,  earth- 
taken  for  embankment,.  5  00 
11.      Heartt  &  Co.,  snubbing 
ohains  at  weigh  lock, 
West  Troy, 30  76 


Carried  forward, $18,260  67  $19,822  76 


~  Brooght  forward, $18,260  67     $19,323  *M 

Aug.  1  ft.  .  AxphaxedLoomis,rentof 

ground,  &.c.,Rockton,.  87  33 

16.      John   Hoffman,    making 

arid  repairing  fence,...  ,  58  SB 

18.  George  W.  Eddy,    iron 

and  labor  on  the  new  

weigh    lock    at    West 

Troy, .      235  04 

19.  Henry  Miller,  bl'ksmlth- 

ing, 3  85 

John  B.  Kline,  destruction 
of  crops  on  appropri-  . 
ated  lands, 60  00 

Zenas  Green,  plank,  nails, 
to., 337 

Ab'in  Owens,  timber  and 
plank, 23  38 

Lyman  Green,  stone  and 
manure, 11  75 

Cornelius  Dennis,  plank 
for  stone  boats, 81 

H.  Leach,  lamps  and  fix- 
tures   for  new  weigh  ' 
house*  at  West  Troy,. .              37  00 

J.  1).  Green,  letters  for 
signs  on  new  weigh 
house  at  West  Troy, . .  45  60 

J.  W.  Bland,  furniture  for 
i  new    weigh  house  at 

WestTroy, 133  SB 

SI.  Warrens,  Hart  &  Lesley, 
furniture  for  new  weigh 
house  at  West  Troy, . .  17  67 

S3.      Seymour  &  Wood,  valve 

gates  for  lock  No.  46,. .  088  45 

John  £.  Gloss,  lettering 
signs  for  new  weigh 
lock  house,  WestTroy,  6  00 

25.  A.  S.  Lobdell  &  Bro's, 
furniture  for  new  weigh 
look  house,  West  Troy,  9  71 

L.  CatHn&Son,farniture 
for  new  weigh  look 
house,  West  Troy, ....  73  04 

Carried  forward, $20,036  06      $19,322  76 

(Assembly,  No.  125.]  6 
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82  [AsracuLY 

Brought  forward , u...      120,036  06    $19,3&0  96 

Atig.  20.  "  Jag.  TJ.  Easfftn,  building  '  - 

vertical  wall, 180  00 

30.     Poppe  Cornelius,  damage  .      , 
to  cellar,  and  earth  ta- 

ken**.., ......*  400  00 

Lester  Green's  check  roll,  labor  in 

August,  1851,   building  wall  in       '  • 

Castle  creek,  viz: 

Lester  Green,.  .;./.!. *  $10  60  • 

Aaron  Platts, 7  00  ': 

Thomas  Colligan, .-. 7  00 

John  O'Brien, 7  00 

Charles  R.  Green,. 7  00 

Barney  Ragan, .  .\ . ; 6  25 

Michael  Horan, 2  00  • 

Benjamin  Chandler, 7  00 

James  Keegan, 7  00 

Frank  Shearn, .... ; 7  00 

Thomas  Fitzgerald, 2  00 

Alonzo  Green, *..'•■ 7  00 

Philip  Schuyler, 1  00 

Wm.  N.  Krieasfern,. . ......     14  00 

John  W.  Green, 13  56      ' 

JohnH  VanAlstyne, 9  50 

114  75 

John  Hamilton's  check  roll  labor  in 

August  1851,  buildiog  abutments 

at  Fonda's  farm  bridge,  viz : 

John  Hamilton, $52  00 

Henry  Gettins,; 40  69 

Michael  McCormick, 38  94  i 

Patrick  Dooley, 45  07 

Michael  Cleary, , 21  78 

Francis  Murray, 22  66  < 

Malachi  Whipple, . ♦ , 65  00 

William  J.  Wheeler,. 45  00 

$881  14 

Nelson  O'Bryaaft  dieck  roll  labor  in 
August  1851,   building  bridge*  at 
.   Ender>s,  and  raising  dyke,  vis : 

Nelson  O'BryaA^  x $39  00 

Chauncey  Munsell, 29  50 

Alexander  McGinnis, 22  50 

Chauncey  Fox,'.  '„.;.• 20  62 

WmH.  Demarest, . . . . , ....     25  81 


Carried  forward, $137  43    $21,011  9$    ,  $10,890  70 


No.  ]£&.]'  '                        *  83 

/  BroHg*tfor**a,V.....tl37  43     131,0! I  9*    #19,328  W 

Paris  O'Bryan, 16  50 

Patrick  Plunkett, 24  50 

John  Lynch, 24  00 

Alexander  Stewart, 23  50 

Christopher  Finlan, 28  00 

Dominick  Carey, ...a.  23  50                                            ' 

Barnard  MoQuire, 24  00                                            't 

Michael  Gleason, 24  00 

Michael  Curran, 24  00 

Thomas  Hoax,. ..  22  00 

JohnMcCaran, 24  50                                   '    : 

JohnDowed, 17  00               # 

Thomas  Brislan,    22  50 

Patrick  Walrod, 23  60 

Patrick  Mulligan, 24  00 

Lewis  Gradey, 23  50 

James  B.  Flynn, 23  50 

Myndert  Conyne, 10  00 

Charles  Kilkass, 16  50 

Jacob  Frank, 5  00 

James  Lavender, . .  .\ 19  00 

William  Jones, .• 1  75 

Robert  Jones,. 1  75 

Morris  Freeman, #....  175 

John  Lasher, *. . . .  1  75 

Simon  H.  Phillips,  j 21  93 

ThomasTravis, 46  68  >                                      \ 

William  Early,;... 38  26 

George  Howe, 25*31 

Daniel  McCall,- 34  87 

J748  47 

Delavan  Cory's  check  roll  labor  in 
August  1851,  building  bridge  abut- 
ments in  Canajoharie  creek,  being 

part  of  the  extension  of  vertical 
wall  for  protection  of  the  banks  of 
said  creek,  viz:                                                             •' 

Delevan  Corey,.  .  • ..  „ $31  60 

Truman  M.  Richards* 26  25 

Henry  L.  Diefendorf/ ; 25  18 

Clutrlds  Abeling, » 30  19    , 

George  P.  Mahama, 15  75 

SdMuel  C:  Smith, 16  76      .    *              !     *   ' 

Hiram  Conover, 1  75 

Henry  Craft, 5  25 

Thomas  Kennedy, «...  7  50 


tm 


Carried  forward, $159  07  $21,760  42      $19,322  70 


• 


84       #  I 

v<      Broaght forward,.... |1 59  07     £21,760  43     $10,323  75 

Samuel  Dale, 15  75 

Charles  Jones,....  ».♦.....     17  00 

Andrew  Fresh, .....     17  00 

Charles  Finegan, .. . 16  50 

Morris  Fenton, 14  75 

Francis  Ehle, 17  00  % 

Henry  Legins, 15  00 

Alfred  Quackenbush, 10  00 

Joslah  Whitney, 17  25 

Thomas  Burns, 2  60 

H.  Hifterbrant, .     16  60 

Patrick  McGloughney , 1 6  00 

William  Ki tier, 17  00 

Wellington  Watson, 16  25 

Henry  Reamsnyder, .......     1 5  00 

William  Hillka, 15  00 

Thomas  Halla, 7  00 

Christian  Slaper, 8  00 

Andrew  Farrell, 3  00 

James  W.  Dillenback, 14  00 

Andrew  Kane, 18  50 

M.  L.  Harris, 8  00 

Henry  S.  Dievendorf, .;....    26  60 

William  Seeber,...v 11  50 

Michael  Hickey, 13  50 

507  67 

Kept    1.    James  Stewart,  stone  for 

Enders'  farm  bridge,. .         1,032  40 
James  Ferguson,  iron  fbr 
Enders'  farm  bridge,. .  154  50 

6.    Isaac  Jackson,  damage  to 

store  at  Port  Jackson,.  225  00 

10.    Hiram  Snell,  vertical  wall 

and  timber, 261  26 

15.    A.  N.  Van  Alstyne^wall, 

timber,  road,  &c, ....  315  76 

18.    John  Hoffman,  mov'g  and 

refitting  barn, .......  80  00 

26.    Daniel  Hartnett,  damage 

to  lands,  sheds,  &©., . .  413  15 

24,750  Off 

Carried  forward, $44,012  82 


Brought  forward, , 

Ho. 

Dam      i 

1851 
Jany.    4.    Joshua  H.Beebe,Wl 

town,  Oneida  coa     * 
Feb.  "27,    Harvey  Warner,  Wl     i 

town,  Oneida  com 

A.  J.  Kent,  Whitest 

Oneida  county, . . 

Mar.    12.    John  W.  k  Rollin  H 

Minden,    Montgor    i 
coujiiy,,. ........ 

22.    Sarah  Black  and  otl 

Whitestown,  Oneid 

26.    William  Brown,  jr.,  1 

den,  Montgomery  C 

April    1.    Henry    Staats,   Dam    • 

Herkimer  county,.    , 
18.    James  Church,  WestT 

Albany  county, ...    , 
22.    John  J.  Tates  &  Will 
Kingham,  Schenect   : 

c^y,  .. 

Aug.  22.    Charles  Gardiner,  Full  : 

ville,  Montgomery  (  : 
8ept    5.    Clark  Williams,  Ne\f-L  i 

don,  Oneida  county.  , 

15.    Jacob  Klock,  Jr.,  Mind  i 

Montgomery  county  , 

Joseph    Smith,  Mind  : 

Montgomery  count}  , 

Hiram     Snell,    Mind 

Montgomery  countj 

i 

CoffTfcAO ' 

No.   149.    Ellwood  &  Rasback,  se : 

No.  95, , 

161.    Stimpson  &  Brown,  aqi 
duct  at  Ferguson's  ci : 
and  road  bridge  sec : 
105  and  lp6,......., 

209.    Fra2ee  &  Foster,  sectioi 
.     123  and  124,......., 

212.    Nathan  Sbippy,  sect.  11 


Carried  forward, 


86  -  [Apamr 

,  Brought  forward, *3>6S6  89     f&6^160  75 

Ho.  239.    Kasson,  Moore  &  Kasson, 

aqueduct  at  Oriskafry 
creek, .....         8,010  00 

260.  James  6.  Ferguson,  sec- 
tion 106...., 1,629  66 

287.    Marselis  &  VanDebogert, 

bridge  on  section  74  . .  7§4  46 

289.    Warner  Dygert,  bridge  at  "    .    ' 

George  street,  Rome  • .  18  67  • 

299.  .Kels^y,  Vj-9oman  &  Tuck- 
er, section  74 868  31  ( 

810.  Seymour  &  Wood,  valve 
gates  for  weigh  lock  at 
West  Troy 777  61 

117.    Abraham    Y.     Lansing, 
lock  No.  28,  and  sec- 
tion work  connected . .         3,761  00 

335.    Kasson  &  Sherwood,  lower  * 

lopk  at  the  up*per  side 
cut,  West  Troy,  and 
section  work  connected 
therewith . . . . .         5,185  43  • 

337.    John  I.  Yates,  bridges  on 

sections  £7  and  28 ... .         1 ,990  00 

341.  Borden,  Richardson  & 
Brf>flO«k,  culvert  at 
Oriskany 265  66 

344 .  Basback,  V ickerman  *  & 
Johnson,  stone  for  look 
86.... 39  5Q 

364.    James  H.  Prank,  section 

U6-..4-, ••         5,520  00 

865.    Marcelis,  VanDebogert  & 
VanDebogert,  sections 
,,     ,....,      29  and  103 4,600  00 

366.    John  I.  Wiles,  section  105         2,676  69 

369.    Brady,  Baldwin  &  Co.  pier 

across  the  sprout  of  the     , 
Mohawk  river 2,620  00. 

373.  Wemple  &  Burdick,  Er- 
niss  &  Van  Olinda's 
culverts 738  90 

877.    Barker  &  Decker,  section 

No.  115 17,650  00 

402.    Glaneey  &  Murray,  weigh 

lock  at  West  Troy ....         8,660  00 

0  ,  ^Q&tifid  forwwd $64,251  97     |56,;60  78 


No.  125.]  87-,  . 

Brought  forward $64,251  07     $56 

Sp.  v44*.  f  Geocg^  W.    Eddy,   iron 

bridge  at  West  Troy  .  98  92 

424.    Barhydt,  Barhydt  &  Ved- 

der,  section  No,  89 ... .  3,390  00 

426.  Shuler  &'Dfelamater,  sec-    '    • 

tionNo.48 *  10,260  00 

427.  John.  G.  gmith,  San  Sat 

Itill  aqueduct 6,790  00 

428.  Willard  H.  Bennett,  sec- 

.    tJonNo.  Ill 6,450  00 

429.  Edward    Murray,   weigh  * 

lpuse  over  the  weigh 

lock  at  West  Troy ....         8,690  00 

430.  Borden  &,  Johnson,  bridges 

x         on  sections  1 14  and  116         5,900  00 
-  4&1.    Watson*  &  Burton,  farm 

bridge  on  section  66..         2,660  00 

432.  Graham,  Lewis  &  Kasson, 

Section  112 1,890  00 

433.  Fero  &  Anthony,  bridges   • 

on  sections  56  and  57 .         1 ,200  00 

434.  DeHuron    Lent,    section 

and .  culvert  at   New  * 

London ; ,        •  4,590  60 

452.  Lewis,  *Kasson  fe  Wilson, 
culverts  on  sections 
llland  112....;....  490  00 

4ft4.    Thomas  BeynoMs,   Sum  \- 

and  road  bridge  on  sec-    '     :  < 

tion  No;  39 .  .v.- .  .• . . . .»  •     :  1,260  <W 

;  f  »7: 

,      Amount  Expended  by  John  O.  Mather, 
-  -  ;  -   Canal.Oommissioner,  on  the  Erie  <$a-    ' 

nal  enlargement . . .  ..♦,.........♦.    $174, 

Total  amount  upended  «m  fbe  Erie  wh  * 
nal  enlargement. ..*♦ .  t.. $977,, 


»        r    •    0\ 


I 

(  No.  5.  ) 

OSWEGO  CANAL. 
Vo*ehere  rendered  by  Charles  Cook,  Canal  Commi$eimer%  far  fo- 
ment* made  by  him. 

No.  4. 

If  ISGSLLAHZOUS  pAYlfEKT*. 

1850. 

Not.  81.    Robert  McCuUey,  remov- 
ing barn ,.  $10  00 

1851. 

Jan'y    1.    H.  N.  8abin,  removing 

barn '  15  00 

Feb'j   1.    Quartus  Rust,  removing 

ooal  house 20  00 

May     1.    John  H.  Root,  removing 

buildings 50  00 

— : '106  00 

Contractors 
No.  2.  Ashley  H.Bali,  locks  No.  9  &  10  420,421  19 
S.  William  Baldwin,  lock  8 25,450  00 

4.  Jonathan  Case  &  Co. ,  section  £7         173  25 

5.  R.  Nelson  Gere  &  Co.,  sec.  374  29  27 
0.  David  Rogers,  lock  16 69  70 

8.  C.  J.  DeGraw  &  Co.,  aqueduct 

at  Oswego '..         109  92 

9.  John  C.  Smith,  sec.  No.  38. ..  50  00 

10.  James  Stewart,  lock  15 112  83 

11.  Henry  Card  &  Co.,  lock  17....         632  13 

12.  Seymour  &  Wood,  paddle  gales 

for  locks  8, 10  &  18 1,650  00 

18.  N.  Shlppf  h  Co.,  lock  18 11,750  00 

.,--.••  —     60,451  29 

Amount  expended  by  Charles  Cook,  Canal  Commis-  * 
sioner,  on  the  Oswego  oanal $60,546  29 

(  No.  «.  ) 

CATOQ&  AND  8ENEOA  GANAL.  •' 

GoNTB&CTOft. 

1850  &  W. 

No.  1 1  •  Baldwin  &  McDonald,  lock  connecting  the 
millrace,  leading  to  W.G.  Oatman's  mill , 
with  the  Cayuga  and  Seneca  canal,  be- 
<   low  lock  No.  5,  at  Seneca  Falls. ,. . .  ♦ .       |7,033  48 

Amonnrexpended  by  Charles  Cook,  Canal  Com* 
missioner,  on  the  Cayuga  and  Seneca  canal $7,033  48 


i     n 


I  no.  7.  j 

CHEMUNG  CASAL. 
(No.S.) 

MISCELLANEOUS  Payments. 

1851. 
lan'y    8.    OamtS.  Backus,  witness  fees,  People 

M.Dutcher |Te  T  ft 

(  No.  3.  J 

.    ,         Damages. 

1851. 
lan'y  16.    fames  A.  Hayt,'  Painted 

Poet,  Steuben  Co...,.  $302  50* 
John  <j.  Hay*,    do    do  605  00  ' 
H.  O.' Phelps,     do    do  786  25 
War.  11.    Bobert  Land,       do     do           758  26 
Aug.  13.    Samuel  O.  Crawford,  Ha- 
vana, Chemung, 122  07 

Peter  Tracy,     jto      do  39  15 

Bobt.  P.  Beebee,  do  85  78  • 

Peter  Quick,     do     do  88  11 

16.    Sally    Catharine  Taylor, 
Dixit  Hectoi,  Tompv 

fcina, : 477! 

William  Hating,  Dix,  do  68  38 

Tabez  Bradley,  deceased, 

Dix,  and  Hector,    do  496  68  -    '  ■ 

8,887  88 

Ccmithactobj. 

Ho.    4    Andrew  E.  Cromwell,'  locks 

80  and   52, 1100  00 

10-    Treat  ft  Cromwell,  locks  6 

and7... 100  #0 

26.  Carmichael,  Braylon  &  Oo., 
sections  Nos.  1,2  and  8, 
Chemung  Canal  exten-  i 

■ton  .., *, 7,468  20 

7,658*0 

Amount  expended  by  Charles  Cook,  Canal  Commis- 
sioner, on  the  Chemung 'Canal  ,.,.   imt  .*.......    fl  1,044  ft 


t  »  * 


90  [Assembly 


(Nb.  8.:  ) 


CROOKED  LAKE  CANAL. 
.■  No.  2. 
Miscellaneous  Payments. 


I860. 


Mar.  21.    William  H.  Sherland/services  rendered 

after  the  expiration  of  term  oi  ot-. 

April    1.    W.  M.   Oliver, .  counsel  , 

fees  for  State,  employ-1  • 
ed  by  late  Canal  Com- 
missioner Earll 260  00 

CoMTBACTdM. 

No.  6.    ZebuloR  ^toofe,  locks  %  8  '       .     •    . 

to  17..... ^3^83  D7 

8.    Daniels  &.  Moore,  lak«  look  ■ 

and  pier  at  Dresden  ....        2,300  71 


t*0fi  pO 


6,1B4  28 


Amount  expended  by  Charles' Cook,  Catial  Comrnis- 
sioner,  on  the  Crooked  Lake  Canal ,  •M2»J» 

'  CSSSSSSS.SSSSSSSSSC3 

(  No.  9.  ) 

.  'CHENANGO 

■     -        • 

Voucher*  rendmd  to  fiharles' ^okf.CmA  '<kimfnm±t  for 

.   _  *n.«n/*  0UU1C  CM/  AtTft. 


»•   ■  •    .      7 


1 


menf*  wade  6y  Ati». 

» 
Damages., .  ,    i ., 


1850. 


A    fu*     +. 


»     t 


/     « 


Oct.    26.    Ang.   Morgan,   **^fa:£™* 

c<wptP0-i-- f  ••••••  ..*,w*'» 

Nov.     1.    Joseph  Ogden,  Chenango     ,  -        • 

county .,'. ™*     • 

1851.  ,  ,  _   •      •'••'. 

Jan.    24.    Wm;  ;*>  »}  Sherman, 
: >  ••<; >  .      Eaton,Madison county  462  62 


r  • 


1,064  76 


■;        ,        •     "' 


SS-SEUUFB^S!?..^  w^  7> 


(No.  10.  ) 


BLACK  HIVER  OANAL. 

-    9 

Vouchers  rendered  by  Frederick  Follett,  canal  commissioner)  fa 

ments  made  by  Am  j  • 

No^86. 

•   •  •    1 

Daniel  C.  Jenne  resident  engineer -.,  .......    •  $2,6* 

Miscellaneous  Patmxrts, 
1860.  _  •  • 

Oct.    25.    MtaAafel  Dievendorf,  commutation  for 

bridge* .........         $300200 

Caleb  L.  Sweet,  commu- 
tation for  bridge '  300  00 

David  Murphy's  check ' 
roll  labor  in  August' 
1850,  on  section  No.  1.  ' 
viz: 

David  Murphy, $40  50  ' 

Chris.  Cavanaugh, 2(4.00' 

James  Murray, 2£  00' 

Patrick  Halpin, 25  00 

Dennis  Corkins, 26  00 

William  Burns, 25  75 

Peter  Bunly, 25  75 

Nicholas  Murhoff, 26  00 ' 

MiohaelAlton, 9  00* 

Daniel  Mahoney, 26  00  ' 

Patrick  McGinnis, 26  00 

John  Eddy,..,f.,,f.. ....     26  25 

Patrick  Mclntyte, #.  '26  50 

William  Dunn,,  M 22  75 

Orson  Kingsbury4,. 60  75 


•  • » * 


•  < » 


David  Murphy's  cheek  roll  labor  in 
September  1850,  on  section  No.  19 
%  viz :  . 

David  Murphy,. $37  50 

Chris  Kavanaugl),. 22  50 

James  Murray,4. .' 20  50 

Patrick  Halpin,... 20  50 

William  Burns,. ,.» . 22  00 

Dennis  Corkins, 22  00 


414  £5 


—————  ■  ^■"W—  •  »— J— ^M. 

I  <•  'fciufried fijrward..... $149  00       |1,014  25       $2,< 


671 


92  IJjmBcgbT 

Brought  forward, $145  00       11,014  26       $2,678  98 

Peter  Bunly,... . J?  52 

Nicholas  Murhoff, 11  00 

Patrick  Reynolds, 21  to 

Daniel Mahoney, , ....  21  ©0 

Patrick  McGinnis,..., 22  00  ' 

JohnEdy *3  W 

Patrick  Molntyre, 22  00 

William  Dunn, 16  50 

Charles  Yorkey,. 12  50 

David  Welch,... ...........  12  50 

William  Guilfoil, 8  50 

Patrick  Marnell, 9  50 

Orson  Kingsbury, ...  50  06                 M 

David  Murphy's  check  roll  labor  in. 
October  1850,  on  section  No.  1,  viz: 

David  Murphy, W  50 

Chris.  Cavanaugh, 18  oo 

JamesMurray, 19  50 

Patrick  Halpin, 2250 

William  Barns, ™  «„ 

Dennis  Corkins, • -S  K     • 

Peter  Bunly, 20  50 

Patrick  Reynolds, 22  50 

Dennis  Mahoney, *1  50 

Patrick  McGinnis, 21  75 

JohnEdy, 22  60 

Patrick  Mclntyre, 22  50 

Daniel  Welsh,.... 22  50 

William  Guilfoil, 22  60 

Patrick  Marnell, WW 

Charles  Yorkey,  ~ 22  50 

Orson  Kingsbury, 60  M  .        m  ^ 

Nov.  21.    Fred'k   Rostiser,  black-  *' 

smithing  on  section  1.  1  13 

Patrick  Marnell,  drain- 
ing leakage  near  lock  . 
2° ;  2  SO 

Wm.  Guiifoif,     do    do  2  00 

Farrington  tc   Mitchell, 
moving   and  ^refitting 

buildings, '        28  58 

22.  Croswells  fcShaw,  pub- 
lishing proposals  for 
letting, '  .    6*68         . 

Carried  forward, *U»»  «      W»  W 


Kb.  125:  88 

Brought  forward, .'. . . . .  $1 ,912  05 

Not.  25.    John  Whittlesey,  moving  . 

and  refitting  buildings,  160  OP 

Deo.   19.    A.  S.  Rowley,  publishing 

notice  of  letting, . . . , .  13  50 

(Nb.  65.) 

Damages. 

1860.                                     « 
Oat.  14    John  Platt,BoonviIle,  One- 
ida county  j 44  65 

Jeremiah  Denslow,  do  do  33  12 

21.    Noah  Pitcher,      '  do  do  71  65 

24.    Piatt  Williams,      do  do  1,647  79 

Gilbert  Brinckerhoff,  do  100  00 

28.    William  Haney,  'do  do  331  80 

Not.  11.    Calvin  Phileo,       do  do  200  00 

CONTEACTORS. 

"No.  6.    Shippy,  Caswell  &  Co,  Mohawk 

aqueduct ....      $131  93 

28.  Shippy,  Kimball  &  Co.,  cul- 
verts on  sections  14  to  19, 
locks  32  to  37,  39  to  42,  & 
53  to  57  inclusive 1,793  04 

31 .    Isaac  Prosser,  locks  26, 2^  and 

28  fc. 320  08 

75.  Dean  S.  Howard,  sections  9, 
10  and  11,  and  dam  across 
Black  River  at  the  head  of 
the  feeder 3^253  68 

80.    John  Whittlesey,  bridges  on 

sections  23  to  30  Inclusive.        910  00 

82.    John  Love,  lock  No.  63 496  20 

84.  William    Sponenbergh,    cul- 

verts on  sections  23  to  27 
inclusive,  culvert  and  waste 
wier  combined  on  section 
28,  and  section  No.  25 2,880  00 

85.  James  Pierce, lock  No.  61. ...        121  62 
.88.    Andrew  £.    Cromwell,,  lock 

No.  14.... ' 445  36 

89.    Love  &  Britton,-  locks  38,  48 

and49. „*.... 797  77 


% 


jj  Carried  forward $11,449  68 


94  [Assvpaur 

Brought  forward $11,449  68       17,193  44 

lib.  97.  •  Fort  ft  Pardee,  bridges  on  sec- 
tions 13  to  22  inclusive,  and 
abutments,  piers,  docking, 
embankment,  vertical  wall 
and  slope  wall  fbi  a  draw 
bridge  at  Beach's  Landing.  1,770  00 
98.  Farquh arson,  Fitch  &  Co.,  re- 
pairing and  finishing  locks 
2  to  4,  7,  8,11  to  13, 16  to 
24,  44,  45  and  46,  and 
the  construction  of  the, 
2d  floor  docking,  walking 
plank  and  snubbing  posts 
to  locks  38,  43,  47,  48  and 
49,  and  docking,  walking 
plank  and  snubbing  posts 
for  locks  50,  51,  52,  and  .  > 

from  58  to  66  inclusive  .....*    660  00 

1 00.    Wood  k  Fox,  abutmen  ts,  piles, 
docking,  embankments,  ver- 
tical and  slope  wall  for  a* 
drawbridge  at  Illingsworth's        520.00 

102.    Israel  S.  Parker,  locks  29, 30  "     - 

and31J 292  18 

105.    Woodman  Kimball,  lock  No. 

10 221  74 

107.  Britton,  Love  &Co.,  locks  Nbs 

81,  82,  89  and  84 3,180  00 

108.  Shippy  &  McEachron,  Sugar 

river  aqueduct 3,950  00  t  . 

109.  Jesse  Matteson,  Dominick  fct. 

bridge    15  89 

110.  N.  Shippy  &  Go.  fifteen  chains 

of  the  south  end  of  section 

No.  23 1,650  00 

111.  Kimball  k  Soper,  lock  houses 

on  Sections  Nos.  1  to  16  In* 

elusive .'..         720  00 

112.  J.  M.  k  J.  A.  Rasback,  super- 

structure of  Canal  st  bridge  99  51 

114.  Walter  Whittlesey,  locks  91, 

92,  9$  and  94.... 680  00 

115.  F.  D:  Van  Wagenen  ft  Co. 

71  to  80  and  85  to  90  inclu- 
sive . 2j210  00 

Carried  forward $27,418  65     17,193  44 


« 


No.  125.1 ,  96 


* 


Brought  forward #27,418  65.    $7,193  44 

tfo.liO.  *H.  it  A.  Cronk,  sections  Nos.       .   • 
28  and  29,  to  the  head  of 

look  No.  95 60  00  . 

117.  Tuthill  &  Frazee,  sluices  a- 
ronnti  locks  Nos.  1  to  38  in- 
clusive          790  00 

* >      28,268  66 


^0* 


Amount' Expended  bj  Frederick  Follett, 
Canal  Commissioner,  on  the  Black  river 
canal: $35,462  09 

t  '     • 

Vcuchers  rtndtrti  by  John  C.  Mather  ^  Canal  Ootnmissioner  Jar 

paymenfy  nmde  by  fcim. 

No.  86. 
Daniel 0.  Jenne, Resident  engineer,..., $7,600  00 

* 

Miscellaneous  Paymutts. 

1851. 

Jan*  4.       Real  Wiggins,  clay  for  li- 
ning canal,. .  .• $3  00 

Elisha  Walsworth,  clay 
and  lumber  for  canal,  132  50 

William  B.  Wright,  clay, 
fence  and  damage  to 
land, 30  00 

John  Van  Buskirk,  grav- 
el'and  earth  for  pud- 
dling &  embankment,  31  04 

Willison  Tyler,  moving 
and  refitting  dwelling,  85  00         y. 

Kit  Kenyon,  ditch  ing  near 
lock  ,No.  2,. 2  00 

Nelsoii  J.  Beach,  use  of 
land,  moving  fence  and 
clearing  off  spalls  &c,  71  8§ 

David  Cleveland,  use  of 
land,  making  fence  and 
dam'ages, 24  76 

John  Yourden,  sawing  ft 
delivering  lumber, ...  7  84  ^ 

Nathan  Shippy,  St? If  and 
men  graveling  dam, . .  8  00 

Carried  forward, $396  01       $7,500  00 


*  «  » 


96       •  [Am 

Brought  forwyd...... $390  01       #7,600  00 

Jan.  4.       Robert  Co  we  IK  services 

on  dam  and  bulkhead,  75 

G.  H.  Gould,  taking  care 
of  snag  boat,...* ....  10  00 

Luoiea  Comstock,  black- 
smithing, ..."       '2  06 

Orrin  W.  Chase,  lumber 
for  walking  plank,. . .  25  67 

Robert    Cowell,  bailing 
•     locks, *         3  06 

Samuel  Comstock,  stone 
for  retaining  wall  in 
bridge, 60  01 

Love  &  Briqpn,  quarry 
atone  for  dam  and  bulk- 
head,   35  77. 

E.  C.  Burton,  lead  pipe 
and  laying  the  same  on 
D.  Utley's  farm. 

Andrew  Coulan,  timber 
for  temporary  bridge, 

Jacob  P.  Folts,  digging 
ditch  to  drain  leakage, 

John  Van  Buskirk,  tools 
for  quarrying  stone,.. 

Seymour  &  Adams,  log 
chain  used  at  dam  and 
bulkhead, 

Elijah'  Hawley,   storage 

of  tools, 

7.  Crofcwells  &  Shaw,  pub- 
lishing notice  of  let- 
ting,    35  75 

15.  John  M.  Lewis,  powder, 
&a,  for  dam  and  bulk- 
head,  , 13  45 

22.  James  Conklin,  clay  used 
for  lining  on  sections 
lOand  11, 46  80 

80.  Ephraim  Kingsbury, num- 

bering looks, 

81.  H.  N.  Abell,  repairing 

8cqw    boats, 

Feb.  4.       M.  E.  J.  M.  Clark,  use  of 

laud............ 


89  14 

4  SO 

87  60 

17  65 

•  87 

60 

20  00 
t 
49  31 

10  00 

.  J 


Carried  forward,. (852  40      $7,600  00 


No.  125.]  97 

Brought  forward,. $852  40     .  $7, 

Feb.  28.  Ten  Eyck&  Co.,  publish- 
ing proposals  for  let- 
ting,    84  90 

Weed,  Parsons  &  Co.) 
printing  blanks  for  of- 
fice,   98  60 

Michael  Ryan,  catting  off 

big  bevels,. .  . . 43  76 

March  5.    David  Stronp,  land  dam- 
ages &  removing  fence,  26  00  • 
15.    Jeremiah  O'Connell,  cut- 
ting off  big  bevels, . . .  *  49  00 
20.    Jason  O.  Easton ,  publish- 
ing notices  of  letting,  21  25 
22.    Anthony  Lemon,  cutting  - 

off  big  bevels, 48  75 

Thomas  Lemon,      do,..  48  75 

James  Phillips,        do,..  52  50 

24.    Anthony  Gallagher,  do,..  56  10 

26.    Henry  Yule,  do,..  39  04 

Patrick  Ryan,         do,..  36  29 

Patrick  Love,         do,..  94  50 

Anthony  Blodah,    do,..  52  50 

29.    Mark  Morris,  do,..  39  04 

Martin  Conly,         do, . .  62  36 

31.    George  Monroe,      do,..  v  99  75 

John  Gray,  do,..  114  88 

Le  Roy  De  Dewey,  do, . .  96  26 

April  17.    Aaron  Beckwith,  clay  for 

lining  canal, 36  00 

Aug.  8.      Dan'l  S.  Baily,  publishing 

notice  of  letting......  5  62 

James  Conly's  check  roll,  labor  in 
August  1 85 1 ,  ditching  lands  in  the 
town  of  Western,  in  consequence  of 
leakage  of  the  Black  River  canal, 
viz: 

James  Conly, $37  00 

Martin  Murphy,. 26  00 

Patrick  Reynolds, 26  00 

Willi4m  Barnes, 25  75 

William  Higgins, 25  75 

AdamO'Neil, 25  75 

Michael  Lanegan, -.      26  00 

John  Archard, 18  00 


■*■ 


Carried  forward, #230  25       $2,035  63       |7,50i 

[Assembly  No.  125.]  7 


98  [Assembly 

Brought  forward,. . .  .$220  25        $2,035  63     $7,500  OO 

Edward  Conrov, 18  00 

Patriok  Haley," 18  00 

John  Furlong, 18  00 

William  Foley, 18  00 

John  White, 18  00 

William  Guilfuil, 18  00 

James  Murphy, 13  P0 

Patriok  Marnell, 4  00 

John  Barry, 4  00 

'  Rowland  Fox,. . . 2  25 


840  &0 

2,876  13 


*■ 


No.  65. 
Damages. 


1851 
July   23.    Alexander  Miller,  Boonvillc,   Oneida 

county, ......  ......* $773  11 

Contractors. 

No.      5.    Adams  &  Brainard,  locks 

5aml6, 71  26 

10.    Denton,  Cromwel  1  &  Bald- 

wrn,sections  5  and  12,.  130  02 

23.  Shipp),  Kimball  &  Co., 
locks  32  to  37,  39  to 
42,  and  53  to  57  inclu- 
sive,  ,  825  64 

28.    William  Newton,  locks  07 

to  70, ,e.   ..  948  61 

53.    Thomas  Baldwin  &  Co , 

lock  No.  9, 183  73* 

80.  John  Whittlesey,  bridges 

on  sections  23  to  3U  in- 
clusive,          2,660  00 

81.  William   Baldwin,  locks 

Nos.  50,61,62,64,05 

and  66, 1,767  09 

84.  Wm.  Sponenbergb,  cul- 
verts on  seciiotte  23  to 
27  inclusive,  culvert 
and  waste  weir  com- 
bined on  section  $8  and 
>  section  Ko.  25, 11,260  00 


Carried  forward, $17,819  34     $10,648  24 


.crougnciorwarn, ?iv,»iy  <i«     flUtQ-ItJ  X* 

37.     Sunn  &  Nestel),  sections  ' 

Nos.  5,  12,  13,  15  and 
16, 874  29 

88.  And'w  E.Cromwell,  locks 

7  and  8,......,. 748  47 

89.  Love  &  Britfon,  lock  43, .  031  72 
91.     Schuyler  &  Gay,  locks  II 

and  12, 113  28 

97.  Fort  &  Pardee,  bridges  on 
sections  1  to  7,  and  13 
to  22  Inclusive;  abut- 
ments, piers,  docking, 
embankments,  vertical 
and  slope  wall  for  a 
draw  bridge  at  Heath's 
landing, .    1 ,476  G7 

100.  Wood  &  Fox,  abutments, 

piles,  docking,  emb'k- 

ments,  vertical  &  slope  . 

wall  for  a  draw  bridge 

at  Illingsworth's, 330  81 

101.  Nathan  Shippy,  lock  25 

and  dam  and  bulk  head 
between  locks  33  and 
34, 763  21 

107.  Brilton,  Love  &  Co.,  locks 

81,  82,  83  and  81,....  1,680  00 

108.  Shippy  &  McEuchron,  Su- 

gar river  aqueduct,.. .  C70  00 

110.  N.  Shippy  &  Co.,  fifteen 
chains  of  the  south  end 
of  section  No.  23,  ....  473  28 

til.  J&mball  &  Soper,  lock 
houses  on  sections  1  to 
16  inclusive, '.„..  180  00 

114.    Walter  Whittlesey,  locks 

.       01, 92,  93  and  94, 2,310  00 

116.  P.  D.  Van  Wagneu  &,  Co., 
locks  71  to  80  and  85 
to  90  Inclusive, 7,410  00 

116.  H.  &  A.  Crank,  sections 

Nos.  28  and  29  to  the 

head  of  lock  No.  95,..       .     990  00 

117.  Tutliill  &,  Frazee,  sluices 

around  locks  1  to  33 

inclusive, 7,090  00 

Carried  forward, $13,730  07     $10,018  £4 


100  fAjjswttt-T 

Brought  forward, .,     $43,780  07     $10,648  84 

118.  Gordias  H.  Gould,  farm 

bridge  on  section  2  of 

feeder, .*  350:77 

119.  Coyle  &t  Gilboy,  north  end 

-    of  section  23, 1,420  00 

120.  Britton,  Spencer  &  Oo., 

locks  106  and  107, . . .         2*420  00      i 

121 .  Fort  &  Bay,  draw  bridges 

at  Beach's  landing  and 

IUingsworth's, 1,500  00 

— 49,479  84 

Amount  expended  by  John  C.  Mather,  Canal  Com- 
missioner on  the  Black  river  canal, $60,128  08 

Total  amount  expended  on  the  Blaek  river  canal, .     $95,590  17 


(  No.  11.  ) 

GENESEE  VALLEY  CANAL. 

« 

Vouchers  rendered  by  Jacob  Hinds,  Canal  Commissioner,  for  pay- 
ments made  by  him. 

No.  206. 
Jerome  B.  Stillson,  resident  engineer.  $1,000  00 

No.  208.' 

Oreille  W.  Storey,  resident  engineer . .    5,000  00 

■ .     *6>000  00 

.  No.  8. 

» 

/        ■:    Miscellaneous  Paymxkts. 

1850. 

July   29.    James  8.  Wads  worth,  building  fence  on 

section  67 $19125 

Wheeler  &  Elmer,  build- 
ing fence  on  section  63  120  00 
Oct'*    1.    Webster  Herrick,  build- 
ing fence  on  section  74  74  50 

< 

Carried  forward ' #385  75  .  $6,000  00 


mmm^mmmm, 


(     I 


*ro.n*fc]  101 

'   Brought  forward  ,. .. *385  75      #6,000  00 

Oct.      1.    Jonathan  Colton,  build-* 

ing  fence  on  section  77  3  31 

Cyrus  H.  Ctement,  build- 
ing fence  on  section  73  29  50 
James  A.'Jackson,  build- 

ing  fence  on  section  75  1 54  50 

-William  V.  Ayres,  build- 
ing'fence  on  section  73  26  35 

8.  Richard  Youell,  release 

of  right  to  bridge 400  00 

9.  Erastisfc  S.*Palnier,  pub- 

lishing  proposals   for  * f 

letting 10  80 

John  M.  HAmmond  &  Co., 
excavating   earth    for  { 

test  pits... 490  90 

11.    Robt.H.Shankland,  pub- 
lishing  proposals   for  •      '  ' 
letting 9  90 

17.    Ballon  &  Campbell,  pub- 
lishing proposals    for 

letting 7. 88 

\*  35,  /Charles  Horton,  publish- 
ing proposals  for  let- 
ting  ).  7  70 

26.    Sill  &v  Cary,  publishing  #     ; 

proposals  for  letting  •  •  9  90 

Mot.     1 .    John  Ingersoll,  removing 

fence  on  section  74 . .  -  81  62  •  .> 

Abel  S.  Nicholson,  diver- 
sion of  water  on  see-  ,  . ' 
tion76 6  00 

2.  Harding  &  Norton,  pub- 
lishing, proposals,  £)^ 
letting. ♦. ...  15  9(6  : '\\ 

11.  Philip  Dill,  removing  & 

rebuilding  fence  on  seo- 

tion65 :....  41  50      . 

12.  Lee,  Mann  ft  Co;  adver-  '  ,' 

tising  and  printing  . . .  166  20        ■*     '    i 

13.  Virgil  i  Hungerford,  lum- 

ber, &c,  for  Cashaqua  '    r 

aqueduct , . •  * •  103  81 

Edwin  Cobbprepairing  ap- 
proaches to  farm  bridge   •  6  00         \      r   f 


»•  ♦* 


Curled forward ....*..   #1,977  78       #8,000  00 


«  « 


10ft  [ 


.  Brought  forward $1,877  78      $6,000  00 

Hot.  15.  A.  8troog  &  Co.,  Adver- 
tising notice  of  letting, 
&o 103  22 

25.  J.  k  J.  H.  Denio,  ad ver Us- 
ing notice  of  letting,  &o  7  05 

30.  A.  M.  Clapp  k  Co.,  adver- 
tising notice  of  letting, 

&© 20  53 

Deo.    10.    Ebenezer  Wheeler,  use  of 

lapd,  and  moving  and 
resetting  fence 49  00 

1 1 .  Augustus  Frank,  jr.,  ad- 
ministrator, publishing 
proposals  for  letting.  •  12  85 

13.  Erastus  S.  Palmer,  pub- 
lishing proposals  for 
letting 8  50 

16.  Edwin  T.  Bridges,  pub- 
lishing proposals  for 
letting 21  15 

10.    A.  Strong  k  Co.,  printing 

bonds,  fcc 13  00 


i      Contractors. 

•        •  • 

Ho.    20.    Heijry  Cady,  sections  74,  75, 76  and  77, 
' "  with  Gefnesee  river  feed- 
er        $1,901  00 

64.    Joseph  Wells,  Caneadea 

aqueduct 352  00 

78.  Chamberlain  &  Bradley, 
sections  57  and  58,  and 
composite  locks  62, 63 
and  65 12,363  00 

103.  Andrew  Bloss  k  Co,  com* 
posite  locks  47  to  49t 
61, 52, 54  to  57,  59, 61, 
64, 66, 68  to  71 1  inclu- 
sive  ;.         3,710  00 

168.    8.  Britton  &  Co,  section 

54 .,• 12,119  00 

160.  Isaac  Hall  &  Co,  compos- 
ite locks  13,  20, 21  to 
26  and  28,  inclusive..         1,422  00 

170.    A.  Wigg  k  Co.,  Portage 

aqueduct . . . , 4,034  00 


; 


2,107 


*«■*• 


Cwrlod  forward W^OI*  00       |8,107  98 


% 


JTo.  125.1  103 

»  t 

Brought  forward $35,S01  00      $9,107  68 

194.    Linus  JT.  Peck,  waste  weir 

on  section  48 62  00 

177.    Mahlon   L.  Ross,  feeder 

dam  and  bulkhead  on 

Wiscoy  creek 2,048  00  ( 

179.  Brit  too,  Spencer   ft  Co., 

composite  lock  41  j..,  400  00 

180.  William  H.  Thomas,  com- 

posite lock  29 10)  00 

182.  U.    G.   Edgerton   ft  Co., 

about }  200  ft.  open  cut- 
ting opposite  to  Portage 
tun  nel .  a  culvert  on  sec- 
tion 9, and  ditch  thence 
to  the  Genesee  river . . .         0,532  00 

183.  Tousley  ft  James,  wooden 

locks  17  to  19,30,31,  '     ( 

37,38,40  ft  53 6JB27  00 

185.  William  N.  Marsh,  com- 
posite locks  33  to  36, 
and  42  to  46,  inclusive        2,673  00 

198.    Jndd  ft  Curtiss,  wooden 

locks  11,14  ft  15.....      .1,56700  "     : 

189.  Clark  ft  Sherrill,  Cold  ft 

Houghtons  creek  aque- 
duct   948  00 

190.  Sharp  ft  Quinn,  sections 

67,68ft69 7,676  00 

191.  JohnM.  Hammond,  &  Co., 

sections  70,  71 , 7?  ft  73  229  00 

1 92.  James  O'Maley  ft  Co. ,  sec- 

tions 59,  60,  61  ft  62. .         2,647  00 

193.  George    Williams  ft  Co., 

sections  52, 53, 55  ft  56         1 ,872  00 

194.  Allen  N.  Burr  ft  Co,  bridges 

on  sections  70   to  77 

inclusive 1,843  00  1 

195.  Marsh  ft  Lawrence,  com- 

posite Idtfks  12, 16, 29  .    . 

ft32  1,183  00        '    : 

198.    John  Hayes  ft  Co,  sections 

42,  43,  44,  45  ft  46. . .         3,076  00  .  •  * 

197*    Robert  Ennis,  sections  47  - 

to61,&63to66 7,467  00  i      , 

198.  Chester  Keys  ft  Co,  bridges 
on  sections  52  to  59  in- 
clusive          4,461  00 

Carried  forward $80,508  00      #8,107  W 


i  * 


t. 


101 

Brought  foward, $89,608  00       $8,107  98 

199.  O.  Thomas  &  Co.,  composite 

lock  No.  67  and  gaard 

lock  No.  3  of  wood . .  .         1,472  00 

200.  Woodward  &  Peck,  com- 

posite locks  50, 58  &  60         2,028  00 

201*    Sawyer  &  Peck,  bridges  on 

sections  42  to  51  inclu-    - 
live*,,.. 1,738  00 

202.  Alfred  Sell,  all  the  lock 
gate  valves  with  their 
appurtenances  from  sec- 
tions 42  to  77  inclusive         1*478  00 

207.  Ridsdale  &  Napier,  super~ 
structure*  ?of  Portage 
aqueduct.' 4*304  00 

209.  Calvin  B.  Lawrence,  com- 

posite lockfl7 1,044  00 

210.  Eldaah  Covey,    wooden 

looks  37, 39  &  40 378.00 

$102,030  00 

Amount  expendedby  Jaqob Hinds, Canal  Commis- 
sioner on  the  Genesee  Valley  canal.  $110,137  98 

«  •  > 

Vouchers  r endued  by  Frederick  Follett,  Canal  Commutioner,  Jor 

fayJnents  made  by  kirn. 

No.  208. 
Orville  W.Storey,  resident  engineer,.. ., $8,500  00 

:    >  No.  8. 

Miscellaneous  Pathkhti. 
1851. 
Jeafrj   2.  Croswells  &  Shaw,  publishing  proposals 

for  letting, $10  85 

8.  David    Morse,  building 

fence, 8  00 

81.  Thomas  Covell  building 

fence  on  section  08, . . .  33  83 

Feb'ry  1.  Hosea  C.Flet6her,  build- 
ing fence  on  sections 
67468, 68  75 

Carried  forward, $115  43       $8,500  00 


Feb*j      5.  William  Dawson,    labor 

and  materials  securing  ■  - 

waste  weir, 303  60       ' 

14.  James  Dnrnier,  labor  and 
materials  securing  waste 

weir, 559  50 

Isaac  Minard, moving  and 

rebuilding  fence^Sc.,.  284  75 
John  D.  Rockwell,  dama- 
ges Co  crops  and  fences,  40  00 
Patrick  Dowling,  dama- 
ges to  crops  and  fences,  12  00 
28.  TenEyck&Co.,  publisb- 
lishing  notice  for  let- 
ting, ...* 44  85 

March  28.  I).  S.  CrandalI,do.  do.  do.  32  13 

April    19.  Geo.  P.  Ladd,  temporary 

use  of  land,  fee, 32  40 

20.  Nelson    Hewitt,  clearing  , 

1  -  -  canal  of  obstructions, 

fee, 63  00 

May     12.  Caleb  Smith,  labor  and  ma- 
terials on  fence  &  bridge,  26  50 
E.Hammond, do.  do.  do.,           330  11 
June     16.  John  Sheridan,  enlarging 

banks,' fee, 141  24: 

Wm.  Aber,  raising  tow- 
ing path,  fee, 127  33 

A.  &  O.  Hammond,  exca-  "* 

»r  vating  on  section  60, . .  227  42 

'  Thomas  Ryan,  do.  on  sec- 

tions 49,  50and  51,. ..  177  20 

Edson    Hammond,   pro- 
tecting banks  of  canaj ,  77  55 
Elvira  Young,  storage  of 

iron, 14  26 

Wm.  B.  Averill,  use  of  ' 

landfor storage,  fee.,..  25  00 

John  &  David  La  Rue,  "  ' 

rent  of  building, .....  i  18  79 

Philip  Dill,  use  of  land     ' 

and  constructing  fence,  24  ■  00 

Philip  Dill  fe  R.  P.  Laing,  v 

materials  and  labor,..  49  21 

1 7.  Chester  Keyes,  stone,  fee, 

to  protect  banks,. ...-.  911  68' 

■    .'     .  Carried  forward..;..      $3,636  96       #8,500  00 


106  [AmaoLY 

Brought  forward |3,636  06    $8,500  00 

Jane    25.  L.  S.  Hammond,  copying 

transcripts, 5  00 

Aug.     16.  Chas.  J.  Fox,  advertising 

notice  to  contractors, . .  9  SO 

Sept,      9.  Samuel  I.  Hunt,  labor  on 

locks  11  to71,&c.,...  600  06 

J.  Ingersoll,  constructing 

and  maintaining  ditch,  18  50 

Webster  Herrick,  making 

and  maintaining  drains,  9  25 
Harmon  Emmons,do  do  do,             24  38 
Philip  6.  Sloe  urn,  repla- 
cing bo&rd  fence, 1  75 

Daniel  B.  Bard,  lettering 

and  numbering  locks,  -60  50 

John  Andrews,  ditching, 

putting  in  sluice,  &c.,  6  00 

C.  T.  Brewer,  draining 

land, 18  28 

—       $4^66  47 


No.  143. 


>  » 


No.   20.  Henry  Cady,  section  74,. .  ♦  $247  00 

25.  Granger,  Hitchcock  &  Co., 
section  14,  Dansville  side, 

cut, 8,621  00 

78.  Chamberlain  &  Bradley, 
sections  57  and  58.  and 
composite   locks  64,  63 

and  65, 85,389  00 

.  103.  Andrew  Bloss&Co.,  com- 
posite locks  47  to  49,  51, 
62,  51  to  57,  59,  61,  64, 
68  to  71,  inclusive, 6,976  00 


\ 


D&MAGKI. 

1851 

August  19.  G.    H.     Bfgley,   Nunda,    Livingston 

county, \...  $165  85 

Philip  G.  Slocum,  Nunda, 
s      Livingston  oounty,. . ..     -      328  22 
E.  Wheeler,  do.  do., ....  9  20  M 

$603  27 

COWTBACTOES. 


^  , 


Carried  forward, ♦  #35,233  Q0l    3a269  74 


108,  John  ltyan,  Canetidca,  Wis 
coy, Cold  and  Houghton's 
creek  aqueduct:*, 102  63 

119.  Simeon   W.  Bond,  section 

80, ; 748  87 

122.  William  Baldwin,  bridge! 
on  sections  52  to  66,  62, 
63  and  65  to  75,  dam  and 
bulk  head,  Wiscoy  creek 
feeder, 821  38 

140.  Wbeeler  &  Judd,  waste 
weirs  on  sections  78,81, 
83  and  107, 260  00 

146.  L.  &  A.  J.  Walrath,  sec- 
tion 101, 060  00 

150.  Wm.  I.  Nelson  &.  Co.,  sec- 
tions 99,  102,  103  and 
105, 2,090  60 

168.  S.  Brittonfc  Co., section  54,       14,788  47 

169.  Isaae  Hall  &  Co.,  composite 

looks  13, 20  to  26  and  28, 

inclusive, 1,429  89 

182.  U.  C.  Edgerton  &  Co.,abont 

1,200  feet  open  cutting  .«> 

opposite  Portage  tunnel,         6,610  00 

183.  Touslcyfc  James,  wooden 

locks  17  to  19,  30,  31,  37 

38,  40  and  63, 2,155  00 

185.  Wm.  N.  Marsh,  composite 

locks  83  to  36,  and  42  to 

46,  inclusive, 690  00 

186.  Cyrus  Hose,  waste  wiers  on 

sections  50,  63,  55,  66,..  326  66 

188.  Xudd    A.    Curtis,    wooden 

locks  11, 14,16, 896  69  '  .  I 

289.  Clark  &  Shetrill,  Cold  and 
Houghton's  creek  aque- 
ducts,   752  89      . 

190.  Sharp  &Quinn,  sections  67, 

68  and  69, 0,046  00  I 

191.  John  M.  Hammond  &  Co.,    • 

sections  70, 71,72, 73,..  190  38    ,    >        ■    <■ 

192.  James  Q>Maley  &  Co.,  bbc-  '■  < ' 

lions  69,  60,  61 ,  62, 3,068  00 

.193.  Geo.  Williams  &  Co.,  seo- 

,-;  ;tioBs52,  63,  55,  56,....    ;,     1£Q0  47 

Carried  forward $79,0155  C7  £13,1101* 


194. 

195. 
196. 
197. 
198. 

200. 
201. 

802. 


904. 

207. 

209. 
210. 
211. 
212. 
913. 
214. 

215. 

916. 


108  [AMDnur 

%    Brought  fcrward $79,965  67    $13,269  74 

A.  L.  Burr  &  Co.,  bridges 
on  sections  70  to  77,  in- 
clusive,...  700  00 

Marsh  &  Lawrence,  com- 
posite locks,' 12,  16,29,32,         2,017  50 

John  Hayes  &  Co.,  sections 
42  to  46,  inclusive, 3,874  00 

Robt.  Ennis,  sections  47  to 
61,  inclusive, 948  00 

C.  Keye»&  Co.,  bridges  on 
sections  52  to  59,  inclu- 
sive,          3,315  00 

Woodward  &  Peck,  com- 
posite locks,  50,  58  &  60,         1,820  80 

Sawyer  &  Peck,  bridges-  on 
sections  42  to  51 ,  inclu- 
sive,          1,01600 

Alfred  Bell,  all  the  lock 
gate  valves  with  their  ap- 
purtenances from  sections 
42  to  77,  inclusive, *0<*  00 

Peter  Dims,  wste  webs  on 
sections  57  and  60, 78  96 

Risdale  &  Napier,  super- 
structure of  Pdrtage  aque- 
duct,    1,909  29 

C.  B.  Lawrence,  composite 
lock  97,.... ,....  147  63 

Eldah  Covey , wooden  locks 
37,  39,  40, 99  95 

Geo.W.  Petok,  locks  93^04) 
95,  96,  97, 1,930  00 

Hunt  &  Kingsley,  locks  78, 
79  and  80, 4,600  00 

Gideon  Lighthall,  bridge 
across  wings  of  look  46,  160  00 

John  T.  Wright,  locks72  to 
97  inclusive1,  and  section 
78 1,630  00 

AbrahaWVernabi,  sections  -     •  • 
92,  93  and  91 1,370  09 

William  Htdsdale  fc  Co. 
locks  84  to  89  inclusive.  500  90 

: —     105,982  80 

Car>i«d  forward, ft  19,942  54 

<    •  V >    • 


• 


No.  196.]  109 

Brought  forward $119,242  54 

Amount  expended  by  Frederick  Follett, 
Canal  Commissioner,  on  the  Genesee 
Valleycanal $119,242  64 

tsssssssssssxssss 

Total  amount  expended  on  the  Genesee 
Valleycanal $229,380  59 


(  No.  12.  ) 

ONEIDA  RIVER  IMPROVEMENT. 

Contractors. 

No.   3.    Gerrit  C.  Sweet,  sections  Nos. 

1,2  and  4 $4,019  88 

12.  Commissioners  of  highways  of 
the  towns  of  Clay  and 
Schroeppel.  The  construc- 
tion and  maintenance  of  a 
draw  in  th6  bridge  oyer 
Oneida  river  at  Oak  Orchard 
and  work  necessary  to  pro- 
tect the  same 2,893  99 

$6,918  07 


^™«. 


Amount  expended  by  Charles  Cock,  Canal 
Commissioner,  on  the  Oneida  River  im- 
provement         $6,918 .07 


x 


'  (  No.  13.  ) 

SENECA  RIVER  TOWING  PATH. 

i 

No.  1. 

Damages. 
1851. 
March  27.  Samuel  MUIiman,  Lysander,  Onondaga 

Co 1456  60 

\  r 

Amount  expended  by  Charles  Cook,  Ca- 
nal Commissioner,  on  the  Seneca 
river  towing  path *♦...  $456  60 
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5  <r,  1851. 
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13,135  50 


33,135  50 


.^3,590  16 


3,590  16 


..^2,249  61 

1     >  i. 


9,249  61 


.7,127  35 
.,5,574  18 

t  i  ■ 

3,701  53 


8,808  82 


-4a 
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[ 


1 


•  2 

O 


i   BLACK  BIVEB. 

A 

D.  Bar- 
;    ber. 

W.  Higby. 

Total  of  each 
head  of  ex- 
penditure. 

38*688  54 
$$,833  03 

$157  os 
3,356  3! 

130,202  03 
108.281  01 

i 


t< 


(No.    20.) 
STATEMENT 

Shoving  the  name  of  each  structure  or  work,  the  different  heads 
of  expenditure,  and  the  cost  of  each  on  all  the  canals  of  the  State, 
from  the  30th  September,  1850,  to  the  30(/*  September,  1851. 


STRUCTURED  OB  WORKS,  fcc. 

Coitofnew. 

Coat  repair! 
of  old,  fcc. 

Total. 

|i..M.-H  H 

S.v.i  V  79 

UK, 3*1  01 

6,  Ml   14 

1  i.M..     68 

y,*n  4» 

.   l,M"i  u 
!,  473  46 
I.Sol  n 

-,-■!;  .<j 

16,  '•  -"  60 
3,836  Wl 
4,37*  68 

09  70 
203  40 
336  W 
1,331  SU 
WH  79 
186  61 
2111  73 
177  HO 
28  70 

82,800  66 
4.1,307  Wl 

6,781  87 
23,342  «' 

1,*»3*  71 
10,609  "6 
2f>,ll«fiJ 

0,107  20 

lt>,2b6  43 

*9  76 

3,444  "3 
60,366  f 

$30,302  U3 

m,-m  oi 

6,1)01   14 
33,779  89 
11,316  33 

4,007  66 

m,!ti9  31 

■/.*■■',   V 
3,714  IP 

0,072  86 
l»,3*i  81 
2,Ixm  as 
6,3*3  33 

•-.:  i. 
1,336  70 

13,913  71 
36,297  91 

1.3  97 
183  81 

in 

28 

82,Rr 
40, 3- 

Baiting  >nJ   repairing?  low 

bulk,  including  repair*  to 

CI* aning  oat  bottom  of  easal 

nalh  in.',  bern 

ipriog  repair*, 

10,607  a- 

3, IS3  i « 
12,686  68 

Breaking  let  in..   MtUtlng 

boali  ta  eooM- 

1,306  41 
3,(>2d  31 

l.H'l   08 

Tooli,  Infill-*  ah'v'lt,  pick*,  er.  bati.aio*  ke 

I'M  .WW  31 

»0(«.7J9 

Usseniblj,  No,  185.1 
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STATEMENT— (Coktijtoid.) 

This  snm  wu  expended  on  the  several  canalf  as  follows: 


CANALS. 


On  Erie  canal, , 

Champ  la  in  canal, , 

Oswego  canal, , 

Cayuga  and  Seneca  canal, 
Chemung  canal  and  feeder,.. 

Crooked  Lake  canal, 

Chenango  canal, 

Genesee  Valley  canal, 

Oneida  Lake  canal, 

Oneida  River  improvement, 
Black  River  canal, , 


Salaries  of  supeiintendents  and  their  elerks, 
Total, 


Cost  of  new 
structures. 


Cost  repairs 
of  old,  Ac. 


$50,758  69 

11,607  56 

612  36 

1,219  08 

17,115  02 

1,975  82 

8,175  21 

2,512  49 

845  51 


364  47 


$94,986  21 


$3)9,964  67 

37,244  86 

29,433  32 

,    18,517  25 

18,911  25 

3,  $43  18 

19,466  74 

28,991  20 

2,745  51 

2,249  61 

20,171  66 


$500,739  35 


Total. 


$370,723  36 

48,752  42 

30,045  68 

19,736  33 

36,026  37 

4,919  0O 

27,641  95 

31 ,503  6» 

3,591  02 

2,249  61 

20,536  13 


$595,726  56 
26,533  38 


$622,258  94 
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[,ials  of  the  State  for 


( 

> 
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Total. 

J  10 

$1,509  24 

(99,091  66 

>  t 

19,919  31 
1 ,887  84 
2,467  44 
8,714  19 

■i  58 

i  m 

J  27 

r  71 

132,066  33 
37,337  11 
34,490  66 
35,276  33 

i 

!  60 
I  70 
1  47 
1  77 
3  00 

5,072  65 
19,390  31 
2,188  95 
5,282  3> 
61  69 
1,336  70 

56,615  97 
256,483  02 
55,839  57 
51,934  22 
2,296  18 
6,722  97 

soo 

132  97 
183  81 

8,079  69 
.        2,970  53 

1,223  00 

1,081  02 

125  00 

•r  75 

>  10 
t   21 
t  21 
)  98 
1  79 

10,657  26 
3,163  24 

12,685  58 
1 ,206  41 
3,025  21 
1,101  08 

40,894  41 
116,115  30 
147,692  38 
16,671  40 
31,986  79 
59,449  98 
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(94,986  21 

(1,196,789  89 
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TO 


ASSEMBLY  DOCUMENTS,  1852. 


A. 

Academies,  report  on  application  of  Fairfield  academy,  . . .  „  63 

Accidents,  report  relative  to  accidents  on  railroads, 82 

Adams,  Horace,  report  on  petition  of, 29 

Adjutant  General,  annual  report  of, 7 

Administration  of  justice,  report  on  the,  (see  New-York,)  .  *  97 

Affidavits,  relative  to  the  claim  of  Marcus  Brown, 96 

Agricultural  Institution,  report  on  Governor's  message  rela- 
tive to  the, 100 

Agricultural  Society,  Transactions  of  the, 126 

Albany  bridge,  report  on  bridging  the  river  at  Albany,  ....  115 
Albany  and  Schenectady  Turnpike  Co.,  report  on  application 

of  the,  to  abandon  part  of  their  road, 110 

American  Institute,  Transactions  of  the, 129 

Assembly,  list  of  members  with  counties  and  Assembly  dis- 
tricts,    2 

rules  and  orders  of  the,  of  last  year, 3 

standing  committees  of  the, 5 

rules  and  orders  of  1852, ##.  12 

list  of  members  and  officers  with  residence,  &c, ...  13 

joint  rules  of  Senate  and  Assembly, 36 

general  orders  of  the, 62 

|  Assembly  Docs.  Index.]  1 


2  mimx. 

Assembly,  list  of  members,  with  their  places  of  birth,  age, 

occupation,  &c, 128 

Attorney  General,  see  report  of  Secretary  of  State  respecting 

books  purchased  by  the, 120 

Auditor  Canal  Department,  report  containing  estimates  for 

expenses  of  the  canals, ....    116 
report  relative  to  the  expendi- 
tures on  the  canals, 125 

B. 

Babcock,  John  H.  aqd  others,  report  on  petition  of, 47 

Baldwin,  Wm.  W.  and  Catharine  V.  S.,  report  on  petition  of 

for  relief, .' 79 

Banks,  report  of  Commissioners  respecting  unclaimed  depo- 
sits and  dividends  in, ; 127 

Banking  Department,  annual  report  t>f  the  Sup.  of  the, ....  9 
Bargy,  Peter,  jun.,  deceased,  report  on  petition  of  P.  Cagger, 

administrator  of, 75 

Bates,  Lorenzo,  report  on  bill  for  relief  of, 48 

Becker,  Peter,  report  on  the  petition  of, •  38 

Big  Chazy  river,  report  relative  to  improving  navigation  of, .  57 

Bigham,  Andrew,  report  on  the  petition  of,  for  relief, 83 

Bills,  list  of  bills  in  committee  of  the  whole,  and  unacted  on, 

Match  20, 1852 95 

Books,  purchased  by  the  Attorney  General, 120 

Bridges,  report  on  bill  of  Genesee  Suspension  Bridge  Co. , . . .  45 
see  report  on  petition  of  authorities  of  Lansingburgh 

for  a  toll  bridge,. *. .  77 

report  respecting  bridge  at  Albany, 115 

Bridging  river  at  Albany, 115 

Brown,  Marcus,  report  on  the  petition  of,  for  relief, 76 

affidavits  relative  to  the  claim  oi, 96 

C. 

Cagger,  Peter,  administrator,  report  on  petition  of, 75 

Caldwell,  G.  &  J.  W.,  report  on  their  petition, 71 

Canal  Board,  to  hear  and  determine  the  claim  of  A.  Rock- 
well &  Co.,,. ••   72 
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4  JKDEX. 

Contested  seat,  see  report  on  the  contested  seat  claimed  by 

Job  6 .  Elmore , 28 

See  minority  report  on  contested  seat  of  Rus- 

sel  Smith, 46 

Pay  to  Job  6.  Elmore, €5 

Cornwall,  Augustus,  report  on  petition  of,  for  relief, 113 

Corporations,  see  report  on  petition  of  corporate  authorities 

of  Lansingborgh  for  toll  bridge, 77 

Crandall,  Clark,  report  on  petition  of,  for  relief, 106 

County  clerks,  report  of  Secretary  of  State  respecting  fees  of,  1 18 

Court  of  Chancery,  see  report  respecting  funds  of  the,' 56 

D. 

Deaf  and  Dumb,  annual  report  and  documents  of  the  insti- 

tion  for  instructing  the 112 

Defendorf,  Charles  and  David,  report  on  the  petition  of . . . .     68 
Delaware  and  Hudson  Canal  Co.,  report  respecting  violation 

of  the  charter  of  the 60 

minority  report  as  to  violation 

of  charter, 70 

Division,  report  relative  to  the  division  of  Wayne  Co.,. . .  67,  55 

Divorce,  report  on  the  subject  of, 73 

Dundee  Salt  Springs,  report  on  petition  of  6.  P.  Boss  and 

others,  in  relation  to  testing  the 91 

Dunning,  Jonathan  O.,  report  on  petition  of, 50 

E. 

Education,  see  memorial  of  E.  Willard  and  others,  on  female 

education, 117,  74 

Elmore,  Job  6.,  report  on  the  petition  of,  claiming  seat  held 

%  by  Jacob  Westbrook,  Jr., 28 

report  on  resolution  to  pay  him  while  contesting 

the  seat  of  Jacob  Westbrook,  Jr., 65 

Emigration,  report  of  committee  to  examine  into  the  con- 
dition, &c  ,  of  the  trusts  under  charge  of  the  com.  of    34 
Erie  Canal  Feeder,  report  on  petition  of  citizens  of  Roches- 
ter in  relation  to  the, 109 


Fairbarik,  Dexter,  and  others,  see  report  of  Commissioners 

Land  Office,  respecting  land  under  water  .at  Westfleld,.  121 
Fairfield  Academy,  report  on  the  application  of  trustees  of    63 

Farm,  Agricultural  Institution  and, 100 

Folts,  George,  report  on  the  petition  of,. 37 

Foreman,  Winfield  S.,  report  on  petition  of,  for  damages,. . .     80 
Funds,  see  report  of  the  funds  of  the  Court  of  Chancery,. . .     56 

6, 

General  Fund,  report  of  Comptroller  relative  to  receipts  into  . 

the, 103 

General  Insurance  Law,  1849,  report  on  the  act  to  amend 

the  act  of  the, . 99 

General  orders  of  the  Assembly, 62 

Genesee  river,  occupancy  of  waters  of  Genesee  river,  at 

Rochester, .- 102 

Genesee  Suspension  Bridge  Co.,  report  on  the  bill  entitled 

the, 45 

Goodsell,  Thomas,  report  on  petition  of, 51 

Governor,  Annual  Message  of  the, 1 

Graves,  Jacob  and  others,  report  on  memorial  relative  to  oc- 
cupancy of  the  waters  of  Genesee  river  at  Rochester, ...  1 02 

H. 

Hartman,  John,  report  on  petition  of, 94 

Hill,  Wm.  S.  and  others,  see  report  of  Commissioners  of  the 

Land  Office  respecting  land  under  water  at  Westfleld,'.  121 

Horton,  Allen  W.  report  on  the  petition  of, ♦  31 

Houseaur,  Michael,  report  on  petition  of,  for  relief, 98 

Hulburt,  Levi,  report  on  petition  of, 58 

Hulse,  David,  report  on  petition  of, 69 

I. 

Indians,  flea  report  is  regard  to  claim  of  purchasers  of  lands 
from  th«  Oneida, 61 


I 


I  If  DM, 


Ho. 

Inspector  General,  annual  report  of  the, > . .      8 

Insurance,  report  on  the  act  to  amend  the  general  Insurance 

Law,  of  1849, 99 

Institution,  see  report  relative  to  the  Agricultural, 100 

Interest,  see  report  on  petition  of  0.  Poole  for  payment  of 

interest, , 84 

report  on  claim*  of  H.  Showdy  for, 8$ 

Intemperance,  report  relative  to  the  adoption  of  stringent 

means  for  the  supervision  of, 88 

Iron,  works  for  manufacture  of  Iron  at  Clinton  Prison, 62 

J. 

Joint  Rules  of  the  Senate  and  Assembly,  1852, 36 

Justice,  report  on  the  administration  of  justice  in  New- York,    97 

K. 

King,  Dexter  S.  and  others,  see  report  of  Commissioners  of 
the  Land  Office,  respecting  the  granting  of  land  under 
water  at  Westfield, 121 

Knapp,  Aaron,  report  on  the  petition  of, 32 

L. 

Lafoy,  John,  report  on  the  petition  of, 54 

Land  Office,  see  report  of  the  Commissioners  of  the  Land  Of- 
fice respecting  the  granting  of  land  under  water  at  West- 
field, 121 

Lands  unsold,  report  of  Comptroller  relative  to, 105 

Lansingburgh,  report  on  the  petition  of  the  corporate  author- 
ities of,  for  a  toll  bridge, 77 

Laws,  codification  of  common  school^ 21 

Lettings,  see  report  on  canal  letting, 89 

Le  Valley,  Franklin,  report  on  petition  of, 18 

Libby,  James  S.  and  others,  see  report  of  Commissioners  of 
the  Land  Office  on  the  bill  granting  lands  under  water 
at  Westfield, 121 


*~ 


Life  insurance,  report  on  petitions  and  memorials,  in  refe- 
rence to  the  business  of, Ill 

List  of  bills,  in  committee  of  the  whole,  and  unacted  on 
March  20,1852, 95 


M. 
Manorial  lands,  report  on  the  petition  of  tenants  upon,  for 

relief, 92 

Mean,  James  R.,  &  Wm.,  report  on  the  petition  of, 24 

Medical  College,  report  to  incorporate  the  "Central  New- 
York  Eclectic  Medical  College"  at  Rochester, 109 

Mechanics'  and  Traders'  Savings  Institution,  N.  Y.,  see  re- 
port of  minority  upon  bill  to  incorporate  the, 40 

Medical  Society,  Transactions  of  the, 85 

Members,  names  of  members  of  the  Assembly, 2 

List  of,  and  officers,  with  place  of  residence,  &c,  13 

Merrill,  John,  report  on  the  petition  of, 66 

Message,  of  the  Governor,  (annual,) 1 

Metropolitan  College,  minority  report  against  a  charter  for  the,    87 

N. 

Names  of  members  of  the  Assembly, 2 

of  standing  committees, 5 

Natural  Biatory,  report  of  commissioners  to  superintend  the 

completion  of  the  printing  of  the,. 23 

Annual  report  of  Regents  of  the  Univer- 
sity,  , 122 

New- York  Mechanics'  and  Traders,'  Savings  Institution  of, .  40 

administration  of  justice  in,  report, 97 

New-York  Prison  Association,  annual  report  of  the, 123 

NewPaltz,  report  on  petition  of  inhabitants  for  the  erection 

of  a.  new  town, 107 

Normal  school ,  cause  of  panic  at  public  exercises  of  the 119 


t  1HDKX. 

O. 

Ho. 

Oneida  Indians,  report  on  claims  of  purchasers  of  lands  from 

the, . 61 

Orders,  rules  and,  of  the  Assembly  last  year, 3 

general, 52 

Oswegatchie  river,  report  on  bill  for  an  appropriation  to  im- 
prove the, ...  93 

P. 

Patent,  Woodworth's,  extension  of, 64 

Philips,  John  C,  report  on  petition  of, 47 

Poole,  Oliver,  report  on  petition  of,  for  relief, 84 

Prescott,  Ebenezer,  report  on  petition  of, 39 

Prison  Association,  annual  report  of  the, 123 

R. 

Railroads,  annual  report  of  State  Engineer  and  Surveyor, ...  27 

report  relative  to  accidents  on, . . . .  •  82 

Ransom  Lewis,  report  on  petition  of, , 47 

Rector,  Henry,  report  on  the  petition  of, 53 

Regents  of  the  University,  annual  report  of  the, 122 

Reports,  Adjutant  General's  (annual,) 7 

Agricultural  Institution  and  farm, •  100 

Attorney  General's,  (books,) 120 

Auditor's  report,  estimates  for  expenses  of  the  canals  116 

expenditures  on  the  canals, ......  125 

Colozination, 44 

Commissary  General's  annual  report, 26 

Commissioners  of  Canal  fund,  (annual,) 15 

Commissioners  of  emigration, 34 

Commissioners  of  the  Land  Office,  lands  under  water 

at  Westfield, 121 

Commissioners  to  superintend  the  completion  of  the 

printing  of  the  Natural  History, 23 

Common  school  law,  on  codifying  the, 21 

Committee  to  examine  the  State  Prisons, 20 

Canal  Commissioners',  annual,' » 33 

°*aal  lettings,  report  on, 89 


INDEX. '  • 

No. 

Report,  Comptroller^ 'animal, 10 

about  receipts  into  the  General  Fund 

and  time  of  holding  tax  Bale,  ....  103 
in  answer  to  re&oJuti6fis  of  the  As- 
'       sembly  in  regard  to  the  amount 
advanced  by  the  clerk  for  postage 

stamps,  ......... 124 

county  clerks'  fees,  see  report  of  Secretary  of  State,  118 

deaf  and  dumb, 112 

Emigration,  Commissioners  of, 34 

funds  in  court  of  chancery, 56 

general  insurance  law  of  1849, 99 

Inspector  General's,  annual, ......      8 

Insurance  law  of  1849,  report  on  the  act  to  amend,    99 

intemperance,  suppression  of, ... , . . , 88 

Joint  committee  to  examine  treasurer's  accounts,. ,    14 
Land  Office  Commissioners,  land  under  water  at 

Westfleld, :..........,. 121 

Manorial  lands,  on  petition  of  tenants, 92 

Medical  Society ,  Transactions, 85 

Onondaga  salt  springs, 43 

Prison  Association,  report  of  the, . ', 123 

Regents  of  the  University,  annual  report, 122 

Secretary  of  State,  respecting  books  purchased  by 

the  Attorney  General, 120 

in  reference  to  session  laws,  ...     11 

common  school  report, 25 

respecting  fees  of  county  clerks,  118 

State  Engineer  and  Surveyor,  on  canals, 90 

of  rnilroadsof  New-York, 27 

State  library  building,  .......... 42 

Superintendent  banking  department,  annual, . .  f  • .      9 

common  schools, 25 

Onondaga  salt  springs, 43 

suppression  of  intemperance, . . . . . 88 

Transactions  of  Medical  Society, 85 

Treasurer's  accounts,  committee  to  examine  the,. .     14 
annual,.**.  ....♦.♦.....♦«.•*♦...*.      6 
|  Assembly  Does.,  Index.]  2 
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Report,  Trustees  State  library  building, 42 

unclaimed  deposits  and  dividends  in  banks, 127 

Resolutions,  report  on  reference  of  a  resolution  relating  to 

r       ♦       »       ♦ 

State  prisons,,,. ■.. 114 

Rivers,  improvement  of  Oswegatchie  river, 93 

Rochester  city,  report  on  petition  and  bill  to  incorporate  the 

central  New-York  eclectic  Medical  College 

in  the  city  of  Rochester, 108 

report  on  petition  of  citizens  of,  in  relation 

to  canal  feeder, 109 

"  report  on  petition  of  citizens  of  Rochester  in 

relation  to  Erie  canal  feeder, 109 

Rochester,  (town,)  report  on  petition  of  inhabitants  of  Shawan- 
,   giink,New  Pal tz  and  Rochester,  Ulster  co.,  for  the  erec- 
tion of  a  new  town, 107 

Rockwell,  Andrew  &  Co.,  report  on  petition  of, for  a  law  au- 
thorizing the  Canal  Board  to  hear  and  determine  their 

claim, 72 

Boss,  George  P.  and  others,  report  on  petition  of,  for  aid  in 
testing  the  value  and  availability  of  the  Dundee  salt 

springs, « 91 

Ross,  Mahlon,  report  on  petition  of  for  relief, 101 

Rules  and  orders  of  the  Assembly  of  last  year, 3 

of  the  Assembly  for  1852, 12 

,  <      Joint  rules  of  the  Senate  and  Assembly, . .     36 

«    •     •  •    • 

8." 


•  *  •      ■ 


Sage, Hezekiah,  report  on  petition  of, 69 

Saving  Institution,  minority  report  upon  incorporating  the 

Mechanics'  and  Traders  Saving  Institution,  N.  Y., 40 

Sears,  Elipharlet,  report  on  the  petition  of, . . . .' 29 

Secretary  of  State,  report  of,  in  reference  to  Session  Laws, . .  II 

annual  report  of,  as  Superintendent  of 

Common  Schools; 25 

report  relative  to  fees  of  County  Clerks,.  1 18 
report  respecting  books  purchased  by  the 

Attorney  General, 120 

Session  -Laws,  see  reportof  Secretary -of  State,  in  reference  to,  11 


•  .       »  • 


»  ♦    ■       « 
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INDUt.  11 

No. 

Seymour,  £.  &  Ppu,  report  on  the  petition  of, .  .*...„ 41 

Shawangunk,  report  on  petition  of  inhabitants  for  a  new 

town,.. . . .» 107 

Showdy,  Henry,  report  on.  petition  of,  for  pay  of  interest, . .  86 

Smith' &' Co.,' (of  Canajoharie,)  report  on  petition  for  relief,.  104 

Smith,  Russell,  minority  report  in  relation  to  his  seat, 46 

Snow,  Ephraim  L.,  minority  report  about  seat  held  by, 46 

Sons  of  Temperance,  report  on  petition  of  the, , . . .  50 

South  "East,  report  on  petition  of  the  Sons  of  Temperance  of,  50 
State  Engineer  and  Surveyor,  annual  report  of  the,  on  rail- 

:  roads,. . . 27 

State  library  building,  report  of  Trustees  of, ............ .  42 

State  Normal  School,  report  respecting  causes  of  the  panic 

attending  late  public  exercises  at  the, 119 

State  Prisons,  report  of  committed  to  examine  the, 20 

iron  works  at  Clinton  State  Prison,  .  ♦ . 62 

report  on  reference  of  a  resolution  relating  to,  114 

Sternburgh,  Wm.,  report  op  the  petition  of, 30 

Superintendent  of  Common  Schools,  annual  report  of  the,. . .  25 

Superintendent  Banking  Department,  annual  report  of,. . .  •  9 

Superintendent  Onondaga  Salt  Springs,  annual  report  of,. . .  43 

Si^pre^siw.QfiAt^mpewtfice, .. ,..,....„,  88. 


•  < 


»  » 


,V»  i'-. '   c::ii-  i;.. 


T. 


Tax  sale,*  We 'report  of  Comptroller  relative  to  time  of  hold- 
ing the,..!.'.  ..J. ....  ....  ♦  ....,. 103 

Te&peranfc&;  &fce  report  on  petition  of  the  Sons  of,  of  South- 

east, 51 

Thurinan/ Washington;  report  onpetitibli <tf,  fo*  relief, 17 

Transactions,  of  tfoe  Medical  Society,.  ..:......• 85 

State  Agricultural  Society,. .'. ;  126 

•  *  ♦ -American  Institute, 129 

Treasurer,  arihiial  fcepprt  of  the, 6 

—  report  of  TOm.y  to  examine*  accounts  of  the, 14 

Troy  Female-  Seminary  $  gee  report  on  memorial  of  Emma 

Willard, 74,  117 

Trustees,  of  State  Library  building,  report  of, 42 


* 
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Trustees  of  Westfleld,  report  of  Commissioners  of  the  land 
Office,  respecting  land  under  water  at  Westfleld, 121 

Turnpikes,  report  on  application  of  Albany  and  Schenectady 
Turnpike  Co.,  to  abandon  part  of  their  road, 110 

» 

U. 

Ulster  comity,  erection  of  a  new  town  in, 107 

Unclaimed  deposits  and  dividends,  report  of  commissioners 
appointed  by  the  Comptroller  to  enquire  into  and  as- 
certain amount  of, ;.. f  127 

Unsold  lands/  reportin  relation  to, 105 

V. 

Van  Alstyne,  Charity  report  on  the  petitition  of,  for  relief,  78, 19 

Van  Inwagen,  Anthony,  report  on  petition  of, 49 

Vroman,  Charles,  do  do  58 

W. 

Wayne  county,  report  relative  to  division  of, ib 

minority  report  in  relation  to  the  division  of,  67 
Westbrook,  Jacob  Jr.,  see  report  of  committee  on  petition  of 

Job  G.  Elmore,  claiming  seat  of,. . . .  •  •  28 

see  report  to  pay  Job  6.  Elmore,  Jr., 65 

Westfleld,  see  report  of  Commissioners  of  Land  Office,  re- 
specting the  granting  of  land  under  water,  at 121 

Willard,  Emma,  and  others,  memorial  of,  relative  to  female 

education, 117,74 

Williams,  William  H.,  report  on  petition  of,  for  relief, 81 

Willis,  Joseph,  report  on  petition  of,  for  relief, 4 

Wood,  Seymour  S.,  report  on  petition  of, 35 

Wood  worth  patent,  minority  report  in  relation  to  the  exten- 
sion of  the • «••••• 64 

Worrell,  Joshua,  report  on  the  petition  of •«•••  28 


